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.
 ._ 
RL\T nmT.\IX and Ireland, together "ith the numerous small 
[1 . -
 contiguo
ls islauds, form but .an in8ignifì
ant fraction. of that world 

t
 upon whlCh they have exercIsed so consIderable an mfluence. In 
; A
\) area they do not form the thirtieth part of Europe, or th
 four 
-- hundred and thirtieth of the habitable globe, whilst their truly 
fruitful portion, "hich has enabled England to play her great part in the world's 
history, constitutes scarcely more than one-half of the United Kingdom.- 
Great Britain, the larger of the two main islands of the group, is separated 
from Continental Europe by the English Cbannel and the :Korth :-\ea, and is itself 
divided into !'everal wen-marked geogr3pbical regions. Ranges of bills, and even 
mountains, no less than the elongated sbape of the island, "ere favourable to the 
formation of distinct. communities, whose conflicting interests, as might have been 
expected, "ere frequently decided by an appeal to arms. ::-\outh-eastern England, 
a country of pl.âns and hills, is one of these natural regions, and for ages its inha- 
bitants differed from their neighbours in history and manners. The peninsula of 
Cornwan, bet" een the English and Bristol Channels, which juts out into the open 
Atlantic, no less than the mountain land of 'Yalps, bounded en the south and north 
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by well-defined indentations of the coast, are likewise countries distinguished by 
special features which could not fail of exercising an influence upon their inhabit- 
ants. The mountainous part of England, to the north of the Humber and :\[ersey, 
forms a fourth natural province, differing from the remainder of England in its 
geological structure no less than in the history of its inhabitants. The Cheviut 
Hills, which run across the island from sea to sea to the north of the Sol way 
Firth, form a "ell-defined historical boundary, and so docs the lowland plain 
which stretches from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. The sterile moun- 
tains and valleys of the Scottish Highlands form a most striking contrast to the 
low plains and gentle hills stretching away to the south.. At two places these 
natural frontiers have been marked, as it were, by lines of fortincations, viz. 
between the estuary of the Forth and that of the Clyde, and farther south, between 
the mouth of the Tyne and the Sol way Firth, where the Romans constructed 
ramparts and towers to put a stop to the depredations of the Highland tribes. 
The contours of Great Britain are at once symmetrical and bold. In its general 
structure that i"land strikingly resembles the peninsula of Hcandinavia. Like the 
latter, it stretches from north to south in the direction of the meridians, its 
plateaux and mountains rise near the west coast, and its principal rivers flow to 
the eastward. Ireland, though it too has fine contours, is far more massive in its 
configuration than the sister islttnd. Its mountains form the nuclei of distinct 
provinces, whose inhabitants made war upon each other; but on the whole its 
features exhihit greater geographical unity than those of the larger island. 
The British Islands rise upon the submarine plateau of 1\ orth
western Europe. 
The strait which separates England from Fran('e is narrow and of inconsiderable 
depth, and from the heights above Dover the grey cliffi of Gris 
ez are distinctly 
vi"ible on a ckar day. Still, .\Ibion, to the ancestors of the modern Frenchmen, was 
a distant country. Rqualls of wind, rapid and changing currents, sand-banks, and 
steep cliffs rendered navigation perilous. In time of war communications between 
the two countries ceased altogether; whilst during peace, owing to the danger 
which attended them, hardly any but sailors and merchants profited hy them. The 
mass of the nation was thus little affected by events which took place on the conti- 
nent, and remained insular in its mode of life, customs, and ideas. The Romans, 
moreover, only succeeded in subduing a portion of Great Britain, and the influence 
they exercised was therefore far less powerful than in Gaul. The highlands of 
Rcotland and Ireland never formed p:lrt of the Roman world at all, the remote- 
ness anci the perils of the ocean afforrling them a protection against the legions 
of the Cæsars. It was only slowly and by degrces that the tribes inhabiting 
those countries were affected by the ci,'ilisation which had Rome for its centre. 
The British Islands thu'3 occupied a position, relatively to the general history 
of man1.ind, analogous to that which they holrl to the fauna and flora of Conti- 
nental Europe. K umcrous specips of French amI German plants, perfectly 
adapted to the climate of England, are neverthell'ss not found there, and Ireland is 
still poorer than Great Britain in its animal and vegetablc forms. The migration 


* Buckle, "History of Civilization in England_" 
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of numerous species has been preventel by the obstacles presented by the sea, and 
in the same way many great events in the history of Europe affected England but 
slightly, and were hardly felt at all in distant Erin. 
The progressive development of England \\a" thus marked by originality and 
spontaneity. The country which g.lve birth to this national civilisation possl:>se!!l, 
moreover, \"ery considerable physical admntages. Its hills and mountains arc of 
moderate heigbt, and presfnt no serious obstacles to îree communications between 
the inhabitants dwelling on opposite slopes; for the Gmmpians lie outside the 
livin
 portion of the country, in a region of sea-born "inds and mists, and 
are, beside", very thinly inhabited. The lowland.., privileged in every respect, 
occupy the other extremity of the i...land, and face Continental Europe. 'Vashed 
and defended b
 the sea on the east and the south, this portion of England 
hospitably opened its ports to colonists and merchants. It was there, in the vicinity 
of France and the Xetberlands, that civili"ation made most rapid progress, and 
the capital of the entire country wa" e
tabliðhed. 


THE BRITI:'H 
HS. 


To the seas which surround tbem the British hlands are indebted fur the mild- 
lIess of their climate, their security from foreign inva"ion, their commerce, and 
the wealth yielded by producti\"e fish pries. These seas are bhallow. If the 
"aters were to subside to the extent of 30u feet, the whole of the Briti"h Islands, 
including Ireland, would on co more be united to Continental Europe. A 
subt-idence of little more than 100 feet would result in the furmation of an 
i",thmus connecting Lincolnshire with Holland. A line dra"n on a map to mark 
a depth of GOO feet pdt-ses about 60 miles to the west of Ireland, the Outer 
Hebrides, and Shetland. .All within that line is les" com,iderable in depth, 
excepting only a few" pits "-depressions in the bed of the sea-which lie off the 
west coast of Scotland and in the Xortb Channel. 
The Korth Sea, or German Ocean, to the south of the parallel of Aber(leen, 
hardly anywhere exceeds a depth of 300 feet, and it grows shallower towards the 
south. It is exceedingly rich in fisb, and )löbius" very justl
' remarks that its bed 
is far more profitable to man than are the sterile heaths which border its shores. 
Its fisheries give employment to about !)OO fisbing-smacks, of which GfjO sail under 
the English flag-, and the harvest of fish annually drawn from its depths ha,> been 
estimated at 7,j,000 tons. One of its most productive fishing grounds is the 
Dogger Bank, which occupies its centre, and supplies London and other large 
towns with immense quantities of cod. The Xorth Sea is indebted for its wealth 
in fish to its shallowness and freedom from r0cks. Oyster bed" are the only 
obstacles which the dredge of the fi",herman occasionally encounters. These 
oysters of the high sea, howeYer, are but little e
teerned. The best oysters are 
found in the sh:l.llow, brackish waters along the English coast, and it is these \\ hich 
are deposited in the oyster parks of Ostend to be fattened. 


· u Das Thi('rlehen 8m Buden ùpr Ost- und X urdscc." 
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In its general features the bed of the North Sea resemLles the mud-flats or 
Imdden, of its eastern shore. Ueeanic currents have scooped out channels in the 
mud and sand, but the original relief of the sca-bed has been obliterated. A 
1"11 bmarine plain like this can be the product only of causes acting uniformly 


Fig. I.-THE NORTH SEA. 
SenIe 1 : 7.
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over a wide area; and for such a cause the majority of geologi
ts go bnek to the 
glacial epoch, when glaciers, laden with the waste of the land, drifted into this 
ancient gulf of the Atlantic, and there dC'posited their loads.- E,'en at the present 
day there are agencies at work which tend to fill up the basin öf the North Sea. 


· Ramsay," rh
-sieal Geology find Geography of Great Britain." 
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Glaciers fire no longer stranded on its shores, but rivers deposit in it the sediment 
with which they are charged, whilst the arctic current, which makes itself fecbly 
felt in this vast gulf, com'pys into it the pumice-stone cjected from the volcanoes 
of Iceland and Jan 
Iayen.. Deposition is consequently still going on, though at 
a much slower rate than formerly. But how are we to e}"plain the gradual filling 
up of the Korth Sea, "hilbt the ab) bsul channel" hich separates it from Norway 


Fig. 2 -THE STRAIT OF DOVER A"D THE E:o.GL1
H CHASSEL. 
From an Admiralty Ch
rt. Scale I : 795.000. 


10 :Miles. 


retains its depth of hundreds of fathoms? Is it not that its very depth saved 
it from becoming the depository of glacial drift? The glaciers carried south- 
ward by currents and northerly winds may be supposed to have stranded onl
' 
after they had reached the shallower waters of the North Sca, when, melting 
under the influence of the sun, they deposited upon its bottom the débris they 
carried. 
The Strait of Dover, which joins the X orth I':;ea to the English Channel, has a 
width of on I)' 20 miles, and in depth nowhere exceeds 180 feet. The navigation is 


· "Annalcs H)"drographiqucs," 4e trimestre, 18;3. 
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nut without danger, owing to conflicting currents and the sand-banks which cumber 
the approaches. The most famous of these banks are the Goodwins, off the coast 
of Kent, within which lies the roadstead cullei! the Downs, a great resort of vessels 
waiting for favouraLle "inds and tides. The English Channel gradually increases 


Fig. 3.-THE IRISH SEA. 
From an Admiralty Chart. Scale I : 795,000. 



 


10 )lilee. 


III depth as we proceed to the westward, until, off Land's End, it exceeds 300 
fbet. 
The Irish Sea is far more considerable in depth than the German Ocean, and 
Ireland was an i
land lying off the coast of "
estern Europe long before Great 
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Britain had be('ß "Hered from the neighbouring continent. Y ct, compared \\ ith 
the open ,.\ tlantic, or even with inland seas in volcanic reóion
, its depth is incon- 
siderable. Only dptached portions of its bed sink below 3Uu feet, and the 
maximum depth does not e.xceed .jOO feet. In the Xorth ('hannel, however, 
the dl'pth is greater, being nowheJ e lpss than ;300 feet, and attaining (:j{i-1 feet 
in one of the II pits" l)'ing midway between Galloway and the Lough of 
Belfast. 


The tidal undulation reaches the Ðritish I"Lmds from the 80uth-west, and, 
traH'lling along tbe west coast of Ireland and Scotland, wheels completely 
round the north of the islands, so that the old tide coming from the nurthward, 
duwn the German Ocean, meets the _Atlantic tide of twelve hours later date 
opposite to the mouth of the Thames. Simil.trly, oppo"ite tidal currents pene- 
trate into the Irish Sea from the north and the south, meeting about the 
p'-lrallel of the Isle of )1:111. The riii-e of the tide is generally greater on the 
exposed west coast than on either the south or eabt coast., but varies exceedingly 
according to local circumstances. \Yhere tidal wa,-es meet, a higher rise is the 
result, but where the time at which a hi
h tide wave reaches a particular coast 
coincides with the Illoment of ebb of a tidal wa\ e coming from another direction, 
the two undulations neutralise each other. Thus, on the south-eat>t coa:,t of 
T reland, and at the Portland Bill, in the English Channel, the two undulations 
almost balance each other, and the tide is consequcntly hardly perceptible. Un 
the contrary, when the tiùal wave enters a narro\\ing arm of _ the bea or an 
estuar)", it admnces with increasing impetuosity, and attains a con<;iderable 
height. The mest conspicuous instance of this is presented by the Bristol 
Channel, which becomes IShallo\\er as it narrows, and where the spring tides con- 

equently attain a Leight of 00 feet. The general ri:,e of the tides, however, is 
far les!!. 


GFOI.OGY A
D 
rRF-\.cE FEA1UUFS. 
E
G1.A
D i;; distinguished among all the countries of Europe for its great variety 
of geological formations. It is the very paradise of geologists, for it may be 
8aid to be in itself an epitome of the geology of almost the whole of Europe, and 
of much of .Asia and .America. There are few formations which are not repre- 
sented at least by a few patches, and so regular is their succession that the geology 
of England, in its general features no Ie.;" than in its details, became sooner known 
to us than that of any other country in Europe. The geological map which 
"
illiam Smith published in 1815, after twenty-fhoe years of unwearied \\ ork, in 
the course of which he traversed England on foot in all directions, is a remark- 
able work, and surprises by the relative perfection "ith which it brings to our 
knowledge the extent of the various geological formations.- Sinée his time a 


. Table of British Formations, according to Professor A. C. Ramsay:- 
He.-ent . Alluvia, Peat, and estuarine beds now fonning", &c. 
Post Tertiary. . . . . River and estuarine allmia: glaciu moraines and bouldlT 
clays; fonst Led of ::-';orfolk. [Tertiar
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more minute survey has been carried on, revealing not. ollly the surface geology 
in all its details, but throwing additional light upon the great mineral and 
metallic wealth hidden in the bowels of the earth. Even in fabulous times, 
long before history mentioned the names of the tribes who inhabited the British 
Islands, the mineral wealth of the Cass
terides, or Cornwall, attracted merchants 
from the Mediterranean; and to the present day, whatever may be the mineral 
riches of America or Australia, the British Islands remain the most productive 
mining country in the world. They owe their pre-eminence, however, not to tin, 
but to coal and iron. 
The geologic..l structure of Great Britain is prominently exhibited in its 
surface features. The older palæozoic rocks, which compose the most rugged 
and elevated mountain regions, lie to the west and north-west, whilst rocks of more 
recent age are spread over the hilly districts and lowlands. 
In the rugged Highlands, which to the north of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde to Stonehaven, on the German Ocean, fill up nearly the whole of Northern 

cotland, are found gneiss and mica schist of the Silurian age, with numerous bosses 
of granite and syenite rising above the general level, and forming some of the 
most prominent peaks. Along part of the west coast these Silurian rocks o\"crlie 
gnciss and sandstone of Cambrian and Laurentian age, closely resemhling similar 
fonnatiolls found in Canada. A deep fissure, occupied by a chain of lakes, add 
bounded by steep hills, stretches for a huudred miles from Loch Eil to the 
Moray :Firth. This is the Glenmore, or "large valley." It separates the 
northern Highlands from the Gra.mpians, in which rises Ben Nevis, the culmi- 
nating point of the British Isles. The whole of this tract is sterile and deso- 
late in aspect, consisting largely of peaty moorlands and brown heaths, and 
intersected by narrow glens and valleys, which IIfford pasturage to black cattle 
and sheep. 
A wide plain separates this inhospitable region from the hilly district of 
Southern Scotland. This plain, strctching from the Clyde to the Forth, and 
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K ondch Crag, Red ('rag Coralline Cra
. 
Uovey Tracey and Mull ùf'ds, \\ ith igneous rocks. 
Ih'mpstead, Bembridge, Osborne, snù Hpadon ùeds; 
Bracklesham and Bagshot beds; London Clay. 
Chalk, Grcens'tnd, Galt, Athcrfield Clay. 
""calù Clay, Hastings f'anÙB, Purbeck beds. 
Portland Oolite und Kimmeridge Clay; Coral R't!:\" anù 
Oxforù Clay; Cornbrash, Forest ì\Iarble, 11,Lth Oolite; 
f;tonesfield Slate and inferior Oolite. 
Chy, }Iarlstone, Rhætic bClls. 
Kcw Hed }larl (Keuper), :\f'W Rf'd S.mdstonc (Uunter). 
lIIagnf'sian Limestone. 
Coal l\leasurf'S and Millstonc Grit; Carboniferous Lime- 
stone and Shales. 


and 


Sandstones, Slate, Limfstones, Shalcs, ì\J arIs, anù Con- 
glonlPrate. 
Arenig Slates, Bala or Caradoc òeù.q, Ludlow Rocks. 
Grits and Slates of Longmynd and "-ales, Tremaùoc ::;lute8 
Gneiss. 
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extending northward to Montrose, is occupied by old red !landstone and marl, 
and by the shales, sandstones, and limestones of the c'1rboniferous serie8. )[asses 
of igneous rocks rise above its surface and diversify its scenery. By its fertility 
this plain contmsts most strikingly "ith the Grampians, which, like a wall, bound 


Fig. 4.-COTIIIAL LI'IES. 
AccordIng to 8cott RU8IIell_ Scale 1 : 10,625,000. 
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it on the north. It is rich, moreover, in coal and iron, and has become a great 
centre of population. 
The hills of Southern Scotland, sometimes called the Cheviot Region, after the 
range of hills which almost severs Scotland from England, rèsemble the Grampians 
in geological formation, consisting, like them, of :-jilurian rocks; but being les8 
rugged in their character, and penetrated by broader valle.rs of considerable 
fertility, they are far more hospitable. Extensive tracts are covered with grass, 
98-E 
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affording excellent pasture to sheep, and agriculture is successfully carried on 
in the Tweeddale and other valleys. 
A gap, through which passes the railway from Newcastle to Carlisle, and 
which lies at an elevation of only 4-16 feet above the level of the sea, separates the 
Cheviot Hills from a broad range of carboniferous rocks which forms the back- 
bone of Northern England, and stretches from Northumberland to Derbyshire. 
This is the Pennine chain, a region of moors, heaths, and grassy uplands, inter- 
sected by verdant valleys abounding in picturesque scenery. In the west this 
chain presents a steep slope towards the Irish Sea, whilst to the east it dips down 
gently, and finally disappears beneath a band of magnesian limestone, which 
separates the carboniferous rocks from the more recent formations occupying the 
plain of York. The wealth of the Pennine chain in coal and iron has attracted 
to it a dense population, and flourishing manufacturing towns have arisen upon 
what were once desolate moorlands. 
A transverse ridge, cro:;,,;ed by the pass of Shap Fell, which joins the narrow 
glen of the Lune to the broad and fertile plain of the Eden, and through which 
runs one of the two main roads connecting England and Scotland, joins the 
Pennine range to the mountain group of Cumbria. Consisting largely of Silurian 


Fig. 5.-SECTION FHOM 8'10WIJON TO THE EAST OF ENGLAIooD. 
According to Profet!Bor RaIIlBlLY. 
Pennlne Ra. Lincoln 
Wales. Ibgn.s n tim.st Oolite Wolds. 
Siluri&n Rooks _. Cheshire Plain. Carbonif
 Rooks - i York Plain. ; ' \ 
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slates, this mountain group is famous for its pastoral scenery, its lakes and wooded 
valleys. 
The broad plain of Chester separates the Pennine chain from the Cambrian 
or Welsh mountains, composed of highly disturbed and distorted strata of Silurian 
and Cambrian slates, intermingled with igneous rocks, and interbedded with lavas 
and beds of volcanic ashes. In the south-east these ancient rocks are overlaid 
successively by old red sandstone and carboniferous limestone, and there the 
country, though hilly and even mountainous, is naturally fertile. In the remainder 
of Wales, however, although there are not wanting broad alluvial valleys 
bounded by wooded hills, vast tracts are covered with heath, and are only fit for 
pasture. 
When we cross the Bristol Channel we enter the last mountainous region of 
England-that which comprehends the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
attains its highest elevation in the granitic moorlands of Dartmoor. Geolo- 
gically this region differs totally from Wales, Silurian rocks being altogether 
absent, and Devonian' strata the ol<Jest formation met with. This south-western 
peninsula of England is, in fact, closely allied to the peninsula of Brittany in 
France, from which it is severed now by the Channel, but whence it derived its 
population, and also, in part at least, its flora. Its mountain ranges and hills are 
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bleak and treeless, as are those in the north, but they yield copper, tin, and lead, 
and between them lie broad pa:"ture-lands and fruitful valleys.- 
A broad expanse of comparatively level land separates the barren palæozoic 
mountain ranges of England and "
ales from the uplands and plains which occupy 
the entire eastern part of the country. Spreading over the whole of Central 
England, this level tract extends along the eastern foot of the l'ennine range to 
the coast of Yorkshire, merges on the west into the wide plain of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and can be traced southwards into the valley of the Severn, and beyond, 
through the vale of Taunton and other low-lying districts, to the south coast of 
Devonshire. K early the whole of this extensi, è region is occupied by the sand- 
stones, limestones, clays, and marls of the triassic and liassic formations, the 
harder of these rocks often rising into minor escarpments facing westwards, and 
overlooking rich undulating meadow lands and cultivated fields. 
On the east these plains and undulating grounds are bounded by an oolitic 
limestone range, which traverses England from the coast of Dorsetshire to the 
estuary of the Tees, presenting a bold escarpment to\\ ards the west, on ascending 
which we find ourselves upon an undulating table-land, mostly occupied by shcep 
pastures. The Cotswold Hills, which bound the vale of Gloucester, and the 
moorlands of Yorkshire, far away in thc north, both belong to this formation. 
Around the "
ash it disappears beneath the alluvial flats of the Bedford level, but 
everywhere else it dips below the chalk, which forms so prominent a featurc-in 
the physical geography of South-eastern England. 
The chalk, like the oolitic limestone, generally pre:sents a bold escarpment 
towards the west. It is most extensively developed on the plain of Balisbury. 
From this, as a centre, tbe ranges of chalk diverge in different directions. The 
South Downs stretch along the coast of the Channel as far as Beachy 
Head. The Korth Downs bound the valley of the Thames on the south, and 
terminate in the cliffs of Dover. A third range extends to the north-eastward, 
forming the Marlborough Downs, the ChiItern Hills, and the East Anglian 
Heights, which terminate with Hunstanton Cliff, at the mouth of the "
ash, but 
once again rise to the north of that shallow bay in the wolds of Lincoln and 
York. 
Clays, sands, limestones, and crag of the tertiary age overlie the chalk in the so- 
called basins of London and Hampshire; but between the North and South Downs 
the chalk has been removed by denudation, and the subjacent strata which occupy 
the district known as the', mId have been laid bare. Bounded by escarpments of 


· Cu1minating summits of mountain groups of Great Britain :- 
Korthern Highlands. Ben "'pis. 
Grampians, Ben K evis _ . . . 
.. Ben l\Iuich (
rac) Dhui 
Hills of Bouth f-:cotland, 
Ierrick 
.. .. Cheviot 
Pennine Chain, Cross Fell 
Cambrian mountains, 
CII Fell . 
"-elsh mountains, Hno\\don . 
Mountains of Devonshire and Cornwall, 1 es Tor (Dartmoor) 


3,422 feet. 
4,406 .. 
4,296 .. 
2,;64 .. 
2,669 .. 
2,928 .. 
3,230 .. 
3,õ90 .. 
2,0;i " 
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chalk, this area of denudation open8 out like an ancient bay upon the English 
Channel. It8lewl parts consist of clay, above which rises a central ridge composed 
of Hastings sands.- 
Quite as striking as the contrast between the rugged mountain regIOns which 
occupy North Britain and the "est of England is the difference of aspect presented 
by the opposite coasts of the island. The east coast is of uniform contour, ami 


Fi
. 6.-GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SOCTH-EA
TERN EXOLANU. 
According to Best. Scale 1 : 8,850.000. 
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2. Lpper TertIary. 




 
1. Weald. 


 


1. Allmil- 


14. Devonian. 
liO ::\1ilea. 


12. Permian_ 






 



 


16. Silurian. 


almost devoid of natural harbours, but their absence is somewhat compensated for 
by the existence of estuaries; the approaches to these, however, are often rendered 


. Culminating points of the uplan
s of EastprD England:- 
OOLITIC L 'IE T - R _ _ { Cotswold Hills, Clee\"e Hill 
I 
 OXE AXl.f
 York )Ioors, Button He'id . 
( 
outh Do"u!\, ßutser Hill. - 
:x orth Do" ns, I ukpcn Beacon 
CRETA( EO{;
 R n,GES . . . / Leith Hill - 
C'hiltern Hills, Wendover Hill 


1,134 feet. 
1,49
 " 
883 " 
973 n 
967 n 
905 n 
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dangerous hy shoals and sand-bank
. Marshes and shelving heaches are frequent 
along it, and the cliffs being for the most part composed of chalk, clay, or sand, 
and unable to resist the as",llIlts of the ocean, crumble away. In many places the 
sea gains upon the land rapidly. 
Y er) different are the featur{'
 of the western coast. Its contour exhibits far 
greater variety. In Scotland more especially it is indented h)" numerous sea 
lochs, bounded b)' bold mountains, reminding us of the fiords of X 01"\\ ay. ,rhilst 
along the whole of the eastern coast there is but one island of any note, the western 
coast of beotland is skirted hy the double chain of the Hebrides, the Isle of Man 
occupies the centre of the Irish Sea, and 
\.ngle,.ey lies off the co""t of "Tales. 
There are not wanting low "andy shorcs and tracts of marshy land, but bold cliffs 
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form its characteristic feature. Being composed of solid rocks, these headlands are 
better able to resist the wasting action of the sea than are the soft cliffs along the 
cast coast. Yet that waste, howeycr slow, is going on here also is proved by 
the detached masses of rock known as "Keedles" or "Stacks," which stand apart 
from the cliffs from which they have been severed by the erosive action of the 
tides and waves. 
The south-east coast of England resembles the east, but the western rises into 
bold cliffs of oM red sandstone and granite. It is deficient in natural harbours, 
and cliff.. of chalk alternate with stretches of marsh und flat traets of clay; but 
immediately to the west of Selsey Bill the safe road..tean of bpithead opens out 
between the mainland and the Isle of 'Yight, communicating with the spacious 
harbour of Portsmouth and the well-sheltered estuary leading up to :-;outhampton. 
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Farther west still, amongst the many bays which indent the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall, the foremost place belongs to Plymouth Sound, which ranks with 
Chatham and Portsmouth as a great naval station. 


If we now turn to a consideration of the principal features of Ireland, we 
shall find that they differ essentially from those presented by the more favoured 
sister island. Less varied in its contour, it exhibits likewise greater simplicity in 


Fig. 8.-PI,Y'Im. TH Somm ASD THE HA
IOAZE. 
From no Admimlty Chart. Scale 1 : 150.000. 
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its geological structure. Broadly speaking, it may be descrihed as consisting of a 
great central plain of carboniferuus limestone, stretching across from sea to sea, 
and bounded in nearly all directions by mountain masses composed of the most ancient 
geological formations.- The highlands of the north-east, north-west, and west 
consist of the same crystalline and Silurian rocks which are so extensively developed 
in Scotland. The south-eastern highlands likewise consist of Silurian strata pene- 
trated by granite, and overlying Cambrian rocks, thus repeating the features which 


. E. Hu1l, "The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland." 
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distinguish Xorth-western Wales, on the other side of St. George's Channel. But 
whilst in "Tales the old red sandstone occupies the region to the east of the more 
ancient rocks, it extends in Ireland to the south-west, ri
ing into a succession of 
ranges, amongst which lies the culminating point of the entire island.- 
The geological formations which in Great Britain inter.ene between the old 
red sandstone and the upper tertiary beds are in Ireland either wanting alto- 
gether, or occur only sparingly, being confined to the north-east of the island, where 
they crop out beneath the .ast sheet of basalt which furms the striking scenery 
along the coast of Antrim. 
In its coast-line Ireland presents features analogous to those of Great Britain. 
The eastern coast is mostl). flat, and obstructed by sunken rocks and sand-banks, 


Fig. 9.-COMPARATIVE SIZE OF SOME BItITl
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whilBt the western coast, facing the open Atlantic, abounds in deep inlets, or 
fiords, separated by rocky peninsulas terminating in bold headlands. There are 
many excellent harbours, but, owing to their remoteness from seats of industry, 
they are little frequented. 


RIVERS \.
D L-\KES. 
CmIP-\RED with the rivers of Continental Europe, those of Great Britain are inferior 
in length of course, volume, and the extent of the basins they drain; but when we 
consider the facilities they offer for navigation, those of England, at all events, 
· Culminating summits in Ireland :- 
Xorth-eastern hig-hlands, Slieve Donard (1\1ourne) 
Xorth-western highlands, Erri(!!tl (Donegal) 
'Vestern highlands, 'Iuilrp8 ,'fa
o) 
f'outh-eastern hi/-!"hlands, LUg"Ilaquilla \ \\îcklow) . 

uuth-" lstern highlands, CaIT'dntuohill ,Kt>rr
') . 


2,796 feet. 
2,-166 " 
2,688 n 
3,039 n 
3,414 n 
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are to be preferred. Rising in hills and uplands of moderate elevation, they 
are less exposed to changes of level and floods than continental rivers whose sources 
lie in rocky mountains, covered during part of the ycar with masses of snow. 
'Vales and Scotland are less favourably situated in this respect. Their rivers, 
unlike those of England, rise amongst elevated hills, and traverse narrow 


Fi!! 10 -THE RIVER BASINS OF THE BIUTISH I
LES. 
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valleys, their rapid course being often impeded by ledges of rocks. The rain runs 
quickly off the impervious rocks which occupy the greater part of their drainage 
basins, and hence they are liable to suddcn overflowing.;;. All this renders them 
unfit for navigation. The rivers of Ireland resemble those of England, in as far 
as they generally flow through a flat country, are rarely rapid, and seldom inter- 
rupted by cataracts; but they differ from them in frequently traversing lakes. 
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The largest of these is Lough Xeagh, which covers an area of 1.';6 square mileR, 
whilst Lucb Lumund, the most extensive Highland lake, only spreads o\er 4.). 
But size is not ùeauty, and few of the lakes of Ireland can compare with 
thuse of the Highlands and the Cumbrian hills in their picturesque surroundin
s. 
Yet even the largest of the Irish lakes is insignificant if we contrast it with the 
vast sheets of fresh water met with in other countries, more especially in Korth 
America. 
.A line drawn through Great Britain to mark the water-parting between the rivers 
which empty into the German Ocean and those flowing towards the west will be 
found to divide the island into twu unequal portions, the larger of which lies to the 
east. Nearly all the great rivers flo\\ in that direction, the Severn forming 
the only notable exception. In Ireland, on the other hand, the drainage is prin- 
cipally to the westward and southward, the Boyne being the only river of any 
importance which flows into the Irish Sea.- 


CLHU TE. 
GnE.-\T are the advantages whieh the Briti"h hIes derive from the mildness and 
equability of their climate. 'Vashed ùy the tepid \\ aters which move slowly from 
the tropical seas to\\ards the .Arctic Ocean, they form part of tbe domain of the 
Atlantic, whose humid atmosphere envelops them. Kowhere else in the world, 
except in the Faròc Isles and on tbe we,.;tern coast of Norway, does the actual 
temperature differ to the same extent from the temperature which might be luoken 
for from the geographical position of thp country \\ ith reference to the equator. 
In no other instance du the i"uthermal lines "weep so far to the northward. The 
mean annual temperature of Ireland, under lat..)2 N., is the 8ame as that of the 
eastern coast of 
\.merica, 980 miles farther suutb, under lat. 3
", and the winters 
in the extreme north of Seotland are as mild as in the Xew 'V orId, 2U' of latitude 
nearer to the equator. 
· The principal rivcr basins of the British Islands, including all those having an area of mer 1,000 
squarp miles;- 


GREAT BlllTAIS: 
f.; 
. pey. . . . . 
Dee of Aherdeen . 
Tay _ 
Forth 
T" eed 
Tyne. 
Humber. 
Trent 
Ouse 
"îtham . 
Ken. 
Great Uuse . 
Yare and ""l' cney . 
Thames and :\Iedway 


Area in LenJrth 
Sq. Mil"". in 1>Wes. 
EAsTEus 'V_HEUSHED. 
1,190 96 
i65 87 
2,250 107 
64.5 60 
1,8iO 96 
1,083 73 
9,293 20
 
4,052 16i 
4,207 l:n 
1,0.jO 89 
1,05-5 99 
2,766 156 
1,210 81 
5,935 215 


GREAT BIlITAIS: SOt:THEUN "'ATEUSHED. 


Awn of Salisbury . . . . . 1.132 67 


GUFAT BRITADI: 
Severn . 
f'evern proper 
Avon of Bristol 
"'ye 
Lsk 

Iersey 
Eden. 
Clyde 


Area in Lenlrth 
Sq. Miles. in Mile8. 
\V ESTEll'l/ \\" ATERSHED. 
8,119 186 
4,350 158 
891 62 
1,609 135 
540 65 
1,722 85 
995 69 
1,580 98 


IllEL\'l/D. 


Boyne 
Parrow, Suir, anù Kore 
Blackwatf'r . 
Shannon. 
Corrib 
Erne. 
Foyle. 
Bann. . . . . . . . 


1,040 
3,.
.
5 
1,284 
6,U60 
1,212 
1,6H9 
1,1:l9 
2,242 


70 
119 
104 
22
 
64 
64 
í3 
85 
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In summer, when the temperature of the air is higher t.han that of the ocean, 
the latter exercises a moderating influence upon tbe degree of beat, more especially 
in the west. Only in the inland counties and on part of the east coast do we meet 
with features reminding us of a continental climate. The temperature during 
that season decreases with a considerable degree of uniformity from (j3:) Fahr., in 
the Thames valley, to 54 0 in the Orkneys, and the isothermal" run across the 
country from east to west. 
Very different are the climatic conditions of winter, for it is then that the tepid 
waters of the Atlantic, by considerably raising the temperature of the air, exercise 


Fig. 1l.-IsoTHRR"l.l.L LI"ES FOR Jt-LY A
D JANI;ARY. 
Accordmg to Ale);llllder Buchan. 


Temperature of JuJy. 


Temperature of .January. 


more powerfully their beneficent influence. The isothermal lines, instead of turn- 
ing east and west, then almost follow the direction of the meridians, and the mean 
temperature of the Orkney Islands is hardly inferior to that of London, situated 
over 500 miles to the south. In the eastern part of Great Britain, and more 
especially in that portion of it which lies between tbe N aze and the Firth of Forth, 
the winter is coldest, owing to the greater exposure to easterly winds blowing from 
the ice-clad plains of the continent, as well as to the lower temperature of the 
German Ocean,. whilst the warm westerly winds are shut out by meridional 


. Temperature of the Atlantic in ,January, on the north-wpst coast üf Scotland, 4i)0 Fahr., or 50 
warmer tl>an the air. Temperature of the northern part of the Herman Ocean, 41 0 , or:!' "armcr thHn 
the air. 
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mountain ranges. January is a far colder month on the banks of the Thames than 
in the Hebrides, and plants which the frosts of :Middlesex would kill flourish 
in these islands in the open air, e,en in midwinter.- Yet it happens but 
rarely that the larger rivers become ice-bound, and a sight such as the Thames 
presented in February, I81-!, when it was fr07en over aLove London nridge, and 
placards announced that tbere was a "safe pathway over the river to Bankside," is 
not likely to be seen again, since it was due in some measure to old London nridge, 
with its narrow arches, which now no longer obstructs the free passage of the ri, er. 
The winter temperature is mildest on the southern coasts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, and there the myrtle and other sub-tropical plants flourish in the open air all 
the year round. 
Snow and ice are known, of course, and the quantity of the former which 
occasionally falls in Xorthern England and in the Scotch Highlands is great. 
It is rare, however, for the thermometer to fall below It'.... Fahr., and rarer still 
for such a degree of cold to continue for any length of time. The difference 
between the mean temperature of the coldest and warmest months hardly ever 
exceeds 25 c Fahr., and in South-weE1tern England it does not amount to IH- Fahr. 
This is very little when compared with places on the continent, for at Paris 
and Rome it amounts to 30 0 Fabr., at Berlin to 36 0 Fahr., and at Yienna to 
40- Fahr. The daily range of the summer temperature in Shetland, the Orkncys, 
and the Hebrides, which enjoy perhaps the most insular climate in Europe, is only 
about IO J Fahr. On the west shore of Great Britain it rises to 12 0 and 14) Fahr., 
in the central districts to 13 Fabr., and in the south to 20 0 Fahr. At Paris and 
other plares on the continent it is much higher.t 
Tbe direction of the winds naturally exercises an important influence upon 
temperature, no less than upon the distribution and amount of rain. The westerly 
winds, which preponderate throughout the year, and more especially in summer 
and autumn, carry with them the warmth and moisture of the Atlantic. Easterly 


. Ramsay, .. Physical Geography and Geology of the British Isles." 
t )bA'I TEMPERATCRE I' DEGREES FAHREXHEIT. 
Difference be- 
t...-een coldest 
and warmest 
Latitude. Winter. Spring. Summer. Autumn. Year. Month. 

andwich (Or1.nc)s). 69 0 5' 39'1 0 43'9" 54'3 0 47"õ o 46'2 0 li':.!o 
Aberdeen 57 0 9' 38-9 48'2 5i"3 49'9 48'6 22'6 
Glasgow. 55 0 .51' 39'7 46,5 60'1 44'4 4i'7 23'0 
Edinburgh 55 0 27' 38'4 450 57'1 4i'8 4i'l 21'3 
Carlisle 54 0 5.' 37'2 45-4 57'4 47'8 47'0 22'3 
York. 53 0 51' 36'3 49'4 62'4 48,6 49'2 :l4'8 
)[ancheBter . 53 0 29' 38'3 47'4 59'8 49'i 48'8 24'1 
Li...erpool 53 0 25' 41'3 49'3 61'1 51'5 50'8 21'7 
Dublin 53 0 21' 40.6 48'5 61'0 50'0 50'0 17-7 
Birmingham 52 0 55' 38'8 49'0 61'5 50'4 50'0 25'2 
Limerick 52 0 39' 41'6 48'5 58'6 492 49'5 18'7 
Oxford 51 0 46' 37'0 47'2 60'4 50'0 48'6 24'2 
8wansea . 51 0 36' 4.5'5 49-7 63'7 56'0 53'7 24'4 
London 51 0 30' 39'6 49'1 62'9 51'8 50'8 26'7 
Gosport 50 0 47' 40'0 50'1 62-7 53'4 51'8 25'0 
Plymouth 50 0 22' H'9 49'7 60'9 52'9 52-1 17'4 
Penzancl' 50 0 7' H.2 49'3 60'9 51'i 51'8 19'5 
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winds are most frequent between January and May_ They are dry and cold, 
checking the vegetation in spring, and are frequently pwductive of those dense 
fogs which have given the Driti:sh climate so unenviable a reputation. 
To the annual amount of rain, and its distribution over the :year, the British 
Isles are largely indebted for their fertility, and under this beneficent influence 
even naturally sterile tracts, which in many other countries would present an 
aspect of desolation, become covered with a carpet of verdure, and afford at least 
succulent pasturage to sheep. Even in the eastern counties, which are ItJss 
exposed to the westerly moisture-laden winds, the rainfall is ample, and numerous 
rivers and rivulets irrigate the soil. On an average far more rain falls than in 
France,. and though, owing to the greater humidity of the atmosphere, the 
amount of evaporation is less, the area occupied by marshes is of small extent. 
In England this circumstance is due to the undulations of the soil, which 


Fil5. 12_- DIAGRUI: E"HIBITI'ÕG THE AN);TAL :MAIWH OF TE\ll'ERATURE. 
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facilitate tbe drainage of the land; whilst in Ireland the surplus waters collect 
in lakes, occupying rocky cavities, or are sucked up by peat bogs, without filling 
the air with, pestiferous miasmata. 
The rainfall is most considerable in the west, because the mountain ranges 
extending north and south intercept the westerly winds which travel across the wide 
expanse of the Atlantic, and compel them to part with most of the moisture they 
carry. In Ireland the quantity of rain increases gradually as we proceed from the 
we
t to the east coast, and the same phenomenon, on a larger scale, may be observed 
in Great Britain. Nowhere else is the influence which mountain ranges exercise 
upon the distribution of rain more strikingly exhibited, its amount being in every 
case most considerable along the western slope. At 'Vhitehaven, which lies at 
the western foot of the Cumbrian hills, the annual fall of rain is 4ï inches, whilst 


· A\crage rainfall in France (DeI('s
e) . 
Great Britain 
Irf'I1md 


" 


30 inches. 
33 
36 
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at York, beJond the Pennine range, it is only 
9 inches. Still more considerable 
are the differences between the 10\\ lands and the mountainous districts, In the 
west of Great Britain and in Ireland, in the immediate neighbourhood of hig-h 
hills, the average rainfall is from 80 to l,in inches, and in certain localities it is 
higher. Thus at the Stye, in Cumberland, 
,jU feet above the level of the sea, 
2:?--1 inches of rain fell in 18GG, a quantit
. immensely in excess of what has been 
recorded in any other part of the temperate zone, and exceeded only by the 
downpour at certain localities lying within the topics.- 
It was llr. Dalton who first observed that the rainfall in the British hIes is 
most, considerable in autumn, and not in summer, as in Central Europe. There 
are, however, a few stations where, owing to local causes, the maximum occurs in 
winter or in summer. 
The variability and uncertainty of the climate of Great Britain are frequently 
dwelt upon as a great disadvantage, but a disp.lssionate inquiry, and, above all. a 
comparison with other land!', popularly supposed to be more favourably circum- 
stanced, must convince us that there are equal countervailing advantages. Sudden 
changes of temperature and moisture ma) prove hurtful in the case of certain 
diseases, but the climate upon the whole is favourable to the development of the 
physical powers, and hence of the moral and intellectual endowments of man. 
King ('harles II. was not far wrong" hen, in answer to some disparaging remarks 
of his courtiers, who extolled the climates of Italy, Spain, and France, at the 
expense of that of England, he said he thought "that was the best climate 
where he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least without trouble and 
inconvenience, the most da
-s of the year and the most hours of the day; and this 
he thought hft could be in England more than in any other country in Europe." t 


.- A'ERAGE RAI'IFALL IS IscHEs. 
Winter, Spring. Summer. Autumn. V..ar. 
Eastern slope of Great Britain :- 
Edinburgh 5'S 5'3 6'; ;'4 25'2 
York 5'1 5'1 ;'1 11'4 28'; 
Oxford. 4'8 4'5 7"l ;'3 23'7 
London 4'0 3'S 5'6 5'S 19'2 
Hull 3'2 2'1 7'0 5'S 18'2 
NJuth Coast :- 
Gosport 8'2 6'9 7'1 10-1 32'3 
Penzance . 14'1 9'4 8'4 14'0 45'9 
\Yestern slope of Great Britain:- 
Liverpool. ;'3 6'2 9'8 10'8 34'1 

[anchestcr S'I 6'9 9'9 10'6 35'5 
Lancaster, 11'2 6'4 112 11'7 40'5 
Kendal 16'1 9'6 12'7 ;5-3 53'7 

f>athwaite (Borrowdale) 43'0 22'8 33'2 43'2 14:!'2 
"llit(.havcn , 12'7 7'1 13'7 13'S 4;'3 
Glasgow 5'3 3'; 6'4 5'S 21'2 
Ireland :- 
-West Port, 12-3 11'; 11'; 11)'1 45'S 
Limerick 7'7 ;'1 9'3 10'1 34'2 
Annagh &'6 6'S 8'9 9'4 34'7 
Dublin. 6'8 5'9 S'l S'.j 29'3 
t Sir oW. Tcmple, ".orks. iii, p, 220. 
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The influence of this climate upon the animal creation, and even upon the 
vegetable kingdom, is as favourable as upon the human constitution. The 
warmth of summer is never so great, nor is its accession so sudden, as to occasion 
a too rapid development or too high excitement of organized bodies; nor the cold 
of winter so extreme as to depress their vitality to an injurious degree. The 
natural formation, soil, and cultivation, with few exceptions, prevent the generation 
of marsh effluvia, whilst the fresh and strong westerly winds which prevail, 


Fig. 13.-RAIN l\L
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owing to the position of the country, cause a continued renewal of the atmosphere, 
even in the closest and most crowded streets of the manufacturing towns.- 
These climatic conditions have, moreover, vastly contributed to make the 
British Isles a geographical whole, and in amalgamating the various races by 
whom they are inhabited. In most other countries migration is attended with 
considerable risk, and a period of acclimatization has usually to be passed through. 
In Great Britain the natives of either England or Scotland may exchange homes 


. MacCulloch," Sratistical Account of the British Empire," i. 
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without being inconvenienced to the same extent as would Bretons or Provençals 
under similar circumstances. On the other hand, foreigners born under brighter 
skies generally complain about the palene
d of the sun, and of the fogs, which in 
some of the to\\ns, where they are impregnated with the smoke rising from thou- 
sands of chimneys, are very dense, and hinder the free circulation of the air. 


FLOR-\. 
I
 its main features the British flora resembles that of Continental Europe, with 
a strong intermingling of American species, increasing in number as we tra"el 
towards the west. There are only a few plants not indigenous to Continental 
Europe, of which the most remarkable is the jointed pipewort, or Eriocfluloll 
septallgulare, a native of tropical America, found in the Isle of Skye and in the 
west of Ireland, whither the gulf-stream has carried it. 
The researcbes of botanists have clearly established the fact that the existing 
flora is the outcome of successive floral invasions which transpired during the 
tertiary age, whilst the British Islands still formed a part of the neighbouring 
continent. The first of these invasions of surviving species took place probably in 
the eocene age, and is confined to the hilly parts of South-western Ireland. It is 
an alpine flora, quite distinct from the flora of the Scotch and '''' elsh mountains, 
and has been traced to the 'Ye="tern Pyrenees. A second botanical province 
embraces Devonshire and Corn" all, South "
ales, and a considerable portion of 
Southern Ireland. "
hen this flora first obtained a footing upon the British Isles a 
barrier must have stretched across what is now the English Channel to Brittany and 
Xormandy. Some of its most characteristic species are the beautiful ciliated heath, 
the purple spurge, and the graceful ::;ibthorpia. A third illvasion took place when 
England was joined to the north of France. This flora is more especially deve- 
loped in the chalk districts of ::;outh-eastern England. To this succeeded, during 
the glacial period, an invasion of alpine plants, principally from Xorwuy, which 
survive on the hills of "?ales, Xorthern England, and Scotland. ,rben the 
glaciers finally melted away, and the land emerged anew, there occurred the 
fifth invasion, the last in order of time, but the most important in its influence on 
the character of British vegetation. This invasion emanated from Germany, at 
that period joined to the Briii::.h Isle=" by a wide plain stretching across the southern 
portion of the 
orth Sea. This hardy flora rapidly spread over the country, 
where it found a congenial soil; it invaded Scotland and Ireland, mingled with 
the floras of more ancient date, and pushed them back to the west and south-west. 
Though Europe has played the principal part in gi, ing to the British Isles 
their vegetable clothing, America, too, has contributed a share; but whilst the 
European species migrated by land, those of American origin were carried to these 
shores, as to the coast of Xorway, through the agency of the gulf-stream, and 
hence they are most numerous on the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and thé Shetland 
Islands, where they outnumber European species. 
Climate bas exercised a paramount influence upon the distribution of British 
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plants. The cool summer prevents the ripening of many fruits which flourish in 
countries having a far lower mean annual temperature, whilst the mildne
s of winter 
has rendered it possible to naturalise many plants of 80uthern climes, which the cold 
winter of the north of Continental Europe would kill. Apricots, peaches, and grapes 
only ripen, with rare exceptions, when afforded the shelter of a wall; yet myrtles 
and other evergreens flourish in the open air, and the strawberry-tree (Arbutu8 
fmedo) , with its rich foliage and red berries, forms a charming feature in the 
woods of Killarney. :Many exotics, including even natives of the tropics, have 
been successfully introduced, and add to the beauty of pleasure grounds and 


Fig. H.-YCCCAB ON TllßRCO (SClLLY ItjLANDB1. 
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parks. Cacti grow in the rocks near Torquay; the .\merican aloe flourishes in 
Salcombe Hay; magnolias from South America, proteas from the Cape, and 
camellias from Japan, are successfully cultivated; and on Tresco, one of the Rcilly 
Islands, we meet with a fine avenue of yuccas. But ornamental plants are not 
the only exotics, for most of the bread corns, including wheat, barley, and rye; 
the potato; much of the produce of the kitchen gardens; and many other plants 
now widely cultivated, have been derived from other and warmer climates. 
In Roman and Sa'Xon time8 a considerahle part of the ('ountry was covered 
with forest8, formed, as now, of oaks and beeches, birches and Scotch firs. 
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almost to the exclusion of other trees. )Iost of thege forests have either wholly 
disappeared, or have been considerably reduced in ",ize. Extensive woods survive, 
however, in portions of Scotland and England, the most famous being the New 
Forest in Hampshire, Dean Forest in Gloucestershire, and Sherwood Forest in 
KottinghaI?shire. There the lover of nature may still ramble beneath woodland 
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trees, whilst elsewhere, though tbe name of "forest" is retained, the trees have 
disappeared to make room for fields and pastures; and though Great Britain 
does not equal certain continental countries in the extent of its forests, it is 
still appropriately described as a " woody region." From the southern shore of 
England to the foot of the Grampians, beyond the Clyde and the Tay, and 
for several hundred feet up the slopes of the mountains, this woody region 
99-K 
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stretches. It is eloquently described by :Mr. Watson" as " an undulating plain of 
meadows, pastures, and cultivated fields, separated from each other by hawthorn 
hedges or stone walls, and tbickly interspersed with parks, woods, gardens, towns, 
and high-roads, altogether betokening a climate where man may attain a high state 
of civilisation, and live for ease and pleasure, as well as for laborious occupations. 
It is the region where the trees flourish, and the flowers, rendered classic by our poets, 
bloom, and is not less loved by many of us, because their very commonness has 
made them familiar by vernacular names, without the aid of botanical systems or 
a dead language. It is, pal" excellence, the land of the daisy and cowslip, the oak 
and hawthorn, the hazel copse and the" oodbine bower: the region of fruits and 
flowers, where the trees of the forest unite a graceful beauty with strength and 
majesty, and where the fresh greensward of the pasture, commingling with the 
yellow waves of the corn-field, tells to us that here at least 


'The chef'k of Spring 
Smiles in the ki8S of Autumn.' 


" lliack swampy moors, such as deface so large a portion of the next, or barren, 
region, are in this of comparati vely rare occurrence and small extent. The downs 
and chases in early spring are coyered with the countless blossoms of the golden 
gorse, or the more gaudy broom, and empurplcd with the different kinds of heath 
during summer and autumn. Little, indeed, as we may regard these shrubs, in 
Bweden and North Russia the gorse is prized as we prize the myrtles of the 
south; and our common heaths are unknown over a wide extent of Europe. The 
oak, asb, yew, hornbeam, alders, elms, poplars, and willows are the principlll native 
trees of this region; the first four gradually yielding to the pine, white birch, and 
mou
tain ash as we approach the higher portion, forming the upland zone. The 
beech, sycamore, and Spanish chestnut have been introduced, and the first two now 
spring up self-:-own and readily. 
\ climate in which the heat of summer is rarely 
excessive, and where rain and clouds are so frequent, is unadapted to the spon- 
taneous growth of fruits, and we accordingly find our native productions poor in 
the extreme. The wild cherry, crab, bullace, and native pear are the arborescent 
fruit trees. The raspberry, strawberry, blackberry, sloe, hazel nut, hip and haw, 
form a very indifferent catalogue for our shrubby and herbaceous fruit plants. The 
cranberry, bilbcrry, and crowberry, with the fruit of the mountain ash and juniper, 
common to this and the barren region, are greatly surpassed hy one fruit, almost 
peculiar to the latter, viz. the cloud berry. Lastly, the different kinds of goose- 
berries and currants cultivated in our gardens are probably derived from species 
indigenous to Britain, and are very apt to spring up in our woods and hedges from 
translated seeds." 
'\Yhen we leave these smiling lowlands, so characteristic of England, we pass 
through an upland affording excellent pasturage for sheep and cattle, !lnd finally 
enter the barren tracts of moorlands and peat bogs, which cover a wide area in the 
Highlands of Scotland, no less than in the mountain regions of England and 'Vales. 


. "Distributioll of British Plants." 
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THE British fauna has undergone many ,'icissitudes in the course of ages. Not 
only hay(' large mammals, which" e know to have been the contemporaries of pre- 
historic man, perished, but even during historical times, as civilisation progressed. 
and land \Va,,; more and more brought under cultivation, several wild animals 
have been exterminated. Of the existence of such southern types as the cave lion, 
the hippopotamus, the mammoth, and hyena, or of the northern reindeer and the 
great Irish deer, we only possess records furnished by deposits in caverns and river 
gravels. The wild ox, a fierce and powerful animal of white colour, which 
abounded in the time of the Romans, still browses ill Hamilton Fore,,;t, near 
Cadzow Ca:stle, in Lanarkshire, and in a few other parks, but it is virtually extinct 
as a wild animal. llritish bears, which excited much admiration at Rome. were 
last heard of in the eleventh century, when a Gordon, as a reward for his valour in 
killing one, was granted three bears' heads as a coat of arms. The wolf, during 
Anglo-Saxon times, was a most destructive animal, and, to encourage its exter- 
mination, wolves' tongues were accepted in expiation of certain crimes, and in 
payment of the tribute exacted from the WeIsh. But it survived, for all that, for 
many centuries afterwards, and the last was killed in Scotland in 1680, and in 
Ireland only in the beginning of the eighteenth century. The wild boar was 
extirpated at the time of the Civil 'Yar, having been preserved up till then as a 
favourite animal of chase. The beaver, even at the time when Giraldus Cambrensis 
travelled in "
ales, in 1188, had become- scarce, and "as confined to a few rivers 
of that principality; and birds, though far better able than land animals to elude 
their pursuers, have become extinct almost within the memory of man. The original 
capereailzie, or great cock of the wood, still frequent in Europe, and formerly in 
the fir woods of Scotland and Ireland, has not been seen since 1760, whi]"t the great 
bustard (Oti8 tarela) has disappeared more recently. The latter had its last home 
on the downs of "
iltshire. 
The only wild carnivorous quadrupeds still forming part of the British fauna 
are the fox, the badger, the otter, the weasel, the polecat, the stoat, the marten, 
and the wild cat. All of these have become scarce, and the fox, at all events, 
would have been exterminated long ago, if it were not for the protection extended 
to it by the lovers of field sports. 
The ruminating animals are represented by the stag, or red deer, the roebuck, 
and the fallow deer, the latter now extending to Ireland. The stag is confined 
to th
 Highlands of Scotland, Exmoor Forest, and the woods of Killarney, but 
formerly its range was far more extensive. Amongst gnawing animals are the 
hare, rabbit, squirrel, and dormouse, together with a large variety of rats and 
mice, whilst the insect eaters include the hedgehog and the mole, which are general 
in fields and heaths throughout England. 
Very considerable is the number of birds, not in species only, but also in 
individuals, and since legislation has spread its sheltering mantle over most of 
them, the day when British woods and fields will be without their feathered 
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songsters is probahly a very remote one. )Iany of the
e birds are stationary; 
otbers only visit the British Isles during part of the year. Amongst stationary 
birds are many sweet songsters-including, thrushes, finches, linnets, blackbirds, 
and skylarks-robins and sparrows, rooks, crows, and starlings, the latter 
devouring prodigiow; quantities of slugs, worms, &c., so noxious to the farmer, 
wbilst othprs render themselves equally useful l>
' keeping within bounds the 
myriads of insects. In tbis task they are aided by numerous songsters and 
other birrls which arrive as the heralds of spring, and return to more congenial 
climates in the fall of the year. Amongst these birds of passage are the swallow, 
the cuckoo, the martin, the quail, the stork (a very rare visitor), and the nightin- 
gale, which occasionally extends its wanderings as far as Yorkshire, but never 
crosses over to Ireland. Other birds, whose breeding-places are in the arctic 
regions, visit the British I,lands in winter. 
Iost prominent among these are 
fieldfares, woodcocks, snipes, swans, ducks, geese, and a variety of aquatic birds. 
Amongst game birds the partridge, the black grouse or heath-fowl, and the red 
grouse or moorfowl are the most common, the first named increasin
 with extend- 
ing cultivation, whilst the latter two are confined to the wild moorlands of 
Northern England, Scotland, and Ireland. The ptarmigan, which had a wide 
range formerly, occurs now only in the wildest parts of Scotland and in the 
Hebrides. The pheasant, like most of the domesticated birds, is of forei,g-n origin. 
Birds of prey become scarcer every day, but the golden eagle still frequents 
the high mountain regions, whilst the sea eagle is common along the western 
i'hore, from the Shetland Islands as far as South Wales. 
Frogs and toads abound in certain localities, but reptiles proper are very scarce, 
being confined to lizards, efts, harmless snakes, and the common viper, or adder, 
the latter alone being venomous. In Ireland there are no snakes. 
The seas and rivers, as far as they are not polluterl by the refuse of factories 
and towns, abound in fish, crustacea, and molluscs. Amongst sea fish the most 
higbly valued are the cod, turbot, mackerel, herring, pilchard, sole, and haddock, 
whilst the ri\Ters and lakes, more especially in Scotland and Ireland, yield salmon, 
trout, char, and other fish. English oysters were so greatly esteemed in antiquity 
that they were sent to Rome, and" natives" have lost none of their reputation at 
the present day. 


I:-iH\mT\XTs. 


OF the earliest history of man as an inhabitant of the British Isles there exist 
only geological records, and these tend to prove that his first advent dates back to 
a time antecedent to the great glacial epoch," but that he returned to more 
congenial lands as the glaciation proce('ded. By degrees he adapted himself to 
the severity of tbe climate, and, like the Greenlander of our own time, lived in 
comparative comfort on the edges of glaciers and snow-fields. That be was a 
contemporary of the mammoth and other mammals now extinct is sufficiently 
proved by the discovery of his rude implements associated with the bones of these 


. Rams.l
," Physical (;,'olo!!;)" aniI Gl'og-ral'hy of Grl',lt Blitain." 
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animals. The famous "ookey Hole, near ',ells, yielded the bones of various 
carnivorous animals, including the hyena, the wolf, and the bear, as well as 
those of the mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, B08 primigl'niu8, gigantic Irish deer, 
and horse, together with rudely shaped implements made of flint alld burnt bones. 
Similar remains have been unearthed in other caws and in older valley gravels, 
the implements in these instances being of rude workmanship, such as are 
usuallyas:<igned to the palæolithic or old stone age. Far more frequent, how- 
ever, has been the discovery of polished celts and other articles indicating a 
higher stage of civilisation. These relics of the neolithic age occur everpvhere 
throughout the British Isles, from Caithness to Cornwall, and from the east 
coast of England to the west coast of Ireland. E,-en in the bleak Orkney and 
t;hetland Islands, and all over the Inner and Uuter Hebrides, thf'Y ha"e been 
met with.- Seolithic man was associated with a mammalian fauna very different 
from that of the palæolithic age, its most characteristic members being dogs, horses, 
pigs, several breeds of oxen, the bison, the red deer, and the great Irish deer. 
Still further and fuller evidence of the presence of prehistoric man is furnished 
by sepulchral barrows, cairns, and cromlechs, and b) the remains of human 
habitations. The most interesting amongst these latter are the Cl"fllll/oges, so 
abundant in Ireland and Scotland. The first of these lake dwellings was dis- 
covered in 18:39, in the small Lake of Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, in the county 
of l\Ieath, Besides the bones of domestic animals, it yielded weapons and other 
articles made of stone, bone, wood, bronze, iron, and silver, thus proving that it must 
have been inhabited from the most remote to a comparati vely recent period; and 
in reality some of these Irish lake dwellings served as places of refuge down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. Thes/' el"fll/I/o[}ell are not constructed 
on piles over the water, like the lake dwellings of 
witzerIand, but are placed 
upon islands, in many instances artificial, and enclosed by a stockade of timber. 
A narrow causeway generally connected them with the land, and boats cut out 
of a single piece of oak have been found near them. The bllrrOlcs, or artificial 
mounds of earth erected for sepulchral purposes, as well as the cairn.<, or heaps 
of stone piled up with the same objects, or as memorials, have furnished even 
more interesting information on the ancient inhabitants of the country. ::\Iany 
of them date back to prehistoric times, but others have been constructed since 
the occupation of the country by Romans and Saxons. The oldest barrows are 
of a longish shape; the skulls found in them are, with scarcely an exception, 
dolichocephalic; and most of the implements are of polished stone, or neolithic. 
Keither bronze nor iron weapons have been discovered in them. According to 
Huxley, people by whom these barrows, as "ell as most of the chambered gallery 
graves, were erected, were kinsmen of the Iberians and Aquitani. t They were 
a dark people, and the Silures, who inhabited South-western England and the Cas- 
site rides, or Tin Islands, belonged to them. They are described by Greek writers 
as having curly hair and dark complexions, and as comparatively civilised in their 


· James Geikie, "The Great Ice Age." 
t "Critiques and Addrl'sses," 18i3. 
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habits. Of this dark race no trace exists at the present day, except perhaps in 
the black hair and dark eJes of many 'Yelshmen. 
Successive waves of Celtic invaders gradually dispossessed these earlier 
inhabitants of the most fertile districts, and drove them north and west into the 
hilly regions. The first to arrive were the foretiühers of the Gaels, and to 
these succeeded the Cymri. These latter gradually spread over'the whole of 
England and Scotland as far as the Tay, and perhaps even beyond that river, 
driving the Gaels into the more sterile mountainous parts, and into Ireland. In 
Western '\Vales the Gaels, or "Gwyddel," maintained their ground up to the 
sixth century, when the last remnants sought a refuge amongst their kinsmen in 
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Ireland; but long before that time the great Teutonic immigration, which 
thoroughly changed the character of the population of England, had commenced. 
'Vhen Julius Um;;ar landed in England, fifty-five years before the Christian 
era, he found the coast in the occupation of blue-eyed, fair-haired Belgæ, who 
tilled the land, kept cattle, and made use of copper and iron rings for money. 
The inland part., however, waS inhabited by "those who, according to existing 
tradition, were t.he aborigines of the island." These" inland people," Julius 
Cmsar says in his" Commentaries," "for the most part do not sow corn, but 
live on milk and flesh, and are clothed in skins. They all stain themselves with 
woad, which makes them of a blue tinge, and gives thpm a fearful appearance in 
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battle; they also wear their hair long, and shave every part of the body except 
the head and the upper lip. Every ten or twelve of them have their wives in 
common, especially brothers with brothers, and parents with childrcn; but 
if any children are born they are accounted the children of those by \\ horn 
each maiden was first espoused." Druidism flourished among these Britons as 
vigorously as with their kinsmen in Gaul. Amongst these British tribes were 
Morinii, Rhemi, and Atrebatii, as in Korthern France. The Atrt'batii were more 
civilised than the others, and had grown" ealthy through their agriculture and 
industry. 
The Roman occupation, howe\er great its influence upon the progress of 
civilisation, affected but little the ethnical compu:,ition of the population. \Vhen 
the great empire fell to pieces, and Britain became a prey to anarchy, the TeutoniC' 
tribes of 
orthern Europe, who had long haras,;eù its coasts, obtained a permanent 
footing in it, exterminating or reducing to a state of senitude the inhabitants 
whom they found dwelling there, or driving them to the sterile hilly districts. 
'Yarlike Jutes established themselves on the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, on the Islc 
of \Vight, and on the coast of Hampshire; Saxons, with kindred tribes from Lower 
Germany, amongst whom the Friesians were the most prominent, occupied the 
basin of the Thames as well as the coasts of Essex and t;ussex, still named after 
them; Angle::!, from the southern part of the Cimbrian peninsula, dro,oe the 
Britons out of Central and Xorthern England. Later still an invasion of Danes 
and Northmen took place, and last of all 'Yilliam the Conqueror, with his 
fifty thousand French-speaking 
ormans, landed. So warlike invasion has taken 
place since then, but the population of the British Islands, already of such 
diverse origin, has repeatedly received fresh accessions of kindred or alien immi- 
grants, and is receiving them annually, down to the present day. Religious 
persecution drove thousands of Flemings and Frenchmen to the shores of England, 
where they founded new industries, and in course of time amalgamated with 
the people. Palatines settled in the country when driven from their homes 
by the ruthless hosts of Louis XIY., and political refugees of an nations have 
at all times found a secure asylum on British soil. The stock of the actual 
population of the British Isles consists of northern types, viz. Celtic Britons 
and Teutonic Saxons, Northmen, and kindred tribes. It is not in accordance 
with facts to comprehend so mixed a people under the general term of Anglo- 
Saxons, as if it had had no other ancestors than the Germanic invaders who came 
from the banks of the Elbe and the Cimbrian peninsula. The name of Anglo- 
Celts, suggested by Huxley and other anthropologists, is the only one by which 
the people of England, no less than of the British Isles collectively, can be 
appropriately designated. In ordinary conversation, however, names are indif. 
ferently made use of which, far from being synonyms, convey contradictory 
notions as to the origin of the population. \Ve speak of "Great Britain" as 
distinguished from "Little Britain," or Dretagne, as if that island were still 
in the sole occupation of Celtic Britons. On the other hand, the name of 
"England," or "Land of the Angles," is geographically applied to the whole 
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southern portion of Great Britain, and frequently used III a still more compre- 
hensiye sense. 
But although the Anglo-Celtic population of the British Islands is upon the 
whole a mixed one, it is not difficult to point out certain districts where one or 
other of its constituent elements preponderates. In '\Vestern Ireland, in the 
Highlands of t;cotland, in the Cumbrian mountains, in 'Vale::!, and in Cornwall the 
old Celtic type still maintains its ground; Angles, Saxons, Friesians, and Jutes are 
most numerous along the east coast, upon which their ancestors first effected a 
landing, and in the adjoining districts. The Danish element is strongly repre- 
sented in the whole of the region, embracing fifteen counties, from Hertford to 
Durham, which was formerly known as the district of the" Danelagh," or Danish 
Law. The Northmen preponderate in the northern parts of Great Britain. 
Firmly established on th(' Orkneys, they founded colonies on the coasts of 
Hcotland, Cumberland, and Northumberland. As to the ancient masters and 
settlers of the country, their memory survives in the names of rivers and moun- 
tains, towns and yillages.- Nearly all the river names are Celtic, being derived 
from four words (afoll, dOli, uisge, and dlcr), all meaning" river" or " water." 
The British Celts occupy the most remote districts of the British Isles, t whilst 
the immigrants of Teutonic race have established themselves nearest to the con- 
tinent. This geographical distribution of the two races has exercised a most potent 
influence upon the history of Europe. Great Britain has been likened by :\Iichelet::: 
to a huge ship which turns her prow towards France; and this prow is occupied 
by men of Teutonic origin, whilst the Celts are kept in the background, in remote 
peninsulas and in Ireland. The contrast between the two nations dwelling on 
either side of the Channel is abrupt, and without ethnical transition. France 
formerly stood face to face with her enemy, whilst her natural allies of kindred 
race were far away, and often beyond reach, and never were wars waged with 
greater fury than those between the Saxon islander and the continental Gaul. 
But, fortunately for mankind, this ancient hatred has died out, and a feeling of 
mutual respect and friendship now animates the two neighbouring nations. 
Happily for England, her intercourse with the remainder of the world has 
not always been of a warlike nature. The British Isles are rich in deep and 
spacious harbours-far more so than France; and in comparing the coasts of the 
two countries we may even say that" Father Ocean has a bias for England." 
England, besides, enjoys the advantage of higher tides, which enable vessels of 


. K('mble, ., The Raxons in England;" "'right, "The Celt. the Roman. and the Saxon;" Skene, 
" Celtic ::-;eotland." 
t Number of Ccltic-spt.alring persons throughout the British Isles:- 
Irish Gaels 867,600 
:Manxmcn 11,500 
Scotch Gaels _ 309,300 
Cymri (Welsh) 996,500 


Total . 


2,185,900 


Of the above about 457,000 cannot spcak English. (E. G. Ravenstein, JOll1"1l111 of the Statistical Society, 
1879.) 
t "Histoirc de :Fmnce," ü. 
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considerable burden to penetrate the estuaries of her rivers, almost to the heart of 
the country. As long as the British Isles were thinly peopled, and produced 
sufficient to supply the wants of the inhabitants, foreign commerce, as might have 
bcen expected, did not attain considerable proportions. Yet London, even before 
the arrival of the Romans, engaged in maritime commerce, and during the )[iddle 
Age." "henever its citizens had a respite from civil commotions and foreign wars, 
they resumed their commercial activity. The ancestors of many of the inhahitants 
of the coast were hardy Xorthmen, and from them they inherited a love of maritime 
adventure, and an eager longing to struggle with waves and tempests. Yet it 
was not they who took the lead in those memorable discoveries which brought the 
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countries of the world nearer to each other, and converted a space without limits 
into a simple globe, easily encompassed by man. The glory of having discovered 
the ocean routes to the Indies and the Pacific was fated to be won by the 
mariners of the more cÏ-viliscd nations of Southern Europe. But the seamen of 
England quickly learnt to find out new ocean routes for themselves, and soon their 
audacity and endurance placed them at the head of all their rivals. The expeditions 
which they sent forth to the arctic regions to discover a north-west passage to 
China. and which they still continue to equip, no longer for the sake of commerce, 
but o
t of a pure love for science, are amongst the most heroic enterprises recorded 
by history. But where one English vessel ventured into unkno" n spas, hundreds 
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followed the routes already discovered, establishing commercial relations with 
distant countries, destroying the factories of rival traders, and landing troops and 
colonists. By degrees the admirable geographical pORition of England with 
reference to Europe, America, and the whole of the habitable world revealed itself. 
Its situation at the western extremity of the European continent marked it out as 
the natural intermediary of the commerce carried on between the Baltic, Germany, 
Netherlands, and France on the one hand, and America on the other; and whilst 
the trade winds and the equatorial current sped the progres:; of vessels sailing to 
the West Indies, the gulf-stream facilitated their return to the shores of Europe. 
London, as waS first pointed out by Sir .r ohn Herschel, occupies very nearly the 
geometrical centre of that hemisphere which embraces the greater part of the land, 
and consequently no city is more favourably situated for att.racting the world's 
maritime commerce-. This magnificent geographical position in a large measure 
accounts for the commercial preponderance of England. English commerce grew 
apace, but the English colonists established in distant countries never relaxed in 
their efforts to extend it still farther. No colonising nation, the Dutch alone 
excepted, has brought greater zeal and more sustained effort to bear upon the 
work it had taken in hand; and thus a small European people, numbering hardly 
5,000,000 souls at the time it entered upon its career of conquest, has gradually 
extended its dominion:;, until they embrace the sixth part of the habitable 
globe, and close upon 300,000,000 human beings. In addition to this there are 
wide territories in India, in_ Arabia, in Africa, and elsewhere, which do not 
officially form part of the British Empire, but where English influence is ne,"er- 
theless paramount, and the request of an English consul is tantamount to a 
command. Travellers who explore distant countries contribute in no :,mall 
degree to the extension of British influence, for whether they wish it or not, they 
are looked upon as the representatives of British power, and the precursors of 
conquering armies. There is not a country in the world where these British 
travellers and explorers are not to be met with, either simply in search of 
adventure, or anxious to do honour to the country of their birth by their dið- 
cm"eries. ,,-rhilst artisans and labourers expatriate themselves, because in another 
hemisphere they hope to acquire the comforts and independence they la('k at 
home, there are also thousands of the younger sons of the aristocracy whom no 
responsibilities tie to the land of their birth, and who are at all times ready to 
exchange their place of abode. Deprived of a share in the paternal acres, they, 
like modern l\Iamertines, take the whole earth for their domain, and turn their 
backs upon the land which diRpenses with their services. 
And whilst mariners, colonists, and explorers discover and occupy new lands 
beyond the ocean, the miners who remain at home explore the riches of an under- 
ground world. British ships bring cotton, rice, and spices; the miners raise coal 
from the bowels of the earth, and it would be difficult to tell whose share of work 
is most contributive towards an increase of British power. Huge industrial towns 


. The hemi
phere having London for it
 centre embr,tC\'
 IG-17ths of the land, that of which Kcw 
Zealand is the centre only I-17th. . 
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have ansen where formerly there stood only agricultural villages and walled 
burghs: a manufacturing district of wide extent in the north serves as a counter- 
poise to the agricultural region of 
outhern England. Birmingham, Shf'fneld, 
Manchester, Leeds, and all the rising towns around them, are of spontaneom: 
growth, and not the creations of an all-directing capital. They lead their own life, 
and each of them has become a centre of thought, independent of London. The 
great industrial movement of our age has originated in these towns, and spread 
thence over Europe and the whole world. ,\, e owe to them the application of new 
processes of manufacture and the imprO\ements of machinery, for the factories of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have served as patterns to similar establishments in other 
parts of the world. English hydraulic engineers, who were content formerly to 
follow in the wake of their Dutch colleagues, have struck out paths of their own, 
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and we have seen that even in the Xetherlands there exist now large works of 
canalisation whieh they have carried out, 
In the manufacturing districts of Great Britain smoke mingles so largely with 
the atmosphere as to have wholly changed the aspect of nature. There are 
towns where the heavens are pennanently obscured by smoke, where the houses, 
including even public buildings, most sumptuously furnished in the interior, are 
covered with soot, and a shower of H blacks" is for ever descending upon the 
trees and lawns. The factories have thus, as it were, changed the climate; but their 
influence upon the social condition of the people has been even greater. They 
have, more than any other agency of contemporaneous civilisation, influenced the 
mode of life of the people, and laid the seeds of a great revolution. England, before 
all other nations, found itself face to face with the formidable problem presented 
by the modern proletariate. It is there that. the great masses are involved in the 
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fluctuations of commerce; there that disputes between masters and workmen 
have assumed the largest proportions, and the workmen's trades unions dispose 
of the most considerable forces. Not an event takes place in Europe but. its 
effects are felt in the workshops of England. Not a change can be made in the 
wages of the English factory hands without the labour markets of the whole world 
immediately feeling the effect. 
In addition to the direct influence which England brings so powerfully to 
bear upon the destinies of other nations, it exerts, through its distant colonies, 
an indirect influence of the utmost importance. Unhappily English colonisa- 
tion has not always proved a benefit to the aboriginal populations whose countries 
have been occupied. Where the English colonist sets his foot, the days of nomadic 
tribes of fishermen and hunters are numbered, and even agricultural tribes do 
not always survive contact with the civilisation forced upon them. True there 
still exist nations beyond the pale of Europe at once too numerous and too far 
advanced in civilisation to make us fear their extermination; but the white man 
has nevertheless violently intervened in their history, and none more decisively 
than the Englishman and his American kinsman. It was they who forced the 
people of Japan to take part in the movement of '\Vestern civilisation, and broke 
down the barriers behind which China had entrenched herself. The vast multi- 
tude inhabitin
 the peninsula of India obey the orders of the Empress-Queen seated 
upon the banks of the Thames. A deep gulf still separates the haughty Englishman 
from the timorous Hindu, and the time when the two will be able fully to enter 
into each other's thoughts is probably very remote. Yet the presence of the 
European conqueror h,t:> wrought greater changes in the material and social con- 
ditions of the population of India than the twenty centuries which preceded his 
reign. Railways, schools, and printing-presses have totally overthrown this 
ancient world, and a new life is penetrating a society formerly strictly regulated 
by caste and tradition. If ever the peoples of that beautiful peninsula should 
learn to govern themseh-es, and to live sidè by side in peace and the enjoyment of 
liberty, the first impulses will have come from England. 
The increasing extension of the English language in civilised and harbarous 
nations cannot fail to spread English ideas amongst men of various races. 
1\1. Alphonse de Candolle, in a well-known book,. develops an idea already 
expressed before him by various authors, and insists upon the importance which 
English must, in course of time, acquire as a universal language. It is spoken 
not merely in the British Isles, but also in America, in Australia, in every centre of 
commerce, and even in the most remote islands of the Pacific. In reality it 
is the mother tongue of some 77,000,000 of human beings; t but if we include 


· .. Histoirc des Sciences et <les Savants depuis deux sièrles." 
t Distribution of persons whose mother tongue is English:- 
In Europe. . 
In the Lnih,d 
tates . 
In British Korth America 
In Austmlasia 
In South Africa . 
In other English Colonies 


34,000,000 
35.000,000 
3,300,000 
2,7,;0,000 
300,000 
1,620.00
 
76,970,000 
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men of various races, Europeans and Americans, Africans, Chinese, Hindus, and 

Ialays, who understand English, and make more or less use of it, it will be found 
that it has already become a vehicle for thought to at least 100,UOU,OUu indi- 
viduals. If, too, we bear in mind the rapid extension of the English-speaking 
nations, and the ever-increasing importance of commercial interests, we may well 
foresee a time when double this number will transact their business in the language 
noW spoken in the ports of Liverpool, Kew York, Sydney, and Calcutta. English 
is far more highly favoured in this e
pansion than either the French, RURsian, or 
even the Spanish language, for there exist three great centres whence it spreads over 
the entire world. The Cnited States and Canada contribute as powerfully to its 
extension as the mother country; from Australia it gradually spreads over the 
islands of the Pacific; whilst in South Africa it gains ground among:>t boers, Kaffirs, 
and other natives of that continent. England and the English may almost be o,aid 
to lay siege to the habitable world. The Spanish language has only two centres of 
dispersion, the Iberian peninsula and South America, and up till now, owing to 
the commercial inferiority of the nations by whom it is spoken, it has exhibited but 
little power of expansion As to French, though highly appreciated by all nations 
of culture us a common means of communication in matters of science and art, 
and in social and national intercourse, it has but one centre whence it can spread, 
viz. France and Algeria, for French Canada and the .Antilles are too unimportant 
to make their influence felt afar. 
English is thus without a rival in the rapidity with which it extends its domain. 
It possesses, moreover, the advantage of belonging at one and the same time to 
two distinct groups of languages. Germanic in its origin, spirit, and construction, 
it also belongs to the Latin group, from which it has borrowed numerous words 
relating to art, 8<.ience, politics, and the ordinary affairs of life. It is possible to 
meet with papers of a technical nature in which only the auxiliary verbs, prepo- 
sitions, and conjunctions are of the old .Anglo-Saxon stock. But good writers, 
according to the subject they deal with, understand how to blend these words of 
diverse origin, as the weaver knows how to arrange his threads when reproducing 
a coloured pattern. 'Yhilst French is easily acquired only by the Latin nations of 
Southern Europe, English, owing to its double origin, presents no greater difficulties 
to the Portuguese than to the Swede, to the Romanian than the German. It is 
absolutely foreign only to the Slavs, who, in their intercourse with the inhabitants 
of "
estern Europe. mostly make use of German or French; but they, too, have 
recently paid more attention to English, which the facility with which they acquire 
foreign languages enables them to master q uickl y. 
Besides the advantages derived from the ubiquity of the English-speaking 
peoples, and the large numher of synonyms-many words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
having been supplemented hy words from the Latin conveying a similar idea- 
English possesses precious qualities as a universal language. It is distinguished, 
above aU, by the simplicity of its grammar and its expressive conciseness. 
Ko other language has been mutilated to the same extent; but has not this 
phonetic change emancipated thought and favoured the solution of abstract ques- 
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tions P- English writers consequently congratulate themsel ves upon havinb' delivered 
their language from a "superannuated system of flexions." They are by no means 
.sorry that in some respects it should resemble the monosyUabic, and in others the 
agglutinate languages. t The want of conciseness is felt so much that in ordinary 
conversation a long word is sometimes reduced to a single syllable, and initial 
letters are substituted for proper names and titles. ., 'Vhat other language is there 
so expressive and concise," says Ampère, "as that in which dog means' to follow 
some one's track like a dog in pursuit of its prey,' or where, in familiar language, 
cut conveys the meaning of' appearing not to know some one in order to break ofr 
an undesirable acquaintanceship P '" Poetical language is hardly ever capable 
of being translated, and this applies more especially to English. The language 
of Shakspere, Tennyson, and Byron is rich, powerful, vigorously precise, and 
picturesque to such a degree that the task of adequately conveying its meaning in 
other tongues is almost a hopeless one. All its vigour vanishes in the process 
of translation, and there remains but a body without a framework. 
The ordinary speech of an Englishman, however, strikes a foreigner as being 
anything but agreeable. He misses the distinct pronunciation of vowels, and finds 
it monotonous, abounding in sibilants and even" eXplosives." There is none of the 
sonorousness of the Southern languages, or of the clearness and pure pronunciation 
of the French. No other language presents similar anomalies in its orthography, 
which etymology and a respect for tradition have caused to be adhered to, although 
in many instances it no longer corresponds with the language as it is spoken. '\"ïll 
the excess of the evil bring about its cure, as several men of thought and intelli- 
gence expect?::: At all events a reform of English spelling would facilitate the 
acquisition of the language by foreigners, and improve its chances of becoming one 
day the language of the entire world. There are bilingual countries even now 
where the children at school are taught both languages, in order that they may 
converse with all their fellow-countrymen. Would it be impossible to introduce 
this system into every country of the world, and to teach an international language, 
such as English, in addition to the mother tongue, embodying the national genius 
and its aspirations? 
In the meantime civilisation in an English guise is rapidly gaining ground in 
every part of the world, and mainly through the agency of its language. 'Vhat 
then, we may ask, is the ideal type of the powerful nation whose sons, scattered 
broadcast over the face of the earth, eS'3ay to remodel mankind on the pattern of 
Old England P What moral influence has it already exercised upon other men, 
and what good or evil fruit is it likely to bear in the future? 
The Englishman combines in a vigorous individuality tbe characteristics of the 
Celt, the German, and the Dane. He is, above all others, distinguished for strength 
of will, energy, and tenacity. He has something of the nature of the mastiff, which 
would rather be cut to pieces than let go his hold. :1\Iilitary history abounds in 


. }Iichel Bréal, "l\IéIangc8 de :\Iythologip et de Linguistiquc." 
t Sweet, " Language and Thought." :Élic Hcc1us, " Etb.!lo!:,'T.lphy" Coo Encyc10pædia Britannica"). 
::: l\Iax \lIüIIer, .. On Spelling" (F01.tlligMly R...-itll-, y,,!. "ix. Xl'" 
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examples of the steadiness exhibited by English soldiers in the field, their firmness 
in battle, and unshaken fortitude under defeat. Even the coarse boxing-matches 
now prohibited. by law, but until recently admired. by the multitude, bear witness 
to the po",..ession of an exuberancy of spirit. But though the Engli;;hman 10Tes 
fighting for fighting's sake, he lows it still more because of the advantages that 
may be derived from it. A barren victory, in mere satisfaction of his vanity, does 
not content him, for he always aims at conquest. It has long been matter of 
obsermtion that he thinks more of the tangible advantages resulting from a success 
than his old rival on the other side of the Channel.. As depicted by himself, the 
typical Englishman appears under the guise of" Juhn Bull," a plain, irascible, but 
good-natured old fellow, without taste.t but abounding in strong common sense, and 
fond of his purse and stomach. "Jacques Bonhommè," by a remarkable contrast, 
is represented as being lean, poor, and sad, whilst" John Bull" is fat, rich, and 
jovial. 
British energy, when exhibited for the personal advantage of individuals 
struggling for existence, is often apt to degenerate into ferocity. An Englishman 
desirous of making his way through a crowd pushes aside without ceremony those 
who obstruct his progress. The independence of which he is so proud is often 
nothing hut an absolute want of sympathy for others.: If he yields to his natural 
inclinations, he becomes hard, cold, and egotistic. Even in the presence of 
strangers he frequently takes up the attitude of an enemy. His early national 
history tells us of frightful cruelties committed in cold blood, and not, as in other 
countries, in the exaltation of fanaticism or revenge. Abroad, whether he make 
his appearance as an exacting and distant master, as a merchant eager to transact 
business, or merely as a curious traveller enveloped in an atmo
phere of frigidity, 
he inspires no feelings of love. lIe is respected, and sometimes even admired, but 
occasionally it bappens that he is hated. He knows it, and it does not trouble 
him. The islander is an island unto himself.
 He never changes, and his impas- 
sive face does not reflect his inner life. It is not that he is without feelings of 
affection: quite the contrary. If he says little, and only after due reflection, it is 
because to him every word is the forerunner of an action. II He loves devotedly, 
and forms fast friendships, but represses bis passions, and by doing so renders them 
all the more potent. 
There is not, perhaps, a people in existence amongst whom the changes 
resulting from social development Lave been more considerable than in the 
English. No difference could be greater than that between the ferocious Baxon 
and Dane and the modern English gentleman, "ho is discreet, reserved in his 
speech, kindly in his manners, obliging, affable, and generous. Yet this great 
('hange has taken place almost imperceptibly, and by slow degrees. The same 
man, now so remarkable in many respects as a product of ci\ ilisation, was a 
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thousand years ago a brutish churl, whose deeds of violence have been placed on 
record in ancient chronicles. The wonderful transformation is the result of the 
patient and unremitting labour of years. Ko great political revolution has occurred 
in the country since the seventeenth century, and it is ùy a process of slow evolu- 
tion that the English have thus modified their character. None of the vestiges of 
the past have wholly disappeared. In no other country can the progress of 
architecture since the days of Saxons and Normans be studied with greater advan- 
tage. Cromwell, the great leveller, razed many castles and burnt numerous 
abbeys; but from Arundel to Carnavon, from Salisbury to York, hundreds of 
these mediæval structures, both feudal and monastic, survive to the present day, 
and all the world is engaged in their restoration. Ancient customs, meaningless 
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to the general public, are still religiously observed. Terms in Norman French, 
no longer intelligible on the other side of the Channel, are still employed in 
legal documents and on certain occasions of state. .:Mediæval costumes are worn 
by the custodians of certain royal buildings, and the children in some of the 
foundation schools are still dressed in the style in vogue at the time of the 
original founders. Leases are granted for ninety-nine and even for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, as if the lessor could insure the existence of his family for 
all time to come. Testamentary dispositions made in the )Iiddle Ages remain in 
force to the present day. Even in London there are streets which are occasionally 
closed on one day in the year, by having barriers placed across them, in order to 
show that the owner of the land, although he allows the puùlic to use them, does 
not relinquish his claim to property in the soil. "Beating the bounds" is 
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a procedure still observed in certain parts of England on Holy Thursday, or 
Ascension Day, and consists in perambulating the parish bonndaries, the boys of 
the parish school striking the boundary marks with peeled willow wands. Thf' 
singular expedient of whipping the boys themselves on the spot, in order to more 
firmly fix the lay of the boundaries in their memories, appears, however, to have 
been relinquished. "Merry Christmas" plays an important part in the life of 
Englishmen, und for that festive occasion every good housewife attends to the pre- 
paration of the traditional fare. On that happy day all Englishmen, from one end 
of the world to the other, from London to the antipodes, and from the icy 
orth to 
the burning deserts of Africa, feel in communion with each other. The eJl-plorer, 
if obliged, from the want of porters, to part with some of his most preciou:> 
stores, nevertheless holds fast to his plum pudding, and, when eating it, exchanges 
good wishes with his friends at home.- 
In no other country of the world are juridical precedents looked up to with 
grcater respect than in England, and the antiquated legal procedure, that" monster 
plague of thL country," to use an expression of Lord Brougham, is only too often 
in conflict with our ideas of justice. The judges and barristers 
till wear wigs, and 
enjoy an amuunt of consideration which is not extended to their colleagues on the 
continent. The judges attending the assizes are looked upon as the direct repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign, and take precedence before all other Englishmen, 
including e\en princes of the blood royal. t 
The Englishman, patient and strong, nevcr in a hurry, but at all times ready 
to act, is not ordinarily pos:>e"sed of those high ambitions which sway his ncigh- 
bour on the other side of the Channel. His horizon is more limited, and he 
conceives no vast general plans, being content with effecting changes by degrees 
and in detail. He only attends to one thing at a time, but does it thoroughly. 
His eye is deep-set, and he looks straight before him. He is even said tu wear 
.. blinkers," in urder that objects l.ring outside his path may nut distract his atten- 
tion.::: Those vast synthetic views and generalisations, which elsewhere divide 
nations into parties strongly opposed to each other, can hardly be said to exist 
amongst Englishmen, taking them as a whole. They concern themselves, above all 
things, with facts, and successively analyze every question as it turns up. The 
principle of a divi
ion of labour is strictly carried out, and those who study have 
not so much in view the advancement of learning as the practical rcquirements 
of their future avocation. This want of a wide comprehension often renders 
Englishmen intolerant, for they cannot understand how other people can think 
differently from themselves. It is only rarely that parliamentary speakers 
enunciate a principle; they are content to discuss in commonplace language the 
advantages and disadvantages of the thing proposed, adducing facts in support of 
their views. They leave" ideas" to others, and prefer large battalions and strong 
redoubts to the most ingenious plans of battle or the inspiration of the moment.
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As men of common Hense they never omit to associate themselves with those of 
their countrymen who hold vie\\ H similar to their own, and the number of societies 
establisbed for every conceivable object is exceedingly large. In France associa- 
tions of this kind are less influential, and they generally devote their energies to 
vast and indefinite projects, whilst tbe numberless" leagues," "unions," and other 
societies of England bave always some definite object in view. Political parties 
and religious bodies do not form distinct and hostile camps, as on the continent. 
The transitions between one pole of society aUll the other are innumerable, for these 
hundreds of a,,:!ociations, whatever their object, recruit their members from tbe 
whole nation, wherever a sympatbetic voice responds to them. It thus happens 
that an Englishman may find himself associated, for a particular object, with men 
belonging to the most diverse political parties. No one thinks of blaming him, or 
expects him to sacrifice his independent opinions. 
It is now four centuries since Froi"sart said that Englishmen took their 
pleasures sadly, altbough, at the time this anthor wrote, " Merry" was the epithet 
which the natives of the country prefixed to the name of England. The crowds 
which throng the streets of tbe towns of Great Britain in onr own days certainly 
are anytbing but gay. On the contrary, these preoccnpied, silent men, clad in 
sombre garments, are almost lugubrions in appearance. The climate, with its fogs, 
its rains, and its leaden skies, may account, to some extent, for the gloomy faces we 
meet with; but there are other causes at work calculated to stamp a character of 
melancholy upon the countenances of vast numbers. In none of the Latin countries 
of Europe is social inequality so great as in England. It has created a gulf 
separating the rich from tbe poor, the landed proprietor from the tillers of the soil, 
the ma<;ter from the servant-nay, even, until recently, the undergraduate of noble 
birth from his fellow-commoner. Veneration of the aristocracy has passed into the 
blood of the people, and in some provincial towns crowds immediately collect 
whenever a nobleman's carriage stops in the streets.'" The moral malady, which 
Bulwer designates as" aristocratic contagion," bas corrupted the whole nation, 
from the court to tbe village. Everyone aspires to become" respectable; " that 
is, to appear wealthier than he is. Society is thus divided into innumerable classes, 
all busily employed removing the harriers which separate them from their superiors, 
but equally intent upon maintaining those which shut out the class next beneath 
it. Not a provincial town but tbe haberda,,;her's wife declines to associate with 
tbe wife of the grocer, as being beneath her. t N or has the Puritanical reaction 
ceased yet, which consisted, not in a maceration of the body, but in stifling free 
inquiry, and curtailing the delight yielded by a cultivation of art. The actual 
inferiority of the British stage may probably he due to this Puritanical influence, 
for power of observation or fancy is not lacking for comedy, whilst tbe drama 
boasts of the models furnished by Shakspere and his supcessors. Hut perhaps 
we ought al,,;o to take into account that England has enjoyed internal peace for 
more than two centuric,,;; it lives no longer, like France, in the midst of a great 
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drama, the scenes of which f;uccecd each other from generation to generation. 
In painting, more especially, England, until recently, was inferior to her neigh- 
bours. At the time of the revolution in the seventeenth century Parliament 
ordered the de",truction or sale of the most precious Italian Illasterpiecc
, and even 
now it will not allow the paintings belonging to the nation to be looked at on 
Sunday. Sunday is, indeed, a great institution of thc country, more especially in 

('otland, where all animation then appears to be suspended. In 1
4-t, when the 
King of Sa
ony desired to embark on a :';unday, after he had been fèted for a 
whole week, he was obliged to proceed ,"ery cautiomly, in order not to expose 
himself to the insults of an Edinburgh mob, t and quite recently the Queen 
herself was taken to task for nnturing to cross a ferry on the 
ahbath-day" 
By a curious contrast, which may also be observed in Holland, the 
-\.nglo- 
Saxon, whenever the moment has come for putting aside, like a borrowed garment, 
the seriousne"" of every-day life, suddenly passes from a 8tate of apathy, or even 
apparent despondency, into one of boisterous hilarity. The enthusiasm e}.hibited 
at horse and boat races, and on other occasions, is quite unintelligible to a French- 
man or Italian, who looks upon it as akin to folly. On holidays e\erybody spends 
money without counting the C08t, and often it is the wife who is most lavish, and 
least thoughtful of the future. 
Â love of nature 80mewhat counteracts the influences of the monotonous life 
passed in counting-hou8es and factories. Though no adepts in the arrangement 
of lines or blending of colours, Englishmen love open fields, fine trees, and woods; 
they are fond, too, of the sea, and enjoy being in the midst of the agitated waves. 
This love of nature in its grand and unadulterated aspects is reflected throughout 
the country in the appearance of the land, which, though carefully cultivated, 
has not been di8figured by the process.::: Quickset hedges separate meadows and 
fields, while masses of trees afford 8hade near the dwelling-housc8, whose red bricks 
are often half hidden by climbing \ines or ivy. Humble cottages on the roadside 
charm by their air of peaceful beauty. The mansions of the wealthy stand 
in the midst of wide parks, where oak8, beeches, and ash-trees mingle with the 
conifers of Europe, the Himalayas, and Oregon; and these mansions, moreover, 
are often repl
te with treasures of art, unfortunately open only to the inspection 
of privileged visitors. Even under the smoke-laden atmosphere of the manu- 
facturing districts the country in many places retain8 its verdure; its cop8e8 of 
wood, its peaceful and smiling aspect, for the manufacturers, as a rule, take much 
delight in agriculture and 
ardening" The foliage of their copses hides the 
chimney of the neighbouring factory, and the rivulet, which only a short distance 
lo\\er down turns the wheel of a mill, winds peaceably between grass-clad slopes. 
But a turn of the road, and the scene changes abruptly; we find oursehe8 
suddenly tmnsported into a region of clatter and activity. 
The love of natnre, joined to that of danger, has rendered Englishmen 
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famous as climbers and explorers of mountains. N early a century and a half 
has passed by since Mont Blanc was "discovered," as it were, by Pococke and 
'Yindham. Englishmen were not the iirst to climb this giant amongst European 
mountains, but next to Saussure they have most frequently scaled the summits 
of the peaks of Savoy and Switzerland, far surpassing in intrepidity the natives of 
these countries. It is they who have most assiduously studied the phenomena of 
the Mer de Glace, and of its surrounding snow-fields, and who were the first to 
unravel the topography of the little-known mountain groups of the Pelvoux, 
Grand Paradis, and Viso. It was they, too, who nrst founded an Alpine Club, 
which has become the parent of similar societies in other parts of Europe, and 
even of India, at the foot of the Himalayas. 
A loving intimacy with nature has undoubtedly helped Englishmen in 
appreciating and breeding to perfection the various kinds of domestic animals. 
They do not confine themselves merely to improve the breeds, in order that they 
may yield more meat or better wool, and thus enhance the pecuniary prbfits to 
be derived from them, for they seek also to satisfy their æsthetic feelings by 
rendering them more shapely. Passionately fond of horses and dogs, they have 
succeeded, by judicious cl'ossings, unflagging attention, and a course of training 
persevered in for generations, in producing new varieties, and transmitting the 
qua1ities in which they excel. An English breeder has almost the power of 
endowing the animal he breeds with strength, agility, or beauty. Even before 
it is born he ventures to predict its shape, its gait, the form of its head, and the 
colour of its skin. English horticulturists, too, have created thousands of new 
varieties of plants, and they reproduce in their hothouses the climate best suited 
to each species. 
But if England' is the country where the breeding of our various domestic 
animals is carried on with the greatest success, it is no less the country where 
the physical education of youth is conducted mOISt intelligently, and with the 
greate"t respect for the nature of the child, so that it may gain in strength 
and beauty. There are few English babies not charming to look upon. Poverty 
unfortunately disfigures the features of many early in life, but amongst those 
privileged by fortune how many are there not who amply fulfi
 the promises 
they held out in early childhood! Observations made at lIarrow and Eton, as 
well as at the.U niversities of Oxford and Cambridge, during a period of fifty years, 
prove conclusively that the young men of modern England are superior to their 
forefathers in strength and agility. Thanks to a greater attention to the laws of 
hygiene, the growing generation is physically superior to the generations which 
preceded it. A cricket match is at all times a pleasant sight. These tall, lithe 
youths, with muscular arms, dressed in light attire, and surrounded by thousands 
uf spectators keenly interested in their eHorts ,do they not remind us of the heroes 
of the Olympian games? Different surroundings, and perhaps a little more 
personal grace, alone are wanting to weave around them a charm of poetry such 
as enveloped the athletes of ancient Hellas. But where is the azure sky, where are 
the marble halls and divinely shaped statues which surrounded the ancient 
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arenas, not to 
peak of the prestige conferred by a past of two thousand years? 
Still these young athletes of England do not 
'ield to th08e of ancient Greece in 
the courage, endumnce, and earnestness with which they engage in tbeir sports. 
Tbeir education, which unfortunately does not always tend to a proper balance 
between mental and pbysical culture, undoubtedly braces tbe muscles, renders the 
glance more calm, and develops energy. Tbanks to this course of discipline, men 
thus trained learn to depend upon themselves on every occasion. They brave 
disease, fatigue. and danger; dread neither high winds. cold, nor beat; and though 
left alone on the ocean or in the desert, are inflexible in the attainment of their 
purpose, regretting neither parents, friends, nor the easy life of large towns, as 
long as tbeir work is unaccomplished. Conscious of tbeil" strengtb, they de!'pise 
cunning, that resource of the feeble; they boldly speak tbe truth. even to their 
own detriment. 
England, of all civilised countries, is tbe one where the number of truly 
conscientious men, who guide their conduct by rules which tbey consider to be 
just and honourable, is tbe large!'t. But in a country where personal dignity and 
a love of truth are held in such high respect. it is only natural that hypocrites 
should be numerous. The number of those who assume a virtue, though they 
have it not, is undoubtedly large, but by this very act they do homage to the self- 
respect which is the true cbaracteristic of an Englisbman, and this self-respect has 
been more conducive to tbe upbuilding of British power than all the advantages 
derived from a flourishing industry and extensive commerce. 
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WALES AND lIIOXl\rOFTRRIIIRE. 


GE:>\ERAL FEnTREs. 


___ ( , Æ ; jALES, with the county of 
lonmouthshire, forms a well-marked 
\ I r., f I 
J
 ). 
 . '/, A I geogra
hical divi:-.ion of .Great .Britain, distinguished .at. once by its 


 ' mountamous character, Its ancient rocks, and the oflgm of a vast 
h-
; ,,:: majority of its inhabitants. Its shores are washed on the north 
. . - by the Irish Sea as far as the mouth of the Dee, on the we:st by 
St. George's Channel, and on the south by the Bristol Channel, whilst on the east 
the country slopes do" n to the vale of the Severn, the hills lying to the west of 
that river approximately forming its boundary on that side. "
ales, compared 
with the remainder of Great Britain, i;; but of small extent,. for it merely consists 
of a two-horned peninsula jutting out westward; but witbin its borders rise the 
loftiest mountains met with to the south of the Scotch Grampians. Tbis mountain 
land, distinguishcd rather for its mried aspects, its wild yet picturesque valle) s, 
its rich verdure, its lakes and sparkling rivulets, than for the boldness of its 
summits, is the most ancient soil of Southern Britain. Long before England had 
emerged above tbe sea, the Laurentian, bilurian, and Cambrian rocks of 'Yales 
rose as islands in the midst of tbe ocean. They are the vestiges of a Britain more 
ancient than tbat now known to us as England and Scotland. And those who 
people this ancient soil are distinguisbed from the otber inhabitants by tbe 
antiquity of their origin; for they are the descendants of the aborigines of t.he 
l'ountry, and can look upon Saxolls, Jutes, Danes, and Normans as comparatively 
recent intruders. 
The mountains of 'Yales do not form a continuous range, or a regular succes- 
t:;ion of ranges, but rather rise in distinct groups, separated by low passes, and 
spreading out sometime" into elevated table-lands intersected by deep and fertile 
valleys. The principal amongst these groups is that which occupies the wbole 
of Carnarvon, and witbin wbich rises the monarch of the 'Velsh mountains, 
Snowdon,t thus named on account of the snow which remains on its summit fOI 


. Arca, 7,957 square milcs; population (1861) 1,286,413-(IR71) ],412,583. 
t TIy the \Yebh it is c-'}lpd }
r} ri, "hich some tr.ms]ate .. Eaglc's Rock," others "';:-,nowy )Iountaill." 
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five or six months of the yc.tr. Though only :J,.j!IO feet in height, this mountain 
imprcs"es the heholdt.r by the boldness with which it rises above all surrounding 
heights, revealing the whole of its slopes, from their base to the peaked 
mmmit 
called Y ,,- yddfa, or the" Place of Prescnce." Thc prospect to he enjoyed from 
this ma
S of slatc pierced by porphyritic rocks, ri:"ing close to the sea, is most 
magnificent, and extends over a vast horizon of lower hills, valleys, lakes, promon- 
tories, and inlets of the sea. On a clear day the e)'e commands not only a vast 
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purtion of Wales, but may rang-e eastward to the distant plains of England, 
and westward across St. George's Channel to the blue hills of Ireland. In the 
north the Isle of )Ian and Scotland are also visible. Snowdon, during the 
glacial epoch. was a centre from which six glaciers descended the di, ergent 
-valleys extending at its foot. The greatest of these occupied the valley of 
Llanberis, co\ering it to a depth of 1,200 feet. At that time the 11.1/1/8, or lakes of 
green-hued water, which C)ccupy the hollows of this mountain group, were filled 
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with ice, and the frozen rivers probably extended to the sea, conveying into it 
the blocks of rock and detritus resulting from the waste of the mountains. The 
bards look upon Snowdon as a kind of Parnussus. It is their" Mount of Awen," 
or, of the Muses, and the falling in of its summit is to herald the day of judg- 
ment. 
Other summits rise to the north-east of the Pass of Llanberis, almost rivalling 
Snowdon in height. Amongst them are Glyder Fawr (3,2
i feet), Carncdd 
Dafydd (3,430 feet), Carnedd Llewellyn (3,482 feet), and Y Foel Fras (3,091 
feet). In no other part of 'Vales are mountains met with equalling these III 


Fig. 21.-
YowlJoS'. 
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elevation, and as many of them rIse close by the sea, the aspect they present 
is bold in the extreme, and they remind us, if not of the Alps, at all 
events of their lower spurs. Caòer ldris (2,958 feet), the "Seat of Idris," a 
fabúlous warrior and astronomer, is a mountain of volcanic origin, hardly inferior 
to Snowdon in the grandeur of the prospect which it affords those who climb 
its craggy summits to look down upon the chaotic masses of rock which extend 
thence to Cardigan Ray. In a deep hollow on its flank lies Llyn Y Can, one 
of the finest tarns in the principality. A branch stretches north-eastward to 
the Aran 
Iowdd",y (2,970 feet) and Derwyn range (2,716 feet) : from the latter 
may he seen thp valley of the Dee, and Lake Dala, in which that river rises. 
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Plynlimmon. (2,481 feet), a rather tame mountain range of Silurian slate 
containing rich veins of lead ore, forms the connecting link between the 
mountains of X orth and South \Yales. It occupies the very centre of tbe princi- 
pality, and the Severn and the ".. ye have their origin in its valleys. The range 
which stretches thence south-"estward as far as St. Dayid's Head nowhere exceeds 
a height of 1,800 feet. Another range extends alung tbe right bank of tbe S"H'rIl. 
terminating in Long )Iountain (1,6Yö feet), on the border of Sbropshire. The 
yalleyof the "rye is bounded on one side by Radnor Forest, and on the other 
b
' the Ep
 nt Hills: both are desolate mountain tracts, covered" ith mOS!;es and 
peat or thin herbage. The yalley of the Lsk separates the Epynt Hills frum the 
Black :1Iountains, or Forest Fawr, the highest range of 
outhern "-ales, within 
which tbe Brecknock Beacons attain a height of 
.W:3 feet. These mountains 
are covered with herbage, and they derive their epithet" black" from tbe dark 


Fig. 
2.-THE BRBCK'OCK BEACO
S. 
!"c"lle I : 600,000_ 
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appearance of the heath when out of blossom, and their generally desolate 
character. Tbese bills of South "ales cannot compare in picturesqueness with 
those of the north, and the view afforded from many of their summits often 
includes nothing but bogs or monotonous grassy hills. Le;,s disturbed in their 
geological structure, the;)" are, on the other hand, richer in mineral wealth. 
X orth 'Yales, besides yielding slate, lead, and a little copper, embraces a coal 
basin of small extent, which is, bowever, likel
' to become exhausted before tbe close 
of tbe century; but tbe carboniferous region which coyers so vast an area in the 
south is one of the most productive mineral districts of Great Britain. It was 
first described by Owen towards the close of the sixteenth century. In area it 
exceeds an y one of the coal hasins of England, and it reaches a depth of no less than 
10,000 feet.t Of its hundred seams, sixty-six, of a total average thickness of 


· Or rathl'r. Pum Lumon, or" Pmk of Five Points." 
t Ed\\Rrd Hull. "The Coaltidds of Grt'at Brit,un." 
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80 feet, are being worked, and the quantity of coal which it is possible to extract 
without descending to a greater dE'pth than 4,000 feet is estimated by Vivian 
and Clark at more than 36,UUU,000,000 tons. In the west the seams yield 
anthraci.te, but in proportion as we proceed eastward the coal becomes more and 
more bituminous, the gases enclosed in it often giving rise to fearful explosions, 
the frequent recurrence of which is a calamity which might generally be obvi- 
ated by judicious cautionary measures. t;o fiery is :some of this 'Yelsh coal, that 
after having been placed on shipboard it will ignite spontaneously. 
The researches of men of science have conclusively proved that Wales, within 
recent geological time, has undergone variations of level. )Iarine shells of living 
species were discovered as long ago as 18:H near the summit of Moel Tryfaen, 


Fig. 23.-EltoSHE ACTION ON THE COAST OF 1'01 TH \Y ALES. 
Seal<> t : tno.ooo_ 
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to the south of the Menai Rtrait, at an elevation of 1,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. This discovery has been confirmed and followed up by other 
geologists, including Edward Forbes, Prestwich, Ramsay, Darwin, and Lyell. 

Ir. Darbishire has found fifty-seven marine molluscs in the upheaved strata 
which during the post-pliocene epoch formed the bpach, and all these shells belong 
to species which still live in the neighbouring sea or in the Arctic Ocean. The 
general character of this ancient fauna points to a climate as rigorous as that of 
Iceland or Spitzbergen. The Briti:,.;h seas were colder at that time than now, 
and when the land once more emerged from the sea these shell banks became 
covered with the detritus brought down by glaciers.. 


. Lyell. "ElplHcnts of Geology'" 
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The:-e Hriations of le\'el are l'erhap'" btill guing on. Thcy nm!'t have singu- 
larly increased the effects of erosion, as e'\:ercised upon the rocks and coasts of 'Yales. 
The carboniferuus formation of South 'V al
s originally occupi
d an oval-shaped 
basin of pretty regular contour, surrounded concentrically hy beds of more ancient 
age, but it ha" been visibly encroached upon by the floods of the Atlantic. Tho 
peninsula of Gower, to the we",t of Swansea, is nothing but the remains of an 
ancient promontory, formed of carboniferous and Dpvollian rocks. St. Bride's 


Fig. 2
.-EPFEcr5 OJ:' ERm;ION O
 THE COAST OF SOl'TH \V ALBS: THE HU,T5J4AN's LEAl'. 
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Bay, at the south-western angle of Wale;;, is the result of the continued erosive 
action of the sea. The two promontories which bound it on the north and south 
are composed in a large measure of hard rock, capable of resisting the onslaught of 
the sea, but the softer iuten'euing rocks of the carboniferous formation have been 
washed away, and their place is occupied now by a bay of strikingly regular con- 
tours.- The erosi,-e actioll of rain and running water has completely changed the 


. Rams1Y," The Ph) sical G"ology and Geography of Great Britain." 
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surface features of the interior of the principality. A large portion of South 'Yales, 
anciently co\'cred by tbe sea, has, since its emergence, been sculptured Ly the sur- 
face water into the succession of ravines, glens, and valleys which now inter:sect 
tbe basins of tbe U sk, '" ye, and other rivers, for the most part designated by 
tbe same name slightly modified, as Tat, Tawey, Towey, Taivi, or Daffy. The 
hill-tops and isolated table-lands of r'ardiganshire rise to an ideal line which 
ascends gcntlyas we proceed to the eastward, and it is thus clear that the inequali- 


Fig. 2';. TilE 
1-
I'ENSlUN BRIDGE, lIIEXAI STRAIT. 
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ties of tbe surface must be of comparatively recent origin, wbilst the hills are the 
remains of an ancient plateau which bad a gentle slope to the westwarrl 
A few rocky islands bave been severed by the waves of the ocean from the coast 
of South 'Vales, but Anglesey is the only large island of the principality. It 
formed originally a portion of North "Tales. Of its ancient connection with the 
neighbouring mainland there can be no doubt. for the geological formations on 
both !';ides of the }Ienai Strait corr('
pond. Tbe dividing strait passes through 
carboniferous rocks, bedded between Silurian strata and rocks of porpbyry. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is of opinion that tbe \'alle
' now occupicd by the strait is of 
glacial origin. and was scooppd out, not by the glaciers of Snowdon, which never 
reacbed so far, but hy tbo,.;e of Cumberland.- If it is true that horsemen were 
formerly able to cross the strait at low water, great cbanges must bave taken 


. Qllorterl!/ Journal of tlie Geolo.qical SOCiety, Mar. 186f>. 
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place along this part of the coast of "-ales during hii>turical times. At present the 
width of the strait is nowhere less than 5ßO feet, whilst its least depth is 16 feet. 
Its northern entrance is accessible to vessels at all stages of the tide, whil"t the 
southern entrance is elub
d by a bar having only 6 feet of watcr above it. Two 
famous bridges span this strait, and juin .Anglesey to the mainland. Their 
height is so considerable that sailing vessels of average bize can pass beneath them. 
By far the more elegant of these structures is the Buspension Bridge, designed 


- 


Fig. 26.-THE llltlrJ\NNlA Tl:BLLAlt lllllDGE, )h.KAl !"lltAIT. 
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by Telford, and opened for traffic in 18tG. The height of its roadway above high 
water is 1uO feet, and the central opening, between the two suspending piers, is 
553 feet wide. The other bridge was erected by Robert Btepbenson, and is 
known as tbe Britannia Tubular Bridge, from the rock on which the middle to\H'r 
is erected, the rock itself having been named after the Britannia, which was 
wrecked upon it. The bridge has a total length of 1,833 feet, and is divided into 
four spans, the two centre ones being each -160 feet wide. This hridge was built 
for the railway from London to Holyhead, whicb runs across it. It is remarkable 
as an engineering work, but it bas been surpassed, since its construction, not only 
in Holland and the United States, but also in tbe Britisb Isles. 
Anglesey, tbe ancient :Mona, was formerly the heart of Celtic Britain. 
Here tbe most re'ÇeJ'cd of the Druids had their seat, and from tbis remote 
locality, surrounded on all sides by water, they exercised that sort of power 


. 
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over tbe inbabitants of Britain wbich is born of mystery. Some historians are 
even of opinion tbat An
lesey was visited by tbe priests of Gaul, in order to he 
initiated into tbe secret rites of Druidism. Ancient ruins, known as Terr Drew 
and Terr Beirdd-that is, Druids' or Bards' dwellings-still exist;" but in fact tbe 
wbole of Wales is one buge temple, if not of Druid worsbip, at all events of tbe 
religion tbat preceded it; and everywbere we meet witb merllS, springs, and ruins, 
"bicb commemorate some miracle or tbe mythical feats of tbe Cymric ancestors of 
the modern ,,-.- elsh. In tbese records of ancient Wales Cbristian legends are 
mingled witb beathen fables, wbich latter survive to tbis day, outwardly adapted 
to tbe cbanging spirit of tbe times. Cromlecbs are as numerous as in Brittany, 
and equally respected, for in tbeir presence tbe 'Yelshman feels himself the 


Fig. 27.-THE BRmGES O'ER MESAl STRAIT. 
Scale I : 25,000. 
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descendant of an ancient race. The name of some ancient hero is attacbed to 
nearly everyone of these stones. The large cromlech in the penimmla of Gower, 
to the we"t of Swan sea, is thus dedic
ted to King Arthur, tbe legendary 
King of Uld '\Vales. An o\-al pit, f'aerleon, near X e" port, wbicb excavations 
have clearly shown to be the site of a Roman ampbitheatre, is popularly identified 
with Arthur's Round Table, at which the King sat with his knigbts when they 
came back from tbeir cbivalrous expeditions. Xear Cannarthen, long tbe capital 
of tbe 'Velsb, a grotto is pointed out, in wbich tbo fa
' Vivian kept Merlin the 
magician a prisoner. In another part of 'Yales, at the base of Plynlimmon, near 
the village of Tre Taliesin, tradition points out the burial-place of Taliesin, the 


.. Alph. Esquiros," L'Angletcrre et la vie anglaise." 
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famous bard-a circular mound, anciently surrounded by two circles of stones. 
If anyone sleep upon this grave he will arise either a poet or a madman. It was 
to this mound that the bard" wended their steps in search of inspiration when 
desirous of composing fl"ibmlllUll, or "triads." Owing to their symbolism, the 
meaning of these triads often escaped the profane, but SOlll
 of them deserve to be 
remembered for all time. " Three things tbere are," one of them t('lls us, " wbich 
were contemporaneous from the beginning-
Ian, Liberty, Ligbt.". 
The "T elsb, notwitbstanding tbe extension of roods and railwa)"s, of manufac- 
turing industry and commerce, bave kept alive their national traditions and tbeir 
language. The principality of ". ales bas ceased to exist as an independent country 
since tbe middle of tbe tbirteenth century; nevertheless the "T ebb, wbo call 
themselves "Cymry "-that is, .. they tbat bave a common fatberland" +-look 
upon themselves as a separate people, and bave often attempted to tbrow off the 
yoke of the Englisb kings. Like the Bretons of France, tbeir kinsmen by race and 
language, they seized the opportunities afforded by tbe civil wars in which the 
nation, to which tbey bad been attacbed by force, found itself involved. Tbus 
in tbe se,"enteenth century tbey were ardent Royalists, hoping thereby to establish 
indirectly tbeir claim to national independence. During tbe seven years the war 
lasted tbe Welsh remained faitbful to King Charles, wbose cause tbey bad 
embraced as if it were their own, and Cromwell found bimself obliged to storm 
several of their strongbolds. But this was the last struggle, and the public peace 
bas not since been disturbed, unless, perbaps, during tbe so-called Rebecca riots 
in 18-:13, wben bodies of men, disguised as women (" Rebecca and her Daugbters "), 
overran tbe country, and made war upon turnpike toll collectors. Since Ii 46 
tbe "principality" of 'Yales bas formed politically a portion of England. In 
matters of religion, however, tbere exist certain contrasts between tbe "elsh and 
Englisb ; but these are the very reverse of what may be observed in France, wbere 
tbe Bretons are far more zealous adherents of tbe old faitb than tbe Frencb. The 
"r elsb, being addicted to mpticism, as entbusiastic as they are cboleric, passionately 
fond of controversy, and impatient of rules laid down by strangers, naturally rejected 
tbe episcopal rites adbered to by a majority in England. :Most of tbem are 
Dissenters; Calvinistic )Ietbodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists being most 
numerously represented.::: About tbe middle of tbe eighteenth century, wben 
"Thitefield, tbe famous preacber, passed tbrougb tbe valleys of "Tales, religious 
fervour revived througbout tbe principality, and in the smallest bamlet migbt be 
beard bymns, pra:yers, and vebement religious discourses. Tbe 'Yelsb Dissent- 
ing bodies bave e\ en anticipated their English bretbren in several religious 
movements. It was they wbo establisbed the oldest Bible Society and tbe 
first Sunday Sc11001s. They maintain a mission in Brittany for tbe purpose of 
converting tbeir kinsmen separated from tbem by tbe ocean. Still, in spite of 
all this religious zeal, tbe "T elsh are inferior to tbe English - as regards general 


.. PicÌl't, "lII)stères des Bardes, C)frinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain." 
t H. Haidoz, Rftvlle d 8 Dellx-Jfolldea. :\Iay 1st. lRï6. 
! There are in the principality 1,145 churches of the Establi.hment. and about 3,000 chapels of 
Dissenters, and in the vast majority of these latter the services are conducted in """Ish. 
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education. Their principality, together with the neighbouring county of 
Lancashire, exhibits the blackest tint on a map showing tbe state of illiteracy.- 
'Velsh, though a guttural language, is nevertheless full of harmony. Its chief 
feature consists in tbe mutation of certain consonants at the beginning of words, 
and it bears a greater resemblance to the Breton of Armorica and ancient Cornisb 
tban to tbe Gaelic spoken in 
cotland and Ireland. t The language is in a better 
state of preservation tban Breton, and boasts of a literature incomparably ricber. 
Theological works occupy a prominent place, and it is probably owing to tbe zeal 
of preacbers bent upon tbe saving of souls that 'Velsb has not fallen into 
disuse.
 Tbe first "
elsh book was printed in 1546. This was merely an 
almanac, but it was succeeded, in the following year, by tbe first English- \Yebh 
dictionary. During tbe present century "T elsh literature bas been enricbed with 
periodical publications, journals, and reviews, besides numerous popular songs and 
tales discovered in tbe libraries of the country. But many other precious documents, 
still bidden away in libraries, ought to be publisbed, for it was from "Tales that 
mediæval Europe received the traditions and poems of Artbur's Round Table. 
The study of ancient \\
 elsh is now pursued by many savants, and not only brings 
to light literary fragments of higb value, but also exercises an important influence 
upon the study of other Celtic hwguages, including even those wbich survive 
only in tbe names of places. As to tbe \Yelsh themselves, tbey bave an abiding 
love for their ancient language, and cling to it witb great tenacity. Tbe 
eÙil('(h?for!rtu, or musical and literary meetings, whicb have taken the place of 
the ancient uu,..
edd, or court of justice, held by the l}ruids, are highly popular. 
Tradition names King Artbur-magician, priest, and king-as baving instituted 
these meetings, and awarded prizes to the best players on tbe fe/YII, or 'Yelsh 
barp. Even now the victorious bards, musicians, and singers are frequently 
crowned in his name, and the president, standing upon a cromlecb, still opens 
the proceedings by pronouncing the time-honoured and noble formula of "The 
Truth against tbe "r orId." 
 So great is tbe love wbich the \Velsbman bears biB 
motber tongue, that tbese eistcddfodau are beld not in Wales only, wbere the 
language is spoken by over uuO,OOO persons,1I but also at Birkenbead, in the 


. Lord Aberdare, at the Eisteddfod of Birkl'nhead, in ISiS. 
t L.ltham," Ethnology of the :British Islands." 
: H. Gaidoz, Revile de.. IJl'llx-Jfolldes, May 1st, 18,6. 

 Alfred Erny et Henri :Uartin, .. Tour du monde," t. xv. 1867. 
II GEOGllAPHICAL DlhTlllBLTlON 01' THE ,VELSH-SPEAkl'llG POPULATTOS 0.' 'VALES. 


Total 


PeTiIoons 
.peRking 
}"n!!,lish, or 
Persons spellking Welsh Rnd 
Arpa. Wel.h. };n!!,lish. 
Sq. IlL Population. No. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
6,050 I,02.;,5i3 1>8i,8iO 86'5 81'7 
3.5i 113,030 38,046 33'7 96'8 
1,;;01 114,080 8,614 4'9 100'0 
- - - 
ï,!!U8 1,:U2,iiI>3 934,530 i\'2 85'5 
--=-- - 


Districts in which 'Velsh is spukcn by 
a majority. . . . . 
Districts in which it is spohn by 25 
to 50 per cent.. . . . 
Districts in which it is Rpoken -by IpRs 
than 25 per cpnt. of the in- 
habitants 


(E. G. Ravtenstem, JOl<l"Iwl Stat..tical SoeielY, 11>,9.) 
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:x ew W- orld, and ewn in 
-\ ustralia. Wherever', elsb emigrants settle down in 
numbers, tbe Cymraeg is Bpoken Bide by side with Sassc/lach, or Sa
on. 
\t 
Liverpool tbere are Borne twenty cbapels in whieh tbe Benices are conducted in 
'\Ye!"h, and a journal is published in C
mraeg.. The "Tel;;h in tbe rnited 
tate;; 
cocasionally meet in order to sing and declaim in the language of tbe ancient 


Fig. 28.- LIXOUl
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bards; and the indomitable coloni!'ts wbo, notwithstanding tbe difficulties tbey 
encountered, founded a Xew 'Yales in Patagonia, retain tbe use of their 
motber tongue, and tbe Rio Cbuput, on tbe banks of wbich they establisbed tbeir 
settlement, bas been renamed by tbem Afon Llwyd, or " Grey Rinr." Tbrough- 
out tbe world ,,- elsb is spoken by far above 1,000,000 buman beings. 
Xevertheless the Celtic spoken by the Cymryof"Talcs would appearto be doomed 


.. Throughout ED
land there are aboulllO chal'
ls in which the hl'nices aI-
 condu<:ted in ""elsh. 
lOl-E 
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to extinction, and a time must come when it will survive only among philologists. 
\Iany use it from patriotic motives, others employ it to gratify their craving after 
literary honours. All men of education learn to think in English, and even at 
the eisteddfodau the language of the conquering Saxon struggles for pre-eminence 
with that of the vanquished Celt. It even happens occasionally that the president 
of these meetings is ignorant of the language in which most of the poetry is being 
recited. Although \Yelsh is still general throughout the greater portion uf ,,? ales, 
even in the towns, and in the western part of Monmouthshirc, English neverthtless 
is rapidly gaining ground. It is virtually the language of civilisation, and the 
only means of comllllmicating with the outside world. Its use is general in all the 
I<Chools-the Sunday schools attached to chapels excepted-and it is rare nowa- 
d:lYs to meet with young people unable to converse in English. A knowledge of the 
old mother tongue is thus daily becoming of less service, and, together with the 
old-fashioned heavy cloaks and the men's hats worn by women, is being put aside. 
The number of persons of \Velsh origin scattered throughout the world, who have 
completely forgotten the language of their ancestors, is probably greater than that 
of the \Velsh who remain at home, and still speak it. At all events we might 
conclude that such is the case from the large number of \Velsh family names met 
with in all English-speaking countries, nearly all of them being modifications of 
Christian names, such as Jones-the most frequent of all-Roberts, Edwards, 
Humphreys, and P'ugh, P'owel, p'robert, Ap'jones (son of Ugh, Owel, Robert, or 
Jones). In the United States alone there are supposed to reside 3,000,000 
persons of \Velsh descent, of whom hardly a third have remained faithful to the 
language of their ancestors.- Most of these \Vebh have become as good Americans 
as the pilgrim fathers of 
 ew Plyrnquth, and the \Velshmen of Great Britain can 
hardly be serious when they claim Thomas Jeffcrson as one of their compatriots. 
Eut the native genius of the race survives in a thousand new forms, and in this 
sense the Cymry can still repeat their ancient motto, "Tra mor, tra Briton." 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
TUE ancient feudal cities of Wales present a striking contrast to tbe modern 
towns which have sprung into existence at the call of industry. The former, irregular 
and picturesque, with the ruins of one of the twenty-six strongholJs of the country 
perchcd on a commanding rock, are possessed of inrlividual features, and have long 
ere this been wedded as it were to the charming country which surrounds them. 
The latter, on the other hand, arc generally mere agglomerations of buildings 
prematurely blackened. Their only monuments aI''' factory chimneys, and they 
encroach on the surrounding fields, without that softening of their lines which 
would bring them into harmony with surrounding nature. 
FLl
TSHIRE (FFI.I:'\T), thc north-easternmos
 county of Wales, stretches inland 
from the cstuary of the river Dee. Its surface along that ri.er, and more especially 
in the tract known as Scaland, is level, but the interior is beautifully diversified 


. Thomas, "Hanes Cymry America." 
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by hills, which in the :Moel Fammau (" )Iother of Hills") attain an elevation of 1,H
3 
feet. Coal and lead abound, and there are also iron works, but the manufacturing 
industry is of little importance. 
Hmml"den, near which tbere_ are some potteries, owrlooks tbe alluvial plain 
at tbe mouth of tbe Dee. ]fold lies bume -1 miles inland, on the 
\lyn, a' 
tributary of the Dee: the hills enclosing it are rich in coal and oil sbale, whilst 
the river turns the wbeels'of several paper-mills. 
Flint, the county town, with large cbemical works and collieries, lead mines and 
paper-mills, in its neighbourhood, was furmerly accessible to large vessels, but its 
silted-up port now admits only small coasting vessels. Four miles to tbe west of it 


Fig. 29.-THB ::;.a.:'D:; OF THB DEB, FllUH A8mE BAGILT. 
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lies the ancient town of HoZ'llcell (Trefynnon), 1 mile from the estuary of the Dee. 
It has lead mines, lime-kilns, and Roman cement works, and supplies the potteries 
of :,)taffordsbire with chert, but is celebrated more especially for its copious and 
miraculous well, dedicated to 
t. 'Yinifrid, and formerly a noted place of pilgrim- 
age and source of wealth to the adjoining Abbey of Basingwerk. A few miles 
inland lie;; Carl"ll'Ys, the "Fortress of 
-\s;;ize," "bich up to 16ì2 was tbe county 
town, and famous for its eisteddfods, but is now of little note. ]fo.
tl/n, a small 
port below Holy well, exports coal from the collieries in its neigbbourbood, 
wbilst Rhyl, near tbe moutb of the Elwy, has become a favourite :"easide resort. 
Proceeding up tbe Elwy, -past Rlwddlan and its marsbes, wbere Offa, King of 
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Mercia, in 7U.J, annihilated tbe Weisb, tighting under tbe leadersbip of Caradoc, 
tbe lofty spires of tbe catbedral of St. .A.saplt indicate our approacb to the cbarming 
Yale of Clwyd, tbe greater part of wbich lies in the neigbbouring county of 
Den bighshire. 
A detached portion of Flintshire lies to the soutb-east, between tbe English 
counties of Chesbire and Shropshire. This is known as tbe )laelor Saesneg, or 
" Saxon Land," and 'Velsb has not been beard there sin
e tbe days of Henry VIII. 
This small tract of country abounrls in curious old villages, tbe most remarkahle 
amongst tbem being Bangor J.sycol'd (" L nder tbe 'V ood "), or ...lIo/lac1lOl"um, famous 
for its monastery, supposed to bave been founded about the year l
O by the tirst 
Cbristian King of Britain; but of this not a vestige remains at the present day. 


Fig, 30.-RE\IAl'S 'n' \"ALLB CRLCl' Allln:y. 
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DF.XBlGHSHIHE (DI:-iHYCH) is a somewhat straggling cuunty, extending from 
tbe broad Yale of tbe Dee to tbe Irisb Sea, between tbe rivers Elwyand Conway. 
The greater portion of its surface is bilJy, and fit only for pasture, but it is inter- 
f>ected hy several fruitful valle)"", tbe most extensive being that of tbe Clwyd. 
W,.e.rI,((1/l and Ru((boll, the t\\ 0 most populous towns of the county, lie in the east. 
close to "-aU's Dyke, which separates the Yale of the Dee from tbe hilly part of 
the county, and which was thrown up by the Saxons as a defence 3gainst the ,,- clsh. 
Roth these towns depend upon coal and iron fill' their livelihood, and tbe former 
likewise produces some flannel. The dyke referred to, as well as that of Offa, to 
the soutb of the Dee, approximately marks tbe linguistic boundary; and whil",t 
"-rexham, to the east of it, is "irtually an J
nglish town, Ruabon, on its f3rther 
side, is almost wholly 'V clsb, and is becoming more so every day, owing to the 
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immigration of 'V ebb labourers. Above Uuabon tbe Dee flows tbrougb tbe 
romantic Vall' of LÜlIIgo11l 11, wbere limestone quarrying and burning, slate quarry- 
ing, and tbe weaving of flannel are carried on extensively. X ear tbe small 
town of Llangollen stand tbe rEmains of Va11e Cr/lcÙ
 Abbey, tbe most picture6que 
ruin of tbe kind in X orth "-ales. 
Tbe Vall' qf ('/it.yd, wbich opens out upon tbe Iri:,;h Sea bet\\een Rhyl and 
.-\bergele, is inferior to that of Llangollen in picture!'<}ue features, but far ;;;urpasses 
it in fruitfulness. Dellbigll, tbe capital of the county, rises in its midst on a steep 
limestone bill crowned by a ruined castle. It was formerly noted for its glovers, 
tanners, and sboemakers, but not lying on a natural bigb-road of commeree, it ba;;; 
not become very populous, tbougb of some imþortance as tbe centre of a fine 
agricultural district. It is nevertbeless one of tbe most pleasant towns to vi;;;it. 
The prospect from its ca",tle over tbe wide valley is magnificent, and tbe town 
abounds in quaint timbered buildings, witb o,erbanging stories and gabled roofs. 
Higber up the valley stands RllfllÍlI, a picturesque town, known for its artificial 
mineral waters. 
Llmmfst is the only place of note on the river Conway, whicb forms tbo 
western boundary of Denbighsbire, and is navigable to witbin a sbort distance of 
tbe yillage. Gwydyr Castle and the cbalybeate springs of Trefrew lie witbin 
Carnarvonsbire. 
CARX ARnlXSHIRE (.-\RFOX) is one of tbe most mountainous counties of ',ales, 
for wit bin its borders rise tbe ranges of Snowdon, tbe fastnesse" of "bicb aHorded 
a last refuge to tbe ,,- elsh when struggling for tbeir independence. Tbe soutb- 
western portion of tbe county, terminating in the bold promontory of Braich-y- 
Pwll, offwbieh lies Bardsey Island (Ynys Enlli), is less ele,ateù. 
heeI,-farming 
and slate quarrying constitute tbe prineipal occupations of tbe inbabitants. 
Tbe district of Creuddyn, "itb the bold promontor
' of Orme's Head, though 
lying to tbe east of tbe Conway, forms a part of Carnarvonsbire. Llalldlldllo, 
one of the must attractive seaside resorts in Great Britain, is situate wit bin tbat 
detacned portion of tbe county. The copper mines of Great Urme's nead bave 
been worked from time immemorial, and were formerly exceedingly productive. 
COli/ray, an ancient city enclosed witbin - a lofty wall, formerly defended the 
difficult road along tbe coa!>t, and the estuary of tbe river upon tbe left bank of 
"hich it bas been built. The construction of tbe railway embankments and of 
the bridges over the river proved very co
tly. Tbe tubular railway bridge is built 
in tbe massiye arcbitectural st) Ie of tbe castle \\ bich commands it. Brlll{/Or, 
at the northern entrance of 
Ienai 
trait, is for tbe most part of modern 
ongm. Xear it the railway bifurcates, one brancb conducting tbe traveller 
across the strait to Rol
.bead, and the otber carrying bim to Carnan-on. Bangor 
is a favourite resort of tourists, affording unusual facilities for exploring 
delightful valleys, climbing lofty mountain", and ,isiting interesting ca::.tles 
percbed upon capes or tbe spurs of the hills. Tbe town is largely indebted to 
tbe neighbouring slate quarries for its prosperity. Port p,lIr/'UII, whence tbe 
slate of the famous Penrbyn quarrits is exported, lit", close to it. l>roceeding up 
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the beautiful valley of 
añt Francon, and passing through Bef/It'sda, a town of 
quarrymen, \\e reach tbe l'enrhyn quarries after a fhe-mile walk. They furm 
one of the busiest hives of buman industry. Tier rises above tier around it huge 
amphitbeatre; locomoti\es, dragging long trains of trucks laden witb slate, pass 
inces"antly; and at short intervals flashes of ligbt and puffs of smoke, followed by 
loud reports, announce tbe firing of bla!<ting charges. About 3,000 workmen 
are permanently employed in these quarries, and if we would obtain an idea of 
the quantity of slate already removed, we need merely glance at tbe rugged 
pyramids whicb rise like towers in the centre of the ampbitheatre. The slate from 
these quarries finds its way to all parts of the world. Se\"eral towns in 
orway 
bave their bouses covercd with it,. and it is also exported to America. The annual 
produce of the quarries is estimated at 70,000 tons, worth Æ160,OOO. 
Carnnrl"on (Caer-yn-ar-fon), capital of tbe county, and formerly of the wbole of 
N orth "
ales, retains the lofty walls of its feudal castle, and near it may be seen 
tbe ruin,; of the Roman station of Seguntium. Like Bangor, it depends upon fishing, 
quarrying, and its coasting trade for its prosperity, and is also a great fitvourite 
with tourists, who crowd its streets and environs during tbe summer Near it are 
the slate quarries of Dillor.ll'ic, and otbers on tbe slopes of the Pass of Llanberis, to 
the nortb of Snowdon. These quarries are bardly inferior to tbose of Penrhyn. 
Their débris is unfortunately gradually filling up Llyn Peris, and disfiguring one of 
the most charming prospects in tbe country. Other quarries lie in tbe south, near 
.Kant/c. 
_lYI'/"in, Pll'l1l1eli, and Criccietll are old towns witb small ports in tbe soutb- 
western part of the county, but they are exceeded in importance by Tremadoc and 
Purfmadoc, botb founòed in tbe beginning of tbe century, partly upon soil won 
from tbe estuary of Glas Llyn. Portmadoc is tbe shipping port of Ffestiniog, in 
)lerion()tbshire, with wbich a miniature railway connects it. 
A:>JGLJo;SEY plo:>J \), owing to its position in admnce of the mainland and 
opposite to the Bay of Dublin, has at all times heen a place of traffic, contrasting 
in this respect witb the mountainous parts of'\Vales, whose inhabitants lived in 
seclusion, and came but little into contact with strangers. Gently undulating, 
fertile throughout, and possessed of productive veins of copper, Anglesey held out 
inducements to colonists. The Druids, whom Tiberius caused to be expelled from 
Gaul, sought a refuge here. The old bards speak of Anglesey as the" shady 
island; " but the forests which justified this epithet have long disappeared, and the 
surface of tbe country is now almost treeless. The gardens of Anglesey are noted 
on account of the variety of their produce. The climate is mild and equable, and even 
bamboos grow in the open air. Anglesey, owing to its great fertility, was known 
in former times as "l\Iona, mam Cymri;" that is, "The l\Iother of Cambria." 
Bcaul/laris, the capital. at the nortbern entrance of the Menai Strait, boasts of 
an old castle, is a favourite seaside resort, and carries on a considerHble trade with 
England, several thousand coasting vessels annually frequenting its port. Ambrcl1, 
on the north coast, derives its importance from the copper mines in rarys 


· Lad Y ogt, " X ordfahrt." 
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Iountain, a couple of miles to the south of the town. They were discovered in 
1,68. Hol!l/Iead (Caer Gybi), on a smaller island lying uff the we"t coast of 
Anglesey, to "hich it is joined by a railway embankment and an old bridge, has 
attained considerable importance as the nearest port to Ireland. IIolyhead m3). 
almost be called an outport of London, and engineering works on IJ large scale 
have been completed to adapt it to the requirements of the increasing trade 
between England and IrellJnd, and as a harbour of refuge for ye""ds trading to 
Liverpool. Two breakwaters, "ith a total length of D,8Gu feet, planned by 
J. )1. Rendel, and completed by Sir J. Hawksley in 18,3, protect a harhour with 
an area of 2ö, acres. They are built upon rubble mounds, 2':;U feet" ide at the 


Fig. .31.-HoLYHEAD lfARBOt:lI. 
Scale 1 : 50,000. 
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surface of the water. and their solid walls, ri;;ing to a height of 3R feet, form a 
noble promen3: de . The stones for these "orks were furnished by the neighbouring 
hills. )lariners may well haye bestowed the epithet, of "Holy" upon so con- 
"'picuous a promontory, even though 3 mona",tery bad not been e;;tahli;;hed at its 
foot until the ;;eyenth century after Christ. Å fine lightbouse rises at tbe bead of 
tbe breakwater, whicb. witb tbe ligbt on tbe Skerries, () miles to tbe nortb of it, 
points out the road to Liverpool. 
Llall[lf:flli and Llflllf'J'rJI,Ilmrdd are the principal towns in the in1.erior of the 
island, tbe former having collieries, whil"t the latter i.. famous far its cattle fairs 
and snuff. A remarkable cromlech, known as" .Arthur's Quoit," stand;; Ileal' it. 
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IERIONETHsmRE (1hIP..10NYI>D) is perhaps the most mountainous county of 
all 'Yales, although Cader Idris and its other summits are inferior in height to 
Snowdon. The north-eastern portion of the county is drained by the river Dee, 
which flows through Bala Lake. Tbe western purtion slopes down towards 
Cardigan Bay, and the rivers traversing it form broad and shallow estuarieR 
before they tnter the sea. 
Ba/a, at the foot of Bala Lake, or Llyn Tegid, is much resorted to for fishing 
and shooting. It is the seat of colleges of the Calvinistic Methodists and 
Independents. Bala Lake has been selected by the Liverpool Corporation to 
furnish it with a supply of wholesome drinking water. COJ'/æll, a quiet market 
town, is the only other pluce of any importance in the beautiful valley of the Dee. 
Festilliog, on the Upper Dwyryd, is a large parish, containing meadows, 
woods, and fine mountains, these latter yielding copper as well as slate. Tbe 


Fig. 32.- H_'HHurH OF RFFl GE, HOI,\ HEAl> 
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quarrIes employ about 3,,")00 men, and their produce IS exported through Port- 
madoc. Har/eelt, some distance to the south of the Dwyryd, was anciently the 
capital of the county, but is now an unimporbnt place, and only sbows !-iome 
animation in summer, when it is visited by tourists and sea-bathers. 
Ba/'JIloutli, or Abennall", at the mouth of the 
Iawddacb, has a small harbour. 
Proceeding up the estuary of the- )Iawddach, and then following the valley of the 
'Vnion, we reach Do/gell!l. the present capital of the county, situated in a lovely 
mountain district commanded by tbe crags of Cader Idris. Here flannel weaving 
is carried on, and gold and copper mines are worked at Clogan and St. David's, to 
the north of it. An old cottage is pointed out as the house in wbich Owen Glyndwir 
assembled his parliament in 140,1. 
TOlfyn, within half a mile of tbe coast, has a mineral spring, and is acquiring 
tIOme importance af' a sea-bathing town. AberdofC!t. or Afon Dyfi, at the moutb 
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of the Dovey, has a small harbour, from which slate is shipped. Higher up on 
the same ri,'er, in the midst of the mountains, stands Dillfl8 JlfI/l"ddw!/, a poor 
village, surrounded by exquisite scenery. 

lo::\TGo)1ERYSHlRE pI -H.DWY"') is for the greater part drained by the ::;pvern 
and its tributaries, only a small portion of it lying within the basin of the 
Dove
', towards the west. Barren mountains occupy nearly the whole of its 
area, but the valleys open out towards the English border, and afford space for 
the pursuit of agriculture. The manufacture of flannel is carried on exterisively, 
and there are lead mines and quarries. 
)Iontgomeryshire is one of tho",e counties in which ,\\r elsh is visibly losing 
ground. In the valley of the bevel'll, up to "ithin a mile or two of N"ewtown, 


Fig. 33.-0N THE DEE. '1EAH BALA. 
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"r dsh is heard only in the mouths of immigrants and of a few very old people. At 
Montgomery and "r elshpool '\Velsh has been extinct among the natives for at least 
fifty years. I t is only on the Upper Severn, beyond Llanidloes, 011 the L pper 
Y yrnwy, and in the western part of the county, that ,\\r clsh remains the language 
of the majority.- 
JIOlltg011lf'J"Y, the county town, is a quiet place, with the scanty ruins of a 
castle, but prettily situated. We/.slipool, at the head of the navigation of tbe 
Severn, is a busy market town. Its chief attraction is the magnificent park 
surrounding Powis Castle, the ancestral seat of the noble family of Herbert. 


· About 44 per cent. of the population speak "'elsh, but hardly 10 per cent. are Ullable to convel'BO 
in English 
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Neu.tO/rll, higher up on thc Sf'vern, is a modern manufacturing town, the prm- 
cipal scat of the \Yelsh flannel trade. LlallÙlloes, on the same river, is a pros- 
perous town, the inhabitants of which are occupied in the manufacture of 
flannel and in the neighbouring lead mines. Ll(//!f!Jllill, on the Cam, a tributary 
of the Severn, is famous for its ale, and a proverb says that "Old ale fills 
Llanfyllin with young widows." LlaJ!t'aÙ- Carr Eillioll is built on the borders of 
the Vyrnwy. The castle from which this Llanfair, or St. Mary's Church, derived 
its namc, exists no longer. 
Macll!J1I , llelli the only to\\ n in tbe western part of the county, known as 
Cyffeiliog, is a cheerful place in the midst of charming scenery. It is supposed 


Fig. 34.-THE rAHLlA\1E
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to occupy the site of the Roman )Iaglona. Tbe inhabitants mlJnufacture coarse 
cloth (" web "), and work in the neighbouring 
late quarries and Ipad mines. 
CARDlG_\XSIIlRF. stretches from the Do, ey to the Teifi, presenting- a bold face 
towards the sea, und rising inland to mountains, which !'ulminatc in Plynlimmon. 
Agriculture, sheep fanning, and lcad mining arc the principal pursuit8. 
Abel"!/stlcitll, at the mouth of the Rheidol and near that of the Ystwith, has 
grown into a sort of '\Velsh Brighton, with large hotels and a fine beach 
remarkable for the quantity of pebbles found on it. The buildings of the 
U ni,-ersity College of \Vales adjoin the ruins of a castle founded by Gilbert de 
Strongbow. Lead smelting is carried on in the neighbourhood. Farthel' south, 
on the coast, are Abcroao/l, a favourite watering-place; .lYell' Q/l((!J, with a small 
harbour and quarries; and Abf'rportli, a primiti,-e fishing and bathing place. 
Cardigan, ncar the mouth of the Teifi, whence it exports the produce of its 
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fisheries, has but a small harbour, which larger" vessels can enter only with the 
tide. Trawlling up the lowly mlley of the Teifi, we reach Lmupetll", a bright 
market to"n in a fine i"ituation, and the seat of a college of the Church of 
England. Xorth of it lies Tn'gal"on, to the north-west of which arc the ruins of 
Strata Florida, an abbey founded in 1] 
--1. 
PE'IBROKESHIRE is called in "
 dsh PE
FRo-that is, " Head of the Peninsula" 
-3. very appropriate name for a county forming the 80uth-" estern e
tremity of 
"
ales. The surface of Pembroke shire is for the most part undulating, and ri"es 
in the )Iynydd Preseley to a height of 1,7.38 feet. The coast is generally bold, 


Fig. 35.-!'!hLFORD HA'E
. 
Scale 1 : 330,000. 
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and )Iilford Haven, a veritable fiord with many ramifications, penetrates far 
inland. It is ea<;ily accessible, and capahle of affording shelter to the combined 
merchant fleet of Eng-Iand, but owing to its remote situation no great mercantile 
harbour has arii"en on its shores. 
Pembrokesbire is "
elsh in its northern, Eng-lii"h in its southern half, and the 
line separating- the two races is well marked, e-..:tending from the northern part of 
St. Bride's Bay to Xarherth, which lies to the east of it. "
hen Arnulf de 
)Iontgomery conquered the country, in the reign of Henry 1., he no doubt brought 
English settlers with him. These were on two snh'equt'nt o('caslons reinforced hy 
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Fleming-s, who established themselves in Roose, with Ha,'crfordwest for thcir capital, 
and in the peninsula of Castle )Iartin, to the west of Tenby. In these early days 
Southern Pembrokeshire was known as "Little England," and although the King's 
writ did not then run in 'Vales, it was duly acknowledged in this" Anglia-trans- 
'Vallnia." The present English inhabitant
 may no doubt claim descent from 
these early settlers, but they have perpetually been receiving reinforcements, and 
the dialect they no" speak is >ìaid to resemble that of Somersetshire. 
Hare/:fonltl"est is picturesquely seated on the slope of a hill overlooking the 
Cleddau, which fio" s into :Milford Haven, and is navigable for vessels of a burden of 
100 tons. It is the capital of the county. The keep of its old castle has been con- 
verted into a prison. Pembroke, on the south side of Milford Haven, is interesting 
chiefly on account of its Korman castle, the birthplace of Henry YII. (1--156), now 
111 rums. Pembroke Dockyard, a Government ship-building yard, defended by for- 


Fig. 36.-JhLI'Olln HA\ E'II 
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midablc military works, lies 
 miles north-west of the old town. A steam ferry 
connects it with Nell' JIi(ford, where docks have ùeen excavated in the vain hope 
of this place, so favourably situated, becoming a rival of Li,-erpool in the trade 
with America. At present only steamers plying to Cork and 'Vaterford avail 
themselves of the facilities thus providcd. The town of JIi{fonllies 5 miles below 
these docks. 
St. DaL'iá's, the ancient Menapia, in the north-west corner of St. Bride's 13 a)', 
is merely a village, but boasts of a grand old cathedral, built in 117(3. Ft:
/tgllartl 
and Þ{e1tïJol"l are small towns on the north (:oast, whence slates are shipped. 
Tenby, at the other extremity of the county, is a delightful watering-place, its 
neighbourhood abounding in channing walks and drives. The ruins of a 
Korman castle crown the summit of a promontory. S(/llllde1"
toot, a couple of 
miles to the north. has collieries and iron works. 
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CAR" \RTHE:\' (CAERF'\IWDI
) is for the mo!;t part drained by the Towey and 
Taf, and tbat portion of the county which lies to the north, along the left bank 
of the Teifi, is of small extent. The coast is low, and in places marshy, whilst the 
interior is hilly, or e, en mountainous, tbe hills being intersected by productive 
valleys and wooded glens. Carmarthen Yan (2,59(3 feet), a summit of the Black 
Mountains, is the highest point in the county. Coal and iron are found, and 
there are iron works, iron-mills, copper-mills, tin works, and other manufacturing 
eBta bliBhmen ts. 
Lm,gharne (pronounced Lmone), on the west bank of the Taf, iB a decayed town, 
with a slllall port and some trade in butter and corn. St. ("leal's, higher up on 
the Bame river, has partly usurped its trade. 
CarmadlleJl, the county town and reputed birthplace of l\Ierlill, the "
elsh 
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magICIan, is seated upon the J.ower Towey, 9 miles above its mouth in Carmar- 
then Bay. It is a picturesque town, with irregular and steep streets. Sir Richard 
Steele, the es:"ayist, lies huried in its ancient parish church. Tin and iron works 
are near it. Aberg/âlli, with the palace of the Bishop of St. David's and )Ierlin's 
Hill, is in its neighbourhood. Higher up on the Towey are Llal/dilofml'r, a market 
town, with collieries and marble quarries, and Llalldorer!/. 
Llal/rlly, on Rurry Inlet, i" the principal seaport of the county. It depends in 
a large measure upon the Cambrian ('opper '\Y orks, its tin works, and some 
collieries. Pelllbrey, at the mouth of Burry Inlet, has copper smelting works and 
a small harbour. KÙltrell!l, to the north of it, lies on a silted-up harbour, and iB 
mainly dependent upon its tin-plate works. 
GI AMORGA;\SHlRE CMORGnWG) is the most southerly county in "
ales. Its 
northern part is hilly, but none of its hills attain a height of 2,000 feet, whilst the 
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south, known as the Vale of Glamorgan, is generally level. It is the most 
fertile portion of 'Vale:>, and heavy crops of wheat are raised on a reddish clay 
soil. The coast is most irregular towards the west, where the peninsula of Gower, 
between Swansea Bay and Burry Inlet, juts out into the Bristol Channel. Off its 
south-western point lies a small island, terminating in the forbidding promontory 
known as the 'Vorm's Read. The chief rivers are the Llwchwr (Loughor), sepa- 
rating the county from Carmarthenshire, the Tawe, the Neath, the Taf, and the 
Rumney, the last forming the eastern boundary. The great wealth of the county 
in coal and iron, combined with its running streams and excellpnt harbours, has 


Fig. 38.-SWA
BE'. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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caused its manufacturing industry and commerce to flourish, and its population IS 
more dense than that of any other county in "
ales. 
English is almost universally understood, although 'Velsh continues to be the 
language of the majority. There is only one tract of any extent within which 
English is spoken to the entire exclusion of 'Velsh. This is the pcninsula of 
Gower, in which Flemish colonists cstablished themselves in 1103. It is famous for 
its cromlechs. Physically the inhabitants of this peninsula are said to diffcr from 
their neighbours, and a few words of Flemish survive amongst them, although they 
have discuntinued the use of their mother tongue since the fifteenth century.- 
Su;ansea, at the mouth of the Tawe, is an unattractive town, which owes its 


. V,lrf'nhergh," Patri" Belgic"," iii. 
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prosperity to the smelting and refining of copper. As early as the twelfth 
century, we are told by Borrow, ::;want;ca was known for its castings, but it is only 
since the beginning of this century that it hat; grown into an important scat of 
industry. The miners of Cornwall were the first to send their ores to Swansea to 
be smelted, and so great are the adyantages conferred upon the town by its wealth 


Fig_ 39.-C.mrllF1. 
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'Vales contains a valuable natural-history collection. Lmu{ore, a suhurb of Rwan- 
sea, is well known for its steel works. 
O!J 8t l'rll/o-utli, on the western side of Swansea Bay, has grown into a Îavourite 
watering-place. The Neath enters Swan sea Bay to the east of Rwansea. Briton 
Ferr!J, at its mouth, has iron and tin-plate works, but is surpassed in importance 
hy ]{eatll, a few miles up the river, where copper smelting is carried on, and 
whence coal is exported in considerable quantities. Ab( I"(((on, at the mouth of the 
Avon, has copper works, and carries on a large trade. The small port of Porfli- 
l'((Ir! depends for itf.: prosperity upon the coal mines of ('lell/rllI, in the interior of the 
county. Still proceeding up the Bristol Channel to its narrowest part, where the 
estuary of the Scvern may be said to begin, we find ourselves opposite the port of 
Cardiß; one of the most important in Europe. Though commanded by an old 
castle, in which Robert, the eldest son of the Conqueror, lingered a captive for 
thirty years, and which has been restored as a residence of the Marquis of Bute, 
Cardiff is essentially a modern town, with broad, clean streets. The exports of 
coal and iron from the Taff valley are the great source of its prosperity, and sinee 
the opening of the famous Bute Docks its growth has been rapid. Roatlt, Cantoll, 
and Penarllt are suburbs of Cardiff, and Llal/dq/f; the seat of a bishopric founded in 
the fifth century, lies 2 miles to the north-wcst of it. Its cathedral has recently 
been restored. COlcbl'idge and Brid!/f'lid are thc principal towns in the Yale of 
Glamorgan, which extends from Llandaff to Swansea Bay. 
The towns in the basin of the Taff depend upon their collieries and iron works 
for their prosperity, and like Cardiff, their principal shipping port, they suffercd 
much during the dcpression of trade. J[,'rfli!Jr T!plril, high up in this 
valley, and close to the borders of Brecknockshire, is the chief amongst them, 
though it consists of an agglomeration of factories and dwelling-houses rather 
than of a compactly built town. Its mines yield coal and excellent iron ore, 
and as lime, which plays so important a part in the manufacture of iron, is found 
- close to the coal, the conditions are as favourable as possible for the development 
of the iron and steel industry. The whole of this district is dotted over with iron 
and steel works, railways intersect each other in all directions, and the lurid glare 
of smoking heaps of :slag lights up the night. The iron works of DOIdai.s, a suburb 
of :Merthyr Tydvil, give occasionall) employment to 20,000 men, and rank with the 
largest works of the kind in existence. C!f/flrih/a, another of these workmen's cities, 
formerly enjoyed the monopoly of casting all thc guns required by the British 
Government. It was here that Trevethick constructed his first traction engine. 
Abl'rc!(/re and MOllntain _A.sll, on the Cynon, a tributary of the Taff; .i..V(,ll"brirlgr 
(Pontypridd), at thc mouth of the Rhomlda valley; and other towns along the canal 
which connects :\Ierthyr Tyd,oil with Cardiff, are dependent upon their collierie" 
and iron works for existence. Tlwy pO,.Se:<S hardly a feature to mitigate their 
rough and grimy aspect, and it is a relief to turn from them to tbe fine ruins 
of the feudal stronghold of Cat rpllill!J, 8 miles to tbe north of Cardiff, in the 
valley of the Rumney. 
:Mo
)lOUTHSHIRE extends from the Rumney to the Lower "'ye, its central 
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portion being drained by the r sk. Along the coast there are extensive" levels," 
protected by embankments against the high tides of the Severn; but the greater 
portion of the county is hilly. The Sugar-loaf Hill (l'en-
'-val), to the north of 
Abergavenny, rises to a height of l,9.j4 feet. 
The geographical nomenclature is for the most part ,,- elsh, but English is now the 
predominant tongue, ,,- elsh being spoken only in the coal and iron regions to the 
\\est of the Usk, where its use is perpetuated by immigrants from adjoining counties. 
The towns to the west of the U sk, in the valleys of the f'irho\\ y, Ebwy, and 
Llwyd, engage in coal mining and the manufacture of iron and steel, the chief 
amongst them being Tredegar, Abersyc1lall, 
Blaellaron, and POllt!/pool. }tnrport, at the 
mouth of the L sk, is their great shipping 
port. It has grown from a small 'illage 
into a populous town, with iron works, nail 
factories, wire, and nut and bolt works. Its 
docks give access to the largest vessels, and 
Caerleoll, the lsca t;ilurum of the Rumans, 
and residence of King Arthur, which lies 
;J miles above, on the right bank of the 
Usk, probably at no time equalled it in im- 
portance. Higher up on the L sk are 
Raglall, with the ruins of a famous strong- 
hold, and AbergarellllY, a manufacturing 
town, producing principally boots and shoes. 
]lollmolltll (Mynwy), the capital of the 
county, is seated at the confluence of the 
)Iunnow with the 'Yye, in the midst of 
wooded hills. Its associations are altogether 
English. In its castle, now a ruin, was 
born Henry Y., the \ ictor of Agincourt. 
Geoffrey of )Ionmouth, whose Latin Chro- 
nicles Shakspere made use of, was a native 
of the to\\ n. The W.re, between )Ionmouth 
and Chepstow, is renowned for its scenf'ry, 
presenting an alternation of meadow lands, 
steep cliffs, and woods descending to the water's edge. The ruins of Tillterll Abbey 
lie about half-way between the two. Chep.
/OIc (Aberwye), near the mouth of the 
river, is a port of some importance. Its castle, on a formidable cliff overhanging 
the river, was captured by Cromwell, and is now a picturesque ruin. 
BREcK"ocKsHlRE (BRYCHEI"IOG) is an inland county, comprising the upper 
basin of the L sk as well as the western slope of the L pper ,\' ye. The Black 
Mountains, which in the Brecknock Beacons attain a height of 2,910 feet, rise 
boldly to the south of the L sk, whilst the north is filled with the wooded range 
of the :Mynydd Epynt and other lofty hills. The arable land is of limited 
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extent, but sheep farming and the rearing of cattle are of importance. Coal and 
iron abound in the south. 'Yelsh is still the language of the majority, but is 
losing its hold upon the inhabitants. 
Brf'clmock, or Brecon, on the Usk, centrally situated, is the county town. In 
the neighbourhood of Llanelly, near the U sk, not far from the boundary of 
Monmouthshire, are the Clydacll iron works. BrynlllallT, another town noted for 
its iron works and collieries, lies to the south-west, on the Upper Ebwy, whilst 
rnyscedll'in and Ystalyfera are situate in the extreme south-west, on the t"pper 
Tawe, and virtually belong to the vast manufacturing district depending upon 
Swansea. 
Hay and Blliltll, the latter a curious old place, with narrow, tortuous streets, 
are the only remarkable towns on the 'Y ye. 
R\])
ORSHIRE (M \ES'\FED) is an inland county, covered almost wholly with 
desolate moorlands, and very sparscly peopled. The 'Yye, which washes the 
county on the west and south, is the outflow for its watershed, whilst the Lugg 
and Arrow, rising in Radnor Forest (2,166 feet), flow to the eastward into Here- 
fordshire. The geographical nomenclature is 'Y clsh, but 'Yelsh is now only 
understood by a few old people at Rhayader and some other remote localities on 
the F pper "
ye. 
Pnstei(Jne, the county town, is situate in the fertile valley of the Lugg; 
Ye1V 
Radnor lies at the foot of Radnor Forest; and IÜligldon occupies the heights over- 
looking the river Teme. Offa's Dyke passes through it. Llandrindod, in the 
valley of the 'Vye, near Builth, enjoys some reputation as a watering-place. 
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('RAPTER III. 


THE COUXI=,H PEXIXSI:LA. 


(CORX"ALL _\XD DE' OSSHIl<E.) 


= I HE peninsula formed almost wholly of the counties of Cornwall and 

 ' .. ' ;fl df!l.Q I Devonshire constitutes a distinct geographical province, which 
, 
. resembles 'Vales rather than any other part of England. It is a 
J country of rocks, hills, promontories, and beath-covered ridges. 

 Like the Cambrian mountain region, its rocks belong to the most 
ancient formations, and a well-marked depression, extending southward from 
the valley of the Se\ern, separates it from the rest of England. Cornwall and 
"
ales also resemble each other as respects the origin of their inhabitants, and 
a like geographical po:;ition has resulted in a certain analogy in the historical 
development of the two peoples. "-hen we speak of the "
clsh, our thoughts 
almost involuntarily turn to the neighbouring people of Cornwall. 
Cornwall, by its geological structure, is a sister-land of French Brittany, from 
which it is separated by the wide mouth of the English Channel. The land 
on both side... of that arm of the sea is composed of granite, schists, and palæozoic 
rocks; the shores are indented by deep gulf.'> and bays, affording facilities for the 
establishment of great naval stations; and both peninsulas terminate in promon- 
tories known as Land's End, or Finistère. Climate, rivers, soil, and inhabitants all 
resemble each other on these two shores. Cornwall, howewr, enjoys the advantage 
of being far richer in mineral wealth tban the French peninsula. There is no coal, 
as in 'Yales, but rich lodes of copper, zinc, and lead have attracted navigators 
from the most ancient times, and have proved the principal source of prosperity of 
the county.- 
A range of hills of Devonian formation rises to the south of the Bristol Channel, 
and constitutes, as it were, the root of the penin!<ula. These hills are r.;eparated by 
valleys, giving birth to the head-stream of the Exe, and terminate in the west, in 
the table-land of Exmoor, some of the summits of which exceed a height of 1,500 
feet. On the north this table-land is intersected by picturesque valleys, and termi- 
nates in bold cliffs. From its summits we may witness the continuous onslaught 


* Dufrenoy et Élie de Beaumont, .. Voyage métallurgique en Angleterre." 
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of the sea upon the rocks of Ilfracombe, whilst in the south the land gradually slopes 
down towards the wide semicircular bay bounded by Start Point and the Rill of 
Portland. Human habitations arc few and far between on this plateau, being 
confined to hamlets and lonely farms hidden away in the hollows. The slopes 
of the hills are covered with heather or short herbage, whilst their summits 
are occupied by sepulchral mounds or ancient entrenchments. The Quantock 
Hills, to the east of Exmoor, are the only part of England where the stag still 
lives in a wild statf'. 
A second mountain mass, the Dartrnoor, rises to the west of the river Exe into 
the region of pasture, culminating in the Yeo Tor (2,07ì feet), and High 'Vilhays 


Fig.4I.-LAND'S END AND THE LU:>oGSHIl'S LIGHTHorSE. 
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(2,040 feet). 'fhe nucleus of this mountain group consists of granite, and the 
rivers which rise in it diverge in all directions, feeding the Teign and Exe in 
the east; the Taw and Torridge in the north; the Tamar, or Tamer, in the west; 
the Tavy, Avon, and Dart in the south. The coast-line projects far to the south, 
where the spurs of Dartmoor approach it, as if the floods of the ocean had been 
powerless in their attacks upon the rocks which envelop this nucleus of granite. 
I:5tart Point, the extreme promontory, is thus named because vessels take their 
departure from it when about to venture upon the open ocean. Two estuaries 
bound the uplands which culminate in Dartmoor, viz. that of the Ex in the past, 
and that of the Tamar, which debouches upon many-armed Plymouth Sound, in 
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&he west. Dartmoor, within its proper limits, covers an area of 200 square 
miles, and its population is as sparse as that of Exmoor. ,rany of its vulleys, 
where villages would be sheltered from the cold winds which sweep the heights, 
are filled with peat and quaking" stables." Piles of stone and the sepulchral 
mounds of the ancient inhabitants of the country crown the summits of some of the 
tors, those enormous masses of granite which form the most striking feature of the 
scenery. In former times most of the slope
 were covered with trees, but they 
have long ago disappeared, und the ancient Dartmoor Forest has become the home 
of partridges and heath-cocks. Hidden awuy in one of its wildest reccI'ses lies the 
small village of Prince Town (thus named in honour of the I>rince of "
ale", who 
0" ns most of the surrounding land), and near it is one of the largest convict 
prison" in England. 
The uplands of Corn" all are far inferior to Exmoor and DcLrtmoor in elevation. 
They, too, are dreary treeless \\ astes, intersected by buggy valleys, and are 
composed of a great variety of rocks, including limestones and schi!'ts, granite and 
porphyry. From Hartland Point, which bounds Barnstaple Bay in the west, a 
range of hills and small plateaux stretches south and south-wel't\vard to the 
extremity of the peninsula, its spurs terminating in cliffs or chaotic masses of rock 
ulung the sea-coast. 'fhe Corni"h heights culminate in Brown "
illy, 1,:{(ì4 feet. 
They are bounded in the east by the valley of the Tamar, and deeply penetrated by 
the winding estuary of the Fal, which almost sewrs the bold cliffs forming their 
western extremity from the body of the peninsula. Lizard Point (
24 feet), a 
bold ma
s of variegated rock, surmounted by two lighthouses lit by electricity, 
is the southernmost point of England. Its latitude (49
 ,jï') is nearly the same 
as that of Dicppe, Amiens, and )layence. A f.mall group of hiHs to the west 
of the St. I \-es and )lount'" Day" terminates in the headlands of C'ormH\ll 
and Land's End. The 
cilly Islands, which lie off these, are now the only 
vestiges of an extensive tract of land. Tradition tells us that anciently the districttJ 
of the Lione,,:,e and Lelothsow, \\ ith forty villages, extended from Cor
all to 
these islands. An old family bears on its coat of arms a horse escaping from the 
sea, in lllemory of an ancestor whum the fleetness of his charger saved from a 
premature death when these districts were swallowed up by the sea.'" 
The aspect of the headlands varies "ith the nature of the rocks composing 
them, and the strength of the winds and waves to which they are exposed. 
Lizard Point, a mass of compact serpentine, is being gnawed by the waves, which, 
however, are unable to break it up. Land's End is a mass of tabular granite 
weathered iI1to huge blocks, piled one upon the other like cyclopean walk 
Cape Cornwall, composed of slate, is being split up into laminæ. The moist 
and saliferous air proves exceedingly destructive, and on many hills the rock" 
have been broken into quadrangular masses. hardly to be distinguished from 
the artificial structures raised by the ancient inhabitants of the country. The 
waves, however, are the principal agents of destruction along the coast. Yast 
caverns, locally known as .. Hugos," have been scooped out at the foot of 
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the cliffs, and into the;e the waves rush with great noise. Isolated pinnacles, 
washed by the ocean's foam, rise beyond the line of cliffs, whilst sunken rocks, the 
remains of ancient promontories, still break the force of the waves, above which 
they formerly rose. Old chronicles tell us of hills and tracts of coast which have 
been swallowed up by the sea. )Iount St. :Michael, in :Mount's Bay, rose formerly, 
like its name"ake off the coast of K ormandy, in the midst of a" ooded plain, which 
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has disappeared beneath the waves. The church which crowns its summit is 
referred to in ancient documents as " Hoar Kirk in the 'V ood," but the famous 
:Mount is now alternately a peninsula and an island, according to the state of the 
tide. The wind, more especially along the north coast, has likewise aided in 
changing the form of the littoral region, for it hus piled up dunes, or "towans:' 
which travel towards the interior of the country until" fixed" by plantations, or 
consolidated into sandstone thruugh the agency of the oxide of iron which the 
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sand contains.- Oscillations of the land appear likewise to have had a large share 
in the changes witnessed along the coa"ts of Corn\\all and Devonshire. On the 
beach which the retiring tide uncovers at the foot of the Exmoor cliffs, along 
the Bristol Channel, may be seen the remains of ancient forests which can have 
grown only on dry land. The submarine forest of Babbacombe, on the southern 
coast of Devonshire, between Teignmouth and Torquay, indicates a subsidence of the 
land to the extent of at least 20 feet. This subsidence, however, was evidently 
preceded by an upheaml, for ancient beaches have been discovered far inland 011 
the hillsides. One of the caverns of this upheawd C08st yielded flint implements, 
which prows that man was an inhabitant of the country at a remote epoch.t 
Prehistoric monuments are "g numerous in Cornwall as in the Celtic countries of 
'Yales and Brittany. X either cromlechs, " log-ans," nor rocking-
tones, sepulchrul 
mounds, nor rings of unhewn stones are wanting to give completenes.s to this opcn- 
air archæological museum of Corn\\all. 
Lundy Island (4fì6 feet), a mass of granite 920 acres in extent, off Barnstaple 
Bay, marks the former limit of the coast in that direction, whilst the low 
archipelago of the :-'cilly Islands may be looked upon as an outlier of the Cornish 
peninsula. Only five out of the twenty-four i"lands of this archipelago exceed 
2.jO acres in area, and they alone are inhabited.::: Samson, which had a few 
inhabitants in 1831, has since been abandoned, not because its inhabitants wished 
it, but by order of the despotic proprietor of these islands. The inhabitanb of 
Samson, as well as the poor residing on the other islands, "ere transferred by him 
to the mainland, and his tenants were ordered to keep only one son with them, to 
be supported by the land. Those amongst them who had numerous families 
were obliged to send their sons to sea or to the ship-yards.
 The population 
decreases from decade to decade, but the inhabitants have grown considerably in 
wealth. The people of :-;cilly, though very small as far as numbers go, are ne,er- 
theless an interesting subject for study, for amongst them the much-munted theory 
of an "intelligent def.potism" has been carried out with method and to perfection 
for nearly half a century. II 
The Scilly Islands can boast of some of the finest market garden,> in England, 
and they are largely indebted to steam navigation for their prosperity, for by its 
means they are able to supply the London markets with early vegetables. The 
warm and moisture-laden atmosphere secures the gardeners of the Scilly Islands, 
and of the neighbouring coast of the Cornish peninsula, against winter frosts. 
But though the climate is highly favourable to the growth of foliage, it does not 
suit fruit. Even plums and apricots ripen only in exceptionally dry seasons. On 
an average there are only six days of real calm in the year. The wind blows 
almost without interruption from one point of the compass or the otber, bringing 


· Alph. Esquiros, "L' Angleterre et la yie Anglaise." 
t Pengelly, Reader, XOY. 19, 186-1. 
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t_ Mary's, Tresco, St. }Iartin's, St. .\gnes, Boyer. 
Xineteen uninhabited islands. 
f Population (1851), 2,627, (1861) 2,431, (18il) 2,075. 
II Froude," Lses of 1\ Landed Gentry" (Paper rC'ad at the EdInburgh Philosuphil"dl Institute). 
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with it fogs, drizzling rain, or heavy showers. Storms are of frequent occurrence, 
and the number of shipwrecks is nowhere larger. The currents which meet at 
the Scilly Islands often carry vessels out of their true course, and during fogs 
cause them to run upon sunken rocks. It was here that, in liû7, the most disastrous 
shipwreck of modern times occurred. An entire fleet, commanded by Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, was thrown upon the rocks, and two thousand human souls passed together 


Fig. 43.-THE :--;CILL
 ISLAlIolJs. 
Scale 1 : 170,000. 
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into eternity. An old saying will have it that out of every ten natives of the 
Scilly Islands nine perish in the sea; but thanks to lighthouses, lightships, fog 
signals, life-boats, and a change in the mode of life of the inhabitants, this, 
happily, is no longer true. 
The Cornish peninsula is quite as much a land of mist and rain as are the 
Scilly Islands. The annual rainfall is nowhere less than 
û inches; in most 
localities it exceeds 3 feet, and on the western slopes of Dartmoor it rises to 
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80 inches. At Tavistock it rain" almost incessantly, showers accompanying the 
wind from whatever quarter it blows. 
1\1any g
ographers have iùentified the Rcilly Islands with the Ca""iterides of 
the ancients. simply because of their vicinity to the Cornish mines. But tbese 
granitic islands in reality contain only feeble traces of metal, while tbe rocks of 
the neighbouring mainland abound in underground treasures, which have certainly 
been explored from a period anterior to Cæsar's ('
pedition. Old mines dating 
back to that time can still be traced, and the detached, almost insular, rock masses 
of Cornwall are undoubtedly tbe ilistrymnides or Cassiterides ,"isited by the 
traders of Phamicia and Carthage. During the Roman epoch the tin of Cornwall 
was sent across Gaul to )1arseilles. 
The lodes of Cornwall are principally of copper and tin, sometimcs sC'pa- 
rately, sometimes in combination. The ricbest lones of tin ha'"e been discovered 
in the environs of Penzance, near the extremity of the peninsula, whilst the most 
productive copper mines are some distance inland, more PBpeciall). around Hedruth. 
There arc a few mines which, after having ceased to yield one metal, are 
worked for the sake of tbe other. In some instances the ores arc e
ceedingly rich, 
and near the coast may be seen rocks dyed green by an efHorescence of copper: '" 
but as a rule the Cornish ores are ,ery poor, containing scarcely 2 per cent. of 
tin, or from 3 to --1 per cent. of copper. Their value depended altogether upon 
the scarcity of the metal they yielded, and since the discovery of rich ores in 
tbe United States, Bolivia, Australia, and tbe 
unda Islands, it has decreased 
very much. In their search after the precious ores tbe valiant miners of Corn- 
wall bave sunk pits and excavated galleries which rank amongst the curiosities 
of England. Powerful pumping-engines ha.e been brought into requisition to 
empty the mines of the water which invades them through fissures in the rocks. 
But in the case of mines many hundred fathoms in depth artificial means for 
raising the water do not suffice, and an adit conveys it directly to the sea. 
The underground workings in the mining districts of Gwennap and Redruth 
reach to a depth of l,ï.")O feet below the surface, the galleries extend GO 
miles, the adit is ï miles long, and sixty pumping-engines daily remove 100,000 
tons of water, being at the rate of more than a ton every second. The timber 
buried in the mines of Cornwall is supposed to be equivalent to a pine forest a 
hundred years old, and covering 140 square miles. 
Botallack promontory, near Cape Cornwall, one of th
 most picturesque rocks 
on the coast, is more especially curious on account of the copper mine which is 
hidden in its bowels. Almost severed from the mainland by a wide fissure, that 
enormous block of rock, 200 feet in height, is reached by narrow bridges 
constructed at a giddy height. Spiral railways wind round its flanks, and its 
pinnacles terminate in smoking chimneys. The workings are continued for 1.200 
feet under the bed of the Atlantic, and the miners can feebly hear the noise made 
by the pebbles rolling up and down the beach. In the neighbouring mine of 
Wheal Cock the lode has been followed to the very bed of the sea, and the hole 


· Carus, "England and !'cotland in 18H." 
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plugged up, to prevent its irruption. The noise of rolling pebbles and of the surf 
becomes terrific when we penetrate this mine, and on a tempestuous day the uproar 
is sufficient to cause even the hardiest miner to shudder. Elsewhere the old 
miners had the imprudence to follow a lode within so short a distance of the bed 
of the sea, that the latter broke through the roof of the mine and flooded a portion 
of its galleries. The hole, however, was fortunately stopped up by means of a 
plank platform covered" ith turf and weighted with stones. 
\.nother copper mine 
to the south of Penzance is often cited as an instance of the enterprise of the 
Cornish miners. It was commenced towards the close of the last century by a work- 
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ing miner, on a part of the beach which was covered twice daily by the advancing 
tide. V'nder these circumstances it was only possible to work for a few hours of the 
day. But when the mine had been enclosed by a wooden fence and joined to the 
land by a plank bridge, it became possible to work it continuously, and for a 
number of years the "Wherr
' " yielded considerable quantities of copper. One 
day, however, during a storm, a vessel anchorpd in the neighbourhood, dragged her 
anchor, and was helplessly driven upon the wooden enclosure. The sea then once 
more invaded thp mine, which has not since been worked.- 


. DufréllO)" ct j.;lic d" Beaumont, "Yu
age mHallurgique I'D AngletelTe." 
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But though the miners ot Cornwall be ever so persevering, and take advan- 
tage of ('very improvement in machinery, the cost 01' coal and timber will not 
enable thelll to compete with other mining countries whose ores are richer. The 
Stannary Parliament, which used to discuss the bu
iness connected with the mines, 
meets no longer. Its last meetings took place in De,.onshire in 17-19, in Cornwall 
in 1 ï:j
. )Iany of the miners have sought new homes be)'ond the Atlantie, 
and in proportion as the wealth of the lllines diminishes, the country popula- 
tion decreases in numbers, and the to"ns grow larger. Quarries and china-day 
dig
ings, though of importance, are not sufficiently so to compensate for the mines 
that had to be abandoned.. There remain, however, many 80urces of wealth, 
including pilchard and mackerel fisheries; market garden;:, frolll which London 
draws a large supply of early vegetables; and productive fields, fertilised by the 
calcareous Band whieh is sprëad oyer them. Thf' rocks of Cornwall are poor in 
carbonate of lime, resembling in this respect the rocks of Brittany, but there is an 
abundance of marine organism8, by which the lime contained in the water of the 
ocean is secreted, and the sand along the shore converted into a valuable fertiliser. 
For centuries this sand has been utilised to increase the productiveness of the soil. 
It is more especially made use of in the vicinity of the little bay of Padstow, 
where about 100,000 tons of it are annually spread over the fields, this being about 
one-fifth of the total quantity applied in this manner throughout Cornwall and 
Devonshire. t 
The inhabitants of the Cornish peninsula offered a long-continued resistance to 
the Saxon invaders, and in many localities they still present peculiar features. 
Black hair, sallow comple
ions, short and broad skulls, are met with more 
frequently than in other parts of England. )Iany of the women on the south 
eoast, bet" een Falmouth and Lizard Point, are of a southern type, which it has 
been sought to trace to an immigration from :)pain, and inùeed Tacitus" rites of 
Iberians who settled in the country. .A few vestiges of a di.ision into hostile clans 
survive to the present day. The old language, however, a sister tongue of that 
of "
ales, lives now onl) in the geographical nomenclature. For two centuries it 
had cea;:ed to be commonly spoken, and the last woman able to express herself in 
the original language of the country died in lï78 at )Iousehole, near Penzance. 
Enthusiastic philologist;; have raised a stone to her memory. A few words 
of Cornish have been preserved in the 
C'al dialect. Cornish literature, which has 
been especially studied by )11'. Whitley Stokes, is, he says, limited to a glossary of 
the twelfth century, and a number of" mysteries" of later date, for the most part 
adapted or translated from the contemporaneous literature CUlTent during the 
Middle Ages. A society has been formed in Cornwall for the purpose of publish- 
ing the ancient manuscripts. The numerous popular legends, "hich still form 
the stock of many a simple story-teller in the remote \-illages of Cornwall, have 
been collected and published in various English works. 


· In 18H the mines yielded 152.970 tons of copper ore; at present they )ield sctrcely 50,000 tons. 
Of china clay, or kaolin, about 1.';0,0(10 tons are annuall)' exported. 
t Delesse," Litholog-ie du fond des IJlers:' 
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COR
WALL, the extreme south-western county of England, terminates in the 
rocky promontories of Land's End and Lizard Point. The greater portion of its 
area is occupied by wild and barren moorlands, surmounted by bosses of granite 


Fig. 45.- PEX"'A
CE. 
f>c..Je 1 : 50,..000. 
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and intersected by valleys with boggy bottoms. Mining, quarrying, fishing, and 
the cultivation of early vegetables constitute the principal sources of wealth. 
PCIl:'lIlce is admirably seated upon the shore of a tine semicircular bay, bounded 
on the east by the bold serpentine rocks of Lizard Point, and on the west by t.he 
heights which extend tbence to the Land's End. It is the south-westernmost town 
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in England, and is much frequented by ,isitors, wbo deligbt in its equable climate 
and luxuriant wgetation, and to whom bold cliff" of granite or serpentine, 
quarries and mines, and magnificent cromlechs, stone circles, logans, &c. (see 
page 30), present objects of attraction. Penzance is the centre of an important 
mining, fi",hing, and agricultural district. 'Yithin a radius of 7 or R miles of 
it are situated some of the mo"t celebrated" setts" in the county of Cornwall, 
including Botallack and its neighbour 'Vheal Owles, which bardly yields to it in 
reputation. The harbour is formed by a breakwater, and defended by batteries. 
The to"n has smelting-houses, and works where !':erpentine is fashioned into cups 
and vases. It exports early vegetables and fish. Penzance was the birthplace of 
Sir Humphry Da, y, to wbom a monument has been erected, and is ju"tly proud 
of tbe scientific collections accumulated by its geolog-ical, natural history, and 
antiquarian societies. Porthcurno, near Penzance, and other creels in its vicinity, 
are the points of departure of three submarine cable", "hicb connect England with 
the :--panisb ports of 
antander and Vigo, and the Portuguese village of Carcayellos, 
near Lisbon, whence the cable is carried on to Gibraltar and the )Iediterranean. 
In addition to the,;e a submarine cable connects Penzance with a lightship ;)0 miles 
to the sLJuth-west, which hails all passing ship" and places them in communicd- 
tion "ith their owner" in London. ..1Jadroll and Ludg/"all are ancient market 
towns, "ithin a couple of miles of Penzance, but are exceeded in interest by the 
pretty village of JIaraÚoll, opposite the pyramidal St. .J.1Iiclwrl's JI01l1lt, with wbich 
it is connected by an ancient causeway, flooded eight hours out of e\ cry twelve. 
The )Iount rises to a heigbt of 95 feet, and is crowned by an ancient castle, partly 
in ruins, commanding a magnificent prospect. 
HeMolI, on the Looe, which enters the sea 9 miles to the north-east of Lizard 
Point, depends upon mines and agriculture for such prosperity as it enjoys. 
Rounding the promontory just named, and its quarries of serpentine, we reach the 
estuary of the FaI. and" ith it the important to" II of Falmolltli, beautifully seated 
on the shore of a magnificent harbour, bounded in the south by the conical 
promontory surmounted by Pendennis Ca"t!e, and protected by a breakwater. 
The harbour of Falmouth is one of the finest in England, capable of sheltering an 
entire fleet. The town it;;elf i;:. mean, but its environs abound in picturesque 
scenery. Pe/lr,llll, on an inlet of Falmouth Harbour. is known for its granite 
quarries. St. JIG/l"I'S, oppo;;ite Falmouth, boasts an ancient castle erected in the 
time of Henry VIII. Proceeding up the beautiful haven at the entrance of which 
lie Falmouth and St. )Iawes, and which is known as Carrick Roads, we reach 
Truro, the finest town in Cornwall, and recently created an episcopal see. Truro 
has smelting-houses and paper-mills, and exports the oru, obtained from tho 
neighbouring mines. Like Pen:mnce, it can boast of its museum and i'Cientific 
institutions. It was the birthplace of Richard and John Lander, the African 
travellers. A cathedral of noble proportions is being raised. 
Rounding Dodman Head, we reach Jleragissey, one of the principal seats of the 
pilchard fishery, and farther north the small town of CliarlestOl('/l, which is the port 
of St. Austell, known for its china-clay diggings and potteries. Par, on the 
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northern side of St. Austell Bay, has a small harbour defended by a breakwater, 
and exports china clay and iron ore from the neighbouring mines of St. Bla;:;ey. 
FOIIY'!I, at the mouth of the estuary of the same name, has an excellent harbour, 
defended by forts and batteries, and much frequented. Three hundred years ago 
Fowev was the most important maritime city in the south-west of England. The 
sIte of Falmouth was at that time occupied by a solitary house, whilst Fowey 


Fig. 46.-FALMOUTH AYD THL'RO. 
RCflle 1 : 175.000. 
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furni:,hed .Edward III. with forty-seven vessels for the siege of Calais. It was a 
noted place for pirates, and its mariners occasionalh' evcn fouo-ht vessels from other 
, 0 
English ports, including those of Rye and "
inchelsea. The town was burnt hy 
the French in 1457. LosftcitlÚel is higher up on the Fowey, which yields excellent 
trout and smelts. 
Ea.st and Wi'.s! Loue are two old-fashioned fishing villages at the mouth of the 
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river Looe, which affonls access to the old mining town of Liskeard. Granite 
and ores are the principal articles of export.. 
'J:he north-western coast of Cornwall is far poorcr in good harbours than the 
soutb-eust coust. The most important is St. Ir(s, the principal seat of the 
pilchard fi:;hery. It is a quaint old town at thp entrance to a fine hay, on which is 
also situated the small port of Ilayle. Both export tbe produce of the neighbour- 
ing mining district, the centres of which are R(>drutli, Ollmborlle, and Pltillack. 
Nell' Quay, farther north, exports a little iron ore. Pm/.
/OI(" at the mouth of 
the estuary of the Camel, has an indifferent harbour, but is of some importance on 
account of its fisheries and coasting trade. It is a very ancient, hut by no means 
an attmcti.e place. Following the Camel upwards, we reach Bodmill, the county 
town, but not otherwise remarkable, and Oame{(ord, near the bead of that river. 
In its neighbourhood are the slate quarries of Delabolr. Once more resuming our 
voyage along the cliff-bound coast, we pass the castle of Tinlagel on its lofty rock, 
and reach Bude Harell, at the mouth of a canal, by which tons of sand containing 
carbonate of lime are transported inland. 
The only place of importance in the interior of the county not yet noticed is 
Laullcp.
ton, with a fine Gothic church and a ruined castle, on the Attery, a 
tributary of the Tamar, which separates Cornwall from Devonshire. 
DEYOXSHIRE is noted throughout England for its picturesque scenery, its ri"b 
pasture-lands, orchards, and copper mines. The north of the county is occupied by 
the treeless moorlands of Exmoor, the centre by the equally sterile Dartmoor 
Forest; in the east the Black Downs extend into the county from Dorset shire ; but 
the south is rich in orchards, and hence is known as the" Garden of Devonshire." 
Pl!l1JtOUtll, with its si:-ter towns of Daollport and 810Ile1l0/(8e, has grown into the 
greatest centre of population on the south-west coast of England. 1\0 otber town has 
been so frequently mentioned in connection with expeditions of war and discovery. 
It was from Plymouth that I"ir Francis Drake started in l.jj7, and Cook in I ÎÎ2. 
Although a town of war, girdled by fortifications, with crenellated walls occupying 
every point of vantage, Plymouth is ne,'ertheless a beautiful town. From the 
surrounding heights and from the walks which line the quays we look in all 
directions upon bays and inlets of the sea studded with vessels. Here steamers 
glide swiftly from 1'hore to E'hore; there sailing vessels are ancbored in the 
roadstead; farther away we look upon men-of-war and huge hulks towering 
above the water; whilst on the open sell, which glisten8 beyond the break- 
water, may be seen passing vessels with swollen sails. Hight opposite to the town 
rise the heights of 
Iount Edgcumbe, clad with fine trees, di,'ided by broad 
avenues into picturesque masses. 'Yhen tbe sun lights up the landscape we 
might almost fancy our;:elves transported to some Italian city on tbe Mediter- 
ranean seahoard, tbe delusion being heightened by the clustering pines. The 
magnificcnt roadstead of Plymouth, known as the" Sound," cover", 1,8UO acres, 
and receives the tribute of the rivers Plym and Tamar, the estuary of the 
first forming the harbour of Catwater on the east, and that of the latter the 
IIamoaze on the west. The harbour was long exposed to the heavy sea which 
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rolled into the Sound with the southerly gales, often causing great damage. To 
remedy this defect a breakwater, 3,100 feet in length, has been constructed 
across its middle. This stupendous work was commenced in 11:'12 by Rennie, 
and completed in 1846 at a cost of nearly -E2,OOO,000 sterling. .About two 
million and a h,llf tons of blocks of coarse marble have been employed in its 
construction. It is continually requiring repairs, for during severe gales the 


Fig.4ï.-PLUlOUTH. 
Scale 1 : 268,000. 
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blocks composing it, notwithstanding their weighing between 60 and 80 tons, are 
often forced from their positions, whilst the destructive work of the pholades, or 
pittocks, is going on at all times, converting the solid rock into pumice-like masses. 
:\lore than once this harrier has been broken through by the SCa, and it is on record 
that a helpless vessel was washed over the breakwater by the infuriated waves, and 
landed in the inner Sound.- Experts assert that the height of the breakwater 


· Carus," England and Scotland in I8-H." 
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above the level of the sea is insufficient, in consequence of which the Waves 
"asb over it during gales, transmitting their undulatory movement as far as the 
inner harbour.'" 
Plymouth, in addition to its break\\ater, can boast of other remarkable 
engineering works, testifying to the spirit of enterprise possessed by Englishmen. 
The Royal "Yilliam victualling-yards in the modern town of f'tonehouse cover an 
area of 1-1 acres at the extremity of. the peninsula which separates tbe 
ound from 
the harbour of Hamoaze._ Devoup!)rt, which is still confined within a bastioned 
wall, posslsses one of the great dockyards of the kingdom, whilst far out at sea the 
proximity of Plymouth is revealed by a lofty lighthouse, boldly raised upon a rock 
in mid-channel. Shipwrecks were formerly frequent on the group of the Eddy- 
stone rocks, one of which is occupied by the lighthouse. The first structure 
was erected in Hi!)6. It was of wood, and a !'torm in 1 ;oa completely washed it 
and its arcbitect away. Another lighthouse was built, 17ü(j-1709, also of wood, 
but was burned in 17;)5. The third structure was constructed by Smeaton, li.ji -50. 
It is noted for its strength and the engineering skill it displays, and rises to a 
height of 85 feet, its light being visible at a distance of 1:3 miles. This structure 
still stands, but it, also, is doomed to disappear, for the rock it occupies is slowly, 
but surely, being undermined by the wa.es. The new lighthouse, now in course of 
construction, will rise to the stupendous height of 130 feet, and its light will thus be 
placed beyond the reach of the wa.es. 
Plymouth, with its sister cities, depends for its prosperity in a large measure upon 
the Government establishment of whieh it is the seat. Its coasting trade is exten- 
si, e, but not so its commerce with foreign countries. Ship-building and the refining 
of sugar are the principal industries. Amongst the public buildings the most 
remarkable are the new Guildhall, the Athenæum, with a .aluable museum, and 
the public library. Pl!/l/IjJfol/, a small market to\\n to the east of Plymouth, was 
the birthplace of I::jir Joshua Reynolds. 
Proceeding up the Tamar, we pass beneath the wonderful Albert Suspension 
Bridge, which SpJ.DS the ri,-er at a height of 260 feet, and has a length of :2,240 
feet. It connects the Devonshire side of the river with Saltasli, a small town in 
f'ornwall, noted for its acres of vineries, in which tons of grapes are grown 
every year. Higher up on the Tamar we reach JIoncellwm (-111".1/, the port of the 
mining town of Tm:i.sfock, ,, itb which it is connected by a canal, running for a 
considemble distance through a tunnel. Tavistock, on the Tavy, and at the 
western foot. of Dartmoor, has copper and lead mines. About 7 miles t.o the e
t 
of it. lies the vil1age of Pril/ce TOll'll, with a convict establishment. 
Salcombe River, the sinuous estuary of the Avon, penetrates far into the 
southernmost portion of Devonshire. Salcombe Regis occupies a magnificent 
position near its mouth. Its equable temperature has earned for it the epithet of 
the" English )Iontpe1ier." Here oranges and lemons ripen in the open air. 
Rounding I';tart Point, we reach the estuary of the river Dart, the entrance to 
which is commanded by the ancient town of lJarfmol/tli. Its houses rise tier 


· Cialdi, "Un 'Vave Åction." Ret,U
 maritime et cúlo"ial
, January, l1)i6. 
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above tier on the hillsides. Dartmouth has a convenient harbour. It was the 
birthplace of 
ewcomen, tbe improver of the stearn-engine. Higher up on tbe 
Dart rises Tolne.
, \\ itb the ruins of an ancient castle, and still farther inland is 
ÅsltbllrfOIl, a mining town, almost in the centre of the cider district of South 
Hams. 
Several towns of note are seated upon the shore of Tor Bay. Brixlwm, on its 
south side, is the principal fishing town of Devonshire, about two hundred trawlers 
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belonging to its port. Its harbour is protected by a breakwater. It was here 
that "
illiam of Orange landed in 168ft Poiflllioll, in the centre of the bay, bas 
a small barbour. TOJ'qlloy, on the northern side of the bay, rises in terraces 
above the magnificent quay, whilst the surrounding heights are stupded with 
villas. It is tbe most important seaside resort on the south coast of l
ngland 
to the west of Brighton, its equable climate and the sbelter afforded by the 

urrounding heights also attracting a large number of persons suffering from 
consumption. Tbe influx of bathers and invalids bas caused tbe population of 
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the town to increase rapidly, and has given rise to a considerable local trade, its 
..mall port now being frequently crowded \\ ith shipping. Kent's Hole, near 
Torquay, and a similar ca, ern near Bri>..ham, are remarkable on account of the 
atone implements, human remains, and bones of animals which have been found in 
them. The fossil fauna of these underground galleries embraces forty-six or forty- 
sewn species of animals, including the bear, otter, fox, wolf: hyena, panther, stag, 
ox, pig, rhinoceros, and elephant, and, amongst the smaller animals, the Jl10U:OC.'" 
:Flint implements, "hich first attracted the notice of men of science, were discovered 
between 18:.?5 and 1811. Kent's Hole has been known for centuries, and, accord- 


Fig. 49.-Enm_S10l'<E nocl-s. 
I:rom an Admimlty Chart. 
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ing to local tradition. it owes its name to a falcon which flew into it and reappeared 
in the county of Kent. 
St. JlnJ"ll (,llUrch, a couple of miles to the north of Torquay, has marble and 
terra-cotta works. Teignmollfll has marble works, and eJ\.ports potter's clay and 
cider, bEsides granite from the Hey tor quarries. jl,Yell'foll Abbot and Jroolborou[/It 
lie 5 miles inland, whilst Borey TraCf'!/, kno" n to geologists for its lignite coal 
beds and diggings of potter's clay, occupies the centre of a yalley which joins that 
of the Teign on the east. Dmdish, a short distance to the north of Teignmouth, 


· MacEnery; Pengell
," Kent's Hole;" Bo)d Dawl...ins (Journal of the Geulo!lical SocÙty, vol. xxv. 
1869). 
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-at the foot of steep cliff'!, has grown from a small fishing village into a fashion- 
able watering-place. 
E.l'JJIOUtlt commands the entrance to the estuary of the river Exe. It is charm- 
ingly situated, and is much resorted to by sea-bathers. Ascending the Exe, we 
reach TOp8lWIIl, which has ship yards and rope-walks, and is connected by a ship 
canal, 1.') feet deep, with the city of Exeter. The Exe is said to have been formerly 
navigable for sea-going vessels as far as the quays of Exeter, but the municipality 


Fig. 50.-ToR BAY. 
RCRle 1 : 120,000. 
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having offended the neighbouring nobility by forbidding inhabitants of the town 
to appear in the livery of a lord without previously obtaining the license of the 
mayor and his council, an Earl of Devon had the water dammed above Topsham, 
and thus caused the river to silt up rapidly. The village of Topsbam, which 
was his property, then became the port of the wbole district. It is, however, far 
more reasonable to suppose that the E",e became silted up through the slow opera- 
tion of natural agencies. 
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E.reter is proudly seated upon a steep hill on the left bank of the Exe. Thi!'\ 
ancient capital of the \,
 est Ba)..ons, whose resistance to the X ormans "as broken 
by the massacre ordered by \,illiam the Conqueror in 108.3, still posl:>esses seYeral 
remarkable mediæval buildings, including the remains of the Xonnan castle of 


Fig. 51.-E"ETEU \
D THE Esn-AUY OF THF E'XF. 
!'cnle 1 : 250.000. 
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Rougemont, portions of the old city walls, a Guildhall of the sixteenth century, 
and, above all, its cathedral. This edifice was erected between 1107 and l
OG; it 
boasts of fine stained-glass windows, curious paintings on stone, and beautiful wood 
carvings, and is the only church in England which has transeptal towers. Amongst 
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modern buildings the most striking is the Albert )Iu
eum. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Exeter was t'he centre of the English woollen industry, since 
transferred to Yorkshire. Cl'cditOIl, 7 miles to the north-west, on the river Creedy, 
a tributary of the Exe, lies in the centre of a prosperous agricultural district. The 
parish of Sall'{t'ol'd, near it, is f'aid to be the most fertile in all Devonshire. 
TircrtOIl, a place of some importance on the epper Exe, engages in the lace trade 
and net-making. 
8idmulltlt and A.rmo"tlt are favourite watering-places to the east of the Exe. 
Sidmouth, in a narrow glen formed by the river Sid, occupies a site of striking 
beauty, red cliffs of Devonian ",andstone presenting a charming contrast to the 
white sand of the beach and the greenish floods of the English Channel. Axmouth, on 
the other hand, has become famous through a l'1.ndslip which occurred in December, 
18:39, and has formed the subject of careful observation on the part of :::iir Charles 


Fig. 52.-E'i:ETEIt CATHEDltU. 
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Lyell and other geologists. A mass of chalk and sandstone, resting upon abed of 
sand, had become thoroughly saturated with water. The sand being unable any 
longer to support the superincumbent mai'S, the whole of it ",lid down upon the 
beach, producing a rent 4,000 feet long-, 2.)0 feet wide, and 100 to 150 feet deep. 
]Ionitolt and attn'!1 St. lJlary, both on the river Otter, and ('olyfolt, on the 
river .Axe, are the principal seats for the manufacture of pillow lace. Honiton is 
noted for its cleanliness, Ottery t;t. )lary for its church, which is an imitation of 
Exeter Cathedral on a reduced scale, and Colyton for its flint-built, slate-covered 
houses. A.mtill.
tl'1", on a hill overlooking the Axe, has a famous old church, and 
was formerly noted for its carpets, but their manufacture has been discontinued 
since 1835. 
BaJ'1/8taple is the principal town in North Devonshire. It lies in a verdant 
valley at the head of the estuary of the Taw, has ship-yards, potteries, and a few 
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other manufactures, and a port accessible to coasting vessels. It is much frequented 
by tourists on their way to the delightful watering-places of l(fJ'((('()Jnbe and Lyn- 
mouth, at the foot of the cliffs and escarpments in which Exmoor Forest terminates 
towards the Dri:,;tol ('hannel. SOllt}, JIO/tOIl, in the interior of the county, to the 
south-east of TIarnstaple, has iron mines. BÙ!f:lord, on the estuary of the Torridge, 
which is tributary to that of the Taw, posse"scs greater facilities for navigation, 
its quays being accessible to vessels of .;00 tons burden. -,-Yorflimn lies to the 
north of it, on the estuary. Trl'8tll"ard 110.' on the open ocean, to the west of 
it, is rising into favour as a watering-place. TorriJ/[/tnn, where leather gloves are 
made, is the only town of any importance on the Torridge above llideforù.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TIlE BA
D, OF THE :-EYEHS A
D THE BRI::-:TOL CH.-\SXEL 


(SHROI'SIIIIIE, "rORCESTERSHIRE, \V ARWICK
HIRE, HEIIEFORUSIIIRE, GLOLCESTj,.II
HIRE, SOMERSETSHIRB.) 


GEXEU-U. FE\Tl-UES. 



 m " HE upper watershed of the Severn lies within 'Yales, but no sooner 
', . : :: .
 . ) I has that river become navigable than it crosses the boundary into 

' England, and, sweeping round to the south and south-west, it irri- 

 gates the gently inclined plains bounded by the distant escarpments 
of table-lands. The six shires whose boundaries approximately 
coincide with those of the basin of the Severn, including therein the Avon 
and other ri"ers tributary to the Uristol Channel, are distinguished, upon the 
whole, for gentle undulations, fertility of soil, beauty and variety of scenery, 
and facility of communication, and they have consequently attracted a large 
population. 
Still, along the '\V clsh boundary there rise a few hills which are almost 
entitled to be called mountains. A range of heights, rising to an altitude of 1,2,")0 
feet, occupies nearly the centre of the wide curve formed by the Se,-ern. This is 
the Long 
Iynd, which is of very humble aspect, if compared with the Bnowdon 
and other mountain giants of 'yales, but famous in the geology of England as 
being the "foundation-stone," as it were, of the whole country, for it was 
around this small nucleus of Cambrian rocks that the more recent sedimentary 
strata were deposited." The Long 
[ynd and other ranges in that part of 
Shropshire are joined on the one side to the hills of 'Vales, whilst in the 
north-east they extend to the Severn, and may be traced even beyond that river, 
where the \Vrekin (1,3:.?O feet) rises almost in the centre of the county. The view 
from its summit is superb, extending from Derbyshire to Snowdon. The range 
of the Clee Hills (l,Î
8 feet), somewhat more elevated than the Long )[ynd, 
stretches to the southward, and bounds the ,-allt'Y of the Severn in the west. It 
is continued in the )[alvern Hills (l,
!Iü feet), famous for the diversity of their 
scenery, the purity and salubrity of their air, their variety of vegetation, and the 


· 
I urchiBon, "Silm ia: Tht' Hi
tury of the Oldest Rocks." 
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virtue of their medicinal "prings. "Thilst the lIalvern Hills are covered with 
,'illas and hotels, the Forest of Dean, to the south of them. has become a great 
centre of indu:;try, abounding in coal and iron. Dean Forest, notwithstanding its 
coal-pits and blast furnaces, is a picturesque district, comprising some 2G,OOO acres 
of wild woodland, producing some of the fÎne:;t timber in the country. 
Of the ranges which bound the vale of the Sp\ ern on the east, the Cobswold 
Hills, rising in Cleeve Hill to a height of 1,1:3-1 feet, are the most important. 
These hills are named after their" cots," or shepherds' huts, and have in turn 
given their name to one of the must highly prized breeds of sheep, whose excellence 
is due to the short and savoury grass which grows upon the oolitic rocks. This 


Fig, 53.-Pl<OMOXTOHIES A:<I> BE'CH OF 'YFSTOS-H-)'El<-:\[AHE. 
Smle 1 : 195,000_ 
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mnge terminates in the hills which form so fine an amphitheatre around Bath, on 
the Avon, and may be traced even beyond that river, where there are a few 
heights belonging- to the same geological formations. The environs of Bath 
are well known for their fossil wealth. Here cuttle-fish of gigantic size have 
been found, which still retained pigment fit for use, notwithstanding the count- 
less ages that must have elapsed from the time of its secretion by the living 
orgamsm. 
Towards its mouth the yalley of the Severn is almost shut in by spurs thrown 
off from the mountains of "Tales and the range of the Cots wolds. To the north of 
this ancient barrier the -vale of Glouce8ter widen8, its shape being that of a 
triangle ",ho:se apex lies in the south. The rocks spread over the valley of 
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the Severn and that of its affluent, the Avon, are triassic, but there was a 
time \\-hen ranges of carboniferous limestone extended right across the Bristol 
Channel, connecting the hills of Somerset with those of 'Vales, The 
lendip 
Hills (l,OG7 feet) are a remnant of this formation, and so are the three parallel 
ridges near 'Veston-super-Mare, which jut out into the Bristol Channel. The 
cape facing them in 'Vales belongs to the same formation, as do also the forti- 
fied islands of Steepholm (2-10 feet) and Flatholm, which connect the fragments 
of the ancient limestone range, which has disappeared through long-continued 
erosive action. These islands, together with the sand-banks in their neighbour- 
hood, form the natural boundary between the estuary of the Severn and the Bristol 
Channel. 


The Severn, III comparison with the great rIvers of continental Europe, is 
only a feeble stream. A bout 30 inches of rain fall within its basin, and this 
amount would be sufficient to sustain a river discharging 11,000 cubic feet of 
water per second throughout the year, if large quantities were not absorbed by the 
vegetation, sucked up by the soil, or evaporated into the air. It is only by the 
construction of locks that the Severn, up to "
orcester, has been converted into 
a navigable river, having an average depth of nearly 8 feet. The "rye, U sk, 
Lower Avon, and other rivers, which discharge themseh"es into the estuary of the 
Severn, are usually looked upon as its affiuents, though in reality they are 
independent rivers, having their proper régirne, and forming minor estuaries of 
their own. Including these, the Severn drains an area of 8,119 
quare miles; it 
discharges on an average .3,300 cubic feet of water per stcond, a quantity raised to 
12,000 cubic feet when it is in flood.'" 
In no other part of Europe does the tidc rise to the same height as in the 
Bt'istol Channel and the estuary of the Severn. In reality we have to do here 
with three tidal waves, which enter the channel simultaneously, and increase in 
height and vehemence in proportion to the resistance they meet with on their 
progress up the funnel-shaped estuary. One of these tidal waves originates in the 
open Atlantic, and travels along the coast from the Land's End; the second i
 
thrown back by the coast of Ireland, and enters through the centre of the channel; 
a third arrives from the norther.n part of the Irish Sea, coalesces with the former off 
St. David's Head, and thus doubles its height. This enormous mass of water, 
discoloured by the waste of the land resulting from its erosive action, ru
hes up 
the channel with considerable velocity, producing a rise at ordinary tides of 40 to 
4
 feet. At spring tides the rise at Chepstow, at the mouth of the 'Vye, is 60 


· Uiwrs "hich discharge thl'llisehes into the estuary of the Hewrll:- 


Severn 
A VOIl of Bristol 
'Vye 
Usk. 
SmaHer rivers. 
Tuhl 


Drninop-e Rabin 
Sq. Milc8. 
i,3iiO 
891 
1,609 
540 
í29 
R,1l9 


I.ength. 
:\lile8. 
Iii:! 
62 
135 
65 
lR6 
(;06 


A, erllgf". 
Cubic Feet. 
ii,300 per sec. 
1.100 
2,100 
880 
1,000 
10,380 
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feet. The Severn estuary presents the aspect of a rIver only at low water, 
when in some places it is no more than from 700 to 900 feet "ide. Sand- 
banks and ledges of rock then make their appearance above the water, and 
,es;;cls which fail to take advantage of the rising tide to reach their port of desti- 
nation are obliged to cast anchor in some favourable spot, until the next tide 
enables them to proceed on their voyage. At low water the Lower Severn is 
scarcely na\igable, and even the mouths of the "
ye and Avon are sometimes 
inaccessible. 
\.s to the fishing-smacks, they allow the retiring tide to leave tbem 


Fig. 5-!.-B"I
TOL CHA'SEL. 
From an Admiralty Chart. 
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high and dry upon a sand-bank. From afar the fishermen see the shining crest of 
the approaching tidal wave; soon the river is arrested in its flow and turned back 
upon itself; the sand-bank grows less and less; the waves approach the sides of 
the vessel; they burrow in the sand in which its keel is embedded, and gradually 
uplift it. The steersman once more grasps the helm, and he finds himseli afloat, 
where but a few minutes before there extended a mere waste of sand. In the upper 
and narrower part of the estuary, where the interval between low and high water 
is very short, the advancing tide-wave rushes suddenly up, and forms a dangprous 
bore. At spring tides this bore is felt as high up as Gloucester, and owing to its 
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suddenness is dangerous to small craft. Bhouts of " I'-'lood O! Hood 0 ! " herald 
its approach, and warn boatmen to prepare to meet its shock. 'The tide-waves, 
especially when a high wind blows up channel, frequently endanger the safety 
of the coast lands, anù miles of sea-wall have been constructed for their protec- 
tion. 
Some of the sand-banks in the channel of the Severn are of considerable extent, 
that known as the '\Velsh Grounds, for instance, covering an area of 10 square 
miles. They have been utilised, in a few cases, for the construction of plers, 


Fig. 55.-R.ULwA'I. FERR'I. AT PnRT
hEWET. 
Scale 1 : 75,000_ 
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as at Portskewet, where a railway ferry-boat crosses the river at regular intervals. 
'['ntil quite recently the first bridge met with on ascending the Severn was that of 
Gloucester, but since 1879 a railway bridge has spanned the river at the Sharpness 
Docks, above the entrance to the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal. lnduding 
a masonry approach, this bridge has a total length of 4,162 feet. It is composed 
of bowstring girders, carried on cast-iron cylinders filled with concrete. Two of its 
spans have a width of a27 feet each, with a headway of 70 feet above the 
high-water level of ordinary spring tides. 
The basin of the Bevern is designed by nature as a region of great commercial 
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activity, for whilst, on the one hand, it impinges upon the coal-fields of '\ValE::s, it 
approaches on the other the metalliferous formation/:! of Cornwall, and its eastern 
afHuents mingle their waters, in the very centre of England, with those of the 
Trent and Than1C's, which flow to the German Ocean. But this region is peculiarly 
favoured by the vast estuary of the Rpvern in its commercial intercourse with 
trans-Atlantic countries. This estuary is a counterpart of that of the Thames, 
and lies under the same latitude. Jointly they almost sever Southern England 
from the northern part of thc island, and merely looking to geographical features, 
we might conclude that the two leading' commercial to\\l1S of the country would 
have sprung up on tht:'
e great natural outlets. But whilst l,ondon actually holds 
that position with reference to the neighbouring countries of continental Europe, 
Bristol has not bcen able to maintain its 
uperiority in the face of the competition 
of Liverpool. Its geographical position is no doubt more favourable than that 
of the great seaport of Lancashire, and during a considerable period it main- 
tained its rank as the foremost commercial town of '\Vestern England. Geographi- 
cal disadvantages, however, are more than counterbalanceù, in the case of Liverpool, 
by its vicinity to productive coal, iron, and salt mines, and populous manufacturing 
towns. 


TOPOG R.-\PH\. 


SHROPSHIRE, or SALOP, is divided by the 
cvern into two almost equal portions, 
that to the north and east of the river being for the most part flat or undulating, 
whilst hills of moderate elevation occupy the tract beyond the Severn. The 
so-called plain of 
hrewsbury, which extends into the county from the borders of 
Cheshire and stretches beyond the Severn as far as ('hurch Stretton, forms a cha- 
racteristic feature, and is known for its fertility. On the east it is overlooked 
by the isolated summit of the "
rekin, the famous landmark of the entire 
county. From Clun Forest, in,the west, several ranges of hills radiate like the 
spokes of a wheel, extending as far as the Severn, and in some instances even 
beyond it. The principal of these ranges are the I-itiper Stones, Long )Iynd, 
Caradoc Hills, and "enlock Edge. Farther east, and nearer to the 
evern, rise 
the Clee Hills, and before leaving the county that river washes the foot 
f the 
heights of the Forest of '\\? yre. Tillage and husbandry prevail in the north, 
cattle and sheep breeding in the hilly parts of the county. Much cheese is made, 
and a breed of horned sheep is peculiar to the county. Shropshire, however, is 
not wholly dependent upon agriculture, for it possesses productive coal and iron 
mines. Lead is also raised, but the copper mines appear to have become 
exhausted. The manufactures are comparatively unimportant. 
Sltrell'.
bll"Y, the capital of the county, is the first town washed by the Severn 
after that river has left "'Tales. In former times it was a place of great 
military importance, and the lofty peninsula, almost encircled by the Severn, upon 
which it is seated, was strongly fortified by walls and a Norman castle, of which 
there still exist considerable remains_ Perhaps no other town -in England is equally 
rich in fine mediæval buildings. The market-house dates from the sixteenth 
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century; the Council House is an old mansion, where the court of the 'Velsh 
)[archeH was held. St. Mary's Church has an octagonal spire and a profusion of 
stained glas
. "Butchers' Row" is interesting on account of its quaint shops. 
Monuments have been raised in honour of Lord Hill and Lord Clive. Shrewsbury 


Fig. 56.-SHREW"BURY. 
From the ordnance Survey Map. Scale 1 : 63,366. 
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carries on the manufacture of flannel, agricultural maclllnery, and linen-weaving, 
but is eS.5entially an agricultural town. It is famous for its brawn and 
cakes. 
Descending the Severn, we soon reach JVro.refer, a village with a Norman 
church, and the ruins of the Roman city of Uriconium, at the foot of the Wrekin. 



SHROl'SmTIE. 


1O
 


Most of the antiquities discovered on this spot have been deposited in the museulll 
of ShrewRbury, but the \Ïsitor may Rtill trace part of the old wall, the foundations 
of a basilica, and the remains of baths. The Roman city was probably destroyed 
by the Saxons, in the sixth century, when itN defenders were Romanised Britons. 
Below 'Y roxeter the 
evern enters a narrow gorge, and passes through the coal 
and iron district of the county. Leaviug the ruins of Bililditas 
LUJ('Y on our Ipft, 
we soon reach the iron bridge which joins the town of lrol/brir/gf: to that of 
Bro.w 1(',//, and is the olde",t bridge of the kind in tht world, having been erected in 
Iii!) by Abraham Darby, of Coalbrookdale. Broseley is noted for its tiles and 
tobacco-pipes, whilst the cluster of towns on the opposite bank of the river, 
including Irol/brid!Je, Coalbrookdal(', Dawley JIagJja, and ][a"el(',//, is the seat of a 
flourishing iron industry, which spreads northward through the beautiful dale of 
Coalbrook as far as JVellil/glol/, and in the north-east to Sh{timl. Cualporf, a few 
miles below the bridge, has potteries and china works. 'rhe iron industry of this 
district was established in 1 ìOD, and the works have retained their reputation for 
fine castings. . It is probable, however, that these populous towns will at no very 
remote time sink as rapidly into insignificance as they have risen into importance. 
The whole of the western portion of this Shropshire coal basin has become 
exhau!'ted, and large tracts exhibit only abandoned "orks [lnd heaps of rubbish, 
which are gradually becomiug clothed with soil. Sooner or later grass and 
herhage will spring up upon them, and it will then be impossible to distinguish 
them from natural hillocks. Two-thirds of the coal originally stored in this ba!'in 
have already been raised to the surface, and before many years the iron-masters and 
coal miners will migrate to the ea"t, in order to tap the coal beds which there 
underlie the Permian and new red sandstone formations.- 
To the south of this industrial district the Se,-ern passes between "low" 
and "high" Bridgenorfh, the latter perched on a picturesque cliff of sandstone, 
150 feet high. Besides the remains of its Korman ca:stle, Bridgenorth may boast 
of seveml half-timbered houses, including that in which Bishop Percy, the collector 
of the" Reliques," was born. 
The few towns in the northern portion of the county are quiet centres of 
agricultural districts. They include U8/cc8lry, in the north-west, amidst prettily 
wooded hills, between Offa's and "
att's Dykes, the ancient froutier of "
ales; 
EI/e.
1IIt-1'e and Tr7I1"telmrel/ in the north; -,-
larkd DmyfoJ/, on the 'Gpper Tern and 
the Birmingham and Li,-erpool Canal; and _1Ve/cjJúrt. 
In the hilly region, bounded on the north and east by the valley of the Revern, 
and in the south by that of its tributary the Teme, there are only small market 
towns and villages. The principal of these are ][uclt Jrcl/lock, the centre of an 
extensive borough, including a considerable portion of the county; Cleobury- 
MorfÙnr'r, in the Clee Hills; rill/rell Sfrettol/. in a fertile pastoral district, between 
the Caradoc Hills and Long l\Iynd; and B/:
/lOp\ Ca8t1c, on the Welsh border. The 
river Teme runs along the southern border of the county. On it stands Ludlow, a 
famous old border-town, with curious timber houses and an extensive Norman 


· }'ù"arù Hull, "The Coal-fields of Great Britain." 
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castle, where Milton wrote the masque of CÚIIIU.
, and Samuel Butler his 
"Hudibras." The town boasts a museum, rich in 
ilurian fossils found in the 
castle rock, and whilst these attract geologists, the picturesque environs are the 
delight of all lovers of nature. Higher up on the Teme is Clun, a quiet place 
with a ruined castle. In its neighbourhood small freehold properties, tilled by 
the proprietors and their families, are numerous. 
"
ORCF.STERSIIIRE occupies the central portion of the fertile valley of the :::'evern, 
here about 1.3 miles in width, and shut in on the west by the Abberley and 
)Ialvern Hills (1,3D6 feet), and on the east by the Clent and Lickey (Hagley) 
Hills. The Teme, which comes down from the \Velsh hills, flows through a narrow 
mIley, whilst the .Åvon irrigates the fertile vale of Evesham. The north-eastern 
portion of the county, beyond the Lickey Hills, is only in part drained by the 
Severn. Its soil, in many places, is poor and arid, but this is compensated for by 
the existence of rich beds of coal and ironstone. \V orcestershire, besides cattle 
and dairy produce, yields fine wool, hops, apples, and excellent cider. There are 
coal, iron, and salt mines, and the manufactures are of considerable importance. 
If we follow the :;evernas it crosses from Shropshire into "T orcester
hire, the 
first town we meet with is Bell'dle.'!, a quaint old place with many timbered houses, 
close tu the fine scenery of the Forest of 'Vyre. Lower down is StOUI]JOrt, at the 
mouth of the Stour, which e
ports the produce of Kiddermin,çtrr and Stollrbridge, 
higher up on that tributary of the :;evern. Kidderminster, a dingy town, is 
famous for its carpet-weaving, whilst Stourbridge has glass manufactories, brick 
works, collieries, and tin-plate works. The making of glass was here first intro- 
duced in 1.).")5. Resuming our journey down the Severn, we reach the mouth of 
the Salwarpc, in the narrow valley of which is situate the old town of Droitlâeli, 
known for its brine spring. Still lower on the same river, at titokr Prior, there 
are mines of rock-salt, and a couple of miles beyond we reach Brol/ls[J/'ore, a more 
important town than either of those named, and remarkable for its curious houses 
with ornamental gables. Nail-making and the manufacture of needles, fish-hooks, 
buttons, and coarse linens are here carried on. 
JVorce.';{rr, although the capital of the county, yields to Dudley in population, 
but is infinitely superior to it in other respects. It is a place of the highest 
antiquity, and when the Homans established one of their stations there it had 
already attained some importance. Earthenware and other relics of the Roman 
dominion have been placed in a museum huilt within the walls of the anci!3nt 
castle. In the )Iiddle Ages ,V orcestcr played a leading part; and during the 
Revolution, CromweÏl, in 16.31, inflicted a decisive defeat upon the Royalists in its 
neighbourhood. The cathedml, standing on rising ground, is the most conspicuous 
building in the city. It presents specimens of all 
tyl
s of architecture, from the 
earliest Xorman to the latest perpendicular. Its central tower, completed in 
137 -1, rises to a height of 192 feet. The town has lost its manufacture of carpets 
and woollen stuffs, now carried on at Kidderminster, but is famous for its 
leather gloves, its china, and potted lampreys. The Royal China .:\Ianufactory 
was opened in 1755. Recently erected engine works add tu the prosperity of the 
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town, which also carries on a considerable commerce in agricultural produce. But 
in addition to being a town of business, \Y orcester enjoys a high reputation for its 
social amenities, and families in search of a pleasant retreat are attracted to it 
from all parts of England. 
CjJtOJl-olI-l:)crel"lI, below \V Ol"Cester, owes its importance to its shipping, for the 
river is navigable to this place for \"essels of 110 tons burden. 
To the west of it rise the }'1alvern Hill
, famous for their scenery, no less than 
tor the salubrious spas known as Great )[alvern, \Vest l\[ahern, and )[alvern 
Link, which have been established on their slopes. The springs to which 
)Ialvern owes its reputation are slightly sulphureous, and in no other part of 
England is hydrotherapic treatment carried on with the same success. TeJllIUI"Y, 
a more retiring spa, lies in the valley of the 'reme. Its water is supposed to 
be most effective in the cure of cutaneous diseases. 
Bus/taTil is the principal town of \\
 orcestershire within the fertile valley of 
the Avon. It hoasts a famous old abbey with a fine bell tower, and, though now a 
quiet country place, has been the scene of some stirring events. Ún Greenhill, to 
the north of the town, was fought the battle (1265) in which Simon de 
Iontfort, 
the champion of the barons and of constitutional government, "fought stoutly 
for the liberties of England," but fell, overwhelmed by numbers. A miracu- 
lous well, still known as "Ðattle \\T ell," bur.-t forth from the ground on the 
spot where 
imon de )Iontfort expired, and for ages attracted pilgrims in 
search of relief from their ailments. On \Tineyard Hill, on the ot.her side of the 
Avon, the vine was culti,-ated from the time of the Conquest to the dissolution of 
the neighbouring abbey. PCI".s1IOI"l', lower down on the Avon, has a famous old 
church with a handsome lantern tower of the fourteenth century. held to be not 
inferior to that of Lincoln Cathedral. 
In the north the "Black Country" of 
taffordshire overlaps the borders of 
the county, and has given birth to several populous towns, the seats of coal mining 
and iron works. Foremost amongst these is Dudley, within a detached portion of 
the county. The castle, now in ruins, dates back to a time when Dudley was yet 
a quiet country town. The hill which it crowns has yielded large quantities of 
fossils, which have been deposited in the local museum. The '\Velliock Canal 
is carried through it by means of a tunnel. OldlJ///'y and Halt's OIl"CJI, one to 
the east and the other to the south of Dudley, are engaged in the same industries, 
nail-makin
 playing a leading part. Hugh 1Iiller is our authority for stating 
that the severe work in the iron-mines has in no l"I"
pect been detrimental to the 
physical beauty of the inhabitants, which is most striking amongst the women, 
whilst the natives of the )[alvern Hills, notwithstanding the salubrious air 
they breathe, are homely in appearance, not to say ugly.- As to Balsall, it is in 
reality a part of Birmingham. The only other town to be noticed is Betlditch, 
close to the eastern borders, where the manufacture of needles and fish-hooks 
is carried on. 
WARWICKSHIRE, one of the midland counties, lies almost wholly within the 


* Hugh :'liUcT, " First Impressions of England and its People." 
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basin of the Avon, only a small section of its extreme northern part being drained 
by the Tame and other small rivers flowing northward to the Trent. The surface 
is varied only by gentle undulations. Formerly nearly the whole of the county 
was an extensive forest, and it still retains somewhat of this ancient character, small 
patches of woodland and heath being by no means infrequent. The Avon is the 
only navigable river, but canals and railways afford ready means of intercommuni- 
cation. Coal is found in the north, and as a manufacturing county Warwickshire 
takes a high rank, for within its borders lies Birmingham, the centre of a huge 
industrial district. 
The Avon, the principal eastern affluent of the Severn, rises nearer to the 
German Ocean than to the Bristol Channel. Its springs lie in Northamptonshire, 
near N aseby Hill, rendered famous by the defeat of the Royalists in Hi-!5. The 
first town in 'Yarwickshire which is reflected in its waters is Rugby, celebrated 
for its grammar school, founded in 1567. The original endowment of this public 
school consisted of 8 acres of land, near the city of London, yielding an annual 
income of .i:8. In course of time these haY"e become covered with houses, and 
produce now an annual revenue exceeding 1:6,000. The school occupies a fine 
Gothic building, and is attended by five hundred pupils. 
Wnrll:ick, the capital of the county, occupies a central position. It has 
played a great part in the history of the English people. Its castle, on a hill 
washed by the waters of the Avon, and seated in the midst of a fine park, was one 
of the most magnificent and extensive castles of the )Iiddle Ages, and much of its 
pristine beauty still survives. In 1871 a fire threatened destruction to this seat of 
'Yarwick the King-maker, but the damage sustained has been repaired, and the 
costly paintings and other treasures of art were fOl.tunately saved. Foremost 
amongst these is the celebrated 'Yarwick Yase, recovered from the ruins of 
the Emperor Adrian's villa at Tivoli. " Cæsar's Tower" is probably as old 
as the Conquest, but from Guy's Tower may be obtained a more magnificent view. 
J,ooking northward, we catch a glimpse of another castle, almost equally famous, 
namely, IíclIillOorth, where Dudley, Earl of Leicester, entertained Queen ]
lizabeth 
for seventeen days (1575). Cromwcll caused this stronghold to be dismantled, 
and its extensive and picturesque ruins now form one of the great attractions 
of the visitors to the neighbouring spa of Lenmington. In 1811 this favourite 
resort of invalids and pleasure-seekers was a humble and obscure village of five 
hundred inhabitants. Since then the fame of its sulphureous, saline, and chalybeate 
springs has gone on increasing, and with it the number of residents and visitors, and 
now this new town far exceeds in population its venerable neighbour'Varwick, 
from which it is still separated by the Avon, here joined by the Learn, but which 
its ncw streets are rapidly approaching. 
Only a few miles below 'Val' wick we reach another town rich in historical 
associations. This is Strn(!,orrl-on-Amll, the birthplace of Shakspere. The 
house in which the poet lived, and was probably born, still exists, and there are 
few monuments held in higher veneration than this humble dwelling, now 
converted into a museum. The last descendant of the family, having become 
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impoverished, was compelled to leave it about the commencement of this century. 
The great dramatist lies buried in the parish church, and a monument was raised 
in his honour by Garrick, the actor. A small theatre has been recently erected in 
celebration of the third centenary of his birth, and contains a Shakspere library, 
together with works of art relating to the poet. The environs of the town abound 
in sites and villages referred to in Shakspere's plays and ballads, and there even 


Fig. 57.-'\\'AmHC'K ASD LEA1IINGTOS. 
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survive a few patches of the extensive :forests in which he used to poach when a 
youth. 
The Arrow joins the .Avon shortly before the river crosses the border of 
,V orcestershire. In its valley lie Alce.
t(,l", the Roman Alauna, with many quaint 
old houses, and Studley, with the ruins of an abbey. Needles and fish-hooks are 
manufactured in both these towns. lIenley-in-Arden, a small market town, 
occupies almost the centre of the ancient Forest of Arden, between Studley and 
'Varwick. 
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Oountry, on the 
herbourne, a. small tributary of tbe Ayon, is far more 
populous than either of the towns mentioned. Its name recalls the ancient 
convent around wbicb tbe first bouses were built. Originally Coventry was a 
place of processions and pilgrimages, and legends and popular sayings testify to 
tbe reputation wbicb it enjoyed during the Middle Ages. Best kno" n amongst 
these legends is that of Lady Godiva, the wife of Leofric, and" Peeping Tom." 
St. )1icbael's Church, witb a steeple 30:3 feet in height, is one of the finest Gothic 
edifices in the country. Formerly-Coventry was noted for its clotb, but for its 


Fig. 58.-STRATFORD-ON-Avo:-l. 
Scale 1 : 88,400. 
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present prosperity it is mainly dependent upon tbe manufacture of ribbons, 
which was introduced by French refugees who settled there after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Foleshill and Bet/worth, higher up on the Sher- 
bourne, carryon the same branches of industry, besides which the latter has 
some collieries. Nultcnton-, in the valley of the Anker, on the northern slope of 
the county, engages largely in cotton-spinning, whilst its neighbour Atlierl3tone, 
in the same valley, in addition to collieries, carries on the manufacture of hats 
and caps. 
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Birmingham, the largest town of Warwickshire, does not lie within the basin 
Qf the 
evern, for it is built upon the undulating ground extending on both sides 
of the river Rea, a tributary of the Tame, which discharges its waters through 
the Humber into the German Ocean. In Doomsday Book the city is called 
Bermingeham. This afterwards became corrupted into Bromwycham, or Brum- 
magem, meaning the" town of brooms," but popularly associated with pinch- 
beck and base metals fraudulently used to make articles glitter like gold. 
Birmingham is an ancient seat of the iron industry, and in 1G4-3, ha\ ing 
taken the side of the Parliament, it supplied sword:'! and other weapons which 
did good service against the lancers of Prince Rupert. The commercial importance 
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of the town dates, hm\ ever, only from the restoration of Charles 11., who brought 
metal ornaments into fa"hion, and these Birmingham supplied with unexampled 
vigour. From being the" toy-shop of Europe" of Burke's time. it has grown int-O 
11 town pre-eminent for every description of metal-ware, from steam-('n
ines to steel 
pens and jewellery. It<: industry is not exclusively carried on in huge factories, 
but employs a multitude of artisans working at home, or in small shops, and 
they have thus retained a spirit of initiation and independence not usually 
found to exist in manufacturing towns. The leading articles made at Bir- 
mingham are hardware, unequalled for variety and value; tools, small arms, 
nails, pins, steel pens, buttons, jewellery, electro-plated ware, glass, bronzes, 
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papier-mâché goods, and carriages. Near Hands/l"orfli, a little to the west of 
Birmingham,,,ithin the Staffordshire border, are the famous Soho and Smethwick 
works, founded by 'Yatt and Boulton, where steam-engines were first made. The 
manufacture of "toys" is still vigorously carried on, the most curious of this 
class of goods being Chinese idols and African fetishes. 
The lower part of Birmingham is crowded with workshops, and grimy, but 
the upper has regular street:;;, and the suburbs, including Edgbaston and 
\ston 
Manor, abound in elegant villas and stately residences. Birmingham boasts now 


Fig. 60.-BIRMUWHA
[, 
Scale 1 : 200.000. 
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of being the most "radical" town of the kingdom, and of having the largest 
number of public institutions supported by voluntary contributions; yet it was 
here that the mob denounced the distinguished Dr. Priestley as an atheist and 
Jacobin (1791), and destroyed his house, library, and apparatus. Amends for 
this outrage have been made by the erection of a statue of the great chemist and 
discoycrer of oxygen, which occupies a site in front of the municipal buildings. 

Iost prominent amongst the public edifices of the town is its Town-haU, in which 
the celebrated triennial musical festivals are held, and which contains a fine 
marble bust of )lendelssohn, who produced here, in 1847, his oratorio Elijah. 
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Its shape is that of a Grecian temple, and it was built 18:32-35. The Birmingham 
and )Iidland Institute adjoins it, and accommodates a school of science and art, 
a museum, and a free library. King Edward's Grammar School, founded in 1;')33, 
occupies a Gothic building of modern date. Other educational institutions 
are Queen's College, founded in 1843, in connection with London 'Cniversity, 
and the ::)cience College, endowed by Joshua )Iason in 1872. St. Martin's Church, 
in the Bull Ring, contains a few ancient monuments, and portions of it date back 
to the thirteenth century. All other churches ure modern. Bingley naIl, a 


Fig. 61.-THE 
EVERY BELOW GLOUCESTER, AYD THE BERKELE1 
HIP CANAL. 
!'1cale 1 : 200,000. 
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vast structure with no claims to architectural beauty, is used for cattle and poultry 
shows, and as a drill-place for the volunteers. Aston Hall, an edifice in the 
Elizabethan style, where Charles I. was entertained before the battle of Edge 
Hill, is now a museum, and the surrounding park has been thrown open to the 
public. Still farther north, about 4 miles from the town, is the fine park of 
Sutton Co1c{field. 
GLOLCES1EI{SHIRE lies for the greater part within the ba&in of the Severn, and 
extends on both sides of the estuary of that ri\er, in the west as far as the "rye, 
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in the east to the mouth of the Bristol Avon. PhY:';lCally the county includes 
three well-marked regions, the principal being the fertile lowland intersected by 
the Severn, and known as tbe Vale of Gloucester and Berkeley. In it is gathered 
the bulk of the population of the county, and tillage and dairy-farming are practised 
with great success. The most valuable meadow lands extend along the banks 
of the Severn below Gloucester, and are defended from inundation by sea-walls. 
The environs of Berkeley are more e!'pecially famous for their cheese. The vale 
is remarkable for the mildness of its climate, and 'Yilliam of Malmesbury tells us 
that in the twelfth century it produced wine but little inferior to that of France. 
The forest district lie
 to the we8t of the Severn, its great feature being the 
Royal Forest of Dean, now much reduced by the progress of cultivation, hut still 
of great extent. It is rich in coal and iron, and famous for its cider, or " styre." 
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The third region is that of the Cotswolds, to the east of the Severn, where 
the air is keen and sharp, the soil thin, and the population !'parse, but which 
nevertheless abounds in good pasturage for sheep. 
Gloucestershire carrie:,; on numerous industries, the manufacture of superior 
cloth being the chief amongst them. 
Immediately after we cross the horders of Shropshire we find ourselves within 
sight of the old town of Tewkl.wbuJ'!/, with its quaint houses and extensive abbey 
church, recently renovated. About half a mile to the south of the town lies the 
"Bloody Meadow," upon which was fought, in 14'ìl, the last battle in the "Tar of 
the Roses. 
Glo/lCtstf'r, the capital of the county, the Gler/lJll of the Romans, is an ancient 
city. The tower of its superh cathedral rises to a height of 2:!3 feet, and there 
are other buildings interesting to the antiquary, the most remarkable being the 
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New Inn, an old house for poor pilgrims, built of chestnut-wood. The town 
carries on a considerable trade in agricultural produce, for it liEs in the centre of 
one of the most productive districts of EnO'land. By means of the Berkelev 
"'. . 
Ship Canal, which enter;; the estuary of the 
c"eru IG miles below it at Sharp- 
ness, vessel" of 400 tons burden can reach its docks. The manufacture of 
agricultural machinery is extensively carried on. Gloucester has a mineral 
pring 
in its spa grounds, now COll\"erted into a public park, but is completely 
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Fig_ 63.-THB CLOISTEH8, (,LOlTES'CEIt C
TIIFI"tAL. 
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overshadowed as a watering-place by its more attractive neighbour ClielfenlwlIl 
This fa.ourite place of retreat of Anglo-Indians lies at the foot of the Cotswold 
Hills, and on the margin of the vale of Gloucester. It is renowned for its mild 
and salubrious air, its delightful environs, and its chalybeate spring>:, reputed 
as an effective rempdy in a variety of diseases. Finp promenades, assembly- 
rooms, and a pump-room add to the amenities of a place whiC'h boasts of having 
a lower death rate than an\" other town in En.rland. But, besides being a 
. 0 
fashionable waterinO'- p lace Cheltenham ha
 become an educational eentre, whose 
'" , 
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proprietary colleges, both for boys and girls, take a high rank, and are supplemented 
by numerous private schools. 
Stroud, to the south of Gloucester, in a valley of the Cotswolds, is one of the 
principal seats of the clothing trade of the county, an industry which employs 
likewise many of the inhabitants of the small towns of BiÛc!I and lJIiuc!till- 
Iwmptoll, the one to t.he east, the other to the south-east of it. .At L!lpiaft Park, 
an old monastic establishment, half-way on the road to Bi
ley, the Gunpowder 
Plot is said to have been concocted. 
Berkeley, in the centre of a fertile grazing country, exports real Gloucester 
cheese. Its cm,tle, with a keep erected in 109a, is still inhabited, and the dungeon 


Fig. 64.-CHELTE:>HAM. 
!'Ocatel: 1ï5.000. 
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over the gatehouse, in which King Edward II. was murdered in 13
7, is 
pointed out to curious visitors. Dursley and rrotton-ullder-Edge, both prettily 
situated towns on the slope of the Cotswolds, to the south-east of Berkeley, are 
engaged in the clothing trade. Near Dur:>ler there are valuable quarries of Bath 
stone, which hardens on exposure to the air, but is not very durable. Tetbury, 
f"till farther to the east, on an eminence overlooking the source of the Avon, is 
famous for its corn market. Of the many towns in the valley of the Avon, )Ialmes- 
bury, Chippenham, Melksham, and Bradford belong to the county of 1Yiltshire, 
and Bath lies within Somersetshire; but BrÜ;tol, the most important of all, only 
7 miles above the mouth of the river, is situated almost wholly within the borders 
of Gloucestershire. 
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Bristol is one of the busiest cities of the Lnited Kingdom. In the fourteenth 
century it hardly yielded in importance to the capital, for when Edward III. 
appealed to the maritime towns of his kingdom to furni"h vessels for the invest- 
ment of Calais, Bristol was called upon to fit out twenty-four, or only one less than 
London. In the age of great discO\eries it was from tbe Avon tbat most \essels 
sailed in searcb of new countries and a Ilorth-west passage. It was Bristol wbich 
sent forth tbe JIatllÏas in I--Hlì, under the command of John c.
hot, a citizen 
of Yenice, but a Genoese by birtb ;. and Bri:401 may thus claim the honour of 
having sent out an explorer of a portion of Xorth America, probably Labrador, 
fourteen montbs before Columbus himself bad toucbed the X ew "
 orId. t In 
our own century it was a
ain Bristol wbich was first amongst tbe maritime towns 
of Europe to ".end a sth1mer across the Atlantic to America, for in lK:{t-' tbe Great 
Welit/'l"l/, commanded Ly Captain Ho"ken, started from tbe Avon, and reacbpd Sew 
York \\ itbout an accident. Yet it is not Bristol "bich has reaped tbe ad, antagps 
whicb accrued from tbe I--pirit of enterprise animating its shipowners, for 
Li,-erpool has become tbe great port of departure for trans-Atlantic steamers. The 
relative decay of Bristol, bowever, had commenced more tban a century before 
tbat time, and if Liverpool rapidly overtook ber rival, tbis was not done witbout 
the citizens tbemsehes being largely to blame. In tbe enjoyment of almo"t 
unlimited privileges, tbey pre,-enteò strangers from settling in the town unlp,.", 
tbey submitted to numerous disabilities which deprived them of every initiative. 
It was thus tbat tbe advantagps wbicb BrÜ:tol enjoyed in consequence of its 
geograpbical position and the relations established with foreign countries were 
gradually lost to it.::: 
Bristol nevertheltc-Ss continues to this day one of the busiest seaports of 
England. Tbe A,on, a narrow tidal riyer bounded by steep cliH:S, enables tbe 
largest ,essels to rpacb tbp docks of tbe town, wbose locks are closed as ßoon as 
tbe tide begins to retire. These docks were excavated in tbe beginning of the 
present century, and occupy the ancient hed of tbe Avon, as well as the lower part 
of tbe Frome, which joins that riYer close by tbe catbedral. Altbougb some 
3 miles in lengtb, this" barbour " hardly suffices for tbe accommodation of tbe 
vessels which crowd it, and sea-docks ha,e consequently been constructed at tbe 
moutb of tbe :iver, at Aroll1l1oUtli, and opened in 1876. The trade of the place 
bas always heen connected with tbe"
 est Indies and tbe Xorth American colonies. 
Wbilst tbe "-est Indies were cultivated by slaves, and Yirginia partly by trans- 
ported criminals, the wealth generated in Bristol by intercourse between tbem 
produced, on the one band, an upper class peculiarly baughty and unsympatbetic, and 
on the other a mob exceptionally rough and violent. In tbe seventeenth century, 
)Ir. Bancroft tells us, tbe Bristol autborities used to make large profits by selling 
criminals as slaves to '
irginia, inducing them to consent by threatening tbem 
with deatb. In our own dap, tbe "Reform riots" of 18;31, which laid mucb of tbe 


· D'Avezac, Blllleti" de la Société de Géogr(1phie. 
t Pes('hel," Zeitalter der Entdeckungen." 
+ Hall..)", .. AtlRs )hritimus et CommerC'i"lis." 
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city in ashes, bear witness to the roughness of the Bristol mob.- The importll 
include tobacco and raw sugar from the West and East Indies and America, 
timber from Norway and Canada, corn from Russia, spirits, and wine. The exports 
consist principally of the manufactures of the town, such as refined sugar, tobacco 
and cigars, metal-ware, soap, oil-cloth, machinery, and glass; for though Bristol 
does not hold the first place in any single branch of manufacturing industry, it is 
at all events distinguished for the variety of its productions. The coal seams 
which underlie the basin of the Avon are not very thick, but they supply the manu- 
factories of the town with excellent fuel. The manufacture of cloth, introduced by 
Flemish weavers in the reign of Edward IlL, is no longer carried on by Bristol, 
but has been transferred to the Gloucestershire towns to the north-east of it. 


Fig. 65.-BRISTOL A-"D BATH. 
Scale 1 : 230,000_ 
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Bristol proper rises on hilly ground to the north of the Avon, and, like Rome, 
is supposed to have been built upon seven hills. The suburbs, however, spread far 
beyond the ancient limits of the city. nedminster, to the south, in the county of 
Somerset, now forms part of it; villas are scattered over the heights which separate 
it from Horbllryand Westbllry-olI- Tr!pn, in the north; whilst in the west it has 
coalesced with Ol{flon. which in the last century "as a pretty village whpre the 
merchants of Bristol sought reposp from their labours. The airy heights which 
were at that time dotted over with a few detached villas are now covered with orna- 
mental buildings and rows of terraces, stretching round Durdham Downs, and 
crowning the bold cliffs which here bound the narro" gorge of the Avon. Since 
1864 this gorge has been /ipanncd by a sU/ipension bridge, at a height of 287 feet 
o Mobcrley, "Geography of Northern Europe." 
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from low water. This bridge, the numerous villas of Clifton, and their shrubberies, 
together with the venerable cathedral, the chaste Gothic church of I:;t. Mary 
Redcliffe, anù the lofty square tower of St. Stephen's, built in l--t72, constitute the 
principal attrdctions of the town. The Bristol )[useum and several country seats 
in the vicinity, including Leigh Court and Blai:;e Castle, are rich in works of art. 
Amongst the famons men born in nristol are ',iHiam Penn, 
outhey the poet, 
Thomas Lawrence the painter, and Chatterton. Bristol also disputes with Venice 
the honour of being the birthplace of Sebastian Cabot. 
There are no towns of importance in the hill di
trict of Gloucestershire, to the 
west of the Severn. .lYClel'lLt, a market town 9 miles north-west of Gloucester, 
has collieries, and a church with a lofty spire. nrN!tlmr.I/-OIl-Serem is interest- 
_ ing to geologists on account of the fish and bone beds of its garden cliff. 
]{'e,nIlUllll, on a hill below "\\r estbury, exports the coal raised in its ,icinity 
and at Jlitclielda/1l, in the interior. Half-way between these two places we pass the 
ruins of the ancient abbey of Fla.rley, whose foundation dates back to the twelfth 
century. L!/dlley, lower down on the 
Se,-ern, has iron and tin-plate works, and 
is a coal shipping port. "r e are now within 
the manufacturing and mining districts 
of the ancient Forest of Dean, nearly all 
the towns and villages of which lie nearer 
to the bank of the picturesque "rye, which 
bounds the county on t he west, than to 
that of the Severn. St. Briarels, the 
.; 
ancient capital of the forest, has a castle -:- ->- 
of the thirteenth century, in which the 
Lord "arden of the forest used to reside. 
Knclalld and Colefore[ are the principal 
mining to,," ns of the forest. The Buck- 
stone, a famous rocking-stone on a hilt-slope overlooking the valley of the \Vye, 
stands near the former of these towns. 
Cir('JlCf'ster is the principal town in that part of the county which is drained 
into the Thames. It is a place of great antiquity, the COdlliulIl of thE' Romans, 
and its museum contains numerous Roman antiquities found in the neighbourhood. 
Cirencester carries on a large trade in wool and corn. Near it stands the Royal 
Agricultural College. LecMadc, near the confluence of the Colne and Lech with 
the Thames, and at the eastern termination of the Thames and SC\ ern Canal, is a 
place of some traffic, but the other market towns in the north-eastern portion of the 
county enjoy only local importance. The chief amongst them are Nod1dcacll, 
1,in c11 COlli be, Cliippill[J Call/pelt II, and ùtOlc-on-tlle- Wold. 
IIEREH>RUSHlRE, an inland county. has a surface beautifully diversified by 
hills, and set off to the greatest advantage by luxuriant woods. The Wye inter- 
sects it from the north-west to the south-east, and is joined about the centre of the 
county by the Lugg, draining its northern half. Agriculture and cattle-breeding 
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are almost the sole occupations, and the county is noted for its wool, its cider, and 
its hops. 
Hf'rlÇford, the county town, occupies a central position on the river W ye, and 
is one of the ancient " gateways" of 1Vales, formerly strongly fortified. Five 
railways converge upon it, and its trade in corn, timber, and hops is very con- 
siderable. The cathedral, founded in the eleventh century, and restored by Sir 
G. Scott, is one of the most interesting buildings of that kind in England, 
exhibiting various styles of architecture, from Norman to decorated work. To 
geographers more esp
cially it is interesti
g, for in its chapter library is preserved 
one of the most valuable maps of the world which have come to us from the 
1\Iiddle Ages. 
I. d' Avezac, who has carefully studied this curiou,> document, 
which transports monkeys to Norway, scorpions to the banks of the Rhine, and 
aurochs to Provence, believes that it originated in 1314, or at all events between 
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1313 and 1320. Hereford has not only played a part in the history of SCIence, 
but it was likewise the birthplace of Garrick, and there Mrs. Siddons and Kemble 
commenced their dramatic career. 
Lllgll"modille, a ,illage to the east of Hereford, near the mouth of the Lugg, 
has a pottery and tile works. Ascending the Lugg, we reach LeomiJt8fer, a 
town very important during the IIeptarchy, with a fine old church, the remains 
of a priory, and several timbered houses. Leather gloves and coarse woollen stuffs 
are made here. Kington is a market town on the Arrow, which joins the Lugg 
from the west, whilst Bromyard is the principal town in the valley of the Frome, 
the eastern tributary of the Lugg. 
Ross, on the 1V ye below Hereford, is a picturesque town much frequented by 
tourists, and well known as the birthplace of John Kyrle, Pope's" )[an of Ross," 
who was buried in the parish church in 1 ì24. 
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A small portion of the east of the county is drained by the Leddon, which 
flows into the Severn at Gloucester. Ledbur!l is the chief town on its banks, 
and Eastnor Castle, near it, contains a valuable collection of paintings. 
SmIERSET;;H[I{E is a maritime county, bounded on the north and north-west 
by the Bristol Channel, and drained by the Avon (which divides it from 
Gloucestershire), the Axe, Brue, and Parret. An oolitic upland of irregular 
configuration separates the county from Dorset and Wiltsbire, and coalesces near 
Bath with the Cotswold Hills. T\\ 0 "purs jut out from this elevated tract 
towards the Bristol Channel, forming the )Iendip and Polden Hills. The former 
are composed of mountain limestone and Devonian sandstone, have steep sides 
and flat tops, and contain veins of lead and copper, now nearly exhau
ted. 
They separate the valley of the Avon, a portion of which is occupied by tbe 
Bristol coal bed, from the low marshes intersected by the river Brue. This 
" Brue Level" contains peat, but parts of it are of exceeding fertility, and dairy- 
farming is successfully carried on in it. The Folden Hills separate this lowland 
from the more diversified valley of the Parret, which is rich in pasture-grounds, 
and yields an abundance of butter and cheese. 
The western portion of the county is covered for the most part with wild and 
barren hills, abounding in bogs and moorland; but the;;e are intersected by the 
rich and picturesque valley of Taunton Deane, one of the most fruitful districts of 
England. On the nor!\} this" vale" is sheltered by the Quantock Hills (1,:!70 feet 
high), the Brendon Rills, and Exmoor (Dullkcrry Beacon, 1,706 feet), which 
separate it from the Bristol Channel; on the south the Blackdown Hills, crowncd 
by a monument erected in honour of the Duke of 'Vellington, divide it from 
Devonshire. 
Somersetshire ha!- woollen, silk, and other factories: coal and a little iron ore 
are raised, but the weaIth of the county is principally produced by agriculture, 
dairy-f:nming, and the rearing of cattle and sheep. Cheddar cheese is one of the 
most highly appreciated of its productions. 
Bath, the largest town of Somersetshire, but not its county town, is situated in the 
beautiful valley of the Avon, and on the hills surrounding it, only a short distance 
below the gorge which the river runs through on its course to the plain. The fine 
abbey church, the pump-rooms, the baths, and the bu:;iness part of the city occupy 
the valley, whilst on the hill-slopes terraces and crescents of handsome houses rise 
tier above tier. 'Ye perceive at once that we have entered one of those watering- 
places where the number of pleasure-seekers is greater than that of the invalids. 
AI! early as the time of the Romans these Afjllæ Su/is were much frequented, and 
carved stones, showing )Iinerva in association with the British divinity Sulis, have 
been discovered. But Bath is no longer the" Queen of all the Spas in the "
orld," 
to which position the genius of two men, 'Y ood, the architect, and" Beau" X ash, the 
master of ceremonies, had raised it in the eighteenth century. The monumental 
buildings of that age have a forsaken look, and fashionable crowds no longer file 
through their colonnades and the grounds which surround them. Cheltenham, 
Malvern, and the seaside towns exercise a stronger attraction upon wealthy 
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bathers, and now Bath has become a place of residence for retired men of 
business in the enjoyment of a moderate competency. The cloth trade, for- 
merly of very considerable importance, exists no longer, and though "Bath" 
paper still enjoys a high reputation, most of that consumed even in the town of 
its reputed manufacture is forwarded from London. Parry, the arctic navigator, 
is the most famous amongst the children of Bath, and down to the present day 
his achievements can hardly be said to haye been eclipsed. Herschel, the famous 
astronomer, resided for a considerable time at Bath, earning his living as a 
musician, and it was there he began his career as a man of science. 
Twertou, near Bath, carries on cloth and carpet weaving, whilst J{ef/uslwm, lower 
down on the Ason, has brass works and lias clay diggings. The principal coal mines 
of the county are near R((dsto('k and JlÙlsomrr Nol'fou, to the south of Dath, and 
LOlIg AsMon and N((ilse((, to the south-west of Bristol. Nailsea, in addition, 
carries on the' manufacture of glass, and Ashton that of iron. But the principal 
manufacturing to\\n of the northern part of 
omersetshire is Frome, on a tributary 
of the Avon, and not far from the Wiltshire border. Its neighbourhood abounds 
in cloth-mills, and there are also a card factory and several breweries. Portisllead, 
Oleredon, and "i'sfoll-super-Mare are watering-places, and the latter, since the 
beginning of the century, has grown from a small fishing village into a town of 
considerable importance. Seated upon a capacious bay, "ith an outlook upon the 
fortified islands at the mouth of the estuary of the Sevtrn, facing the coast of 
"Tale", sheltered by the wooded scarps of W orlc Hill (':;40 fect), and backed by a 
fruitful country abounding in picturesque scenery, it enjoys peculiar advantages. 
The sprat fi"hery is still carried on here from October to Christmas, as in days 
of yore. 
Several interesting old towns are seated at the southern foot of the :Mendip 
Hills. A.rln'ÙlfJf' is a very ancient little borough, with the population of a village. 
Clter/rlal' is no less famous for its cheeses than for its cliffs and ,.,talactite caverns. 
A lead mine is near it. nrel!s is a town almost purely ecclesiastieal, its principal 
edifices being the cathedral, the bishop's palace, and dependent buildings. Brush 
and paper making are carried on. Near it, close to the source of the Axe, which 
bursts forth here a considerable stream, is a famous cavern, the legendary haunt of 
the" 'Vitch of 'V ookey." SlIepfon-M((llet carries on trade with timber, and brews 
an excellent ale. 
Glasfoubury, the principal town on the river Erue, which enters the Bristol 
Channel below the small port of Highbridge, is best known for the ruins of its old 
abbey, the most remarkable portion of which is the" Abbot's Kitchen," a building 
reproduced at Oxford and in other towns. 
Bl'idgll'afer is the principal town on the Parret. It is situated 12 miles above 
the mouth of that river, on tbe borders of a marshy plain, carries on a brisk coast- 
ing trade, and is the only place in the world where thc day and sand deposited at 
some localities on the river-side are made into" Bath bricks." The most highly 
prized Art treasure of this town appears to be a painting of the" Descent from the 
Cross," found on board a French privateer, and now suspended o\er the altar of 
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t.he church of 
t. 
[ary Magdalen. Sedgemoor, where :Monmouth wa
 defeated 
in 1Gb':;, lies to the east of the town. Ascending the Parret, we reach LaJ/U/Jol"f, 
just helow its confluence with the hIe and Y e
, ',r I vel. Th{' latter runs through 
a fertile valley, the chief towns of which are I!chester, the I.
c//(/li8 of the Romans, 
and the birthplace of Roger Bacon, and reoril, a picturesque old place, with a 
nohle church, where gloves are largely made. The towns on the rpper Parret are 
Soutll Peflledou, near which are the famous Harnden or Hamhill quanies, and 
('rf'll'kerue, with a handsome church and grammar school. Ilmil/!!ter and Chard, 
both on the Isle, engage in lace-making. The latter is a handsome town, at the 
foot of the Blackdowns. 
TauJ/tol/, the county town, on the Tone, is a place of considerable antiquity, 
with one of the finest perpendicular churches in the country, and a grammH 
school, founded in L)
2 by Bishop Fox. There are two silk factories, the manu- 
facture of silk having superseded that of wool since 177t), and a glove factory, 
The castle forms an object of considerable interest. Its hall, where Judge Jdfreys 
held his .. Bloody Assize," now affords accommodation to the museum of the 
Somersetshire Archæological and Xatural History t--f)ciety. n-e11il/ytol/, on the 
r pper Tone, and at the northern foot of the Blackdowns, still engages in the 
woollen trade. It has given a title to the Great Duke, in whose honour a stone 
obelisk has been raised on a neighbouring height. 
There remain to be noticed a few small towns on the coast of the Bristol 
Channel and to the west of the Parret. They are small in population, but 
interesting on account of their antiquity. Jratc/lei exports the iron ore raised in 
the Brendon Hills. Xear it are the ruins of Cleeve Abbey, founded in 1188 for 
Cistercian monks. DUI/ster has a famous old castle; J1il/dll'ild is a quiet watering- 
place; and Porloek is a picturesque village at the foot of Dunkerry Beacon. 
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THE ('HAXXEL SLOPE: 


DORSET
HIRE, "'ILT
HmE, HA'Il'sHIRE, ,u,D SUSSEX. 


GE:\'FR-\I. FE-\TrREs. 


r. J , , HE region which, to the east of the Corni:sh peninsula, slopes down 

 j æ 
 ,,
 to the Channel, is of considerable width only in its western portion, 
l_
,

 I. where the Avon of Salisbury rises on the chalk downs of 'Yilt- 
I shire. Here its width is no less than 50 miles, but it narrows 
l! ' as we proceed eastwards. The rivers become rivulets, and, on 
reaching the neighbourhood of the Straits of Dover, there are merely combs down 
which the water runs on the surface only after heavy rains. This region, never- 
theless, is characterized b
' special features, due to its southern aspect, its deficiency 
in navigable rivers, and its geological formation. In the latter respect some 
portions of it bear a greater resemblance to France, from which it is now 
separated by the sea, than to the remainder of England, of which it actually 
forms part. The English "
eald and the French Boulonnais, or country around 
Boulogne, are thus clearly the frngments of what was anciently a continuous tract 
of land, whose severance has been effected by the erosive action of the sea. 
The calearcous uplands which to the east of Devonshire form the water"hed 
between the Bristol and English Channels are gl'llerally knm\ n as the Dorset 
Heip-hts. They are of moderate elevation, none of the Rummits attaining a height 
of 1,000 feet, but form bold cliff., along the coast. To geologists they have prowd 
a fertile field of cxploration, for they exhibit very clearly the Ruperposition of 
various strata. The quarries of Lyme Regis have more especially acquired 
celebrity on account of the ichthyosaurians and other gigantic reptiles of liassic 
age which they have yielded. They arc well known likewise to agriculturists, 
for the coprolite, or fossiliscd guano, in which they abound contains a large 
quantity of phosphoric acid, and furnishes a most powerful fertiliser. 
The lia"sic rocks of Lyme Regis are succeeded in the east by oolite cliffs, which 
terminate in the Bill of Portland, right out in the open sea. The so-called Isle 
of Portland is in reality a peninsula rising superbly above a submarine plateau, 
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where conflicting tides render navigation dangerous, and attached to the main- 
land by a narrow strip of beach. Rooted to the base of the cliff crowned by 
Burton Castle, this beach extends along the coast, growing wider by degrees as 
we follow it to the south-eastward, and forming a gentle curve, the con- 
cave side of which is turned towards the sea. It is known as Chesil or 
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" Pebble" Bank, and hides all the irregularities of the inner coast-line. The 
old inlets and creeks in its rear have gradually been converted into swamps, or 
silted up by the allu.ium washed into them by the rivers, and only for a distance 
of 8 miles along the coast of Dorsetshire is it separated from the mainland by 
a narrow channel which debouches into Portland Roads, and is known as the 
Fleet. Rut it is not only this Rtriking regularity of contour which distin- 
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guishes this beach; it is equally regular with respect to the arrangement of the 
materials of which it is composed. Its pebbles increase in size as we proceed 
from west to east. The sand in the west almost imperceptibly passes over into 
pehbles, and in the vicinity of the Isle of Portland these latter give place to 
shing-le. The fishermen along the coast will inform you that when they land on a 
dark night on any part of the beach they can tell, from the size of the pebbles, at 
what spot they find themselves. The true explanation of the phenomenon is 
this: the tidal current runs strongest from west to east, and its power is greater in 
the more open channel, or farthest from the land, while the size of the fragments 
which are carried to the east and thrown ashore is largest where the motion of 
the water is most violent.- 
To geologists the Isle of Portland offers a peculiarly interesting field of 
research, for it is rich in dirt beds containing organic relics of murine origin, 
and still exhibits the fossilised remains of a forest which flourished on the 
emerged oolite rocks. It is probable that not a single one of these fossils will 
escape the notice of man, for few rocks are being mm"e extensively utili sed. 
The upper layers are being carried away to be converted into lime, whilst the 
lower beds supply a highly valued building stone, which has been largely used 
for some of the monumental edifices of London. In recent times most of the stone 
quarried on the" island" has been employed in the construction of a breakwater 
planned towards the close of the last century, but only commenced in 1847, mainly 
with the view of opposing to the French Cherbourg an English Cherbourg of e'"en 
greater strength. This prodigious breakwater is the largest work of the kind ever 
undertaken, for nearly 6,000,000 tons of stone have been sunk in the sea to protect 
against winds and waves an artificial harbour having an area of 2.107 acres, where 
the largest men-of-war find secure riding-ground. The first portion of the break- 
water runs from the shore due east for about I,ROO feet, and serves the inha- 
bitants of the island as a promenade. Then comes an opening of 400 feet, beyond 
which the main section stretches 6,000 feet in length, terminating in an ironclad 
fort armed with the hea.iest guns. The summit of Verne Hill (495 feet) is crowned 
by impregnable fortifications, armed with one hundred and fifty cannon, anò this 
citadel, supported by numerous batteries, by a fort on Nothe Rill, near 'Veymouth, 
and by two ironclad forts on the breakwater itself, amply provides for the security 
of the harbour. Breakwaters and forts alike have been constructed by convicts, and 
this <'0108"al work of modern England, like similar undertakings of ancient Egypt 
and Rome, has thus been accomplii;hed by the hands of slaves.t 
But though man may modify the aRpects oÎ nature by converting an open 
bay into a secure harbour, what are his feeble efforts of a day in comparison with 
the slow, but incessant ero"ive action of a single geological period? Beyond the 
island of Portland and the oolitic rocks of the littoral region, the cretaceous 
formation extends uninterruptedly as far as 
alisbury Plain. That" plain" 


. L
'en, " Prin('ipleB of Geology." PrPBtwich, at the Imtitution of Chil Enginet:rs. February 2nd, 
1876. Kinahan, Quarterly Journal of the Oeologocal Soriety, Fpùruary 1st, 1877_ 
t The "ork occupied about a thousand convicts bebeen 1847 and 187:!, and cost 1:1,043,000. 
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is in reality a chalky table-land, rising now and then mto gently swelling 
hills, and intersected by narrow and picturesque valleys. In its general features 
-this tract of country presents an appearance of uniformity and repose, and 
we might aImo.,t fancy that for ages it had undergone no change. But 
geologists have here discovered the remnants of enormous "'trata, "hich have 
been gradually dissoh-ed by water, and transported seaward. Extensive tracts 
of chalk are covered with a layer of pebbles more than a yard in depth, and these 
pebbles are all that remains of thick strata of calcareous rocb, the soluble portions 
of which have been washed away.'" Elsewhere the ground is covered with 
scattered rocks, fragments of eocene hills destroyed through long-continued erosi,"e 
action. These rocks, on account of their colour and appearance when seen from 
afar, are usually known as "grey wethers," but sometimes they are improperly 
describpd as "Druids' ;;tones," because they furni;;hed the material employed 
in the con",truction of btonehenge. Towards the middle of the century these 
scattered rocks and the monuments raised by the aboriginal inhabitants were the 
only objects which, away from the towns and villages, contrasted with the uniform 
verdure of the pastures. Recently, however, this "plain," which was formerly 
roamed over only by sheep, has been invaded on all sides by the plough, and a 
considerable portion of it is now under tillage. 
The zone of cretaceous rocks, of which the plain of Salisbury forms a part, 
bounds in the north a basin occupied by eocene formations, which stretches for 60 
miles along the English Channel. Anciently this ba;;Ín extended far beyond the 
actual line of coast. The whole of the northern portion of the I..le of 'Yight wa;; 
included in it. The Celtic name of that island, Gllifll, is supposed to mean 
"severed," and an examination of its coast-line shows very clearly that it originally 
formed part of the mainland. The coasts of the island run nearly parallel to 
thm;:e of the mainland from which it has been cut off. The strait of the Solent 
on the west, and that of t\pithead on th
 east, are bounded by coasts having 
the same inflections, and the Isle of ,\Yight almost look.. as if it were a fragment 
detached from England, and bodily shifted to the south. But though the eocene 
rocks to the north of the island have disappeared, and their place has been 
invaded by the sea, the cretaceous rocks which form its spine, and anciently 
extended to the eliffs of Purbeck, have offered a stouter resistance to erosi, e 
action. In the interior of the island they have been dissolwd in many places 
by running water, and wide gaps reðembling breaches in a rampart open between 
the hills, but tbe extremities of the rhomboid terminate abruptly in cliffs. 
The western promontory rises almost vertically to a height of 4.)0 feet, and off 
it there stand above the glaucous waters of the sea, not unlike a flotilla of 
vf'ssels under sail, a few masses of detached chalk, known as the "Needles." 
These rocks are exposed to the full fury of the gales, and from time to time they 

'ield to the pressure and arc broken into fragments. A remarkable case of this 
kind occurred during a violent storm in 1 iU-t-, when a rock known as "Lot's 
"ïfe" disappeared beneath the foaming waves. In geological structure these 


· Ramsay, "Pb}sjcal Geology and Geugrapby of Great Brit.1in:' 
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superb rocks resemble the cliffs of Purbeck, about 15 miles due west of them. 
Their image impresses itself firmly on the minds of many emigrants, and thousands 
amongst them, when these objects vanish from their sight, have looked upon Europe 
for the last time in their lives. The southern portion of the Isle of 'Vight is one 
of the most picturesque districts in England. St. Catherine's Down, the most 
elevated summit of the island, rises near its southern angle to a height of 8:30 
feet, and commands an immense horizon, extending from Portland Bill to Beachy 
Head, and sometimes even beyond the Channel with its numerous ships, to the 


Fig. 69.-THE hLE OF \VIGHT. 
Scale 1 : 420,000. 
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hazy promontories of Cotentin, in France. To the east of this angular landmark 
the coast sinks abruptly, but along its foot there extends a singular strip, or 
terrace, of considerable width, which has fallen down from the upper part of the 
cliff, and is hence known as the F ndercliff. This tract is perfectly sheltered from 
northerly winds; myrtles, geraniums, and other delicate plants flourish therc 
throughout the winter; and Ventnor and other places of less note afford accom- 
modation to invalids whose state of health requires a milder climate than is to be 
found in other parts of England.- The nature of the soil sufficiently accounts 
for the existence of this Undercliff. The subjacent beds, consisting of sand 


· James Thorne, "The Land we Live in." 
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and clay, were undermined by the action of the rain, amI the superincumbent 
masses of rock were precipitated upon the beach below, "here they now act as a 
kind of embankment protecting the remaining cliff from the attacks of the sea. 
:-'ome of these landslips occurred almost in our own time. In 17fm a farm, with 
aùout 100 acres of the surrounding land, slid down upon the beach, and more 
recently still, in 1810 and HHS, other cliff.. broke away in a similar manner. The 
narrow ravines worn into the rocks by running water are locally kno" n as " chines." 
Formerly they could only be explored with great difficulty, but steps and easy paths 
have been made to facilitate the progre:,." of visitors in search of fine scenery. 
The Isle of "
ight, thongh scarcely more than half the size of Anglesey,- hag 
played a more considerable part in the modern history of England. Unlike the 
-Welsh island, it is not joined by bridges to the mainland, the dividing channel 
being too wide and too deep. t A tnnnel, about --l miles in length, has, however, 
been projected, and some preliminary sune
s, with a ,iew to its construction, 
ha,'e actually ùeen made. But though the channcl which separates the i:,.land from 
the mainland cannot yet be crossed dryshod, like )Ienai Strait, there are fen locali- 
ties more crowded with shipping. It forms a :a:,.t roadstead, fairly sheltered from 
most winds, and ramifies northward into the interior of TIampshire. This northern 
e
tension of the road of 
pithead is l.nown as 
outhampton ,rater, from the 
great outport of London which rises near its extremity, and" hich is e
ceptionally 
fà\oured b) the tide; for whilst one tidal wa\e penetrates it through the 
Solent, another arrives soon after throngh the channel of 
pithead, sustaining the 
fir:,.t, and e
tending the time of high water. But tbe l"ommercial ton n of :O-:outh- 
ampton is not the only place that has profited by the excellent shelter afforded by 
the Isle of Wight; the advantages of the position are also shared hy the naval 
station of Portsmouth. This great stronghold has been constructed on the flat 
irsland of Portsea, at the entrance to the waters of Spithead. 
The road of Spithead, 
outhampton "
 ater, and the to" ns which have arisen 
upon them, render this portion of the English sea-coast of considerable importance, 
and jointly with the beauty of the scenery and the mild climate, they have 
attracted to it a large bnsine".s or pleasure-seeking population. Xewrtheless, a 
wide tract of country, stretching from Southampton "
ater "estward to the Avon 
of 
alisl)ury, is still occupied by a deer forest, and very sparsely peopled. This 
"New Forest" covers an area of GO,UOO acres, and if ancient chronicles can be 
beliewd, it was planted by .William the Conqueror, as a wild-boar and deer 
preserve and hnnting ground. He is stated to ha\e destroyed twenty villages, 
turnin!l out the inhabitants and lavinO' waste their fields. But owing to the 

 . ,.. 
poor nature of the gravel and sand of this fraet, it is not likely that it was ever 
worth tilling. Eight hundred years ago there may have been more clearings 
and groups of houses, but we may well doubt whether so ungrateful a svil can 
ever have been extensively culti\ated.::: 


· Anglesey, 302 square miles: Isle of Wight, 165 square miles. 
t Least widtb, 9,200 feet; depth at the mouth of tbe Solent, i2 feet. 
: Ramsay, "Pbysical Geology and Geography of Great B,itain." 
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To the east of the flat islands of Port sea and Hayling, and of the low peninsula 
terminating in Selsey Bill, the coast gradually approaches the range of cretaceous 
hills known as the South Downs. Beyond Brighton cliffs once more bound the 
encroaching sea, until the downs terminate abruptly in the bold promontory of 
Beachy Head. The short and savory herbage of the 
outh Downs feeds a race of 


Fig.70.-PoRTS"OUTH. 
From Rn Admiralty Chart. 
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sheep highly appreciated for their mutton. Now these clowns only present us with 
scenes of rural peace, but, to judge from the fortifications which crown nearly every 
point of vantage, there must have been a time when the country was the scene of 
almost incessant wars. The most famous of these entrenchments is the Poor )Ian's 
Dyke, on a commanding beight to the north of Brighton, which in a more super- 
stitious age was looked upon as a work of the devil. 
The South and Korth Downs enclose between them the triangular \Veald valley, 
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upon w ho:,e denuded surface are exposed rocks of mr re ancient datf' than the chalk 
of the ..urrounding downs. "-hen the X ormans invaded England, the Forest, or 
",r eald," of Andred, or Andredes, still covered the whole oftbis region, but the trees 
ha, e been cut down and converted into charcoal, and consumed in the smelting fl1r
 
naces erected near iron pits which have long since bel'n abandoned as unprofitable. 
The clays, sands, and limestones of this district were in all probability deposited in 
the delta of some river equal in volume to the Gilnge"i or 
Iississippi. Its hardened 
alluvium contains in prodigious quantiti('s the débris of terrestrial plants, marsupial", 
terrestrial reptiles and amphibiæ, mixed with the remains of fishe", turtles, and fresh. 
water shells. It was to the south of this ancient delta, in Tilgate Forest, near 


Fig_ il.-BEAcH
 HEAD. 
From fI-]l Admiralty Cbart. 
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Lewes, that Dr. )[antell discon:.red the first skeleton of the gigantic Iguanodon, an 
herbivorous land reptile. 
The range of the Northern Downs which separates the lVeald from thf' valley 
of the Thame;; terminates in the east with the clift's of Folkestone and Dmer, but is 
continued on tbe other side of the strait in the hills to the east of Calais. All 
that part of England is being encroached upon hy the sea, which i;; constantly 
undermining the cliffs. In many parts the footpath which conducts along their 
Rummit terminates abruptly in front of a ne" ly formed precipice, and the traveller 
desirous of pas:.ing beyond is compelled to strike out for himself a new path 
through the herbage, farther aW:1Y from its edge. It is more especially the cliff.. 
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on the Straits of Dover which are exposed to this waste, and Shakspere's Cliff, since 
the day Julius Cfl.'sar set his foot upon the shore of England, is supposed to have 
receded no less than a mile and a half.- Old chronicles tell us of fearfullandslips, 
which shook the town of Dover, and caused the country for miles around it to 
vibrate. A railway tunnel passes through one of these cliffs, and it was found 
ad visable to secure the cliff from further encroachments by precipitating its summit 
into the sea, so as to form a kind of breakwater. By the blasting operations carried 
on with this view, a huge mass of rock, of a presumed wcight of a million tons, was 


Fig. ï
.-RoM'EY l\IAR8H. 
!'cale 1 : 35(1,500_ 
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detached, and, falling into the sea, formed a bank with an area of about 20 acres, 
upon which the waves now spend their force. 
But whilst the sea is busily demolishing the cliffs of Dover and Hastings, it 
has gradually silted up the intervening level tract. The triangular plain thus 
formed juts out beyond the general line of the coast, and terminates in Dungeness. 
Nowhere else is it possible to meet with a more striking illustration of the influence 
which the strength and direction of the tides exercise upon the formation of a 
coast-line. This Romney le,'el, named after a town in its centre, would never 
have been formcd if the English Channel and the North Sea were not placed in 


· Beete Jukes, .. School ::\Ianual of Geology." 
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communication by the 
traits of Dover. It owes its existence to the fact tbat at 
tbi., spot tbe tidal wave proceec1ing from the Atlantic is met and stopped by 
anotber tidal wave, propagated from tbe :Nortb 
ea. The waste of tbe cliff." of 
Hastings, held in suspension by the water, cannot, consequently, pass beyond this 
point, wbere opposite tides neutralise each otber, and it is tberefore deposited 
along tbe coast of the Romney 
Iarsh, wbich is thus continually increasing in 
extent. Dungeness, its extreme point, is supposed to advance annually about 
5 feet into tbe sea. 
Agriculture and sbeep farming are tbe principal occupations in tbat part of 
England which extends from Cornwall to tbe Straits of Dover. Tbere are no really 
large towns besides Soutbampton, Portsmouth, and Brigbton, and tbese only flourish 
because in one way or otber they are dependencies and outposts of London. 
Reduced to their own resources, tbey would soon sink to a secondary rank. 


TOl'nGR -\PHY. 


DORSFTSHIRE is a maritime county, pleasantly diversified, and in the enjoyment 
of a dry and salubrious climate. A considerable portion of its area is occupied by 
chalky downs, which extend from the coast at Lyme Regis to Cranborne ("hase, a 
wooded tract on the border of '\\'iltshire, and attain their greatest height (910 feet) 
in Pillesdon Pen, to the west of Beaminster. Lesser ranges extend along the 
sea-coa!>t, and end in the i::;les, or rather peninsulas, of Portland and Purbeck. 
The chief rivers are the Frome and the Stour. Tbe former enters Poole Harbour; 
tbe latter traverses the fruitful vale of Blackmore, and finally passes into 
Hamp::;hire, wbere it joins the Avon. The so-called Trough of Poole is a low-lying 
district around Poole Harbour, abounding in peaty mosses. Agriculture and dairy- 
farming are the principal industries. 
Lyme R('gi8, close to the Devonshire border, romantically seated in a deep 
comb opening out upon the Sea between cliffs of forbidding afopect, is a favourite 
watering-place. The neighbouring village of Cha.nuoutb has its Undercliff, like 
Ventnor, in tbe Isle of "
ight, and there are other landslips in its neigbbourbood_ 
Bridpod, 2 miles above the small barbour formed by tbe ri,"er Brit, is 
an ancient but somewbat decayed town, where flax-spinning and sbip-building 
are carried on. Higber up the beautiful and fertile valley of tbe Brit, in the 
mid"t of tbe bills, there stands tbe small market town of B/'GmÙuder. 
Chesil Bank, which connects the mainland witb the Isle of Portland, commences 
at the mouth of the Brit. Portllll/d, witb its fortifications, its convict prison, 
quarries, and magnificent breakwater, bas already been refelTed to (see p. 1:?2). 
On the western side of the capacious bay, now protected by this great work of 
engineering skill, rreYlllolltll is seated, with its aristocratic suburb of Jlelcombe Regis. 
Like Bridport, it has bad its period of decay, but its beacb, so well adapted for 
sea-batbing, the beauty of the surrounding country, and the advantages conferred 
upon it by its well-sheltered barbour could bardly fail of once more restoring it to 
prosperi ty . 
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lJorcheðter, the county town, on the Frome, was anciently known by tbe Celtic 
name of Durnomria, and after the invasion of tbe Romans it was fortified by them. 
It is a quiet, prosperous place, its most remarkable building being tbe pinnacled 
tower of tbe cburcb at tbe point of intersection of its four streets. In its 
neigbbourhood tbere exists the most perfect Roman ampbitbeatre in England. 
It is known as Mambury. and is in so fair a state of preservation for open-air 
performances tbat a witcb was burnt in its centre as recently as 170.'5, when a 
large crowd attended tbe spectacle. Flowing past tbe ancient town of JVareltam, 
and its magnificent earthworks, wbicb have resisted tbe onset of many a Danisb 
attack, tbe Frome enters the shallow barbour of Poole, whicb is the principal 
seaport of tbe county, foremost amongst its exports being potter's clay, from the 
neigbbouring isle of Purbeck, and pitwood. Ship-building is carried on, oysters 
are bred, and tbere are a few potteries in the neigbbourbood. The Isle of Purbeck, 
on the southern side of Poole Harbour, must ever form a focus of attraction to 
geologists, wbo will find in tbe museum of the small but ancient village of COIie 
Calitle a collection of the most interesting fossils yielded by the district. Kim- 
ml'1'idge is a village well known to geologists on account of its clay, but the chief 
place of the isle is Steanage, a favourite watering-place in summer, because it is 
exposed to the cooling breeze from tbe north-east. 
Tbe Stour, in i!.s course through the county, runs past Blandford Forum and 
Will/bornc, the latter famous for its minster, a building of singular beauty. At 
I(jl/gsfon Lacy, 2 miles to the north-west of the town, there stands an obelisk 
brougbt thither from the island of Philæ. Slwflc8bl/ry, traditionally one of the 
oldest towns in the kingdom, where King Alfred founded a nunnery in 880 
for one of his daughters, stands on the margin of the fruitful vale of Blackmore. 
Slterborne is the only town of tbe county whicb lies beyond the Channel basin. 
It is seat cd on the river Yeo, which finds its way into the Briswl Channel. It was 
a bishopric until 1058, and still boasts a fine cathedral to remind it of its days 
of grandeur, a famous grammar school, and several curious old dwelling-houses. 
Glove-making is carried on botb here and in tbe neighbouring town of Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire. 
'VII.TSllIRE is an inland county, which lies only partly within the basin of the 
English Channel. Its southern and more extensive portion forms the so-called plain 
of Salisbury, an undulating cbalky table-land, drained by tbe river Avon and its 
tributaries, and lying at an elevation of about 500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Tbe northern escarpment of this table-land looks down upon the vale of Pewsey, 
the most fertile tract of the county, on greensand, and bounded on tbe north 
by tbe )Iarlborougb Downs, a treeless tract of chalk hills, presenting features 
similar to tbose of Salisbury Plain. Tbe north-western part lies within the basin 
of the Severn, and is drained by the Bristol Avon; the north-eastern part belongs 
to tbe basin of tbe Thames. Foremost amongst. the productions of 'Viltsbire are 
cheese, bacon, and mutton, and the manufacture of cloth is extensively carried on in 
tbe valley of the Bristol Avon. Some iron ore is raised in the neigbbourbood of 
Westbury and l\Ielksbam. 
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ðali8bl/r!/, tbe count
' town, is favourably situated at the confluence of tbree 
streams-the l:pper Avon, Bourn, and "
iley. Its foundation only dates back 
to the thirteentb century. Old SarI/III, which down to the reign of Henry III. 
was one of tbe most important to\\ns of the kingdom, e)"ists no longer; but 

or more than five hundred years after it had ceased to be inhabited it retained 
the privilege of returning two members to Parliament, who were virtually 
the nominecs of the lord of the manor. Its site is marked by a conical 
knoll, about 2 miles to the north of the modern town.' 
alisbury is now 
one of the cleanest towns in the kingdom, but as recently as 1840 it uas a 


Fig. 73. 
ALISHl HY C'ATHEORAJ.. 
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poor place, with numerous unsightly brick houses covered with thatched roofs. 
It has grown more sightly since, but all its modern building., are thrown into the 
shade by its famous cathedral, the finest Gothic church in England, and the only 
cathedral in the country of which the nave was erected in the course of a single 
generation. It was finished in 12;)8, in the puref;t pointed style, then only 
recently introduced, and in accordance with the original conceptions of its 
architect. Its spire, the loftiest in England, rising 400 feet abme the paYl
ment, 
although not built for a century after the nave had been completed, so far from 
disfiguring it, is one of the most imposing objects of which Gothic architecture 
can boast. The nave and north porch have recently been restored to the condition 
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in which they were before the Puritans robbed them of their numerous ornaments, 
The cloisters and adjoining cbapter-house, octagonal in form, and with a vaulted 
roof supported by a central pillar, need not fear comparison with similar structures 
in otber parts of tbe world.- Tbe Salisbury Museum contains Dr. Blackmore's 
collection of prehÜ;toric remains, the valuable American collections of Squiers 
and Davis, and numerous otber objects of interest. Amongst its remains of 


Fig. i4.-SALISBUR'\ A
D STO:<EHENGE. 
Scale 1 : 168,000. 
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mediæval architecture, the finest example is a banqueting hall, built about 1--170 
by John TIaIl, a wool-stapler, and now uRed as a china store. Salisbury carries on 
a large trade in wool, and manufactures a little cutlery. Important sbeep fair;; 
are held at tbe village of Britford, a couple of miles to the soutb of it. Tritton, to 
the westward, at tbe confluence of tbe "
iley and Xadùer, bas a carpet factory, and 
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a seat of the Earl of Pembroke, famed for its marbles and Yandycks. TFardour 
Castle, a venerable pile in a finely wooded park, ri"es on the Upper Xadder, and is 
rich in art treasures. 
TFanniu,çtfr is the most important to"n in the ,alley of the "Tiley, and its 
neighbourhood abounds in entrenchments attributed to the ancient Britons. But 
far more interesting than either of the places named are the circles of stones to the 
west of the ancient to"n of AmcslJllry, on the Upper Avon, and in the yery centre 
of the plain of Salisbury. These" hanging stones," formerly kno\\ n also under 
the name of "dancing giants,". were originally arranged in two circles and two 
ellipses, haying an altar for their common centre, but now present tbe appeamnce 
of u confused pile of enormous rocks. )lo,;t of these stones are such as occur on 
the plain, but some of the smaller ones appear to be erratic boulders, probably 
conve
-cd hither from De\"onshire. Roman and British pottery ha\e been found in 
the neighbourhood, which abounds in barrows, or sepulchral tumuli, but these 
remains have not hitherto shed any light upon the origin of Stone11enge. t 
Xorthern 'Yiltshire lies within the basins of the Dri,;tol 
\xon and Thames. 
Dcl"i
es is the principal to" n of the fertile 
vale of Pewspy, which extends between 
the downs of 
outh and X orth "Tilb-hire, 
and is traversed by a canal connecting the 
Thames (Kennet) with the Bristol 
-hon. 
Devizes carries on a considerable trade 
in corn and cloth. Its museum, the pro- 
perty of the "Tiltshire Archæological and 
X a tural H istory 
ociet y, is more especially 
rich in fossils. Seelld, a ,-illage to the 
west of Devize
, has iron foundries. 
The Bristol Avon traverses the manufacturing district of the county, which 
shares in tbe clothing indu<;try of "T estern England, the principal seab of which 
are gathered round the Cotswold Hills. _Jlalmesbury, a decayed town on the 
1:" pper Avon, with a fine abbey church, does not participate in the prosperity of 
the to" ns on the lower course of the river. CldppenlwlIl, in some respects the 
most important amongst these latter, is celebrated for its cheese and corn markets, 
and successfully carries on the manufacture of cloth, agricultural machinery, 
and condensed milk. The bridge which here 8pans the Avon is a venerable 
structure, built probably in the latter part of the twelfth century, Caine, a 
town famous for its bacon, lies to the east. The Lansdowne column crowns a lofty 
promontory of chalk in its neighbourhood. It stands within the area of Old bury 
Castle, an entrenchment to which the Danes are supposed to have retired after their 
defeat by Alfred in the battle of Ethandune. A huge ":-hite Horse, 1.jj feet in 
length, and visible at a distance of 30 miles, was cut into the chalky ground, in 
1780, by an enthusiastic physician of CaIne, to commemorate this victory. Laycock 
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A"bey, to the soutb of Chippenham, was the property of 'V. H. Fox Talbot, the 
well-kno" n inventor of Talbotype. f"OI#WIII, an old residence of the Saxon 
kings, lies to the east, and carries on an extensive trade in oolitic freestone, procured 
from quarries in its neighbourhood. JJ1elktJWIII, on the Avon, has a thri, ing cloth 
industry, but yields in importance to its neighbour Brra(tord-oll-Aroll, prettily 
situated on the slopes of the hill, and rich in quaint gable-fronted houses. Its 
most interesting building is the Saxon church of St. Lawrence, the only perfect 
Saxon church remaining in England. Bradford has been noted for many cen- 
turies for its fine broadcloth, and kerseymeres were first made here, but the cloth 
industry is now carried on more extensively in the neighbouring town of Trou'- 
bridge, which crowns the summit of a lofty rock on the banks of the Bliss, a 
southern feeder of the Avon. Higher up on that river are the iron mines and 
furnaces of Jrestbury. 
The Thames, or rather Isis, traverses the northern extremity of the county, 
running past the ancient town of Crick lade, the centre of an extensivc parlia- 
mentary borough. Old ðll'illdoll, in a pleasantly diversified grazing country to 
the south, is a pretty market town, which has risen into importance since the 
construction, by the Great "
estern Railway Company, of extensive workshops 
and stores. )lost of the men employed by the company live ill Nf'/() SIl;im!oll, 
about a mile to the north of the old market town. 
The ri\er Rennet rises on the Marlborough Downs, which are not less rich in 
prehistoric remains than Salisbury Plain, and joins the Thames at Reading. JIar/- 
borollgll, the principal 'YiItshire town in its valley, is a quaint old-fashioned place, 
with a famous college occupying the site of the :x orman castle, and in close prox- 
imity to Savernake Forcst, the domain of the :Marquis of Aylesbury. Ascending 
the Kennet for about 5 miles, we reach Silbury Hill, a gigantic artificial mound 
rising to a height of 12.; fpet, and surrounded by a circle of fiarsell st
nes. Tradition 
is silent as to the events which this structure is intended to commemorate. Close 
to it rises Avebury, girt by an earthen mound liû feet in height, and an inner 
ditch. The area thus enclosed was originally occupied by stone circles, similar 
to those of Stonehenge, and perhaps of even greater antiquity, but as many of 
the stones have been removed, it is difficult now to trace the orlglllal arrange- 
ments.... 
HA"PSHlRE, SorTHAlIIPTONSHIRE, or lI-\:'<Ts, one of the most agreeable counties 
of England, has a varied surface and a mild and genial climate. A considerable 
portion of it is occupied by chalky downs, whose northern e
carpments t look down 
upon the valley of the Kennet, whilst to the southward they slope towards the 
level tracts which border the English Channel. The valleys which intersect these 
downs contain much good land, and some of the finest water-meadows in England. 
The south-western portion of the county is almost wholly occupied by the sparsely 
peopled district known as the Kew Forest, where oak and beech trees abound, but 
which 81so includes large stretches of heath. The most populous towns have arisen 
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on the capacious bays which indent the coast. Agriculture and sheep farming 
are the principal occupations, the manufactures being altogether unimportant. 
The Salisbury 
\.VOIl traverses the western extremity of the county. Flowing 
past the ancient towns of Fordill{Jbridge and Rill{JIl'ood, it enters the Eng'li"h 
Channel below CliriNfcllllrclt, a small !import, the only attraction of which consists 
of a fine priory church. Boul"lt/'lJtouflt is an aspiring watering-place to the west of 
the Avon, much resorted to 011 account of its dry climate, but not so frn oured as 
many other watering-places as regards picturesque scenery. 
L!/Ildl/llrst, the capital of the Xew Forest, is a small town much frequented during 
the summer, because the neighbourhood is full of interest tu the botanist and entomo- 
logist. On the skirts of the forest is L!/mill{Jfoll, an outport of 
outhampton, with 
an inconsiderable coasting trade. Bay-salt is manufactured in its neighbourhood. 
The peninsula at the head of Southampton Water, formed by the confluence 
of the Test and Itchin, is occupied by the town of Suuthampton. The Roman 
town of Clausenfum lay to the east of the Itchin, its site being occupied now by the 
village of Bjftem. The Test, ur Anton, is a good trout stream. It rises above the 
old town of Alldoffr, to the west of which lies the village of Jre!/hill, famous for 
its sheep and hop fairs, and runs past the towns of Stockbridge and Romse!/. The 
latter boast!3 a noble abbey church. Adjoining it is Broadlal/ds, the residence of 
the late Lord Palmerston, to whom a monument has been erected in the town. 
Tbe ltchin washes the foot of a plateau upon which rises the ancient and illustrious 
city of JVÙtdlester, known as Caer GIl'l'lIt, or " 'Vhite Town," in the time of the 
Britons, perhaps in token of its pre-emiuence. During the century which preceded 
the invasion of the Romans immigrant Belgæ settled at 'Vinchester, whence its 
Latin name of Vel/fa BI'I{JarulJ/. The Saxons made it the capital of WI" e:osex, and 
subsequently of the whole of England, and notwithstanding sieges and ravages, it 
retained its title until the twelfth century. For a long time afterwards it was 
looked upon as a kind of holy city, and Parliaments met there, and kings were 
crowned in its cathedral. The latter is its chief edifice, and recalls the time of its 
ancient supremacy. It has been built and transformed in various ages, and includes 
examples of all the styles of architecture-from the rude Norman to the most 
highly ornate decorated. The great western window occupies more than t\\ u- 
thirds of the height of this superb structure, and the light which penetrates through 
its stained glass falls upon mortuary chests, supposed to contain the bones of early 
Saxon kings. -Winchester College, founded by 'Villiam of 'Vykeham in 1;
8ï, is 
another remarkable monument of the 
Iiddle Agcs, not so much on account 
of its architecture as of an adherence to ancient traditions in the system of 
education carried on within its walls. Of the old royal castle, originally built by 
"
illiam the Conqueror, only the wall and a subterranean passage remain. The 
palace which Charles II. erected is now occupied as a barrack. The Hospital of 
St. Cross, founded in 113G, lies about a mile to the south of "
inchester, and the 
"wayfarer's dole," consisting of a horn of beer and a piece of bread, is still given 
to all who apply for it at the porter's lodge. Higher up on the Itchin is the 
market town of Alrr.
f;J/'f1. 
106-E 
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Southampton occupies so favourable a position between the estuaries of the Test 
and Itchin, and at the head of its long bay, that we need not wonder at the 
importance into which it has grown since England has permanently entered into 
intimate relations with the continent. Flemish refugees, driven by religious 
intolerance from their homes in the sixteenth century, introduced several branches 
of manufacture, including more especially that of cloth-weaving, but these indus- 
tries deserted the town in the course of last century. The event which made South- 


Fig. ï6.-::)OUTHAMPTO:ol WATER. 
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ampton what it is was the opening of the South- 'Vestern Railway. Placed thereby 
within a two-hours' ride of the metropolis, Southampton was enabled to make the 
most of the advantages which it offered to persons desirous of proceeding from 
London to foreign parts. By embarking at Southampton these travellers avoided 
the delay incidental to a passage through the Straits of Dover. That town 
became, in fact, the starting-point of the Indian and other mail-packets, and the 
docks excavated for their accommodation at the head of the peninsula, as well as 
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the roadstead, are at all times crowded with steamers. The stream of travellers 
which uninterruptedly passes through the town, the transhipment of merchan- 
dise, and the repair, outfit, and construction of ships have given an impetus to 
the industry of the place. which is causing it steadily to expand in the direction of 
Sltirle!/ and other neighbouring villages. " Bargate," which separates the lower 
from the upper town, is the most interesting relic of old Southampton. The 
Hartley Institution contains a museum, a library, and a School of Art, but 
geographers are more likely to feel interested in the Ordnance Suney Office, which 
is intrusted with the publication of th
 maps of the enited Kingdom. f'everal 
thousand sheets, varying in scale from 6 feet to 1 inch to a mile, have nlready been 
published, but many years must elapse before this gigantic work can be completed, 
only to be begun de fl01."O, for the surface of the country is perpetually changing, 
from natural causes no less than through the agency of mun, 
The eastern bank of Southampton '\Yater is one of the 10vcIiest and most 
salubrious districts in England, and no better site could hav6 been selected for the 
great Kaval and )lilitary Hospital of the country, founded immediately after the 
termination of the Crimean war. Though christened in honour of Queen 
Victoria, this hospital is popularly named after the ruins of ]Y"ll,'.1/ AI,f)('!/, which 
are in its vicinity. It forms an outlying dependency of Port.s/llOutll, which defends 
the mouth of the POI.tus JJIll[JIIU8 of the Romans, opposite to the hIe of "Tight. 
This great place ot war, whose population fluctuates with the requirements of the 
naval authorities, consists in reality of three distinct towns, viz. Portsmouth, 
Portsea, and Go;;port, the two formt!r on Portsea hland, on the eafltern side of the 
harbour, the latter opposite. The lines of fortification, however, include several 
suburbs and even outlying towns. Southsea, to the south of Portsmouth, facing 
the road of Spithead, is a new watering-place, with an aquarium and a fine 
esplanade. Lalldport, the northern suburb, leads to the Lines of Hilsea, which 
defend Portsea Island. Stokes Bay, with the watering-place of Anglesey, lies 
between the walls of Gosport and the detached forts. In it is the "measured 
mile" for testing the speed of Government vessels. Even Porcllest('r, the ancient 
Homan station on the northern side of the bay, where there are the remains of a 
Korman castle, and the small port of Fare/will, in its north-western corner, have been 
drawn within the new lines of defence. Portsmouth is now virtually one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world. The entrance to the harbour is defended by 
South sea Castle and Fort Monckton, and by a number of ironclad forts raised 
upon artificial islands in Spithead Road, and armed with guns of the heaviest 
calibre. Two lines of detached forts defend the approaches to Gosport, and a chain 
of mo,.,t powerful works crowns the heights of Portsdown, to the north of the 
harbour. These various works of defence are armed with 1,120 guns, and a 
garrison of 20,000 men is required to man them. They are well calculated to 
secure the safety of the docks and arsennls, which give shelter to England's most 
powerful men-of-war and a vast accumulation of naval and military stores. 
Portsmouth proper possesses but little to interest the visitor, except, perhaps, its 
garrison chapel, which formed part of the Hospital of St. Nicholas, founded in t.he 
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time of Henry 
II.; but rort.
ea, with it::; floating basins, covers an area of :lUll 
acres, and its arsenal, armory, and ship-yards abound in objects calculated to 
rivet the attention, Here may be seen the most perfect and ingenious machiner). 
for making blocks, rivets, and bolts, and the amplest arrangements for the construc- 
tion and repair of wooden and iron ships. Off the dockyard lies 'Nelson's celebrated 
flagship, the Victor!!, and looking northward, "e discern, clearly standing out against 
the sky, an obelisk which has been erected in his memory. Gosport, besides large 
barracks. contains the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard, a huge establishment. 
Haslar Hospital, for sailors and soldiers, lies about a mile beyond the town. Life 
in Portsmouth may be said to be concentrated in the dockyard, to which the town 
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IS indebted for its prosperity; but there remams a small surplus of energy for 
carrying on a not inconsiderable coasting trade. Charles Dickens is the most 
illustrious amongst the men born here. 
IIllmnt, at the head of Langston Harbour, to the cast of Portsmouth, is a 
:small market town; whilst IIa!!'ing, on the flat island of the same name, 
aspires to the honour of being a watering-pla('e, and engages in oyster-breeding. 
Peters.fidrl, an old parliamentary borough, close to the Sussex border, is a pretty 
market town at the northern foot of the South Downs. 
The llorth-eastern point of Hampshire lies within the basin of the Thames. 
Here are Bwsing8toke, Allun, and Alder.sllOt. The first is the centre of one of 
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the finest wheat and bean growing districts in Engbnd, which extends northward to 
Silehester, a ,illage on the boundary of Berkshire. Silchestl'r is interC'sting on 
account of the remains of a Roman amphitheatre. Altun, on tlH' r pper Wey, is 
famous for its hops. Aldershot, since the estahlishment of a permanent military 
camp on the downs in its neighbourbood in 1
5--!, haR grown from an inconsider- 
able village into ù populous town. The two military colleges of 
andhur;;t lie to 
the north of the camp, within the county of Berkshire. 
R.lJde. opposite Portsmouth Harbour, is the largest town of the I;;le of "
ight. 
It is altogether a town of pleasure, surtounded hy gardens and villa residences. 
and the chid landing-place of the crowds of visitors annually attracted by tIle heau- 
tiful scenery of the island. 
Ve/("port, the chief town, almost in the centre of the 
island, at the head of the estuary of the )Iedina. possesses few fmtures of interest; 
but it adjoins the pretty 
'illage of C'nri8b/"oo!ïe, commanded by a picturesque Xorman 
castle, in which Charles I. was confined a prisoner, and his daughter Elizabeth 
died in IG':;O. The port of the )ledina is at Cowcs. If Port!-.mouth is the great 
resort of men-of-w,lr, and :-;outhampton a principal station for mail-steamers, "r e"t 
Cowes may feel some pride in being tIle head-quarters of the royal yacht squadron. 
Its regattas are the most famous in the world, and on these occasions the most 
expert seaman"hip may be witne;;sed. for the members of the Ro
al Yacht Club 
have in their sen-ice l,.jOO of the be::-.t sailors England is able to furnish. Blat- 
woods, a villa near Cowes, was the l.irlhplaee of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and Osborne 
House is the marine residence of her )[aje",ty (lueen Yictoria. 
Sal/dOll"ll is a fa\"ourite resort on the south-east coast of the Isle of 'Yight. The 
road leads thence through the lowly village of BOJlcllll/"eh to 
Vl'1dl/or, the chief 
place on the undercliff'. Bonchurch, in the opinion of Dr. Arnold, is "the most 
heautiful thing 011 the Rea-coast this !'ide of Genoa." 
Freshwater Gate, Alum Bay (where sand is dug for the glass trade), and 
Yarmouth are fayourite tourist haunts in the extreme west of the island, close 
to the famous" X epdles." 

rssE:X, which' preserws the name of a 
,\xon kingdom, is a maritime county 
helonging to two well-marked geological district!', viz. those of the Chalk and the 
"ealden. The chalky range of the South Downs extends through the southern 
portion of the count
., from the borders of Hampshire to Beachy Head. It slopes 
down gently towards the !'ea, hut presents a bold escarpment where it joim the 
,,- eald. To this latter the remainder of the county belongs, and it abounds in 
wild woodland scenery, unsurpassed in any other part of England. :Most of the 
rin
rs which rise on the southern slope of the Forest. Ridge, the backbone of the 
"eaIden di"trict. find their way to the sea through the downs by oourse", which 
they have hollowed for them"ehes. The soil of the ". eald is for the most pari a 
stiff tenacious clay, but along the sea-coast, in Pc\"ensey Lcyel and around 
"
inchel,,('a, there occur extem,i\"c tracts of fine mar;;h land. Hops are rai"ed in 
larO'e q uanti tie" and thp counÌ\' is J 'ustly celehrated for its fine breeds of ",heep and 
t"I , .. . .. 
cattle, and the excellenr'e and ahundance of its timber, oak being more preyalent 
in the ". eald, and beech in the other parts. Ironstone exi,.ts, but it has not been 
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rai"ed 
ince tbe use of cbarcoal bas been superseded by tbat of pit coal in the 
snH'lting and refining of iron. All tbe large towns are near the coast, and the 
central part very thinly peopled; but" ith the exception of Hasting
 tbere is not 
one which can boast of fine scenery, and most of them are commercially unim- 
portant, owing to the coast being singularly deficient in good harbours. Even 
Cliiclic.stcr, the Roman station in the country of tbe Regni, and subsequently 
the capital of tbe Southern Saxons, retains its importance chiefly on account 
of its fine cathedral, the only one in England wbich has a nave with four aisles. 
Goodwood Park and its famous racecourse are in tbe neigbbourhood. 
Bounor was founded in 1 i86 by a London hatter, as a rival of Bath. Little- 
IWlllploll, at the mouth of the Arun, and JrorlllÏng, are small watering-places, 
frequented chiefly on account of the mildness of their climate, tbe facility of access 
from London, and the advantages whicb they afford for sea-batbing. The town 
of .A mil del is situated -1 miles up the river .Arun. Its magnificent castle is the 
baronial re
idence of the Duke of Norfolk, wbo has built a Roman Catbolic Cburch, 
at the enormous cost of ælOO,OOO, which far surpasses in size and splendour tbe 
old parish church. Cisbury Hill, crowned by a British camp, lies to the north 
of ,\\T orthing, and within an easy walking distance is the village of Tarring, 
famous for its fig gardens, said to bave been planted in 114.3, and producing 
about 2,5UU figs annually. Neze SllOrelwlIl, at tbe mouth of tbe .Adur, which bas 
opened itself a pas!-mge through the downs a few miles to the north at SteYlling 
and Brmllbl'l", posse
ses a small tidal harbour, and carries on some coasting trade, 
Brigldon, wbose bouses and terraces extend for 4 miles along the coast, from 
Hove to Kemp Town, can neitber boast of a beach presenting unusual facilities 
to bathers, nor is its climate very mild, nor the scenery of the surrounding country 
very attractive. It is indebted for its good fortune to the circumstance of 
having been built under the same meridian as London, and on a part of the 
soutb coast most readily accessible by rail. Brigbton is, in fact, a mere suburb 
of London. It has grown into a populou
 town tbrough tbe favour extended to 
it by the Londoners, and though baving no other industries than its fisberie
 
and the entertainment of visitors, it numbers 100,000 inhabitants, or 130,uOO 
during the season, being in this respect the equal of many important manu- 
facturing or f'ommercial towns. Hundreds of merchants whose places of business 
are in London have chosen Brighton for their residence, and almost every morning 
they travel up to their offices, and return thither in tbe afternoon. By degree::! 

righton has come to be looked upon as the queen of watering-places on the 
south coast of England, and its fine museum, in the curious Pavilion which 
Geurge IV, _erected as a marine residence, its unrivalled Aquarium, opened in 
IH72, schools, and other public institutions entitle it to rank amongst the foremost 
towns of England. Brighton has two piers, which jut out into the sea for a 
considerable di!'tance. The town is supplied with excellent drinking water from 
the chalk hills wbich bound it on the north. 
Tbe old carriage road from London to Brighton runs tbrough Lelres, an 
interesting town. at a gap in the South Downs, through which the Ouse finds its 
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way to the sea. A portion of the castle contains the museum of the Sussex 
.Archæological Society. _Mount Harry, the site of the defeat of Henry III. by 
l:arl Simon de )Iontfort in 1:264, lie
 3 miles to the east of it. Ne/dml'eIl, at 
the mouth of the Ouae, is merely an outport of London, whence there is regular 
communication with Dieppe. Close to the railway station may be seen a mill, the 
motive power of which is supplied by the tide. Formerly the Quse entered the 
sea at &aford, a quiet watering-place about 2 miles farther east. 
Eastbolll"l/e, on the eastern side of Beachy Head, consists of an old village at 


Fig. 78.-BRIGHTO'l. 
Scale I : 120,000. 
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some distance from the sea, and a modern watering-place, far more quiet in 
appearance than are its rivals, Brighton and Ha"tings, But whilst the old village 
of Eastbourne has gro" n into a populous town, its neighbour Peæuiiey, on the site 
of the Roman Portll.s AlIdf'rida, and affiliated to Ha"itings as one of the Cinque 
Ports, ha!" been deserted by the sea, and has dwindled into a poor village, whose 
houses nestle at the base of a X orman castle reared upon Roman foundations. .As 
one of the Cinque Ports, Pevensey wa!" exempted from customs dues, and pnjoyed 
special fishery rights, on condition of its providing a certain number of men-of-war 
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for the King's senice. ",Ye may fairly doubt whether Julius Cæsar landed in Peven- 
sey Bay, but there can be no que,;tion of its having sheltered, in lOG6, the nine 
hundred vessels which brought 'Villiam the Conqueror's hos1 to England. It was 
from here he marched upon the village of Epiton, now known as Battle, where he 
overthrew the Saxons under King Harold. Un the spot where the Sa
on standard 


Fig. í9.-HASTIXGS. 
From an Admiralty Chart 
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was captured and King Harold fell, thE' victorious Norman caused an abhey to be 
erected, which he endowed with the P rettily wooded land for a lea (rue around and 
, >:>' 
with numerOllS manor..; in other ! >arh of the kin(rllom At the villa g e of BriD"htlin.r 

 . ,.., t""I' 
near here, a great boring for coal took place in I
ì(j; the bore extended to a depth 
of 2,000 fept without reaching coal, but it pa,;sed through a bed of gypsum which 
is now beil1g wurked. 
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Hastiugs, whose :-;candina\"ian name sufficiently indicates its origin, is, next to 
Brighton, the priucipal watering-place on the south coast of England, and far 
surpagses it in the picturesqueness of its surroundings. The old town is built at 
the mouth of a -valley shut in between cliffs, one of which (the west) is surmounted 
by the remains of a castle. The modern watering-place coalesces with the western 
suhurb uf St. Leonards; but clu"ters of buildings have also sprung up on the 
surrounding hills, and tbese enjoy a climate radically distinct from that \\ hich 
prevails along the coast. Though formerly the most powerful of the Cinque Ports, 
furnishing no l",,.s than twenty-one vessels towards the fleet out of a total of fifty- 
seven, Hastings is now unimportant as a place of maritime commerce; but it still 
carries on ib fisheries. JJïuc!/{'/sUl und R,//f', "hich from the time of King J uhn 
enjoyed the same privileges as the Cinque Ports, are two interesting little towns in 
the marsh lands which stretch from Eastern Sussex into Kent. The former of these 
places lies 3 miles to the north-west of the ancient site of the town, which was 
submerged in 12
;. Hye, like 'Yinchelsea, has since been deserted by the hea, but 
gtill carries on some coasting trade through its outlying h.lrbour, about a mile and 
a half to the ea"t of the to" n. During the 
[iddle Ages this town was much 
frequented, and on thl' re\'ocation of the Edict of :Xantes numerous Huguenots 
settled in it, and many of their descendants still live there. A huge church, an old 
to" er. and a gate are the princi}-Jal buildings likely to interest the antiquary. 
lIur
"alll, on the r pper Arun and to the west of St. Leonards Forest, the chief 
to\\ n in the "eald of Susse
, is remarkable on account of its wide strcets planted 
with shady trees. All other towns in this district are of local importance only. 
Midhurst, on the Eastern Rother, is a dull market town; Pd/corth, to the east of 
it, attracts visitors on account of the art treasures "tored in a neighbouring mansion 
called Pet worth Rouse; Cud.:fìe/d was of some importance as a stage on the high-road 
which connects London with Brighton; whilst [Tckfield is deserYing of notice for 
the charming woodlands which surround it. 
A small portion of the county, to the north of the Forest Rills, lies within the 
basin of the Thames. Here Ea.
t Grimdead is the most important town. It is a 
ri
ing place, near the head of the )Iedway, in the midst of charming scenery, and 
is rapidly becoming a suburban residence of City merchants. 
Duver and Folkestone both lie on the Channel slope, but will be described in 
connection with the county of Kent. 
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J - iii, HE Thames is not the largest river of the British Islands, but in 
\ 
 '" .' historical importance it has few rivals. The largest river of our 
S L '- globe, the Amazon, drains an area of 2,300,000 square miles, but 
l
, within its basin there dwells not one tithe of the population which 

 
crowùs the great city of the Thames valley. True the city we 
reter to is London, probably the greatest agglomeration of human beings which 
the world e\'er saw. 
The river which flows past London rises within a short distance of the Bri,<tol 
Channel, on an oolitic upland of the Cotswold Hills, which looks down upon the 
hroad plain of :-;troud, Gloucester, and Cheltenham on the west. Some of its springs 
rise close to the edge of the escarpment which faces the valley of the :-;evern, 900 
feet below them. Formerly the whole of this upland region belonged to the hasin 
of the He\"ern, but continued erosive action has encroached upon the eastern slope of 
the plateau, and for ages the water-parting has been travelling westward, the basin 
of the Thames gaining in extent at the expense of that of the :-;evern.'" An 
examination of a geological map of England shows at a glance how extensively the 
liassic strata in the region which gives rise to the head-waters of the Thames have 
been reducéd by denudation. 
The principal source of the river, known as Thames Head, rises at an elevation 
of 37H feet abm"e the sea, a little to the south-we!>t of C'irencester. It gives birth 
to the Isis, which, having been augmented by the Churn, the Colne, and other 
streams, becomes navigable for barges at Lechlade, on the bordprs of Gloucester- 
shire and Berkshire. Only after its junction with the Thame, in ()xfordshire, does 
the combined ri\'er obtain its proper name of Thames, which it retains till it joins 
the German Oce.an. In its course it tra\-erses various geological formations, 
which succeed each otber with singJllar regularity. From the oolitic uplands near 
its head it passes through a region of chalk, succppded by tertiary rocks and the 
alluvial deposits which surround its estuary. :-;peaking generally, the basin of the 


· RaInsay, " Physical G.'oIogy and Geography of Great Britain." 
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Thames may be said to be made up of parallel 8trips varying in width, but all 
striking from the south-wl'st to the north-east. _\. broad baud of cretaceous rock" 
extends, however, to the south, baving its root in the" plain" of l'ialisbury, and 
forl1Úng the range of the Korth Downs, which separates the tracts of the 'Veald 
from the valley of the' Thames. The eastern extremity of the county of Kcnt, 
which may be likened to the prow of England, forms part of this extended band 
of chalk. These .:vorth Downs, together with the culminating points rising upon 
the uplands from which they extend eastward, form the highest elevations within 
the basin of the Thames. Their height, however, in no instance exceeds 
1,0UO feet.'" The chalky uplands to the north of the river are even le;.;s elevated, 
and only the Chiltern Hills, which stretch north-eastward from the Thames, above 
Reading, can compare with them, their culminating point, "
endover Hill, attain- 


Fig. 80.-CIREXCE8TEIt AND THA\lES HEAD. 
Reale 1 : 175,UOO. 
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ing a height of 905 feet. Formerly these hills abounded III timber, especially 
beech, and afforded shelter to numerous highwaymen. To put the latter down, and 
to protect the inhabitants of the neighbouring parts from their depredations, a 
"steward" was appointed under the Crown. For several generations past the 
duties of this officer have ceased, but his office remains, in order that it may be 
conferred on any member of Parliament, not otherwise disqualified, who is desirous 
of resigning his seat. The applicant, by accl'pting office under the Crown, 
renders his seat in Parliament vacant, and a writ for a new election is ordered. 
The basin of the 'Thames has singularly varied in extent in the course of 
geological ages, in accordance with the oscillations of the land and the displace- 
ments of the sea. Whilst England still constituted a portion of the neighbouring 
· Milk Hill, 96; feet; Inkpen, 9;3 feet; Leith Hill, 96; feet_ 
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continent, the Thames flowed eastward and formed part of the basin of the Rhine. 

\.t that time it was merely a tributary rivcr, but its volume was nevertheless far 
more considerahle than during a subsequent stage, when it flowed into a huge bay 
of the sea, which reached up to London, and when the site of the great city was 
occupied by an oyster bed.'" At that period vast swam!Js extended to the eastward, 
almost shut off fro
n the sea by a half-submerged littoral ridge, upon which, even 
during post-tertiary ages, the bodies of huge animals floated duwn by the river 
were stranded. The quantity of bones of rhinoceroses, mammoths, elephants, stags, 
hisons, and other animals, which geologists have discovered in the marshes of 
lIfoI'd and elsewhere, is truly astonishing. At the present time the land once 
mure gains upon the sea, but this is due, in a large measure, to the work of man. 
The sea-walls, perhaps commenced by the Romans, enclose an area of 33 square 
miles, depressed between ;J and 7 feet below the level of high water. t 
At Teddington Lock, at an elm'ation of 
l feet above the level of the sea, the 
'l'hames ceases to be an independent river. The tide flows up to that village, and 
hence, perhaps, its name (Tide-end-tont), but the river docs not present the aspect 
of an estuary until within a short distance of London, where muddy banks, 
alternately co\'ered and uncovered by the tide, are first met with. Even within 
the limits of the metropolis the river frequently overflows its hanks, and the 
low-lying qU.1rtel's to the south of it have more than once been invaded by its 
floods. Yet in the basin of the Thames floods ought to be amongst the mo:st 
exceptional OCCUlTf'nCes.
 The rainfall is pretty regularly distributed through- 
out the year; there are no high mountain ranges bounding the basin; the hills 
within it arc for the most part of gentle contours; and the rain runs down slowly 
from them into the river channels. As already remarked, the principal source, 
near Cirencester, rises at an elevation of only 376 feet, but virtually its surface is 
about 30 feet lower, owing to its water being pumped into the summit" pound JJ 
of the Thames and Se,'ern Canal. But, besides this, more than one-half of the 
basin of the Thames is composed of pel'meahle rucks, wllÏch allow the water to 
percolate into the bowels of the earth, inste,ld of rapidly flowing down the hill- 
slopes. The contrast between permeable and impermcable rocks strikes even the 
superficial obsen-er, permeahle soil being planted with corn, whilst that which 
retains the water is laid out in meadows. In the permeable di:strict between 
Kuneham and )laidenhead no tributary of any size enters the main ri,'er, and yet 
it grows aln1ù"t yisihly with everyone of its bends, 0" ing to the numerous 
perennial springs which rise on its banks. A régime such as this acts as a natural 


· HII
h 1I1illpr, .. 
lImm('r Humble among th(' Hebrides." 
t Hedman, Institution of Civil Enginf'ers, 18;7. 
: Hu",lf>

," PhYfo'iugraphy." 

 Volume of the Thames at Teddington Lock:- 
A \ cragc discharge, per BPcond . 

la"imum 
:.\Iininlum 
Ar<'1I. of th.. ba
in allO\"P Tt'(ldington Loek 
Ihinfall within the basin. 
Hurfiu
e dr.Linage 


1.300 cubic feet. 
1,;70 
;00 
4,,j!J0 sq Ilare miles. 
26 inches. 
4 " 
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regulator upon the volume of the rivcr, for whilst the rain which falls upon 
impermeable rock" is quickly carried uff, tLat which pc>rcolates through permeable 
suil is stored up for months before it finds its way intu the ri\-er. Curiouslyenoug-h, 
the labour of man has been l'
pendl'd to interfere with the natural discharge of the 
ri\-er, and the 'Ihame",: which is by nature most inoffensive, has become a source 
of danger and annoyance to the people who d\\Lll along its banks. The locks, 
which to the number of thirt
 -three, interfere with the natural discharge of the 
river between Uxford and Teddington, are for the mo"t part under the control of 
millers, whose interests run counter to thuse of navigation and of the inhaLitants 
generally. They have reduced as far as possible the number of locks required for 
raising the barges from one lewl to the other, and they take care to maintain the 
level of the ri,er at its highest, so as to secure ample moti\epower, quite regard- 
less of the fact that by doing so they expose the riverine regIOns to di:oastrous 
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inundations, The channel of the river being thus for the mo;.;t part bank-full, is 
incapable of receiving the surplus water resulting from exceptional rains, and floods 
are the natural consequence. But what matters this to the millers, who appear to 
be guided by the axiom that" one man's loss is another man's gain?" 
But whilst the normal régime of the r pper Thames is Leing interfered with by 
locks, the channel exposed to the action of the tide was, until recently, quite as 
much enc
mbered hyoid-fashioned bridges. Old London Bridge, owing to its 
contracted arches, prO\"ed a formidable impediment to the free pa!'sage of the tide. At 
low water, on account of the obstacle it pref'ented to the returning tide, there was a 
fall here of a hout 5 teet. 
ince the reconstruction of this bridge a O'r('at1\- increased 
,., ,., . 
body of tidal water flows up and down tLe' river, and as it meets \\ ith no obstruc- 
tion, it flows with a decidedly greater velocity. The pflect of this is to scour and 
deepen the channel; shore" formerly foul and muddy have become clean shingle 
and grawl; the time of hig-h wafer is an hour in advance of what it was at 
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the close of the fourteenth century; and the tide rise,; a foot higher than it did 
formerly.- 
Of the tributaries of the Thames, the Thame, Kennet, 'Vey, Lea, Roding, and 
Darent alone are navigable, for the 1Iedway, which falls into its estuary, is, pro- 


Fig. 82.-THE E
TRA!>CE TO THE THAMES. 
From an Admlnlty Chart. Scale 1 : 384.000. 
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perly speaking, an indepe
dent river; and the same remark applies to the Chelmer, 
Colne, and 5tour, which fall into the mouth of the Thames, using that term in 
its most extended sense, at various points on the Sussex coast. The Kore light- 
ship, which lies off Sheerness, where the river is 6 miles ",ide, marks the 
commonly reputed mouth of the Thames, but legally the Port of London is 


· Redman, Institution of Ci, il Engineers. 
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bounded by a line drawn from the .x orth Forelanrl through the Gunfleet beacon 
to Harwich 
 aze. 
The littoral region which bounds the estuary of the Thames to the north and 
south has undergone frequent changes during the historical epoch. The sea 
gains almost incessantly upon the coasts of Suffolk and 
orfolk, advancing at a 
speed of ö to 1,) feet annually. Towns have been compelled to retreat inland, 
and the old church of Eccles-by-the-Sea is now buried beneath sand piled up 
by the waves.'" Elsewhere changes of an opposite kind have taken place. 
Estuaries have become silted up, and ancient seaport towns reduced into agri- 
cultural villages. Beccles, which had a much-frequented port in the fourteenth 
century, now lies 8 miles inland, and the trade which formerly was its own is 


Fig. 83.- THE IHE OF THA"ET. 
Scale 1 : 206_000_ 
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carried on now by the modern town of Lowestoft. t Changes of even greater impor- 
tance have taken place along the coast of Kent, where the geographical features of 
the country have undergone radical alterations since the time of the Romans. The 
ancient church of the Reculvers, which may be spen on a low cliff to the west 
of 
[argate, bears witness to the erosive action preying upon the coast, for the 
Roman city of Reg Itlh Ùe, which subsequently becamè the capital of a Saxon 
kingdom, stood at a considerable distance from the sea. The waves have gnawed 
the coast, the Roman wall which surrounded the city has for the most part been 
destroyed, and in order to protect the church, which scrves as a landmark to 
mariners, from a similar fate, the Admiralty has been ohliged to construct a sea- 


· A. Ramsay, .. Physical Geolog-y and Geography of Grpat Britain." 
t RûgerB; O. Peschel, .. Neue Probleme der vergleichcnden Erdkunde." 
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wall. nut whilst the sea encroacbed at that spot upon the coast, the land else- 
where has gained in extent. The strait which anciently separated the Isle of 
Thanet from the mainland of Kent has been silted up, the old island converted 
into a peninsula, and tbe river ;:,tour now traverses the 8ite of the old "r antsome, 
or sea-passage, through which foreign ships sometimes passed on their way to 
London. This gain at the north-eastern corner of the county of Kent, however, 
is but small if compared with the loss sustained along the ea:st shure tuwards the 


Fig. 8-!.-Uoomns I:5ANDS. 
Scale 1 : 175,000. 
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close of the eleventh eentttry, in consequence of a terrible hurricane, which ah.u 
ravaged the coasts of Flanders and Holland. That storm, we are t,old, caused 
the vast estates of Earl God win to be swallowed up by the sea, their site 
being marked now hy a crescent-shaped hank of sand, which lies about .j miles 
oft' Deal. and turns its convex side towards the open sea. )Iariners dread the"e 
sands, for shipwreeks are frequent. The" great storm" of 1 ìO:J, wLen four 
men-of-war, with 1, H10 souls on board, were lost in a sing'le night, and the 
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neighbouring coast was covered with the "TPekage of merchantmen, will long 
live in the memory of British sailors. Two attempts have been made to build 
a lighthouse upon this dreaded bank, but the work of man was incapable of 
resisting the power of the waves, and mariners must rest content with light- 
ships and buoys, which mark its contour. The roadstead lletween the Goodwin 
Saml" and Deal is known as the Downs. It affords shelter to vessels during 
storms, and as man)' as five hundred have been waiting here for favourable weather 
to continue their voyage down Channel or to the nurth. 
The ten counties lying wholly or for the greater part in the basin of the 
Thames are almost exclusively agricultural. K either coal nor iron, which might 
have given rise to a manufacturing industry similar to that of the north, is 
found. Yet London, which has gathered within its boundaries more than half 
the population of the whole basin, and a few other towns of less note, are indis- 
putably seats of industry; and the metropolis, thanks to its noble river, 
its densely packed population, and its command of capital, will always be able 
to maintain its pre-eminence as "universi orbis terrarum emporium." Fishing 
adds to the resources of the counties bordering upon the German Ocean. 


TOPOGR\I'HY. 


K\STERN Gloucestershire and Korth-eastern 'Vlltshire are within the basin of 
the Thames, but their principal towns having already been described (see pp. 1 ]7, 
1;36), we at once pass to a consideration of Oxfordshire. 
OXFORDSHIRE lies to the north of the Thames, between Gloucestershire and 
Buckinghamshire, and consists of level or slightly nndulating land, for the most 
part under tillage. The northern portion of the county is occupied by the Edge 
Hills, a continuation of the oolitic Cotswolds, presenting a bold escarpment 
towards the vale of the Avon. These uplands give rise to the 'Vindrush, 
Evenlode, and Cherwell, which flow to the Thames. At Oxford the latter river 
abruptly turns to the south, and passes through a gap at the foot of the Chiltern 
Hills, which occupy the south-eastern corner of the county. Agriculture and 
dairy husbandry are the principal 
ources of wealth, barley for malting and butter 
being amongst the most important products. The manufactures are unimportant; 
but if the coal underlying the oolite, and reached by a bering made at Burford, 
should one day be worked, Oxfordshire may be transfurmed from a purely agri- 
cultural region into a land of manufactures. 
Orford, in many of its buildings, still presents the features of a mediæval city. 
It almost looks as if Time had not touched it for four or five centuries. Its monuments 
of the past, however, have not become ruins, for they are maintained with religious 
care, and present the appearance of only having recently left the hands of tbe 
architect. Still the limestone of which most of them have Leen constructed 
shows marks of decay, and many a column originally decorated with elaborate 
carvings has become an unshapely mass of stone. This decay, howe,-er, has nowhere 
degenerated into ruin, and numerous finely carved façades, with ivy clinging to their 
ll}j-E 
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projections, may still be seen. Broad lawns surround the old towers and gabled 
buildings with pointed windows, fountains send forth jets of sparkling water 
in the centre of the courts. statues decorate the streets and open places. The city 
walls, dating back to the eleventh century, can still be traced through almost the 
whole of their course; but the remains of the castle are reduced to a solitary 
tower, the 
orman buildings which occupy its site being of modern date. From 
the banks of the Cherwell or Thames, where the rowing clubs engage in their 
trials of strength, the domes, spires, and stately towers of colleges and churches, 
rising behind m,lsses of dense foliage, form a picture of incomparable beauty. 
The panorama to be enjoyed from the roof of Radcliffe Library i
 unique of its 
kind, for we look down upon what appear to be the palaces, monasteries, and 
churches of a mediæval city Each of the twenty-five colleges and halls which 
cluster in this seat of learning leads a life of its own, whether it be L niversity 
College, whose foundation dates back to ]2G4, or Keble College, only opened in 
]870. Each has its special history, and boasts of the possession of ancient charters, 
precious works of art, valued libraries, or other treasures. The buildings occupied 
by several of the colleges are remarkable as works of architecture, foremost in this 
respect being Christ Church, which boasts the noblest hall, and has attached to it 
the cathedral church of Oxford. Each college glories in the men of mark whose 
names appear upon its roll of members. Oxford, more than any other town of 
equal size, has shaped the common destinies of the nation, and many men, illus- 
trious as statesmen or in the history of art and science, have been trained there. 
Yet the power of the ancient university has in most instances been exercised in 
resisting the march of progress_ 
ot a stone can fall at Oxford but is religiously 
replaced by another of exactly the same shape. 8imilarly there exists not an 
ancient idea or a custom of the olden time which the learned dons, in the retire- 
ment of their time-blackened colleges, do not seek to perpetuate through their 
influence and erudition. Although \Vickliffe was one of the professors at Oxford, 
the university offered a most powerful resistance to the spread of Protestantism in 
England, and the learned Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were burnt to death in 
front of one of the colleges, that of Balliol, in the reign of Queen :\lary. At the 
time of the Revolution Oxford took the side of the Royalists, and it was within its 
walls that Charles L established his head-quarters during the war. Since that time 
Oxford has taken a pride in being looked upon as the stronghold of Consermtism. 
Of late, however, its traditions have received a rude shock. Some of its professors 
and students are being carried along by a current of new ideas, and Oxford may 
now be said to send forth champions who ably represent the most extreme views 
of either side. Nor is there another town where, thanks to the labours of the 
past, arguments in favour of the most opposite views can so readily be commanded; 
for nowhere else, not even in London, are similar facilities for study concentrated 
within so small an area. Laboratories, libraries, and scientific collections are 
attached to every college, and, in addition to these, there are the ever-increasing 
collections of the university. The new 
atural-History Museum-it was only 
built 185.J-60-is rapidly growing into importance. The" Taylor Buildings" 
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contain the university library, whilst the adjoining" Galleries" afford accommo- 
dation to the famous Pomfret marbles and a collection of paintings and drawings, 
most precious amongst which are 162 original designs by Raphael and 79 by 
:Michael Angelo. Radcliffe Library, named after its founder, the physician of 
'Yilliam III., to whom the university is likewise indebted for its observatory, 
occupies a handsome rotunda, surmounted by a dome rising from an octagonal base. 


Fig. 85.-THE E"VIROKS OF OXFORD. 
Beale 1 : 250.000 


8 Miles. 


The buildings known as the" Schools," which were once used for lectures, in 
which a suite of rooms is set apart for public examinations, are now mainly occu- 
picd by the famous Bodleian Library, thus named after its founder, Dr. Bodley, 
who died in 1612. This collection, one of the largest in the world, for it contains 
400,000 printed volumes and 2.3,00u 
ISS., is more especially rich in oriental 
literature, and pOBsesses the }ISS. r'Ollected by Dr. Clarke on Mount Athos. It is 
entitled to a copy of every work printed in England; but, like other collections in 


. 
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Oxford, it profits by the donations which accrue to it through wealthy graduates, 
who keep their alma matn' in fond remembrance. Jointly the various libraries of 
Oxford contain more than a million volumes, or nearly as many as the British 
)Iuseum; but it is matter for regret that these treasures should be available only 
to members of the university and fureigners whose studies compel them to do 
homage in this sanctuary of science. During vacations the libraries are almost 
comph-.tely deserted. It is at such a time that the fact of Oxford's native insignifi- 
cance is most strikingly brought home to us. \Vithout its two thousand under- 
graduates and the herd of hangers-on who minister to their wants, the town would 
resemble a desert, and graAA would grow in its streets.- 
The em-irons of Oxford abound in pretty villages and interesting localities. 
At Cuddesdon, ;) miles to the south-ea,;t, are the Bishop's Palace and an ecclesias- 
tical Training Oollege. _Nltndwm COltdll"!!, the seat of the Harcourts, occupies a 
wooded height overlooking the river;) miles to the south of Oxford, it;; park of 
1,
OO acres abounding in fine trees. JrooeMork, 8 miles to the north-north-west, 
is an early residence of the Kings of England, where Henry II. made the bower 
for his fair Rosamond. Not a trace rem,tÌns of the old palace. Blenheim Park, 
which was presented to the Duke of )Iarlborongh in recognition of his famous 
victory of 170--1, adjoins the town. Its mansion contains a valuable collection of 
paintings, whilst the beautifully diversified park abounds in old oaks and cedars, 
and is stocked with deer and kangaroos. \V oodstock is known for its gloves; 
whilst JVitney, an ancient town 6 miles to the south-west of it, on the \V'indrush, 
enjoys some reputation for its blankets. Bm/onl, higher up on the \\Tindrush, 
is an old market town, with an interesting church; whilst Bampton-in-tllC-Bl/slt, in 
the south-west, has the remain8 of a castle. SjJe/.
bl/ry, on the rpper Evenlode, 
was the birthplace of Sir John Franklin, the arctic navigator, in whose honour 
a monument has been placed in front of the town-hall. Cltipping ]{odoll is 
a quiet market town, near the western border of the county. The neighbour- 
ing village of Clturclûll was the birthplace of \Villiam Smith, the father of modern 
geology, who thus passp.d hi;; childhood at the foot of those oolitic hills which are 
so rich in the fossils which subsequently he studied to such great advantage. 
Ascending the Oherwell for 2.'5 miles above Oxford, we reach Bali/JIll'./!, a clean 
old town, with quaint houses and the remains of a Roman amphitheatre 
known as the" Dear Ring." Banbury is famed in the world of gastronomy for its 
cakes, cream cheese, and ale. The battle of Edgehill, in which Oharles 1. was 
defeated by the Parliamentary forces under the Earl of Essex, was fougllt Î miles 
to the north of it. BiCf'ster and Thame, both towards the Bucks frontier-the 
one to the east of the Oherwell, the other on the navigahle Thame-are prosperous 
market towns. Bicester, moreover, is noted fc)r its ale. 
 ear it, on Akeman 
Street, are the ruins of the Roman city of Ælin Of/8tm, or Aleester. 
Descending the river below OÀford, we reach Dorrl/('.
t{'r, at the mouth of the 


· There are 53 Unh.ersity profe_sors and teachers. 3815 Fellows of ('ollegcs. '1nd nearly 2,000 under- 
g-radllates. The University has an income from external sources of .f15,000. the Colleg-es and Halls of 
43307.000. The 439 benefices in the gift of the latter have an annual value of ÆI8i.660. Out of this 
income 43132.000 is paid to heads and fellows of colleges. 4326.000 to scholars and exhibitioners. 
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Thame, which was the seat of a bishopric from the seventh to the eleventh 
century. but is now a place of no importance. Keeping the Chiltern Hills on our 
left, we pass from the upper into the lower basin of the Thames, and reach Hrnlr!/, 
delightfully :<ituated on a gentle declivity, amid hills covered with beech woods. 
.-\. handsome btone bridge here spans the ri\er. Henley is the h.ead-quarters of 
aquatic sports on the r pper Thames. 
BERKSHIRE lies to the south of the Thames, which separates it from Oxford,.hire 
and Buckinghamshire. Its surface is beautifully diyersified. The rivers Uck and 
Rennet intel'sect the county from west to east. The \"all' of the Ock, known also 
as that of the ".hite Horse, from a gigantic figure of a horse rudely caryed on an 
overhanging escarpment of chalk, is the most fruitful di:<trict of the county. A 
range of chalk downs separates this \'alley from tLat of the "Kennet swift, for 
silyer eels reno\\ned." lIere the soil is le'>S productive, being for the mo:<t part 
grawlly, and a good deal of peat is found. The eastern part of the county, 
beyond the riyer Loddon, contains "rindsor Forest and Bagshot Heath, and is 
characterized by its woods and forests. Berks enjo
 s a ('olll;iderable reputation as 
a dairying and grazing county, the former being most succes:<fully practised in the 
western part of the yale of the \n1Íte Horse. )Iost of the cheese made is of the 
description called double Gloucester. 
Fal'illgdon, an old re",idence of the Sa
on kings, occupies a sheltered position near 
the head of the riyer Ock, the hill above it commanding a fine yiew of the valley 
of the Thames and of the Berkshire Downs, "
hite Horse Hill, with its gigantic 
steed, forming a con,.picuous object. rranfagr, on a branch of the Ock, and at the 
foot of the downs, is celebrated as the birthplace of .Alfred the Great. Aslldown, 
to the south, where the 
axon king defeated the T)ane;:, is coyered \\ ith numerous 
earthworks. Though situated within a purely agricultural distriet, ". antage 
enjoys some rpputation on account of its grammar school. It also boasts a fine 
church of the fourteenth century, and feels some pride, to'o, in h,rying given birth 
to Bishop Butler, the author of the "Analogy." Abingdon, at the union of 
the Ock \\ ith the Thames, Lere joined by the Berks and \Vilts Canal, which 
brings the town into communication with Bath and Bristol, carries on a brisk 
trade in corn and malt. Of the old abbey, founded III the seyenth eentury, there 
now exist only insignificant remains. The churches and public buildings are 
deserving of attention. The pretty village of SUI/nil/g/fell lies within a couple 
of miles of the town. From the tower of its old church Roger Bacon is ;:aid 
to haH made his a"tronomical observations. Culham College, for the training of 
schoolmasters, lies on the other side of the Thames, in Oxfordshire. 
Lambolll"n and IMey are the principal market-towns in the Berkshire Do\\ ns, 
which at the ancient municipal borough of Trallil/gforc! approach close to the 
Thames. 
The Kennet, on first entering the county from 'Yiltshire, waters the old town 
of ]Illl/g('l:ford, a favounte n'sort of the angler, the ri\ er being famous for its 
trout, and the fisheries yielding a handsome reyenue to the corporation. The 
Kennet and Avon Canal pa",ses the town. It affords the most direct line of 
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communication by water between London and Bristol, and many of the bulky 
articles of commerce pass along it. Nelfbul"!I, lower down the Kennet, is built on 
a peat bed. Rattles took place near it, in 1643 and 164-:1:, during the Oivil 'Var. 
In the neighbourhood are Donningt9n Oastle and Shaw Rouse-the latter, not- 
withstanding the injury it suffered during the war, tbe most stately Elizabetban 
mansion in the county. 
Reading, a flourishing commercial town, stands on the river Kennet, 1 mile 


Fig. 86.-READING. 
From the Ordnance Hurvey. Scale 1 : 11.1,36i!. 


1 Mile. 


above its junction with the Thames It is a place of considerable historical fame, 
battles having been fought in its neighbourhood, and Parliaments held within its 
walls. But the only object likely to interest the antiquary is the remains of a 
Benedictine abbey founded in 1121, and converted by Henry YIII. into a royal 
palace. At the present day Reading is known chiefly on account of its biscuit 
factory, which dispatches train-loads of thcm daily to e,"ery quarter of the 
globe. There does not probably exist an article of food more widely dispersed 
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than Reading biscuits, for they are eaten everywhere, 
Zealand, and from Greenland to the Oape of Good Hope. 
seeds for flowers, and has all iron foundry. 
Below the "Town of Biscuits" the Loddon, born in the North Downs, not 
far from Basingstoke, mingles its water with that of the Thames. The country 


from Alaska to New 
Reading also exports 


Fig. 87.-\YI"l>80R. 
Scale 1 : 55,000. 
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beyond that river is to a great extent covered with woods. Tlokillghrml, formerly 
known as Oakingham, lies on the Terge of the ancient royal forest, and up to 
18
1 was noted for bull-baiting. Sear it are "
ellington Oollege, for the educa- 
tion of officers' sons, and the Royal :Military Oollege of bandhurst, both on the 
road to the camp of Aldershot (see p. 141). 
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The Thames, between Reading and "
indsor, passes throngh some of the most 
lovely scenery to be met with ill England. Princely mansions are numerous in 
this favoured region, most prominent amongst them being Oliefden, the seat of 
the Duke of 'Yestminster, opposite the charming village of Oookham, on the 
Buckinghamshire bank of the river. Maidenhead, the centre of this attractive 
district, is more especially noted for the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
ear 
it stands the church of Bm!!, known through its versatile vicar, who, true to his 
principle, "to live and die the Yicar of TIray," never hesitated to change his 
religion. 
After winding through the verdant plain below Maidenhead, the Thames 
strikes the foot of a scarped hill crowned by 'Yindsor Castle, the only sumptuous 
palace of the sovereign of England, and one of the most extensive and picturesque 
piles of buildings in the world. The all-surmounting Round Tower, or Keep; the 
pinnacles of the beautiful Rt. George's Chapel showing above the walls; the crenel- 
lated towers of unequal height, which break the monotony of the enceinte; luxuriant 
trees hiding the foot of the walls and clothing the slopes of the hill down to the 
banks of the river; and last, not least, the town nestling beneath the innumerable 
gables and towers of the castle-all these make up a most charming picture. This 
is indeed the residence, not of one sovereign, but of a whole line of kings, who 
from century to century employed their wealth in the embellishment of the home 
of their ancestors. "
illiam the Conqueror was the first to raise a fortress on this 
spot. Edward IlL, who here founded the Order of the Garter in 13--!V, almost 
entirely reconstructed it, and since his time nearly every sovereign has added to 
this pile of buildings. 'rhe castle consists of two great divisions, the Lower 
and the Upper "
ard, separated by the Round 'rower, formerly a place of 
confinement for prisoners of state. Several portions of the palace are exquisit.e 
specimem; of architecture, 8t. George's Ohapel being most notable in this respect. 
It is one of t.he finest existing examples of the perpendicular style, most richly 
decorated, and not unworthy of being the burial-place of seven Kings of England. 
The entire castle forms a vast museum, abounding in pictures, statues, tapestry, 
and works of art of every kind, presented to or purchased by its royal occupants. 
In the state apartments we find ourselves surrounded by precious works of art, 
tastefully displayed to the best advantage. One room contains an unrivalled 
collection of twenty-two portraits by Vandyck; another is devoted to works by 
Rubens. The 'Vaterloo Chamber is decorated with portraits, mostly painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the chief persons who bore a prominent part in the 
Oongress of Vienna. The collection of drawings by ancient. masters is perhaps the 
richest in the world, and the library contains many works of inestimable value. 
It would be difficult to discover a more cheerful place for study, for the wide bow 
windows, suspended as it were above the terrace \\alks, look out upon one of the 
most charming landscapes of England, with the Thames pursuing it.s de\"Ïous course 
through verdant meadows. 
Looking across the river, \\e perceive the clock tower, chapel, and other 
buildings of Etoll College. The villagp of Etu/t is in Buckinghamshire, joined to 
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Windsor by an iron bridge, and virtually a suburb of it. At this school the 
flower of the English nobility and g-entry are educated, and its muster-roll of 
eminent scholars is worthy of the position it has attained. The colleg-e was 
founded in I--HO by Henry VI. for the support of t\\enty-five poor grammar 
scholars, and the like number of poor men, who were to pray for the King. In 
the course of time, however, it has grown into the most aristocratic school of 
England.- 
The delights of the em-irons of "-indsor Lave in8pin'd the muse of England's 
poets since the days of 
hakspere, Historical associations abound. It was not 
far from "Tindsor, at RUDnymead, that King John was forced, in 1215, to sign the 
Charter, \\ hich for ever limited the royal prerogatives. The large park which 
adjoins the castle abounds in delightful walks and drives through forest sceILery, 
and is stocked with herds of deer. The" Long ". alk," an avenue of noble elms, 
J miles in length, traverses it, and terminates on f'now Hill, which is sur- 
mounted by "T estmacott's equestrian statue of George III. Three miles farther 
is a much-admired artificial lake, known as Yirginia "rater. The famous race- 
cour::;e of Ascot adjoins this park on the south. Frog-more Ilou:"e and the 
magnificently decorated mausoleum of the Prince Consort are in the Home Park, 
to the east of the castle. :\1anor Lodge, in the Great Park, has recently heen 
converted into a manufactory of tapestry, directed by French workmen. 
HI CKT:>òGILUISIIIRF., which derives its name from the beeches abounding- in its 
woods, forms a narrow slip of land, extending from the Thames northward into 
the basin of the Ouse. The chalky downs of the Chiltern range Cl'08S the southern 
part of the county, and separate the beautifully divcrsified tract of country 
bordering- upon the Thames from the fruitful vale of 
\yJesbury. This vale, noted 
for its dairy farms, is drained by the river Thame, and bounded on the nOl'th by a 
range of sandy hills, beyond which lies that part of the cuunty which is drained by 
the Ouse and its tributaries. Agriculture, dairy-farming, and the rai8ing of 
poultry are the principal .occupations of the people, in addition to \\ hich the manu- 
factllrt> of pillow lace, pnper, straw plait, bcotf', and wooden chairs is carried on. 
Grmt .Jlarlolc, the principal town on the Thames, is here spanned by a suspen- 
sion bridge, A few miles to the north of it, in a delightful valley of the Chiltern 
Hills, surrounded by villas and shrubberies, lies IIiglt or Cltipping l1!/combl', 
one of the leading manufacturing towns of the county, producing papCl', wooden 
(\\
indsor) chairs, pillow lace, parchment, and plaited straw. It has the finest and 
largest church in Buckinghamshire. Two miles to the north of it is Hug/mull'll, 
the rcsidence of the Earl of Beaconsfield, whose title is derived from the neighbour- 
ing market town of Beaconsfield, a place of some trade: BlIrke and '\" aIleI' the 
poet are buried there. 
The Thame:" between Great )Iarlow and \Yindsor is studded with ,-illas and 
mansions, most prominent amongst them being princely Cliefden, already men- 
tioned, and Dropmore, whose ddightful grounds abound in exotic pine-trees, 


. At préspnt there arc iO foundation or King's Seholars (Colleg'('rs) admitted aft('l" a competitive 
examination, who are lodged and boarded in the college. and 1;80 .. Oppid,ms." 
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unequallcd 1Il sIze. Slough, a growing town close to Eton, has brick-yards and 
nursery grounds, but is more widely known as the place wbere Sir \Villium 
Herschel resided for forty years. Here be constructed his forty-foot telescope, 
and here he died in 1
2
. Slo!.'p Poges, a. pretty village, is close by. It is the 
burial-place of Gray, tbe poet, and the scene of his" Elegy." In a neigbbouring- 
park a colossal monument has been raised to Sir Edwin Coke, Lord Chief Justice 
of England. AII/ers/mllt, a small municipal borough in the valley of tbe :Misbourne, 
amidst wooded hills, manufactures wooden chairs and straw plait. Near it are 
C/le8/wm, in the fertile valley of the Chess, a famous trout stream, with its p3per- 
mills, and the village of C/w(fonl St. Giles, where stands the house in which 
:MiIton wrote" Paradise Regained." 
Crossing the ChiItern Hills, we reach Aylesbury, on an eminence looking down 
upon its fertile vale, the county town, where the assizes and quarter sessions are 
held. It carries on a large busines;; in preserved milk, butter, and straw plait, 
and sends ducklings and turkeys to London in enormous numbers. Trendoær 
and p,.incp'.s Risborouyll lie at the northern foot of the ChiItern Hills. The first 
named manufactures pillow lace, straw plait, and coaches; the latter is a flourish- 
ing market town. Hampden Honse, the home of John Hampden the patriot, lies 
near it. Brill, on tbe border of Oxfordshire, had formerly a royal palace, and 
King Henry II. and Henry III. kept their courts there. A mineral spring rises 
near it. 
The northern portion of the county is traversed by the Ouse, and nearly all 
its towns are seated upon that river. Chief amongst these is Buckin[jnam, the 
former county town. It is an old place, but with few remains of antiquity, 
having suffered g-rcatly from a fire in l7:l4. In its neighbourhood is Stowe, the 
princely seat of the Duke of Buckingbam. The Uuse, in its onward course, flows 
past 8tony-Strn(f'ord, Trolrcrtoll, j\,-'-eu]Jort Pagnd, and nlney. Pillow lal'e is made 
in all these places. At "Tolverton there are extensive railway-enginc shops; 
Newport Pugnel has breweries and paper-mills; and at Olney the poet Cowper 
"pent most of his days. Fenny-Stm(t'ord is tbe principal place in the vallcy of tbe 
Ousel, which joins the Ouse at :Newport PagneI. It occupies the site of JlIagio- 
l"iniu1Jl, and is traverscd hy 'Vatling Street, Trïn.
lou' is the principal town on tbe 
road from Buckingham to Aylesbury. 
HERTFORD
I1IRE lies almost wholly within the area occupied by tbe chalky 
upland extcnding eastward from the Chiltern Hills. In the north-west this 
range forms a steep escdrpment towards the plain of Bedford, whilst in tbe 
opposite direction it slopes gently down to the low counties of l\Iiddlesex and Essex. 
The principal rivers are the CaIne and the Lea, both flowing into the Thames. ""- 
small portion of the county, along its north-western border, is drained by tbe Ivel, 
which is tributary to the Ouse. Agriculture is the leading occupation. 
St. Alballs, the principal town in the basin of the Colne, stands on rising 
ground on the left bank of tbe Yer, or 
lurc, which is the main upper branch of 
that river. For its historical associations it is the most interesting town in the 
vicinity of London. Of the Roman town of Ve,.ulallliulI/, or Verulam, from which 
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Lord Bacon derived his title, there remain now only insignificant vestiges, though 
at one time it "as the most populous Roman town in the south of England. Its 
chief interest now centres in the church of an abbey founded in 79:J by Offa, King 
of the )Iercians, in expiation of the share he tuok in the murder of Ethelbert. The 
abbey was dedicated to :-;t. 
\Jban, tbe protomartyr of England, who was executed 
here in :103 for baving sheltered a Christian priest. The abhey church, recently 
restored, is the largest and one of tbe grandest edifices of tbe kind in England, and 
its oldest portions date back to the eleventb century. In IS7.) 
t. Albans became 
the seat of a bishopric. GorlwlIIlmry, the seat of the Earl of Yerulam, which 
was purchased in 1.').50 by the father of tbe great Chancellor, stands near the to" n, 
in the midst of a fine park. 
JrYa(ford, on the Colne, consists of a long street, and carries on tbe manufacture 
of paper. X ear it is Cas8Ïobllry, the seat of the Earl of Essex, with a valuable 
librar
", an interesting collection of portraits, and one of the finest parks in 
England. Ascending tbe valle
" of the Gade, along which the Grand Junction 
Canal takes its course, "e reach the market to\\ ns of Helllf'I-IIml}Jstead, lJaklwlII- 
sted, and Tring, the latter at an elevation of -120 feet above the level of the sea. 
:Malting and the manufacture of straw p
ait and of cbairs are carried on at the...c 
places. Berkbamsted was the birthplace of Cowper, tbe poet. Ril'kmmlSIl"Ort!l, 
near the junction of the Chess with the Culne, has important paper-mills. 8traw- 
plaiting and horsehair wea, ing arc among the domestic occupations, and water- 
cress is largely grown tor tbe IJondon market. 
Ha(field is the first town washed by the river Lea in its course through the 
county. It is a quiet, old-fa,.hioned place, with a church of :Xorman foundation, 
overshadowed hy the magnificent Jacobean mansion of the )Iarquis of :-;alisbury. 
The surrounding park abounds in noble trees, and a carefully kept vineyard is 
amongst its curiosities. Her(ford, the county town, on the Lea, carries on a 
brisk trade in corn and malt. It has the remains of an old castle and a branch 
school of Christ's Hospital. 
 ear it is Pans/wnger, the seat of Earl CO" per, 
with a valuable collection of paintings, more especially rich in examples of the 
Florentine school. Ware, also on the Lea, is the largcst malting town in England, 
and malt-houses form its most conspicuous feature. In its soutbward course the 
Lea flows past Hoddesdon, Broxbourne, l'he"hunt, and ,,- altham Cross, beyond 
which latter it enters the county of )[iddlcsex. Rroxbourne and Rye House, near 
IIoddesdon, are the best fishing stations on the ri,"er. Rye House is a favourite 
goal of London excursionists. It was the scene of the plot of IUt)3 for setting 
aside the succession of the Duke of York. Cheshunt is a straggling village, with 
exten"in> nurseries, and here the Xew River l'ompany has a reservoir which stores 
Î5,000,000 gallons of water. 
Bis/lOp Stor(ford, on the Dtort, an affluent of the Lea, and close to the em,tern 
border of the county, has malting-hou,;:es, hreweries, and tan-yards. Cltipping or 
Hig/l Barnet, in a commanding position to the west of the Lea, is noteworthy on 
account of a battle fought there in 14Î1, which cost \Yarwick the King-maker his 
life. An obelisk marks the site of thi" memorable e\ent. 
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IIitchill and Baldork arc the only towns in that part of the county which slopes 
down to the Ouse. The former is important as a corn market, and engages in the 
manufacture of straw plait; the l.ttter boasts a church founded by the Templars in 
the thirteenth century. 

lmnLEsF.x takes its name from those Saxons who settled in this" middle" 
district. Though one of the smallest counties in England, it exceeds in population 
all others, for within its limits lies the chief part of the metropolis. By the side 
of London all other towns of the county dwindle into insignificance, nine-tpnths of 
its population being embraced within the limits of the metropolis. The Thames 
divides )1iddlesex from Surrey, the Colne separates it from Buckinghamshire, the 
Lea forllls its eastern houndary towards Essex, whilst the Brent intersects its centre. 
A range of chalk downs runs along the northern border, but the greater part of 
the surface consists of gravel, loam, or clay, and is diversified by hills and gentle 
undulations, which form a screen to the north of London, attaining its greatest 
elevation (-!.,1O feet) in Hampstead Heath. By far the largest portion of thp 
county is in grass, the meado" s along the IÆa being particularly rich. Along the 
Thames much land is occupied by market gardens and nurseries. 
Staines, on the left bank of the Thames, at its confluence with the Colne, marks 
the extreme eÅtent of the jurisdiction of the conservators of the Thames, the 
boundary-stone bearing the date of 12RO. This stone stands 3Gi miles above London 
Bridge. Descending past the villages of Laleham, Chertsey, Shepperton, 'Val ton, 
and f'unbury, we enter a portion of its valley famed for its sylvan scenery. Below 
the village of IIampton, where Garrick had his country scat till his death in 1 ii9, and 
which is the head-quarters of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, the gardens 
of IImnptoll Court extend close to the river bank. This palace, built by Cardinal 
,,? olsey, who was compelled to surrender it to his master, Henry VIII., is at 
}>resent appropriated as a place of residence for coUrt pensioners. A considerable 
portion of the palace is, however, set apart as a picture gallery and museum. 
Besides a good many paintings of inferior value, there are displayed here some 
undoubted masterpiecl's. MOt;t prominent amongst these are the portraits by 
Velasquez, Holbein, Titian, Vandyck, Gainr;borough, and Lawrence. The fine 
gardens are laid out in the manner of those of Yersailles, but cannot compare with 
them in the magnificence of their perspectives. Bushry Park, with its unrivalled 
triple avenue of limcs and horse-chestnuts, over a mile long, lies to the north of 
Hampton Court. Pas!'<ing through this park, we arrive at Tl'rldington, at the head 
of the tide, and virtually one of the suburbs of the great city, though not embraced 
within its houndaries. Thence onward country seats, in the midst of grounds 
famous for the beauty of their trees, become numerous. TIl'ickl'lilwlIl, opposite Eel 
Pie Island, a famous resort of Thames anglers and picnic parties, is especially 
favoured in this respect. 
trawberry Hill, the castellated mansion built by 
Horace "Talpole in 1 ì .,17, lics above this delightful village; Orleans House, from 
18.)
-71 the residence of the Due d' Aumale, but at present the home of an aristo- 
cratic club, below it. Kear the latter stood Pope's famous villa. I
assing Ilile- 
u'ortll, near which stands ::;ion House, the residence of the Duke of Xorthumber- 
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land, on the site of an ancient monastery, we reach Bren(ford, at the mouth of the 
Brent, an important river port, with saw-mills, malt-houses, breweries. chemical 
works, and soap factories. Kew, with its famous botanical gardens, lies on the 
Surrey side of the ri,er. GIIi.
lcick is noted for the nur,.ery gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the palladian villa of the !Juke of Devonshire, in which 
Charles James Fox died in l
OG, and George Canning in 182ì, and the tomb of 
-William Hogarth, in the parish church. The house in whieh Hogarth spent 
his summers for many years is now let in tenements. Fltll/fl/J/, with its ancient 
church and an episcopal palace, the summer residence of the Bishop of London, 
lies within the precincts of the metropolis. 
A chaplet of ever-increasing suburhs, extending from the Thame" to the Lea, 
encircles London towards the west and north. They include Enling; Acton; Hamp- 
stead, with its breezy heath; IIigllgate, affording the best view of the metropolis; 
IIorn.çe!/, which still retains some of its primitive features, and near which, on 
Muswell Hill, has been raised the gigantic structure of the Alexandra Palace; 
Tottenli((lJl; and Ed/J/OI'tOIl, the latter in the flat and clayey country bordering upon 
the Lea. .At Golney Hatch, to the north of Homsey, is one of the lunatic asylums 
of the county of )Iiddlesex, and still farther north, on the banks of the X ew 
River, formed by Sir Hugh )Iyddelton to supply London with water, and fed by 
'-"prings and chalk wells. there rises the straggling town of E4ield, interesting on 
account of its Royal Small Arms Factory. 
There still remain to be mentioned a few towns in the western portion c>f the 
county. Of these IIarrOlc-on-tl/e-ilill is the most noteworthy. It is famous for 
its church, rising on the summit of an isolated hill, commanding a most extensi,-e 
pro
pect, and its school, founded in 1;)
'L At HOIlIIS/OlC, in the neighbourhood of 
Brendord and the Thames, there are cavalry barracks and powder-mills. The 
adjoining heath was formerly a favourite resort of highwaymen. Hmncell, on the 
Brent, is known for its county lunatic asylum, which afford" accommodation to 
1, ì 50 pa tiell ts. 
C.l'bridge, an ancient borough, on the Colne, has important cattle fairs. In 
16-15 the commissioners of Charles I. and the Parliament met there to negotiate 
a treaty for peace. 
LO:XDU:X, the capital of England and metropolis of the Rriti,.h Empire, is the 
most populous city in the world. It is probable that no other city ever e",isted 
which could compare with it in the number of inhabitants. :x either Babylon nor 

remphis, nor any of the great cities of China, ever contained an equal number 
within their walls; and if Rome and BY:imntium, the two metropolitan cities of' 
the ancient world, could have been united into one when they were at the height of 
their prosperity, their population would nevertheless have been but small, compared 
with the multitudes who have established themselves in the capital of England.- 


· The moet populoue cities of the world, nl'xt to Lundon, are-Xew York, with Brooklyn, &c.. 
1,980,000 inhabitants: Paris. 1,8.
1,;92 inhabitante; Berlin, 1,085,000 inhabitants: \ïenna, 1,001,999 
inhabitants; Canton, 
iang-tau, Singanfu. and Chang-chau-fu in China, with 1,000,000 inhabitante 
each; Ticntein. 930,000 inhabitante: Calcutta (with Howrah), 992,000 inhabitante; and Philad"Jphia, 
850,000 inhabitants. 
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London has often been likened to a province covered with houses. If we but 
enter this labyrinth of streets, we feel as if steam-power alone were able to extri- 
cate us, Even thp hardiest pedestrian yields to fatigue when trayersing this 
interminable city. Street follows street, and the chance of obtaining a glimpse 
of the horizon appears to be a remote one. Houses without end, factories, railway 
stations, villas, gardens, and blind brick walls succeed each other in this huge hive 
of humanity. Even in the midst of the fields or in the outlying parks we 
feel that London still surrounds us, for on all :sides the houses line the great 


Fig. SS_-ASSl"AL ISCREA8E OF POPl"LATION I' THIRTY-USE CITIE
 OF ErROPB. 
According to Dunant. 
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highways which Jom the metropolis to its more remote suburhs. Starting 
from the western extremity of the metropolis, we can walk successively through 
Hammersmith, f'hiswick, Rrentford, Isleworth, and Twickenham without ever 
leaving the houses behind us. A road, puralld to the former, connects Shepherd's 
Bush with Acton and Ealing. The northern suburbs, Hampstead, Highgate, 
Homsey, Tottenham, and Edmonton, ad vance far into the open country like the 
arms of a gigantic polype. 
imilarly, when travelling' south or south-westward, 
we reach Dulwich after we have passcd through BrixtoIl; then follow 
ydenham, 
Norwood, and Croydon, and though we extend our walk for a distance of] 2 miles, 
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as far as Epsom. one group of houses succeeds the other, and only at intervals do 
we catch a glimpse of what can truly be described as "country." Thousands are 
born in London, li,e and die there, whose horizon has ever been bounded by bricks 
and mortar. The only forests they have seen are the plantations in the public 
squares, and the sky above them has ever been tarnished by the smoke ascending 
from innumerable chimneys. 
It is by no means easy to _ a,;certain the real extent of London, and to settle 
upon a boundary which may fairly claim to embrace the whole of it. Officially 
there are no less than seventeen distinct Londons, each differing from the other in 
area and delimitation. Every public departf!lent has traced boundaries and 
subdividcd the area included within them to suit its own connnience, and the 
population of the metropolis differs to the extent of sewral hundred thousand 
souls, according to whether" e accept one or the other of these divisions, the most 
extensive of all being the London of the Poliee authorities, which includes all 
:Middlesex, together with Kent and Sun-ey, \\ithin a circuit of 12 miles.- 
The concentration of so great a multitude of human beings is eXplained by the 
evident advantages of London's geographical position. The site which it occupies 
has made it a great agriculturul market, a place of transit for passengers and 
merchandise, a fluvial and maritime port, and a city of commerce centrally situated 
with reference to all parts of the world. It enjoys e,ery possible advantage except 
that of a serene sky. 
London is, above all, the natural outlet of the rich valley of the Thames, the 
most fertile of England, and that which is most acces,;ible throughout the year. 
The deep yet gentle river which drains that basin has from time immemorial 
carried on its back the produce intended for the maritine emporium established 
at the head of its estuary. So other town along the river could have- taken 
the place of London in this respect. Sear it the last hills die away on either 
side, and communication between the two banks is still ea,..y. Lo\\er down the 
Thames winds between marshy banks, frequently flooded, and finally e
pands into 
a wide gulf. Crossing the latter was sometimes attended with danger, and 
frequently the dwellers on the Lower Thames, desirous of crossing from shore to 
shore, preferred to journey up to London in order that they might effect their 
purpose with ease and safety. Its site presented peculiar facilities for the 
e"tablishment of ferries and the construction of bridges, in addition to which it 
afforded considerable security against foreign aggression. Like Paris, it is pro- 
tected 'hy the winding reaches of its river, and this is a capital advantage in the 


· Area and popu1ation of London within the under-mentioned limits:- 


Inhabitant._ 
1861. 11;'11. 
2.610.253 3,02-1.066 

,H03,9!;9 3,254,
60 
2,808,862 3,266_987 
2,967,956 3,536.129 
3,265,005 
Metropolitan and City Police Districts . 687 3,222.720 3,883,092 
In 1880 London "ithin the Hegistrar-Geneml's limits had a population of 3,1)80,000 souls. 


Parliamentary horou!\,hs 
Registrar-General' 6 District 
District of the :\Ietropolitan Board of ,,- ork. 
Post.r Distrids 
School Board District 


Area_ 
Sq. )li\e.. 
60 
118 


122 
-152 
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case of a town standing at the head uf a \\ ide estuary, open to the fleets of an 
enemy. It pro'\'ed to be so, at all events, when the Dutch under De Ruyter 
were forced to retire baffled, after having produced a great panic, but done little 
harm. 
Even looked at merely with reference to the otber parts of tbe i
land, London 
enjoy:;; a natural pre-eminence, whicb has become more conspicuous from century to 
century in proportion as the means of inland communication have expanded. Tbe 
position of London relatively to the sea-coast and tbe continent of Europe 
f;ubstantially enbances the sources of its prosperity. The configuration of tbe 
estuary of tbe Thames is most bappily adapted to tbe purposes of commerce. 
'\Yider than tbe estuary of the Humber; deeper, more secure, and less encumbered 
witb sand-banks tban the bay of the "
ash, the buge cavity filled by tbe mari- 
time Thames is admirably fitted as a harbour of refuge for tbe vessels which 
crowd the neighbouring seas. )Ioreover, this outer roadstead of Lundon lies 
near tbe south-eastern corner of England-tbat is to say, close to tbe strait which 
joins the :Yorth Sea to the English Channel-and London in consequence has 
become the great mart of the two opposing streams of commerce whicb pass 
through this strait. Just as the two tidal currents, the one coming straight from the 
Atlantic, the other wheeling round the northern extremity of the British Islands, 
meet in this locality and produce a tide of double the ordinary height, so does the 
maritime traffic of the Channel ming-le with that of Northern Europe in the 
port of London, 1Yithout this common centre of exchange neither would have 
attained its present importance. 
The position of London is equally favourable in relation to the more remote 
parts of Europe and the other continents. 
\s long as England was only feebly 
peopled by four or five million inhabitants, whose energies were almost perpetually 
being wasted in civil wars, London was unable to profit from the advant:lg<,s 
which it possessed as an international emporium. nut no sooner had England made 
up her mind to share in the wealth resulting from maritime enterprise than the 
geographical superiority of the Thames as a port at once revealcd itself. London 
lies very nearly in the centre of the maritime regions of Europe, half-way between 
the Strait of Gibraltar and the ::\I'orth Cape of Scandinayia, whibt at the same 
time it occupies the centre of gravity of the great continental land masses. It is 
the natural point of departure for yessel" trading either \\ith tht. t\\O Anwricaf; or 
the extreme East and the world of the Pacific. The great lines of navigation 
conyerg-e upon it from eyery quarter of the globe. The )[ayor of London who 
ironically asked the King, who had threatened to remove the scat of his government, 
whether the citizens would be permitted to keep the Thamcs, had an inkling of 
the adyantages London possessed as an international port long before they had 
fully revealed themselves. 
London was already a town of some importance during the dominion uf the 
Romans, for Tacitus refers to it as being famous for its commerce :lnd the resort of 
numerous strangers. During the Middle Ages London grew but slowly, and 
its progress was repeatedly arrested by wars, commercial crises. and epidemics. 1) p 
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to the beginning of the eighteenth century Paris equalled it in population, and had 
no doubt surpassed it at various preceding epochs. But no sooner had England 
gained a footing in India, which gave London a fresh source of wealth through its 
commerce with the East, than the city on the Thames rapidly and definitely 
passed ahead of ioo rival on the I"eine. Its population of scarcely over half 
a million souls in the beginning of the eighteenth century rose to nearly a million 
in the course of the succeeding hundred years, and has quadrupled since. The 
average normal increase, which during the preceding decade annually amounted 
to 4,"),000 souls, exceeds at present (jO,OOO. This increase is the same as if a village 
of 170 inhabitants sprang daily from the ground, to he added to the existing 


Fig. 89.-THE GllO"TH OF LONDON. 
Scnle 1 : 17R500. 
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agglomeration of buildings and human beings. On an average a new house is 
built every hour of the day or night, and added to the 500,000 existing houses 
of the metropolis.'" The absorption of the country by the great city proceeds with 
the inexorability of a natural phenomenon. The" ocean of bricks and mortar" 
expands without cessation, like the surface of a lake which has broken its embank- 
ments. And whilst London increases in extent, sending forth shoots in all 
directions like certain trees, the ,'illages around it gradually grow into towns, until 
they are swallowed up by the overflo"ing metropolis. Three hundred years ago 
. In 18i8 17,127 new houses were built within the district of the Metropolitan Police, and 362 
streets, with a total length of 55 miles, were opened to the public. 
l08-E 
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the City and Westminster became one; Greenwich and "r oolwich are attached to 
their powerful neighbour by bands of houses; and Croydon, '\Vimbledon, Putney, 
Rif'hmond. Kingston, Brentford, and other more remote towns and villages are on 
the point of losing their individual character and becoming suburbs of the all- 
devouring city. "
 e smile now when told of the severe edict published 
by Queen Elizabeth which forbade the erection of any building whatsoever within 
3 miles of London and '\Vestminster, and required the demolition of all sheds 
constructcd within the previous seven years, and of all buildings not then completed. 
And yet in Hi02, when the Queen, dreading the mischief likely to arise from a 
further increase of the metropolis, sought to stop it for ever after by her edict, 
London had not the fifteenth part of its present population. Actually the 2.jJ)OO 
streets of London, if placed end to end, would stretch across Europe and Asia as 
far as the southern extremity of British India. 
In the course of its expansion, at the expense of fields, meadows, and woods, 
London, like Paris, has converted its streams and rivulets into covered sewers. 
The Fleet has disappeared altogether, but its ancient course can still be traced by 
following the low-lying streets in the western part of the City. The Old Bourne, 
now corrupted into TIolborn, was one of its feeders, and by its mouth the 
Thames fonned a small harbour. The winding rivulet, on the hanks of which 
stood Tyburn Tree, so often referrt,d to in the history of England, has likewise 
disappeared for the greater part of its course, but it continues to feed a pretty 
sheet of water in Hyde Park. In the heart of I,ondon we only meet with a few 
trees to remind us of external nature, but the names of streets amI districts, such 
as Hatton Garden, 
pitalfields, and others, recall a time when there existed 
gardens famous for their roses and strawberries, and preserves in which the Lord 
1\Iayor and the Aldermen hunted the stag.- :Most of the modern quarters of the 
town are laid out in such a manner as to enclose here and there a bit of veritable 
country, with clumps of trees, shrubberies, carefully kept lawns, and herds of 
browsing sheep. To these parks t and squares, find to the thousands of gardens 
attached to private houses, the town is indebted for much pure air and light. The 
removal of the primitive fortifications which formerly engirdled the City has 
allowed London to expand freely in all directions. Instead of raising tenement 
upon tenement, as in Paris, houses of moderate size have been reared side by side, 
and only in the business quarters has space been utilised to the full extent of its 
capacity. Thus, though the population of London is only double that of Paris, 
the area it covers is at least five times as great, and its inhabitants obtain a larger 
supply of respirable air. On an average every house in London is inhabited by 
seven or cight person!:'.:;: 
. Thornbury and '''alford,'' Old and New London.'" 
t The thirteen parks of London cover an area of 2,223 acres-the ". est-end parks, from 'Vhitehall 
to Ken
ington, emblaciug 788 acres. 

 A vcrage numl)('r of persons to each inhabited house in the metropolitan counties:- 
1851. 18tH. 1871- 
70\1 7'\1 7'\1 
6'3 6'4 6'5 
5'7 5 0 8 5 0 6 
5 0 6 5'4 5'3 


:\1 iddlesex 

urrey 
Kent. , . 
England and Wales 
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Unfortunately the metropolis of England has not at its COlllIlHllld a sufficient 
supply of pure drinking water. The liquid supplied to some of the quarte.rs of the 
town abounds in organic matter in a state of decomposition; and the death rate 
rises there to double and even triple the height of \\ hat it is in more favoured 
10calitiL':S, where the water supply is more !-'..tisfactory. - The Thames still supplies 
London with most of the water required for domestic purposes, and in the 
neighbourhood of London that ri,"er is not by any means a limpid stream. Its 
improvement has nevertheless been great since the middle of the century, \\ hen 
the whole of the London sewage found its way into it. At that time the water of 
the Thames was much polluted. The tide floated this matter up and down the 
river; the passing vessels stirred it to the surface; and it was not without some 
risk to health that passengers embarked in them. Even now the water of the 
Thames, polluted by the waste wa
hed into it from the river banks, or thrown out 
by the crews of the vessels, is far from pure. .A depm;it of mud is left by it upon 
the flats and steps of the landing-places when it retires with the ebb tide. The 
Thames has been much" purified," as far as it flows through London proper; but 
this cannot be said of its lower course. 
The main drainage of London was carried out between lR5!J and 1875 under 
the supen i"ion of the .Metropolitan Board of '\V orks. The sewage is carried to a 
considerable distance below London, and pumped into the Thames hy powerful 
steam-engines erected at the Abbey ::\lills, near Barking Creek, and at ('ro"sness 
Point, on the opposite bank of the river.t The!'e worb cost no less than 
24,500,000, but they have by no means answered expectations. The mdropolis 
has been purified, no doubt, but the towns near the outt
ln "ewers complain ot 
being poisoned, and the silt in the river increases from year to year. I t was hoped 
more especially that the sewage discharged into the river would bc carried away 
to the sea. Unfortunately å considerable portion of this sewage, after having been 
carried down stream by the ebb, returns with the flowing tide, and banks fonned 
of sewage approach nearer and nearer to the towns in the neighhourhood of its 
outfalls. The Metropolitan Board of "
 orks is responsible for this contamina- 
tion. Several kinds of fish which fornwrly ascended the Thames have bcen 
driven away by these impurities, "Thitehait, so highly esteemed by gastro- 
nomists,::: and which were formerly caught as high up as Greenwich, are seen there 
no longer. The Dutch fishermen, who enter thc Thames in their pursuit, restrict 
their incursions from year to year. In 18.j2 they came up to Erith; in U
."j
 they 
stopped short of Greenhithe; in 11-3ü:! they were driH'n from Gra,'csend; and at 
prcsent they hardly pass beyond the Xore.
 And yet this sewage matter, which 
poisons the river and pollutes the air of the towns, might be usefully employed 
· In 18ï7 the London water supply" as classified as folIo" s:- 
L'nexeeptionablypure 7,000,000 gallons_ 
Hometimes pure . 63,1100,000 
Polluted \\ith Bewage fH,OOO,OOO o' 
t Total length of main 8Emers 25-1 miles, and of local sewers 7ï6 miles. Doily discharge of sewage 
about 600,000 tons_ 
t Aceordinlr to Yan Bf'npdf'll ("" Patria DdgicH," i. p. 326) the "hitebait is a 
oung herring, but 
other authorities maintain that it is a distinct species. 

 Calvert, Offiei
l Repol't, 187ï. 
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in fertilising the lowlands along both banks of t.he Thames, and in converting 
unproductive mud-flats into rich pasture-grounds. Experiments made on various 
occasions have demonstrated that London gets rid at a considerable expense, and 
throws into the sea, an element of agricultural wealth equal in value to the annual 
produce of 7,6GO,OOO acres.- Surely the example set by Paris, Danzig, Edinburgh, 
Coventry, and many other towns ought not to have been lost upon London; but 
no plan for utili sing its sewage has hitherto been carried out effectually. 
In the distribution of pure water the authorities of London havc been no more 
successful than 111 the removal of the sewage, and in both respects they might 


Fig. 90.-THE Ln
D"N SEWERS. 
Scale 1 : 250,000. 
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ha\ e advantag-eously followed the example of Paris. An enormous capital has 
been expended in the construction of aqueducts, reservoir", filtering beels, and other 
appliances. The water cùmpanies, who draw most of their supplies from the 
Thames, have grown rich and powerful, and they have hitherto sllccessfully resisted 
the introduction of every improvement. t The first water supply of London. on a 
large scale was devised by }'eter )[orrys, a German. who put up a water-wheel 
under one of the arches of London Bridge. This wheel was set in motion by the 


· J. J. ìlIechi, Times, t-'eptembpr 2ith, IRiS. 
t Their capital amounts to .tI2,000,000; their annual expenditure to .f520,OOO; their income to 
.n,32i,300. They supply 121,000,000 gallons daily, bEing at the rate of 28 gallons per bead of the 
population. 
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tidal current, and wo
ked a pump which forct'd the water through pipes into the 
streets and houses. These water works turned out a great succeS5, and they 
disappeared only with old London Bridge in 18:31. In 160ö the City obtained 
an Act of Parliament for bringing a stream of pure water from Hertlol'dshire 
into London, but, frightened at the m<lg"nitude of the task which they had unùer- 
taken, they were only too happy when Hugh )Iyddelton .undertook to carry out 


Fig, 91.-Lo
DOS: HYDE P,UtK A'D THE SERPE'lõTINE. 
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the scheme at his own risk. This was the origin of th'e New River Company, 
one of the most successful undertakings in the world. The cost of this enterprise 
only amounted to ÆI7,OOn ;.. but a few years ago a single share of th{' company was 
sold for j?.jO,OOf). At the present time the Loudon water :-;upply forms the 
subject of serious discussion, and various schemes have heen brought forward for 
rendering the metropol is indepcndent of a ri ,-er \\ hif'h recei yes the sewage of 
a million inhabitants. It ha.. been proposed to collect the rain-water \\ hich 
· See Timbs's "Curiosities of London." 
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falls on Bagshot Heath, to the south-west of London; or to draw a supply of 
] 00,000,000 gallons daily from the head-streams of the Seycrn, 180 miles 
distant; nay, e,en to construct an aqueduct, some 250 miles in length, for 
conveying to London the limpid water of the lakes of Cumberland. There can 
hardly arise a questIOn ot' cost in the case of the wealthiest city of the world, 
"hich a supply of p
re water would at the same time conyert into the most 
salubrious. 
Gas was first mtrodueed into the London streets in 1807, when "Tinzor, a 
native of Znaim, in )1oravia, experimentally lit up one side of Pall )1all. He 
and his supporters were incorporated, in 181
, as the Chartered Gas Company. 
At the present time there are six p:m, companies, who consum"1 an immense 
quantity of coal, aml effectively light up London during the night.- The electric 
light, however, is invading the monopoly hitherto enjoyed b
. the companies, and 
its ul>e in streets, warehouses, and public buildings is becoming almost daily more 
general. 
Superficial ohservers frequently talk of the uncertainty of life in London, whilst 
that ('it
., notwithstanding the bad quality of some of the water supplied to it, is 
in reality one of the most healthy in Europe, and certainly that one among the 
great capitals in which the number of birth:; it! most in excess of the number of 
deaths. t Four-fifths of the annual increase of the population of London are due 
to thi
 t:'xcess, the remainder resulting from immigntt.Ìon. It is more especially 
the nati '"es of the surrounding counties who are attracted to London, and the gaps 
left by these migrations are filled up hyan inflow from the more remote districts.::: 
)1any of the female servants of London are included amongst these immigrants. 
There are 1,137 females to e'"ery 1,000 males. It. is said sometimes that there 


* The 
ix companics haw, a capital of 1:12,682,000; they annually conSume 1,560,000 tons of coal, 
and procluce daily a10ut 4:.1,UOO,000 cubic fect of gas of an illuminating po" cr of twelve candles, for which 
they charge 3s. 9.1. per 1,000 cubic feet_ 
t Birth rate and death rate in a few large towns (l1'ï8) :- 
BIrths to 1,000 
li\ing" 
36'2 


London 
I'aris 
Uerlin 41'8 
Yi,-nna 38'0 
Rome 2ï'2 
t The population of London according to birthplaces (18ïl):- 


Deaths to 1,000 
living. 
23'5 
24'6 
2&'9 
29'6 
29'6 


Xatives of L"ndon . 
l\IiddlÍ'scx, 
"rrcr, Kent, Essex. Bucks, 
and Il.'rt, 
Other parts of England 
Monmouth and 'Vales 

cotIand 
Ireland . 
British Colonies 
Foreib'TI countries 
Born at s('a 


Number. 
2,055,õï6 


Per ('ent. 
63'2 


31 ï,202 
634,620 
22,262 
41,029 
91,1 i1 
25,494 
66,101 
1.205 


9-8 
19-5 
0'7 
1-3 
2'8 
0'8 
2-0 


Among,t the forf'ignf'rs there were (exclusive of naturaliscd British suhjects) 19,ïï3 Germans, 10,719 
Frenchmcn, 4,82,j Dutcluucn, 4,229 Poles, 2,28i Scandina' i,ms, &... 
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are more Scotchmen in London than in Edinburgh, and more Irishmen than III 
Dublin. This is a mistake, though the Scotch aud Irish who have settled in 
London, together with their descendants, are sufficiently numerous to form two 
very respectable towns. The number of Jews is more considerable than in any 
other town of England. Gipsies have permanently established themseln's in the 
neighbourhuod of Dulwich; whilst in the east, near the Docks, we meet with 
representatiYÐs of nearly every nationality on the face of the globe, including 
Hindus, )Iala
Ts, Chinese, and Pol
Tnesians. X owhere dse in Europe are we pre- 
sented with equal facilities for ethnological study. The foreign European popu- 
lation of London is proportionately not as numerous now as it was in the sixtcenth 
century.- l\Iost of these- foreigners come to London in search of business; and 


Fig. 92.-INCREASE ß
 I\UIIGRATIO:\, AN\) E"cESS OF BIRTHS OF THE LARGE CITIES OF EUROPE. 
According to Dunant. 
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 lucre..... due to Immigration 


o Increase due to an excess of births. 


whilst the English residents at Paris have gone there to spend, the Frenchmen 
whom we meet in London are intent upon making money. lIenee the striking 
contrasts between the two colonies, which are not those of race only. 
In order to gain some idea of the immense multitudes of London it is by no 
means necessary that we should be present on one of thuse Ol'casions when a public 
procession through the streets attracts its multitudes, or take part in the festivities 
inseparably connected with public holidays. It is quite sufficient to visit sume of 
the leading thoroughfares of the City, such as Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, Cannon 
Street, or Lombard Street, during business hours. Carriages, omnibuses, and 
vehicles of every description appear at first 
ight to be mixed up in inextricable 
. In 1580 there "ere 6,502 foreigners amongst a total population of at most 150,000 souls, or 4.3 
per cent.; in 18il there were 66,101 foreigners, ('qual to '2"0 per cent. of the total population. 
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confusion; but after awhile we perceive that in this moving chaos there are two 
well-marked currents, fed by the numerous side-streets as by so many affiuents, 
and that these currents, though flowing in opposite directions, carefully avoid 
each other. Beneath the crowd passing along on the tops of omnibuses and in 
carriages there moves another crowd, which glides between the wheels, di,'es 
beneath the hor!-'es' heads, and flows in contrary streams along the pathways. X ow 
and thcll may be heard the dull rumble which announces the arrival of a train; 
the railway station sends forth its crowd of passengers, and these are quickly lost 
amongst the greater crowd pouring through the streets. London Bridge, the 
principal means of communication between the City and Southwark, is daily 
cro'\sed by at least 300,000 persons, and from year to year the traffic which floNs 
across it increases in bulk.- Reconstructed in lR2.j, to accommodate the grow- 
ing traffic, it ha" becomc necessary since to widen it once more, in order that it 
may afford a channel broad enough for the" river of men which flows across the 
unconscious river beneath." t Htanding upon this bridge and looking seawards, we 
see both banks fringed" ith a forest of masts, the intervening space being hardly 
widc enough for the manæuvring vessels, calTied along by the current or 
struggling against the tidc. Above bridge numerouS smttll steamers, crowded 
from stem to stern with passengers, appear and disappear under the arches of a 
railway bridge quivering almost incessantly beneath passing trains. These minia- 
ture steap:lers, which stop every instant at some pier, and start as soon as they have 
discharged or replenished their human cargoes, may be likened to moving quays 
trawlling from one end of the town to the other. 
The metropolitan railways, carried along high viaducts above the houses or 
running through tunnels and deep cuttings beneath them, are great passcngpr 
high-roads, in no way inferior to the streets of the City, and far more important 
than the Thames. The number of passengers who arrive daily at the railway 
stations of London cannot be less than a million. In the more frequented under- 
ground stations, the din and rumble of carriages arp incessant, amI hardly has a 
train dcpartpd hefore another makes its appearance. Between Brcntfonl and 
Greenwich, ì"\ydenham and Highgate, thcre are no less than 1.jO stations, great 
and small, and all the quarters of the town haw been placed in communication 
with each uther and with the great trunk lines which connect London with the 
provinces. All but the local traffic is carried on by steam. Un the approaching 
completion of the Inner Cirde, it is proposed to attach the trains to cahles set in 
motion by stationary engines, amI they will then roll along without intermission like 
planets in their orbit. It is mainly owing to these facilities for rapid locomotion 
that London has been able to spread. itself over the surrounrling country, much to 
the advantage of public health. If the aid of steam had not been invoked, 
London, like Paris and most other continental towns, would ha, e been compelled 
to grow in height by placing story upon story. Xm"erthclu"s, even London can 
show a few of thuse huge edifices in which thousands of human beings live, floor 


. In 1875 London Bri<lg., 'Was !"Tos"('d daily by 20,000 vehides, and by 1;0,000 persolls on foot. 
t Charles Di,.k,'ns. 
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above floor, within a narrow area. Such is the gigantic l\Iidland ITutcl at tbe 
St. Pancras station, a huge mass of brick and iron, with towers, pa,ilions, and 
triumphal gateways; such also arc the othcr hotels constructed fur the conycnience 
of travellers cuntiguuus tu tlw great railway tcrmini. These palacps tower high 
above the surrounding houses, but they are scarcely sufficiently capacious to 
aecommodate the cruwds that flock to them. 
So prudigious is the c).tent of Londun that there cxists no point of vantage 
whcre the whole of it can be Been "pread out beneath us, even though the 
prospect be not obscured by fog or smuke. From the top of the )lonument 


Fig. 93.-RAIL\\A'S OF LO'DOS. 
Scale 1 : 350,000. 


II Miles. 


raised in the centre of tbe City we merely see the roofs of numberless houses, the 
steeples of hundreds of churches, and a cre"cent-shaped reach of the river, with its 
bridges, steamers, and forests of masts, lost on the horizon. From Primrose Hill ur 
the heights of Hampstead or Highgate, on the north of London, we look down upon 
the parks, gardens, and ,-illw,;, beyond which extends the ocean of houses 
surmounted by the cupola of St. Paul's; but the Thames and its port are beyond 
the reach of vision. From Greenwich, or from the tall tower of the Cry
tal 
Palace, other portions of the metropolis can be seen or divined, but the greater part 
of London is ah, ays excluded from the immense panorama. In order to obtain a 
true idea of the prodigious size of the City we must necessarily e).plore its various 
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quarter.., all differing in aspect and population. London, unlike Paris m this 
respeet, has no collective personality. It is not, strietly speaking, a town at all, 
possessed of a well-defined individuality, and dIffering in any marked way from 
the towns in any other parts of Great Britain. Its growth has been too rapid to 
enahle it to develop a well defined character of its own. Like a plant whose sap 
rises too quiekly, it has not displayed the firmness of contour and special phy- 
siog-nomy which are the characteristics of organisms of slower growth. London, 
very unlike Paris and most of the great cities of the continent, has not grown 
around a kernel, but is an agglomeration of distinct town.., amongst which the 
City of London, "
estminster, and Greenwich were the most considerable. The 
vast metropolis is the outcome of a combination of numerous towns and villages 
placed in contiguity to each other. This modc of growth prevented I,ondon from 
acquiring a distinct personality. It is, above all, an assemblage of distinct worlds 
-worlds of warehouses, banks. factories, princely residences and villas-each world 
having its proper physiognomy and history. It is an organism with several centres of 
life, sucb as are typifiecl by the IIouscs of Parliament, Charing Cross, the Bank 
of England, and the Docks. But nevertheless nearly all its quarters agree in this- 
that their houses are constructed of tbe same material and covered with the same 
layer of grime resulting from the smoke-laden fogs. Though London occupies 
a geological basin similar to that of Paris, it does not enjoy the advantage of 
having quarries of limestone and gypsum in its neighbourhood. Hence most of 
its houses are built of brick, and the stone for the more monumental buildings 
has to be brought from quarries situated at an immense distance. The rocks of 
Yorkshire furnished the limestone required for the construction of the Houses 
of Parliament; Portland supplied the materials for St. Paul's and many other 
buildings. The Tower of London is built of Caen stone, for it was in their duehy 
of Xormandy that the early Kings of England sought the materials required for 
raising- their palaces and fortresses. Even now a considerable number of vessels 
annually leave the basin of the Orne laden with stone for London builders. But 
tbe granite and limestone of the monumental lmilding s aloe covered with the same 
coating of grime which disfigures the meaner houses. The showers of soot 
discolour even the leaves of trees, the lawns and garden flowers, and a few years 
suffice to blacken tbe walls of buildings. It is matter for surprise that rich 
Englishmen, so scrupulously careful of the cleanliness of their persons and homes, 
should not have adoptecl morc extensively the Portuguese and Brazilian fasbion of 
covering their houses with glazed bricks, which can be washed. In the finer 
quarters of the \\r est-end, however, such bricks are gradually coming into vogue. 
London, like most othcr European towns, expands principally towards the 
west, for it is from that direction that tbe purifying westcrly winds blow 
during the greater part of the year. Thcre are, however, other circumstances 
which have eauscd London to grow in the direction of thc setting sun. The soil 
on tbat siùe is !Solid, whilst swampy lowlands stretch out towards the east; the 
Thames ahove London Bridge can be crossed more ea!Sily than below it; al1l1 houses 
have been built in preferencc in localitics whcTP tbe communication between bank 
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and bank presents the lea,..t difficulties. It results from this that the centre of London 
is continually gravitating towårds the west. The Roman milestone whiC'h may still 
be seen in the wall ofSt. 
within's Church, oppo;;:ite Cannon Street station, and which 
probably marked the spot whence the roads from LondiniuIll to the other towns of 
Britain diverged, no longer occupies the centre of London, nor does the City. 
As to the latter, it by no means presents that aspect of antiquity which might be 
expected. London is es;;:entially a modern town, even in tho"e parts which 
occupy the site of the Roman Londinium, six-sevenths of its area having been 
devastated by the great fire of lG66, commcmorated by a monumental column 
near London Bridge. This fire destroyed over I:J,OOO houses, 8.j churches, and the 
Guildhall, and there now remain, independently of the Tower, only a few buildings 
anterior in date to the seventeenth century. )Io..t prominent amongst these are 
::;t. Bartholomew's Church, portions of which belong to the time of Henry 1.; the 
beautiful round church in the TempI!', constructed between 11
.j and 12-10; and 
St. John's Gate, which belonged to a hospital of the Knights of o:;t. John. Another 
old church is that of 
t. ::;a,'iour's, Southwark, near the southern end of London 
Bridge. The. old walls which formerly :mrrounded tbe City have like" ise disap- 
peared, thc last remaining gate, that of Temple Bar, having been demolished quite 
recently, on account of its impeding the traffic which flows through the Strand into 
Fleet Street. It was on Temple Bar that heads of traitors were exposed to the 
public gaze within the last cenhll'Y, The gate used to be closed whenever the 
sovereign approached the City, the Lord 1\1ayor waiting on the City side, 
prepared to make over to him his sword of office, which he was expected 
graciously to return. 
The City, like the central quarter of Paris, contains a con..iderable number of 
publiè buildings, but its most I-otriking edifices are banks, warehouses, and office". 
These palatial structure", of granite, marble, or brick, five or six stories in height, 
are situated, for the most part, in narro\\ and winding streets and alleys. 
During the night many of them are left in the care of housekeepers or of 
the police. Early in the morning: tbousands of men take the road towards 
the City from all the suburbs of London, from the to" ns in its neighbourhood. 
and even from Brigbton. The trains deposit their freights ill the stations 
near the Bank, omnibuses contribute their due contingent of pas
enger8, and 
the Btrcets swarm" ith life. )lore than a million of human beings then crowd 
this hive of industry. 
\s the evening approaches the tide begins to retire. 
Train;;:, omnibuses, anlÌ ",teamers fill once more, but this time they carry their 
pa;;:sengers away fropl the City. There remain then hardly over 70,000 
re;;:idents, where only a few hours before commercial affairs of interest to the 
entire world ha(1 heen dealt with. )Iore than 2,000 houses stand almost 
empty. The number of resident'S decrcases \\ ith e\ ery decade, and the City is 
more and more becoming exclusively a place of business.- But it is not merely 
. Population and inhaNt.,d houses of thL City:- 
1801 ' 16,508 housf'o, 
1861 13,298 
18il ;:;,309 


128,1'133 inhabitants. 
112,063 
i 4.i32 
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a desire of concentrating the transjctions of commerce III this quarier that 
causes the H'sident population to diminish, for thB City authorities, by opening 
wide thoroughfares through the di
tricts inhabited by the poor, work towards the 
same end. "
hen Farringd.on Street was extended through the old yalley of the 
Fleet, nearly 8,000 workmen's families found themselyes homeless at a single 
blow, and their humble dwcllings made room for public buildings, railwHYs, and 
piles of offices. In the course of the last forty years at lea"t 50,UUO work- 
men have in this manner been driven out of the City, and compelled to herd 
tog('ther in the adjoining districts. The numbcr of paupers has grown small 
in thc City, but it has increased all the more rapidly in the neighbouring 
parishes. 
The very poorest quarters of London have immediate contact with that wealthy 
City, which not many years hence will count only emplo
 és and housekeepers 
amongst its resident population. The labyrinth of streets around the Tower and the 
Docks is dreaded by the strang-cr, and. not often entercd by the Lundoner residing 
in morc favourcd districts. The mud is carried from the streets into the pas",tge" 
of the houses; the walls are bespattered with filth; tatters hang in the windows; 
a fetid or rancid odour fills the atmosphere; while most of the men and women you 
meet in the streets have sunken eyes and emaciated limbs. The soiled garmcnts 
which they wear have orig-inally belonged to the fine ladies and gPJltlemen uf the 
"
est-end; thcy have changed hands ten times since their original owners parted 
with them, and finish as rags upon the bodies of the inhabitants of Shadwell and 
'Y upping. Certain narrow strects in Rotherhithe, TIl'rmondsey, and Lambcth, to 
the south of the Thamcs, are likewise the seats of misery, and it is with a feeling 
of relief we emerge from them, and obtain a sight of the Thames, of some wide 
thoroughfare, or of a public park. How vast is the contrast bctween these wretched 
quarters and the sumptuous suburbs; how great the difference in the modes of life 
of the inhabitants and the burdens they are called upon to carry! The annual 
death rate varies between 1--1- and GU to eyery 1,UO(l persons liying, according to 
the streets, and dcath gathers its harvest most - rapidly whcre want of work, of 
bread, and of othcr necessaries facilitates its task. The miser
' London hides is 
indescribablc. 
The districts which bound the City to the north and east, such as Spital- 
nelds, Bethnal Gre('n, and Cl('rkenwell, are principally inhabited by artisans, and 
separate the poorest quarters of London from thuse mainly occupied by the lower 
middle classes. The how;;cs there are for the most part of the common English 
type. An area, 6 to 10 feet deep, and bounded by railings, separates the 
street from the house. A flagstone or " steps," thrown across this" ditch ., like a 
drawbridge oyer the moat of a fortress, lead to the entrance of what has very 
appropriately bcen described as the Englishman's "castle." Separate steps 
usually Imd down into the area and to the kitrhen and coal cellar. There are no 
"spy-glasses," such as may frequently be seen in the l..ow Countries, and the sash- 
windows towards the street remain obstinately doscd. Flowers usually ornament 
the rooms, but cannot be seen from the street, for they are then' for the gratifica- 
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tion of the 0\\ ner, and not for that of 
asual pas:<ers-by.- The house, nevertheless, 
is a hospitable one. If its outer walls are blackened with soot, the steps leading 
up to the door are irreproachably clean, and it is the pride and ambition of London 
housewives to keep them so. 
Farther west, in the district of lIarylebone, the houses are hi
her, the areas 
\\ider and deeper, and open squares planted with trees more numerous, for we 
there already find ourseh-es in a quarter largely inhabited by 
he wealthier middle 
class. During last century llarylebone was the aristocratic quarter, which has 
now moved \\estward, to the neighbourhood of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, Belgmvia being looked upon as its centre. In this part of the town 
ewry square or street presents itself architectually as a "hole. There are streets 
lined uninterruptedly tor half a mile and more with porticoed houses, all apparently 
forming part of one huge building. Elsewhere the residences arc detached, but 
they still resemble each other in size and architectural accessorie,., such as balconies 
and conservatories. The genius of the architects is only occasionally allowed to 
reveal itself in "ome separate building. Acres, nay, square miles, are cowred with 
how,es designed on the same pattern, as if they had come out of the hands of the 
same artisan, like the châlets in a f-;wiss toy-box. Their stairs and fireplaces 
occupy similar positions; their mouldings and decorations have been supplied in 
thousands by the same manufacturer. On entering sueh -a house, there is no need 
for a searching examination; its internal arrangements are rigidly determined in 
advance, and their regularity is greater than that of the cells in a beehive. Such is 
the ine\ itable result of the employment of large capital in the simultaneous 
construction of hundreds of homes. .\.n exploration of the new quarters, "hich 
cover so considerable a portion of the county of )Iiddlesex to the west of older 
London, makes us marvel at the large number of men rich enough to live in such 
luxurious dwellings. Broad flights of steps, carefully kept front gardens, rare 
flowers, marble terraces, and plate-gla
s windows enable us to judge of the wealth 
of the interiors; and certe<:, if we enter one of these houses, we find that carpets, 
curtains, and every article of furniture is of the most substantial quality. 
Several of the palatial residences in the older parts of the to\\ n were left 
behind when the ari<:tocracy effected their exodus to the westward, and they now 
rise like islands in the midst of the quarters imoaded by commercial London. 
Ewn Buckingham Palace and the ropl palace of 
t. James lie to the eastward 
of Uel
Tavia, but the latter of these is merely used on rare occasions of state, 
whilst Buckingham Palace i.. perfectly isolated, being surrounded by parks and 
royal private gardens. As to the club-houses, which on account of their noble 
proportions and architectural merits are undoubtedly amongst the great ornaments 
of London, they have naturally been huilt in that part of the town where parlia- 
mentary, aristocratic. and commercial London approach nearest to each other. 
S1. James's Park bounds this" London of the Clubs" in the south, Regent :-;treet 
in the east, and Piccadilly, one of the great seats of the retail trade, in the north. 


. 'Ye fancr windows in London are kept closed to prevent the entrance of dust. and prized fio\\ era are 
not exposed on the window-sill because the London atmosphere does not usually ag1't'e "ith them.-Edo 
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Of all the old buildings of London the Tower is the most venerable. It was 
erpcted by 'Yilliam the Conqueror, to the east of the City and on the banks of the 
Thames, on a site perhap:s pre\"iously occupicd by a Roman castle, for coins of the 
_Empire and the foundations of walls, believed to be very ancient, have been discowred 
there. Looking across the wide moat uf the furtrc"
, now laid out as a gardcn and 
drill-ground, there rises boldly and commandingly the glorious uld pile knuwn as 
the" White Towcr." This keep uf the an0ient fortress, in its simple grandeur, 
contrast;! must advantageously with the pretentious buildings of mure modern date 
which surround it. Its walls, so old chronicles tell us, were" cemented with the 
blood of animals," and in its neighbourhood the blood of human beings has been 
shed most freelv. Leaving- out of account those who fell on both sides durinD' 
. 
 0 
revolutions and civil wars in the defence or attack of the fortress, as also the 
obscure prisoners who were murdcrcd within its precincts, we can count 


Fig. 94.- BLCKDIGHA'\i PALACE 
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many personages known to history whose heads fell on Tower Green, close 
to the unpretending chureh of 
t. Petpr ad Vincula, or on Tower Hill, outside 
the entrance gate. It was here that the sovereigns of England cau
ed to be 
beheaded rivals to kingly power, courtiers of wholll they had grown tired, wiVe" 
whom they repudiated. Here, too, perished some of those men whose names are 
justly venerated in England, and amungst them 
\lgernon 
idlley, whom- 
Charles II. caused to be executed in 1ß.";."). The" Bloody Tower" "as the scene 
of the murder of the children of Edward IV. The history of the 'rower is that of 
royal crimes. "'G pon its blackened walls are painted, in lines of hlood, the ambition 
of Edward I., the luxuriousness of ITenry YIII., the fanaticism of )Iary, the cruel 
vanity of Elizabeth." Long before the destruction of thp Frcnch Bastille, the 
Tower of Londun had t\\ ice fallen into the hands of a revolted people; but neither 
Wat Tyler nor Jack Cade thought of demolishing the fortress, which up to 11:;20 
served as a state prisun. The Tower is now used as an arsenal and armoury, 
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and the royal jewels are kept there. The lions of the Tower, upon whose life, 
following an old legend, depended that of the sovereign, "ere transferred in htH 
to the Zoological Gardens.. 
"
estmin"ter 
-\bbey, around which was built the city of the "'amc name, an old 
rival of that of London, is less ancient than the Tower. It _only dates back to the 
thirteenth century, but it rises on the site of older churches, the first amongst 
which was encirded b
' an arm of the Thames, long since dried up. '\Yestminster 
Abbey, notwithstanding modern additions and restorations, .is one of the most 
perfect Gothic churches of England, one of those whose a,,:pect is most harmonious. 
The interior, though too much cumbered with mortuary monuments, is more 
e!"peciall.," remarkable for its boldness <lnd airiness. The apsidal chupel of 
Henry YII., in which the Knights of the )Iost X oble Order of the Bath used to 
meet, is ablaze with ligbt and decorations. Arches of fairy-like grace support the 
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fretted -vault, "pendent b
' subtle magic," a manel of constructive skill. We8t- 
minster Abbey is the St. Denis and Pantheon of England thrown into one. In it 
most of those men whose memory is venerated by the nation have found a last re,::t- 
ing-place, or at least a monument has been erected to their memory. But besides 
men of distinction, how many are there not who have found a place in this edifice 
who were great only in birth, wealth, or in their own conceit; and in addition 
to works of the sculptor's art, great in design and sober in taste, how frequently 
are we not offended by ridiculous allegories and boastful inscriptions! 
\mong>t 
the most remarkable monument,:: are the sarcophagus of Henry VII. and his wife, 
and the seated statue of Lord )Iamfield; but who could pass \\ ithout notice the 
monuments or tombstones uf Edward the Confe!'sor, Edward III., Jane Seymour, 
:l\Iary Stuart, or Queen Elizabeth, or tho,::e of btatesmen such as )Ionk, Canning, 


. Hepworth Dixon, .. The Tower of Londun." 
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Chatham, Pitt, Fox," tUTen Hastings, and Robert Peel, whose influence:s upon the 
destinies of the nation have been so pronounced? 
 ewton, Herschel, Watt, 
Humphry Davy, Telford, and Young are buried at 'Yestmin:ster. Here, too, are 
interred, or commemorated by monuments, mostly in the" Poets' Corner," Chaucer, 
Ben Jonson, Camden, :Milton, Butler, Gray, Spen,;er, Addison, Dryden, Congreve, 


." 


Fig. 96.-\VEST)!I'STER ABBEY: HENRY VIl.'s CHAPEL. 
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Thomson, Casaubon, Goldsmith, Southey, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Paoli, 
Wilberforce, Händel, :Kemble, )Irs. Siddons, and Garrick. Lastly, amongst those 
who have made the earth their study, are Stamford Raffles, Rennel, Chardin, 
Lyell, and Livingstone. 
Westminster Abbey has survived, notwithstanding the Refonnation. It still is 
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III posscssion of its church, chapter-house, and cloister, has retained its ancient 
institutions, and grown in wealth. Its Del1n is a prince of the Church, who lives in 
a Gothic mansion adjoining the Abbey, and enjoys an annual stipend of Æ
,OOO. 
The Chapter has a revenue of ÆúO,OOO, out of which 1,000 guineas are annually 
expended upon the public schoul (Iependent upon it. In many re!ipects this 1Vest- 
minster School resembles a grammar school of the sixteenth century rather than a 
modern place of instruction.- It was near it, .in the old Almonry of '\Yestminster, 
that '\Yilliam Caxton, before the year 1477, set up the first printing-press in 
England. 
Cluse to the aneient abbe'Y, on the banks of the Thames, rilScs '\Yestminster 
Palace, reconstructed since the fire of It\34, to serve as a seat for the two Houses 
of Parliament. This Gothic edifice is one of the vastest in the world, for it covers 
8 acres, and contains more than a thousand rooms of all sizes, a chapel, and 2 
miles of corridors. But, for all this, the building has not realised the expectations 
of thuse who caused it to be constructed. If worthy of England by the wealth of 
its decorations and its size, it is hardly so as regards its beauty, and still less so 
with respect to its internal arrangements. Famous 1Vestminster Hall, a remnant 
of the old palace', has been embodied in the modern structure. It is a superb room, 
250 feet in length and 6R in width, spanned by a remarkable roof supported on 
sculptured rafters of chestnut-wood. The parliamentary commission charged 
with the selection of a plan is said to have vitiated the original design of 
the architect, Sir Charles Barry. It certainly failed in selecting a stone capable 
of resisting the deleterious effects of the London climate. The magnesian lime- 
stone from Anston, in Yorkshire, is rapidly crumbling to pieces, and had to be 
covered with silicates to stay its decay. But whate,er art critics may say, there 
are parts of. the building deserving of our admiration, nor can we contemplate 
",ithout delight the long façade reflected in the Thames, the slender clock tower 
\\ ith its gilded roof, or the more compactly built Yictoria Tower, rising to a height 
of 3:36 feet, and commanding all surrounding buildings. 
The dome of 
t. Paul's Cathedral rises e\ en high er than the towers of '\Y est- 
minster, and stands out nobly above the houses of the City. Of all the monumental 
buildings of London this one is the most superb of aspect, that which is visible 
from the greatest distance, and which, owing to its commanding pmâtion, is best 
entitled to be looked upon as the veritable centre of the metropolis. This edifice 
is the masterpiece of Christopher '\Yren, who built many other churches, all in 
different styles, as if it. had been his aim to grapple with and solve all the prol.lems 
which present themselves to the architect. The edifice was raised between 1 üÎ ,j and 
1710, on the site of a cathedral swept away by the great fire of lG66. ItR principal 
features are a double portico of coupled columns, forming tbe west front, and a 
gigantic dome of most noble proportions, ri
ing to a height of 3fiO feet, including 
its lantern. Seen from the Thames, tht' grandeur of this dome, hung in a LluiRh 
haze, is best brought home to us. But the interior of the building hardly corre- 
sponds with the magnificence of its external feutures. The bare walls are of repellent 
· Demogeot et }Iontucci, " De I'Enqeignpment seconùaire en Anglcterre et en Écosse." 
109-E 
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coldness, while many of the monuments placed in the nave and the aisles are bad in 
taste, and altogether out of keeping with the character of the building. Plans for 
decorating the interior, said to be in accordance with the original conceptions of the 
architect, are, however, being carried out. l\Iilitary and naval heroes are most 
prominent amongst those to whom the honour of interment in St. Paul's has been 
accorded, the foremost places being occupied by Nelson and '\Yellington. By their 
side, room has been found for a large band of scholars and artists, including 
\Yilliam Jones, Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Lawrence, Rennie, and last, not least, 
Sir Christopher 'Vren, its architect. 
There are in London about 1,
OO churches, chapels, and synagogues, and 


Fig. 97.-::5T. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
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many of these buildings are remarkable for their purity of stde, which the 
modern Engli>>h architect knows how to imitate with great apt.itudc, or for 
the wealth of their internal decoration. Amongst the multitude of its other 
buildings, including palaces, Government offices, theatres, clubs, hospitals, and 
schools, London may boast of several distingui:shed fur the beauty of their archi- 
tecture. Prominent amongst these are the new Cuurts of J u...ticc, close to 
the site of old Temple Bar; St. Thomas's Hospital, opposite the llouses of 
Parliament; Albert Hall, a building of magnificent proportions, facing the gilt 
statue of the Prince Consort on the southern side of Kensington Gardens; 
and Somerset House, between the Strand and the Yictoria Embankment. But 
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of all the many buildings of London there are none capable of com-eying 
a higher notion of its might than the seventeen bridges which 
pan the Thames 
bet\\een Hammersmith and the Tower. Some of these are built of granite, 
others of iron; they all vary in aspect, and are sometimes of superb propor- 
tions. Eight of them are met with between Westmin,ster Palace and the 
Pool, or l)ort of London, a distance of less than 2 miles by the ri\er, and 
three of these yibrate almost incessantly beneath the weight of pa
sing railway 
trains. L ntil quite recently it was impossible to admire these bridges \\ ithout 
embarking in a steamer; but the Thames has now been" regulated" for a cun- 
siderable portion of its cour:<e, and superb quays llU\e taken the place of fetid 
banh of mud, left dry by each receding tide. The Yictoria Embankment now 
stretches for 6,640 feet from "T est minster to Dlackfriars Bridge. Its river wall, 
of solid granite, rises 40 feet above low water, and rests upon a foundation 


Fig-. 98. SOMER
ET HOLSE 
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descending to a depth of from 16 to --10 feet. l'uhlic gardens and row!'; of trees 
occupy a considerable part of it, and gladden the eyes which formerly turned away 
with disgust from wretched hovels and narrow alleys, washed by the turgid 
waters of the Thames. lpon this embankment stand!'; "Cleopatra's Xeedle," 
one of the forty-two obelisks known to e}.i"t in the world. It was brought 
thither from Alexandria. Thanks to the USe of hydraulic rams, t\\ cnty-four 
men were enabled to rai:<e this monument; whibt Lebas, in H:;Jlj, employed 4bU 
persons in the erection of the Ohelisk of Luxor; and Fontana, in 1.)t)G, required 
the services of 960 men aud 7,j horses to poise the Xeedle on the I'ia7.7a di :-Ian 
Pietro.at Rome. 
Aboye I
ondon Bridge numerous bridge!" facilitate the intercourse between thc 
two banks of the riwr, but lower down the Port begins, with its warehouses. jetties, 
landing-stages, and cranes. It has not hitherto been fuund feasible to throw a 
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bridge acro!;s the river below London Bridge without unduly interfering with the 
traffic, and recourse has been had to tunnels. One of these underground pa:ssages, 
through which a railway now runs, has become famous on account of the difficulties 
"hich BruneI. its engineer, "as compelled to surmount in the course of its 
construction. In 1823, when he began his work, his undertaking was looked upon 
as one of the most audacious efforts of human genius; for experience in the 
construction of tunnels had not then been won on a large scale, and nearly every 
mechanical appliance had to be invented. Quite :recently a second tunnel has 
been constructed beneath the bed of the Thames, close to the Tower. Instead of 
its requiring fifteen years for its completion, as did the first, it was fiIúshed in 
hardly more than a year; its cost was trifling, and not a human life was lost 
during the progress of the work.- At the present time a third tunnel is projected 
for the Lower Thames, and the construction of a huge bridge near the Tower is 
under discussion. In order that this bridge may not interfere with the river 
traffic, and yet permit a stream of carri&ges to flow uninterruptedly across it, it is 
proposed to place two swing-bridges in its centre, which would succes:si,.ely be 
opened in order to permit large ,"essels to pass through. 
Amongst the public buildings of London there are many which are not ,"isited 
because of their size or architecture, but for the sake of the treasures which they 
shelter. Foremost of these is the British )[useum-a vast edifice of noble pro- 
portions, with a lofty portico. But no sooner have we penetrated the entrance 
hall than we forget the building, and Lave eyes only for the treasures of nature 
and art which fill its vast rooms. Its sculpture galleries contain the most a(lmired 
and most curious monuments of .Assyria, Egypt, Armenia, Asia )[inor, Greece, and 
Etruria. It is there thl' Ion I' of high art may contemplate with feelings akin to 
religion the tombs of Lycia, the fragments of the Mausoleum, the columns fro!ll 
the Temple of Diana of Ephesus, the l'hygalian marbles, and the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. Hince Lord Elgin in 1816 brought these precious marbles from 
Athens to the banks of HIP 'l'hames, it is to London we must wend our way, and 
not to Hellas, if we would study the genius of Greece. Here, too, we find the 
famous" Rosetta stone II which Young sought to decipher, and which furnished 
('hampollion with a key for readi'l1g the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Papyri of three 
and four and perhaps even five thousand years of age, and the brick tablets which 
formed the library in the palace of Nineveh, are likewise preserved in the British 
)IuseUIll. In the course of its hundred and twenty-seven years of existence bet\\-een 
17.ja and I
HU the British nation has expended upon this )1 useum the respecta ble sum 
of .t:.i,(;OO,ono. The library attached to the )[useum, notwithstanding its 1,.jOO,OOO 
volumes, is as yet less rich than the Bibliothpque Nationale of Paris, but. being 
liberally supported, it increases rapidly, whilst its admirable arrangements 
attract to it scholars from every part of the world. The reading-room itself, a 
vast circular apartment CO\ ered by a dome 140 feet in diameter and 10ü feet in 
hei
ht, and lit up during-the eveuing by electric lights, is deserving our l
dmira- 
. lIrunel's tunnel cost !454.il5, the" subway" near the Tuwer only 1:16,000. The former consists, 
ho"en'r, of two ..rehed passages 1,200 feet long, 14 feet "idp, and 16} feet in height; whil
t the latter, 
th<JUgh 1,330 feet in length, is IDPn'ly an iron tub!' of 8 fept in dianll'tpr. 
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tion. In it are arranged a clas"ified catalogue in a thousand volumes, and 20,000 
works of reference, freely at the disposal of the readers. rnfortunately the 
)Iuseum authorities are much hampered for want of accommodation. Some of the 
most precious sculptures have had to be rclcgated to sheds or vaults, and many 
offers of donatiolls ha,-e been declined 0" ing to want of space.. 
The Xational Gallery occupies a magnificent site in Trafalgar 
quare, in 
which artesian wells send forth fountains of watl'r. There does not, ho,,- 
ever, e
ist another building in London which stands ,,0 much in need of an 
apology. True it is stated to be merely a temporary home for the great 
Xational Gallery, but the paintings have newrtheh""" been kept there for 
over half a ccntur
. The X ational Gallery started with a small collection of 
forty paintings, but purchases and donations have cau"ed it to grow rapidly. In 
a single year (l
j
) seventy-seven paintinl!s, of the ,-alue of 1:,U,OOO, were added 
to it, and it includes now more than a thousand paintings, together with 'Scveral 
works uf the sculptor's chi"eL The large fund" at its di!'posal have enabled 
its trustees to secure lllany of the most highly prized treasures of European 
collections. The old Italian !Schools are well rf'presentcd in this gallery, and 
paintings of the older master" are numerous, including the" Rai"ing of Lazarm," 
the j.oint production of Seba:-tiano del Piombo and )Iichacl Angelo, ('nrreg-gio's 
" )Iercun and Yenus" and" Ecce Homo," and variou'S paintings by Haff;td and 
. . 
other Italian masters. '\r e meet, like
 ise, with the masterly productions of 
'
elasquez, lIurillo, Rembrandt, Hubens, and Yandyrk, and with landscapes by 
Ruysdael and Hobbema. Two paintings by Turner have, by e
press desire of 
the arti"t, been placed side hy side 
 ith two similar work" hy CIa ude Lorraine. 
Dulwich Gallery, near the Crystal ralace, contains ,-aluahle painting" by 
)Im'illo, Yelasquez, and the Dutch masters. Yery considerable, too, are the 
prÏ-mte collections in London, including those in Bridgewater House, in 
Devonshire House, Grosvenor House, and other princely mansions of the 
aristocracy. 
South Km!'ington )[Ilseum possc,;;ses, next to the Briti:sh )Iuseum, the largest 
number of pricelc<:s art trea"ures. It was founded in H-l,jI as an aid towards the 
development of art industries, in which the Engli"h were confrs,.edly behind some 
of their neighbours, as was clearly demonstrated by the Exhibition held in the Yl'ar 
named. The museUlll includes quite an agglomeration of buildings. some of them 
of a provi"ional character; but a permanent edifice, in the pure"t style uf Italian 
Renai;;:sance, is rapidly approaching completion, and promises tu become one of the 
great ornaments of London. The collections exhiLited at South Kcnsington include 
an immense ,aricty of objects, but 0" ing to the provisional nature of a portion 
of the buil,1ings, it has not yet heen found po""ible to classify and arrange them in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Xeverthele..s progress is being made, and now 
and then the eye alights upon a masterpiece which commands admiration, quite 


· The expenditure of the 'Iuseum amounts to .tno,ooo per annum. It is\isited annu
ll
 by about 
650,000 p('rson
, of v. horn 115,000 make use of the reading-room for purpost s of r

"arch, each r. ,ldcr. on 
an average, consulting 12 volumes dail). The lil.rary increases at the rate of 35,OUO -.. olumcs a 
-ear. 
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irrespective of the locality m
signed to it. Even Florence might envy South 
Kensington the posse>õsion of some of the best examples of Italian Renai:"sance,. 
most prominent amongst which are seven admirable cartoons by Raffael, which 
produce almost the effect of fresco paintings. In addition to the articles which are 
the propC'rty of the museum, there is exhibited at South Kensington a most 
valuable" lo,m collection," intrusted to the authorities by wealthy amateurs, in 
order that artists and the public nm)' study its contents. Quite recently the 
museum has been enriched by the acquisition of the larger portion of the contents 
of the old India :Museum. These are exhibited in a series of rooms overluoking 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society, and nowhere else in Europe is it possible 
to meet with a largC'r collection of objects illustrating the histury and private life 
of the inhabitants of the Ganges peninsula. South Kensington is, indeed, becoming 
a "town of museums." The straggling galleries which surround the gardens of 
the society just named are filled with all kinds of objects, including huge cannons, 
ships' models, educational apparatus, portraits of eminent Englishmen, an anthro- 
pological collection, and maps. The new Natural History Museum occupies an 
adjoining site. It has recently received the precious mineralogical, geological, 
botanical, zoological, and anthrupological collections of the British Museum, 
which are the delight of the student, and some of the objects in which-as, for 
instance, the fossilised Caraib found on Guadaloupe-are of priceless value. The 
Patent Office )Iuseum adjoins the museum of South Ken"ington, and contains, in 
addition to numerous models, several ohjects, such as the earliest machines and 
engines constructed by Arkwright, 'Yatt, and 
tephen!-;on, which no mechanician 
can behold without a feeling of veneration. Parliament has at all times shown 
þ 
fa,'our to the museum in South Kensington, by "illingly granting the large sums 
demanded on its behalf by Government. During the first years of its existence 
the Department of f'cience and Art was enabled to spend annually between 
ÆIUO,OOO and Æ200.000 in enlarging its collections. t It is nevertheless to 
be regretted that a museum like this, which is at the same time It school of 
,nt and science, should haye been located in one of the aristocratic suburbs 
of London, far from the eentre of the town and the homes of the arti"ans 
who were primarily intended to profit by its establishment. In order to obviate 
this disadvantage, a branch museum has been opened in the indu>õtrial suburh of 
Bethnal Green, and, besides this, the art schools throughout the country are 
supplied with loan collections. 
London is particularly rich in special museums, some of which have already 
been referred to. 
\.mongst others which contribute most largely to the progress 
of science we may mention the GC'ological )Iuseum in Jermyn Street, founded by 
De la Hcche, and John Hunter's Anatomical )luseum in the College of Surgeons, 


· Perrot, R""te des Ih'IlX-i'[01ldes, 
Jai I, I8i8. 
t The Science and Art Department of South Kensington pxpends annually about .t330,OOO, in 
addition to wnich .t-!O,OOO an- voted for the maÍntermnce of the museum, and a considerable sum (in 1879 
.t8,OOO) for buildinb"B in course of construction. The expenses of the National Portrait Gallery and 
Pat,'nt ì\lll
eum, though popularl)' sllppo
ed to form part of the South Kensington Museum, are defruyed 
from other sources. 
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Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
ewral of the learned societies boast the possession of 
libraries and mluable scientific collcctions. The Hoyal Society, the Geological 

ociety (thc first of the kind founded), the Anthropological Institute, the Linnean 
Society, and more especially the Royal Geog-raphical, which has taken the initiative 
in so many voyages of exploration-all these societies prosper, and have the 
command of re,enues which enable them to increase their collections to the profit 
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of science.- The Zoological Society, installed in a portion of Regent's Park, owns 
the finpst collection of Ii,ing animals in the world, and attracts annually close 
upon a million ,isitors. There are Horticultural and Botanical Societies, both in 
the enjoyment of fine gardens, but they are far inferior to the Botanical Gardens 
at Kew, which are the richest of their kind in the world, and are maintained 


. The Royal Geographical Societ}" has nearly 4,000 members, and enjoys an annual income of 
1:12,000. 
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with the greatest liberality. On Sunday afternoons the extensive pleasure grounds 
attached to them are crowded with visitors, happy to escape the enllui of the 
town. Three museums and numerous conservatories are scattered within its 
precincts. ..:\ winter garden, covering an area of an acre and a half, is 
intended to afford shelter to plants of the temperate regions. The palm ston' 
rises to a height (If ß() feet, and walking amongst the tropical plants which it con- 
tains, we might fancy ourselves transported into a virgin forest of the 
 ew \V orId, 
if it were not fÎ)r the roof of glass visible through the fan-shaped foliage above our 
heads. There are many private gardens in the vicinity of London, and more 
especially near Chiswick, which almost rival Kew in the extent of their conserva- 
torics and the lu:xuriance of their vegetation. 
As to the Cry.;tal Palace, which occupies an eminence to the south of Londun, 
in the midst of a vast garden 200 acres in extcnt, it is essentially a place of 
recreation. The building contains, no doubt, many beautiful imitations of works 
of architecture and art, but the character of the entertainments offered to the 
public shows only too plainly that tunuscment is the principal object aimed at. 
The same may be said of the A lexandra Palace, commanding a magnificent prospect 
of wood;:. and meadows from its vantage-ground on 1Iuswell Hill. QuitE' recently, 
after twenty-five years of litigation, the City of London has obtained possesNion 
of Epping Forcst, an extensive tract of woodland to the north-east, which forms 
a most welcome addition to the puhlic parks of the metropolis. 
London, though it contain<; one-eighth of the total population of the TIritish 
Isles, i" not the seat of a university, lil,"p Oxford or ('am bridge, or even Durham 
or St. Andrews. True, 
ir Thomas Gresham, a wealthy London merchant, devised 
C'xtensi,-e estates, about {,he middle of the sixteenth century, for the purpose of 
endowing a school of learning; but this legacy, btated to be actually worth 
.f:J,ono,OOO,. was wasted by its guardians, and supports now merely a Col- 
lPge "here lectures are occasionally delivE'red to miscellaneous audiences. 
The Lniversity of London is not a teaching corporation, but an examining 
body, which dispenses its degrees to any candidate who may present himself, 
without exacting any other conditions than his competency. But though the 
superior school!; of London may not officially occupy the same rank as the colleges 
of ()"ford and Cambridge, they nevertheless turn out excellent scholars, and 
de,'ote more e:"pC'cially attention to experi.mental science and the exigencies of 
modern society. )Iedicine, almost completely neglE'cted in the old universities, is 
one of those sciences which may most suecE'ssfuIly be studied in London, where 
thE're are cleven medical schools connected with thE' puùlic hospitals, in addition 
to rniversity Oollege and King's College. Ulli,-ersity College e
cludes religious 
instruction altugether, and Hindus, Parsees, and Jews sit side by side with their 
Christian fellow-students; \\ hilst 1\ ing's College hases its course of instruction 
upon tl1e principles of the Church of England, interpreted in a spirit of liberality. 
'\V omC'1l ha,-c enjoyed the right of taking part in the course of education of 
Uniyersity Colll'ge since 18UD, and may present themselves for examination 
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before the authorities of the London University. Besides this, there are three 
colleges specially established for the higher education of women. 
There are four great public schools for boys- '\V estmin
ter, 
t. raul's, l\Ierchant 
Taylors', and Christ's Hospital; numerous middle-class schools, supported by 
corporations, societie
, or endowments; and a multitude of elementary schools. 
These latter are in a great measure under the administration of a School Board 
elected by the ratepayers, and it will convey some notion of thcir importance if 
we state that they are attended by close upon half a million of pupils.'" 
If London, notwithstanding its many great schools, is not the university centre 
of England, and is bound to recognise the prerogatives of Oxford and Cambridge, 
it may at all events claim to be the scientific, literary, and art centre of all the 
countries where English is the common tongue. It publishes more books than any 
other town, is the seat of the most flourishing scientific societies, possesses the most 
Yaluable art collections and the most famous exhibition galleries, and its boards 
confer distinction upon the actors who appear upon them. The most valued 
re, iews and journals, which may not only claim to be the" fourth estate JJ of the 
realm, but also sway public opinion throughout the world, are published in London. 
The newspapcr printing-offices are amongst the most wonderful industrial establish- 
ments of the metropolis, 
Loudon does not hold the first place amongst the industrial centres of the 
British Isles. It is not the equal of )Ianchester, Birmingham, èheffield, Leeds, 
or Gla
gow in any special branch of manufacture. Yet, if' the workshops and 
factories scattered through the various quarters of London could be combined 
to form a town hy themselves, it would very suon become clear that in the totality 
of its manufactures the metropolis is still the first town of England, and 
that the name of Cockneys, contemptuou
ly applied to all who live within 
the sound of Bow bells, has not been earned through a life of idleness. The 
majority of the factories lie within a huge semicircle, which hounds the City 
towards the east and south, and extends from Clerkenwell, through :-:pitalficlds, 
Bethnal Green, l\Iile End, Rotherhithe, and Southwark, to Lambeth; but there is 
not a quarter of the town where workmen engaged in some useful occupation are 
not to be met with.t London is more especially noted for its pottery, cutlery, 


· Population of school agp, Christmas, 18i8 . 
Childrl'n in l)rimary schools 
A vpr,lge dail v attendance. . . 
Total expenditure of Schooilloarrl, 18;9 
t Occupations of the inhabitants of London (18;1):- 
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fire-arms, maehinery of every description, watches, jewellery, and furniture. It 
builds a.nd fits out vessels, though on a much-reduced scale since the introduction 
of iron steamers, which can be more economically produced in the northern ports. 
The silk industry, first introduced by French Huguenots towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, still keeps its ground. Tan-yards, sugar refineries, and dis- 
tilleries are of great importance. The breweries are vast establishments, and the 
excise dues exacted from them considerably swell the rcccipts of the treasury. 
Nearly all of them have secured a supply of pure water by boring artesian wells, 
one of which descends a depth of 1,020 feet, to the beds of the lower greensand. 
A large proportion of the market gardens of all England lie in the vicinity of 
London, but thf'Y cannot compare with those to be seen around Paris. 

\.s a money market London is without a rival in the world. Even France can- 
not dispose of savings equal to those which annually accumulate in England, which 
latter enjoys, in addition, the advantag-es accruing from the universal practice of 
banking. The City of London probably has at its immediatc command a capital 
equal in amount to what could be furnished jointly by all the other money markets 
of the world, and this circumstance enables her, to the detriment of other countries, 
to take advantage of every opportunity for realising a profit that may present itself 
in any quarter of the globe.- The great bankers in Lombard Street, the worthy 
successors of th,ose Lombards and Florentines who first initiated Englishmen into 
the mystcries of banking, are applied to by every Government in distress, by mining 
and railway companies, by inventors de;;;irous of converting their ideas into ringing 
coin, by speculators of every description, There are but few Goyernment.s which, 
in addition to an official cnvoy accredited to the court of St. James, do not maintain 
a representative attached to the money-lenders in Lombard t;treet. Thanks to 
the iI.lformation which fIo" s into London as the centre of the world, the City 
capitalists are the first to learn where judicious investments can be made. Nearly 
every colonial enterprise is "financed" by London; the mines of t;outh America 
are being worked indirectly on behalf of the bankers of the City, who have also 
construct-ed_ the railways and harbours of Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Chili; and it is the city which nearly all the submarine telegraph companies of the 
world have chosen as their head-quarters. 
The first town of the world as a money markf't, London ranks foremost, too, as 
a place of commerce and a shipping port. It is the greatest mart in the universe for 
tea, 
offee, and most kind;;; of colonial produce. The wool of Australia and Africa 
finds its way into its warehouses, and foreign purchasers are compelled to replenish 
their supplies there. A large quantity of merchandise only reaches continental 
Europe through the port of the Thames as an intermediary.t 


· "', B
gehot, " LombHrd Strpet:- 
t Foreign trade of London (Exports and Imports) ;- 
1335 E333,160 18,3 
1,00 EIO.OOO,OOO 18,6 
1 i91 E31,000.000 18,9 
1825 E-l2,803,145 
For further details on the Trade and l:ihipping of London we refer the reader to the Appendix, 
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The commerce which London carries on with foreign countries has increased 
twenty-fold since the beginning of the eig-hteentb century, and continues to increase 
with every decade. The Port of London is a world of which we can form no 
notion unless "e enter it. In fact, legally no less than virtually, the "hole 
estuary of the Thame;; helongs to it.- It is bounded on the east by an ideal line 
drawn from the 
orth Foreland, near )largate, through the Gunfleet lightship to 
Ilarwich S aze. A few of the small ports emhraced within tbese limit;; enjoy some 
local importance, but are nevertheless mere l'lIclUU8 of tbe great port of London. 
They are outports established for the convenience of fishermen and traders, and 
may fairly be described as maritime suhurhs of London. As we leave the 
ore 
Light behind us and journey up to London, the number of vessels increases rapidly. 
Xot a group of houses on the bank hut a cluster ofV(',.,sels may he seen at anchor 
in front of it, nor a jetty but its head is surrounded by shipping engaged in dis- 
charging or receiving cargo. Above Sheerness the banks approach each other, and 
higher up we find ourselve" upon a ri,'er lined for miles by quays, where cranes are 
steadily at work hoisting grlJin from the holds of ships into granaries. At times 
we are hardly able to distinguish the houses along the banks, so closely packed is 
the shipping, and at frequent intervals long rows of masts may be seen stretch- 
ing a\\ay inland until lo:<t to sight in thf' distance. These rows mark the sites of 
dock-. 
Towards the close of last century the quay at which it was legally permitted 
to discharge certain kinds of merchandise only eJ\..tended from the Tower to 
Rillingsgate, a distance of 1,4,j0 feet. There were "tolerated" quays hcyond 
the:<e narrow limit,; but the conveniencés for landing merchandise "ere of so 
insufficient a nature as to constantly interfere with the conduct of commerce. 
It was difficult, moreover, to bring order into piles of men.handise deposited upon 
the quay, and the losses su
tained by pillage were estimated to amount annually 
to nearly half a million 
terling. )lost of the vessels were detained in the port 
for weeks and months, and were able only to discharge cargo by means of lighters 
communicating with the shore. 
::;uch a state of affairs c/)uld be permitted to exist no longer, more e
pecially since 
the wars of the French Re,'olution and the Empire had enabled London to become 
the intermediary of nearly all the trade which was carried on between continental 
Europe and the Sew "
orld. The merchants of London resoh-ed upon following 
the example set by Liverpool, which already had docks surrounded by ware- 
hou:<es, and able to accommodate not only ships, but also their cargoes. After 
a tedious discussion in Parliament, a Joint-Stock Company was founded for the 
purpose of providing London with its first docks The site ::,elccted lay at the 
neck of the peninsula kno"n as the Isle of Dogs, half-way between London 
and lliackwall. Pitt, in 11-\00, laid the foundation stone. The site was \\ell 
chosen, for vessels dra" ing :!4 feet of water were anle to enter the new docks, 
"ithout first being obliged to make the circuit of the peninsula. The great 
success of these docks demonstrated the necessity of constructing others. These 
· .. De jure maritimo et navali," 16;7. 
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1Vest India Docks had no sooner been completed than the East India Docks, 
originally reselTed to [ndiamen, but now open to all \'essels, were taken in 
hand. X ext followed the London Docks, still more important on account 
of their proximity to the City and the vastness of their warehouse8, more 
e8pecially designed for the storage of rice, tobacco, wine, and spirits. After 
these were constructed the 
t Katherine Docks, on the same bank of the 
river, and even nearer to the City than the preceding. In proportion to their 
size they are the busiest docks of London. In order to obtain the site they 
cover it was necessary to pull down 1,230 houses, inhabited by nearly 12,000 
persons. 
Since then works more considerable still have been carried out. The 
Victoria Docks, below the ri\er Lea, only recently completed, cover an area 


Fig. lOO.-THE DOCKS OF LONIJON. 
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of no less than 180 acres, and there is rea80n to believe that they will bc ahle, 
for some time to come, to meet the growing requirements of commerce. All the 
docks hitherto mentioned are on the left hank of the river, but though the right 
bank near London is of inferior importance, owing to its remoteness from the 
City, it, too, has been furnished with docks for the storage of timber and corn. 
Lower down, the right hank enjoys a commercial preponderance, for on it rise 
Dcptford, with its huge foreign cattle market, Greenwich, '\V oolwich, Gravesend, 
Sheerncss, and other towns. 
The Docks of T.Jondon do not at first si
ht strike the beholder as much as 
would be expected, for they are scattered throughout the meanest quarters of the 
town, and dwarfed by the tall warehouse" which surround them. If we would gain 
a true idea of the prodigious commerce carried on within them, we must be prepared 
to spend days, nay, weeks, ",ithin their limits, travelling from warehouse to ware- 
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house, from basin to basin, inspecting interminable rows of vessels of every size 
and description. examining the piles of merchandise imported from f'Vf'ry quarter 
of the globe, and watching the loading and unloading of vessels, Liverpool 
surpassf'S the capital in the value of its foreign exports, but lag
 far behind it as a 
port for the importation of wine, sugar, and colonial goods of every description. 
Altogether London is still the superior of Lin'rpool, even though the shipping 
belonging to its port be of somewhat inferior tonnage 
London, outside the City, is not in the enjoyment of municipal institutions, 
no doubt because Parliament dreads creating It rival which might overshadow it. 
Commercial and financial interests have their natural centres there, but not political 
ones. For purposes of local government London is divided into a multitude of dis- 
tricts, which in many instances overlap each other. 
o great are the confusiQll and 
intricacy of these administrative jurisdictions that but few Londoners take the 
trouble to penetrate their mystery, and are content to pay the rates and taxes 
on condition of being trouhled no further. The legislature has handL>d London 
over to the tender mercies of powerful gas, water, and railway companies, and 
given life to not a single local representative body strong and powerful enough 
to assert the claims of the ratepayers. As recently as lR.j5 London was governed 
by 300 distinct local bodies, counting 10,44R members, and exercising their 
authority by yirtue of 250 Acts of Parliament.. The City, which alone enjoys 
municipal institutions, forms virtually a town within the to"n, whilst the 
remainder of the metropolis is governed by 38 Local Boards or Y e",tries, :30 
BOllrds of Guardians for the administration of the Poor Laws, a )[etro- 
politan Board of 'Yorks, a School Board, and several other bodies, wholly or in 
part elected by the ratepayers. Even the Dean and Chapter of 'Vestminster still 
exercise a few remnants of their old municipal functions. These various bodies 
count no less than 8,Oì3 memhers, supported by an army of local officials. But 
notwithl'tamling this strange complication of the official machinery, and the 
financial confusion necessarily resulting from it, London spends less money than 
l}aris, and is burdened with a smaller debt, which is partly accounted for by 
the fact that most of the great public works have been carried out by private 
companies, and not hy the town. t The )Ietropolitan Police force::: is under the 
orders of the Home Secretary, but the City authorities maintain a police of 
their own.
 
The lletropolitan Board of ,V orks, whose 44 members are elected by the 
Corporation of the City of London, and by 38 parishes or local districts, is 
the most important of these local governing bodies. It has charge of the main 


· Firth, .. 
Iunicipal London;" Dexter," The Government of London;" Ravenstein, "Lnndon." 
t In 1875 the local authorities of the metropolis. mcluding the Cit)", expended 1:9,071,000, or 
1:2 15s. 9d. per head of the population. Of this sum municipal and sanitary ohjects absorbed 1:6,397,000, 
the maintenance of the poor- 1:1,723,000, and public education 1:895,000. The total debt amounted to 
1:22,688.000 (Captain Craigie, JOlll"lIaIOf the Stnfistical Swiety, 1877). In 18i8 the :\letropolitan Board aloM 
spent 1:3,680,000, and had a debt of 1:10,310.000, whilst the ::5chool Board spent 1:1,189,713. 
t 10,900 officers and men. In 1879 83,914 persons "ere arrested, of "horn 33,892 were drunk or 
disorderly; 14,562 were charged with burglary, roLbery, &:c.; and 10,856 "ith as-aults. 

 82.5 ome.'J's and mLn. 
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drainage, the formation of new streets, the supenision of the gas and water 
supply, the fire brigade,- and the public parks and gardcns. But, however 
great its influence, it is overshadowed by the powerful corporation which has its 
seat in the City. In H
:35, when the municipalities of the kingdom were reformed, 
the City of London was the only place of importance exempted from the opera- 
tion of that 
\.ct, and it continues to enjoy, up to the present day, its ancient 
pri,-ileges and immunities. uld English customs are preserved there to an 
es:tent not known elsewhere, except, pl'rhaps, in the decayed municipal boroughs 
whose maladministration has only recently been exposed in Parliament. The 
City is divided into 26 wards, and thesc into 207 precincts, the latter consist- 
ing sometimes of a single street. The inhabitants of each precinct, whether 
citizens or not, meet annually a few days before St. Thomas's Day, when the 
affairs of the precinct are disCUSSl'd, and the roll of candidates for election as 
comIIlon councilmen and inquest men is made up. The" 1Vardmote" meets on 
St, Thomas's Day for the election of a common councilman, and of other officials, 
including the inquestmcn charged with the inspection of weights and measures 
and the removal of nuisances. 
\.t this meeting only frcemcn of the City, who 
are also on the parliamentary voters' list, have a right to vote. Un the 'Ionday 
after Twelfth Day the inquestrnen of the wards attend before the Court of 
Aldermen sitting at the Guildhall, when the common councilmen chosen are 
presented. The wardmote likewise elccts the aldermen, but for life, and these, 
jointly with the common councilmcn, form the Court of Common Council, which 
thus consists of 2:3:3 memhers, 2ü of whom are aldermcn. The Lord )Iayor, 
whose election takes place annually on the 20th of 
eptembcr, presides O\-er the 
Courts of Aldermen and of Common r'ouncil, as well as over the" Common Hall " 
of the Livery. 
\s a rule the senior alderman who has not sen-ed the office is 
chosen Lord Mayor, the privilege of nomination heing vested in the Common Hall, 
that of election in tbe Court of 
\ldermen, and the same person generally holds the 
offi\'e only once for one year. The election is formally approved by the Lord 
Chancellor on behalf of the Crown. On the 8th of Xovember the Lord 
Iayor 
elect is sworn in before the Court of Aldermen, and invested with the insig-nia of 
his office, and on the day after, "Lord ::\Iayor's Day," he proceeds in state to the 
High Court of Justice, where he takes the uath of allegiance. Un his return to 
the City the proces!'.ion is joined by the Judges, her )Iajesty's )Iillisters, the 
foreign ambassadors, and other distinguished persons, to be entertained at a 
magnificent banquet at the Guildhall, the expenses of which are borne jointly by 
the Lord )Iayor and the two Sheriffs. The Lord )layor holds the first place in 
the City next to the sovereign; he is, ex 
tficio, a member of the Pri,-y Council, 
a Judge of the Central Criminal Court, a Justice of the Peace in the metropolitan 
counties, Lord-Lieutenant and Admiral of the Port of London, and Conservator 
of the Thames. In order to assist him in kecping up the traditional reputation 
of the City for hospitality, he is allowed an annual stipend of .1:10,OUO. 
. 505 mcn, with 4 floating fire-engines on the Thames, 32 .te.ml-enginc8, 112 manual enginf's, and 
129 fire-escapes. llptween 1,600 and 1, iOO fires break out annuall)", but 01 these less than 200 are 
described as .. 5erious." 
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The two Sheriffs are elected by the Livery on Midsummer Day, and their 
office, though one of distinction, is costly, for. like their chief, they are expected 
to gi\e annually a number of dinners. The Recorder of London is the chief City 
judge and official" orator;" the Common SCljeant presides in the City of Londun 
Court; an Assistant Judge in the Lord )[ayor's Court. A Chamberlain acts as 
City Treasurer. 
)[ost of the great companies date from the thirteenth or fourteenth centur
, 
though they ",pring, no doubt, from the guilds of Saxon times. Originally they 
were as,",uciation,., of per,-ons carrying on the same trade; but they are su nu 
longer, and only the Apothecaries, the Goldsmiths, the Gumnakers, and the 
Stationers are still charged with the exercise of certain functions connected 
with the trade they profe,." to represent. Out of a total of 79 companies, 73 
enjoy the distinction of being "Liyery Companies;" that is, the liverymen 
belonging to them are members of the Common Hall. An urder of IIl'ecedpnce 
is rigidly enforced by these companies, at the head of which march the )[ercers, 
Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinner", :Merchant Taylors, Haber- 
dashers, :-:'alters, Ironmongers, Yintners, and Cloth workers. 3[uch has been 
fabled about the enormous income of these companies, and there can be no doubt 
that they expend large sums in feasting. It must be said to their credit, at the 
same time, that all of them support charitable institutions, that sewral amongst 
them maintain excellent schools, and that if they do feast, they do so at their 
own expense. 


Sl RHEY.-A large portiop. of this county, with three-fourths of its inhabitants, is 
included in the metropolis, and nearly the whole of the remainder of its population 
is more or les" dependent upon London for its existence. The surface of the 
county, with its alternation of hill and dale, is beautifully diversitied. The chalk 
range of the Downs intersects it through its entire length, forming a bold escarp- 
ment towards the fertile valley of the Thames, and merging to the southward 
into the '\\ eald, not yet altogether deprived of the woods for which it was 
famous in former times. The Thames bounds the county on the north, and 
the tributaries which it reeeiw<; within its limits, including the ,\Yey, )[ole, 
and WandIe, rise to the south of the Do\\ns, through natural gaps in which 
they take their course to the northward. The vie\\s commanded from the 
Downs and from the hills in the Weald are amongst the most charming in the 
neighbourhood of London, that from Leith Hill extending mer a wild woodland 
scenery to the English Channel, whilst Box Hill. near Dorking, possesses features 
of a more culti,-ated cast. The Downs are.likewi"e of some strategical importance 
with reference to the metropoli;;, to the south of which they form a natural 
rampart. In the case of an im asion it is believed by military men that the fate 
of London will depend upon the re;;ults of a battle to be fought in the neighbour- 
hood of the "passes" which lead through them at Reigate and Dorking. and 
propositions have been freely made to enhance their natural strength by a chain 
of detached torts. Considerable portions of Surrey consist of barren heaths and 
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moorish tracts, but the greater part of the county i.. devoted to agriculture and 
market gardening. Hops are amongst its most appreciated productions. The 
manufacturing industry, excepting within the limits of London, is but of small 
importance. 
The river '\Vey, which pays its tribute to the Thames below Weybridge, 
rises in "Tiltshire, and soon after it has entered Surrey flows past the ancient town 
of Farl/fwm, which boasts a stately moated castle, the residence of the BisholJ
 of 
'\rinchester, and carries on a brisk trade in hops and malt. The height to the 
north of that town is occupied by the camp of Aldershot, whilst below it the '\Yey 
passes l\Ioor Park, where Dean Swift wrote his" Tale of a Tub" and made love to 
Stella, Lady Giffard's waiting-maid. Ilere also are the beautiful ruins of '\Vaverley 
Abbey. Between Farnham and Guildford the fertile valley of the Wey is bounded 
on the north by the "Hog's Back," a link of the Downs. The river first becomes 
navigable at Gorlalmil/g, which retains some portion of the stocking manufacture 
for which it was formerly celebrated, and has recently acquired fresh importance 
through the transfer to it of Charterhouse Rchool from London. Below this town the 
Wey escapes through a cleft in the Downs. This cleft is commanded by the town 
of Gllilr{t'ord, whose antiquity is attested by a Norman castle, a grammar school 
dating from the time of Henry VIII., and an interesting old church. Guildford 
has an important corn ma.rket, and posses"es large breweries. In the beauty of its 
environs féw towns can rival it, clumps of trees, carefully kept fields, ivy-clad 
walls, and shady lanes winding up the hillsides, combining to form a picture of 
rural beauty and tranquillity. Only a short distance to the north of the town we 
enter a heathy district in the vicinity of Troking. Before leaving this south-western 
portion of the county there remains to be noticed the small town of IImdemcre, 
close to the Hampshire border, which manufactures walking-sticks and turnery. 
Dorkillg, 10 miles to the east of Guildford, commands another gap in the 
northern Downs, and is seated amidst much-admired scenery. Xear it are Deep- 
dene, the seat of )11'15, Hope, full of art treasures, and the "Rookery," where 
:Malthus was born in 1 ì7G. Dorking is noted for its fowls. The :\10le, which flows 
near the town, derives its name from a chain of "swallows" into which it 
disappears at intervals. It runs past Lcatltf'rltead and CoMam, and enters the 
Thames at .J.lIoll'8cy, opposite Hampton Court Palace. 
R,,;gatc, near a third gap in the Downs, which here bound the lovely Holms- 
dale on the north, has deservedly grown into favour with London merchants as a 
place of residence. Near its suburb Redllill are an Asylum for Idiots and the 
Reformatory of the Philanthropic Society. Fuller's earth is dug in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
Epsom, in a depression on the northern slopes of the Downs, was a resort of 
fashion in the seventeenth century, when its medicinal springs attracted numerous 
visitors. The famous racecourse lies on the Downs to the south of the town, and 
not less than 100,000 persons have aS5 p mbled on it on Derby Da
r. EIl'ell, a 
small village near .Epsolll, has powder-mills. 
ear it is Nonsuch Park, with a 
castellated mansion, close to the site of an ancient palace of King Heury VIII. 
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All the other towns and villages of Surrey are hardly more than suburbs of 
the great metropolis. Foremost amongst them in population is ('po!/doll, an 
ancient town, with the ruins of a palace of the 
\.rchbishop of Canterbury (who 
now usually residt:s in the neighbouring 
\drlington Park), an ancient grammar 
school, and an old church recently restored. The"
 andIe, which flows past {'roydon, 
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affords Rome good fishing, and in its lower course sets in motion the wheels of the 
paper and rice mills of TV{IIIr1.
/('orfll. a 
outh-we8tern suburb of London. Other 
suburbs are lYOt'll'Oorl, Jlitchmn, Tooting, and JrimUcrlon, on the edge of an open 
gorse-covered heath, upon which the .National Rifle Association holds its annual 
gatherings. Amongst the towns and villages seated on the banks of the Thames, 
IlO-E 
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those of Putlll',/I, I({'1t., Richmond, and Killg8to/l (with Surbiton) are of world-wide 
renown. The park near Richmond is nearly f) miles in circumference, its sylvan 
scenery is of extreme beauty. and many fine distant views are commanded from it. 
Higher up on the Thames are ]Jfole8ey, JrT'altoll, IVcybridge, CllCrl8C!/, and Eyllam. 
KExT, a maritime cuunty, stretching from the Lower Thames to the English 
Channel, is of varied aspcct, and the beauty of its scenery, joined to the variety 
and nature of its productions, fairly entitles it to the epithet of "The Garden of 
England," aspired to by several of the other counties. The chalky range of the 
northern Downs traverses the county from the borders of Surrey to the east coast, 
where it terminates in bold diff.'3, perpetually undermined by the sea. These Downs 
are cleft by the valleys of the ri,-crs which flow northward to the Thames, or into 
the sea, and amongst which the Jhrent, the Medway, and the Stour are the most 
important. The country to the north of the Downs consists of gravel and sand 
overlying the chalk, but Shooter's Hill (146 feet), near '\V oolwich, is an insulated 
mass of clay. The fertile Rulmsdale stretches along the interior scarpment of the 
Downs, and separates them from a parallel range of chalk marl and greensand, 
which marks the northern limit of the 'Veald, within which nearly all the rivers 
of the county have their source. Extensi, e marshes occur along the Thames, on 
the isles of Grain and Sheppey, along the estuary of the )[ed way, in the tract which 
separates the Isle of Tllanet from the bulk of the county, and un the Channel 
side, where Romney )lar8h, famous for its cattle and sheep, uccupics a vast area. 
The agricultural productions of Kent are most varied. :More hops are grown 
there than in any other part of England, and vast quantities of cherries, apples, 
strawberries, and vegetables annually find their way to the London market. 
Poultry of every sort is large and fine; the rivers abound in tish; while the native 
oysters bred in the Swale, an arm of the sea which separates the Isle of :-ìhcppey 
from the mainland, are most highly appreciated for their delicate flavour. 
Kent, owing to its proximity to the continent, was the earliest civilised 
portion of England, but is now far surpd"sed in wealth and population by other 
counties. It has nevertheless retained some of its ancient customs and privileges, 
secured through the stout resistance which t.he yeomanry to the west of the )lcd- 
way opposed to the victorious march of the Conqueror. Ever since that time the 
inhabitants of the western part of the county have been known as " Men of Kent," 
those of the eastern di,'ision as " Kentish men." )[ost remarkable amongst these 
privileges is the tenure of land known as "gavelkind," in virtue of which an 
e"tate descends to all the suns in equal proportions, unless there be a testamentary 
disposition to the contrary. 
The north-westernmost corner of Kent, including the large towns of DC}Jt!òrd. 
Grccllwich, and Woolil'ich, lies within the limits of the metropolis. The famous 
dockyard of Deptfurrl, whence Sir Francis Drake started upon his voyages of 
adventure, was clo!>ed in It\í:!, and most of its buildings are utilised as cattle- 
sheds, sheep-pens, and slaughter-houses, for it is here that all foreign cattle mu
t 
be landed and slaughtered, in order that infectious diseases may not gain a footing 
in tbe country through theu di"persion. The Ua\"cn:sLourne, a !'Omall river which 
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rises III Cæsar's 'VeIl near Keston, flows past the old market town of Bromley, 
drives the mill-wheels of Lncisllflm, and separates Deptford from Greenwich. 
Greemt'icll is celebrated for its Ho;;pital, consisting of four blocks of buildings erected 
from designs by Sir Christopher \\
ren. The invalided sailors for whom this great 
work was erected know it no longer, they being paid a pension instead of being 
lodged and boarded, and their place is now occupied by the Royal Naval College 
and a 
anll :\[u;;eum. The old refectory, or hall, a magnificent apartment of 
noble proportions, is used as a gallery of pictures illustrating England's naval 
glories. On a verdant hill which rises in the centre of Greenwich Park, laid 
out by Le Kôtre, there stands an unpretending building. This is the Royal 
Ob::;enatory, rendered famous by the lahours of Flamsteed, Halley, Bradley, and 
)laskelyne, who have found a worthy successor in the prc."ent A;;tronomer-Royal. 
Thi::; Obsen-atory is fitted out with the most costly instruments. The initial meridian 
almost universally accepted by mariners throughout the world passes through the 
equatorial cupola forming its roof. btrange to relate, the exact difference in 
longitude between Greenwich and Paris is not yet known. It probably amounts 
to 2 0 20' 1.3",. but authorities differ to the extent of 400 feet. 
To Greenwich succeeds Tr()oltÚc/', which owes its growth to its great Arsenal, 
its barracks, :Military Academy, and other estublishments. The Arsenal covers 
a very large area, and is a great repository and storehouse, no less than a manu- 
factory, of guns, carriages, and warlike materials of eyer)" kind, not infrequently 
employing 10,000 workpeople. The dockyard was closed in ltiG9, and is now used 
for store::;. Xorth \Y oolwich is on the left bank of the river. Shooter's Hill, to 
the south of \Y 001 wieh Common, is famous for its views of London and the valley of 
the Thames. Clwrltoll, Blacklleatli, and Lee are populous places between 'Y oolwich 
and Greenwich, with numerous villa residences. CI/lÛd,llr8t, a few miles to the 
south, beautifully situated on a broad common surr{lunded by lofty trees, contains 
Camden House, once the residence of the antiquary after whom it is named. 
Kapoleon III. retired to this house, and died there an exile. 
Descending the Thames below \Y oolwich, we pass village after village along the 
Kentish shore, whilst the flat shore of Essex is but thinly peopled. Immediately 
below Plumstead 
larshes, on which some factories ha'\e been estahlished, we 
arrive at the pretty village of Erit/I, close to the river bank, with extensi,'e 
ballast pits and iron works in its rear. Dar(fonl, a flourishing place, where paper- 
making and the manufacture of gunpo" del' are extensin.ly carried on, lies on 
the river Darent, a short distance above its outfall into the Thames. Other paper- 
mills are to be met with at St. JJIary'.
 C/"f/,II, on the Cmy, which joins the 
Darent at Dartford. We next pass Grerlllliflir, near which, at the Swine's Camp, 
(now Swallscombe), the men of Kent, led on by 
tigand and Egheltig, offered such 
stout resistance to 'Villiam tlU' Conqueror. .Nort/
tfeet, with its chalk quarries, 
comes next, and then we reach Gra/"e.
elld, a shipping port of some importance, 
situated at the foot of gentle hills. The fisheries furnish the chief employment of 
the seafaring population, and most of the shrimps consumed in London are sent 
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up from Gravesend. Amongst the many seats in the neighbourhood of this town, 
Cobham Hall, in the midst of a magnificent park almost extending to the )Iedway, 
is the most important. The pleasure grounds of Ro.
llerâlle lie at the upper end 
of the town- A ferry connects Gravesend with Tilbury Fort, OIl the northern 
bank of the river, where Queen Elizaùeth in 1588 mustered the forces which were 
to resist the expected invasion of the I'\panish Armada. Tilbury, with other 
formidable works of defence on both banks of the river, disposes of means of 
destruction which would frustrate any hostile effort to reach London by way of 
the Tbames. 
8('['('1/001.:8, in the fruitful tract known as the H olmsdale, in the western part 
of the county, is famed for the beauty of its surrounding scenery. IÚlole, one of 
the most interesting baronial mansions, adjoins the town, whilst Clln-ening, full of 
interest on account of its historical associations, with a park extending up tu the 
far-seen Knockholt beeches, lies 4 miles to the north-west. 1f"'e8terlW1il, to the 
west of Sevenoaks, near the source of the Darent, and 1f"'rotlwm, to the north-east, 
at the southern cscarpment of the Downs, are both interesting old market towns. 
The :Medway, which flows through a region abounding in picturesque scenery, 
rises close to the famous old watering-place of Tilllúridge H-e/l.
, which o\\es more 
to its bracing air than to the medicinal virtues of its hot chalybeate 8prings. In 
the time of Charles II. the visitors to this place were lodged in Bmall cabins 
placed upon wheels, and the first church was only built in 16.:;8. The neighbour- 
hood abounds in delightful walks, and country seats are numerous. Pel/
I/l/J'lJt, a 
quaint old village, rises on the )Icdway, 7 miles to the north-east of the 'VeIls. 
Near it is Penshurst Place, which Edward VI. bestowed upon his valiant standard- 
bearer, 
ir \Yilliam 
idney, amongst whose desccndants were Sir Philip, the author 
of "Arcadia," and Algernon Sidney, whose head fell on the block in lßS:3. The 
Eden joins the )Iedwayat Penshurst. A short distance above the junction stands 
Hacr ('o.
tle, the birthplace of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 
Till/bridge, at the head of the navigation of the :Medway, is a town of con- 
siderable antiquity, with the remains of a castle (thirteenth century), a grammar 
school founded in 1.:;.j3, and several timbered honses. Wooden articles known as 
Tunbridgc-ware are made here, and hops are grown in the neighbourhood. The 
centre of the Kentish hop gardens, however, is ,;lIaÙI8tone, lower down on the 
:Medway, an interesting oIel town, with many gabled houses and other ancif'nt 
buildings. In 15G7 Fn,nch refugees introduced the linen industry into )Iaidstone, 
but that town is at present noted only for its hop trade. Annually during the 
"picking season" thousands of bbourers from London invade it and the sur- 
rounding villages. 
:Maidstone is the assize town of the county, but yields in population to the 
triple town formed by Rurlmdel', Stl"ood, and Clwt/wm, on the estuary of the 
:Medway. Rochester is thf' oldest of these three. It is the DlthrilJ of the ancient 
Britons, the Dllrovrinr of tbe Romans, the R(!tt.;c('(f.
t('r of the Saxons. Close to 
the river rise" the massive keep of the X orman castle erected in the time of 
William thf' Conqueror by Bishop Gundulph, the same who built the Tower 
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of London, as also the cathedral of Rochester. Chatham is a naval and military 
town. Its dockyard is the largest in the kingdom, next to that of 1'ort"1I10uth, 
and has been constructed in a great measure by con viet labour. Extensive 
lines of fortifications and detached forts envelop the three town
, and no second 
De Ruyter would now dare to sail up the )[
rlway und carry off the vessels 
sheltered by its fortifications. 
Not the least formidable of these have been erected at the mouth of the 
Medway, 10 miles below Chatham, on the isles of Grain and Sheppey. The 
former is in reality only a peninsula, whilst the latter is separated from the rest 
of the county by a shallow arm of the sea, known as the Swale. Sheernl'S8 
occupies the north-west point of the island, and its guns command the entrances 
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of both the Thames and the Medway. The site of the town, a quaking swamp, 
which had to be solidified by piles before houses could be built upon it, is hy no 
means hpalthy by nature, but by planting pines the sanitary conditions of the 
town and its neighbourhood have been much improved. QIll'('Itborollglt, close to 
Sheerness, has recently come into notice as the point whence a mail-steamer daily 
departs for Flushing. The stream of passengers, however, flows past this ancicnt 
town without leaving any mark upon it. At Sittingbournl' the train which 
conveys them to London joins the main line from Dover. Sittingbourne, and its 
neighbour JIi/toll, the latter at the head of a 
mall creek, have paper-mills, 
breweries, brick-kilns, and malting-houses. Parers/tam, at the head of another 
creek, like that of )lilton tributary to the Swale, has paper-mills, brick-kilns, 
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gun-cotton and gunpowder works, and oyster beds. It is the shipping port of 
Canterbury, and a place of con!'<iderahle antiquity, with an old abbey church of 
great size and beauty. Tf7Úl.4ab!e, another shipping port of Canterbury, lies 
farther to the east, and is principally noticeable for its oyster beds. The owners 
of the oyster fisheries here have formed a co-operative association, which divides 
the produce of the fisheries amongst its mf'mbers. 
The northern coast of Kent, and more especially the Islf' of Thanet, presenting 
its bold cliffs towards the German Ucean, abounds in watering-places much 
frequented by London pleasure-seekers, Herne Bay, though of recent origin, is 
rapidly rising into importance. A few miles to the east of it the towers of 
Reculver Church form a prominent landmark (see p. 151). JIargale, on the 
northern coa!'.t of the Isle of Thanet, is one of 'the most popular watering-places 
in the neighbourhood of London. Doubling the 
orth Foreland, with its far-seen 
lighthouse, we pass Broa,Mairs, a quiet place, with excellent sands for bathing, 
and reach RmJ/lJ[Jatf', a town which is almost as much frequented as )Iargate, and 
which has an excellent harbour. Pegwf'll Bay, which adjoins it on the south, is 
noted for its shrimp,;. 
The river Stour is tributary at present to the bay just named, but formerly 
flowed into the arm of the sea which separated the Isle of Thanet from the 
mainland. Sandwicll, a very interesting old town, with many curious buildings, 
st.mds on the alluvial tract through which the Stour takes its winding course. 
Formerly it was a place of very considerable importance, ranking next to Hastings 
amongst the Cinque Ports, but the alluvial soil washed down by the river has 
silted up the" Haven," and the sea lies now at a distance of 2 miles. A short 
distance to the north of it rise the ruins of the Roman castle of R/ltllpiæ (Rich. 
borough), perhaps the most striking relic of old Rome existing in Britain. Near 
its head the ::;tour flows past .LL.
lifOl"d, where there are the extensi,"e railway works 
of the South-Eastern Company; but the largest town within its basin, and historically 
the most interesting of all Kent, is ranfedJ!/I"!!, the Duro/"CI"I/llm of the Romans. 
Canterhury is perhaps the oldest seat of Christianity in England, and the venerable 
church of St. :Martin's, with its i,y-clad tower, partly constructed of Roman 
11rich" has been styled the "mother church of England," and dates back to pre- 
Saxon times. :-3ince the days of St. Augustine, Canterbury has been the seat of 
the Primate of all England, though at prpsent the Archbishop's principal residence 
is Lambeth Palace in London. Churches and ecclesiastical buildings of every kind 
abound in Canterbury, and constitute its indi,iduality. The bold mass of the 
cathedral towers above all. Founded in 1070, but destroyecl hy fire in 1174, the 
vast edifice has been almost completely rebuilt since the latter 
"ear. The 
church, as it were "a cathedral within a cathedral," is the work of "
illiam of 
Sens (11 H-Ilt-\
), and the olclt:-."t example of the pointed style in England. The 
choir is rich in precious monuments, including that of Edward the Black Prince. 
The shrine of Thoma,; à Decket, who wa" slain at the foot of the altar by order of 
Henry II. for Imn"ing the royal authority (1170), was a goal which attracted 
pilgrims from all parts of the world, and Canterbury grew rich on the oHerings of 
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all Christendom. Canterbury no longer holds its ancicnt rank as a place of 
commerce and industry, notwithstanding the navigable river upon which it stands, 
and the five railways which converge upon it. As a wool and hop market it is 
still of some importance, but the industries introduced by French or Flemish 
refugees in the sixteenth century have ceased to be carried on, and the population 
diminishes. Hut notwithstanding this, Canterbury, with its many churches and 
ancient walls, now converted into public walks, remains one of the most interesting 
and picturesque towns of England. 
The smiling town of Deal rises on the east l'oast of Kent, opposite thc dreaded 
Good\\in Sands, and is separated from them by the roadstead of the Downs. The 
boatmen of Deal are renowned for their daring, and only too frequently are their 
services called into requisition by vessels in distre!'". Of the three cabtles which 
Henry VIII. built tor the defence of the town, that of 
andown was pulled down 
in 18m, 0\\ ing to the inroads made by the sea, that of Deal is now in private 
occupation, whilst 'Yalmer Castle continues the official residence of the Lord 
'\\
 arden of the Cinquu l'orts-an honorary office, hcld in succession by some of 
the most distinguished men of the kingdom. The great Dukf' of ,\\r ellington died 
in this castle in 18.j2. 
Dorer, which retains in French its ancient Celtic appellation of Douvres, 
occupies a commanding position directly opposite to the cliffs rising along the coast 
of France. It is one of those towns which, not\\ ithstanding historical vicissitude!", 
the shifting of :'::.lIldbanb, and the changes of cunentl<, are able to maintain their 
rank as places of commerce. Its port, at the mouth of the Dour, which enters 
the sea between steep cliffs, offers the greatest facilities to vesse},,; crossing the 
"trait. DO\'er is the only one of the Cinque Ports which has not merely retained its 
traffic, but increased it, and this is exclusively due to the mail-steamers" hich 
several times daily place it in communication with Calais and Ostend.- ;Dover 
Harhour scarcely suffices for the many vessels which fly to it during stress of 
"eather, and propusals for its enlargement are under discussion. The Admiralty 
Pier is a noble work, e"tending 700 feet into the sea. It is composed of 
enormous rectangular blocks, formed into a \\ all rising perpendicularly from the 
sea. A vertical pier like this is exposed to all the fury of the waves lashed by a 
storm, but the recoiling waves enable vessels to keep at a safe distance. A 
powerful fort has been erected at the termination of the pier; for Dover is a 
fortress, no less than a place of trade. A picturesque em,tle occupies a command- 
ing site to the north. It consists of structures of many different ages, including 
even a Romanl}I/((1"o.
, or watch-tower. Other heights, crowneù with batteries and 
forh:, commanù the castle. Only a "hort distance to thc north of Dover, near 
St. )Iargaret's Bay and the South Foreland, preliminary works, with a view to the 
construction of a railway tunnel between France and England, have been carried 
out. It can no longer be doubted that this great work is capable of reali",ation. 
The rocks through which the tunnel is to pm;s are regularly bedded, and without 


. Over 180,000 passenger8 annually cross from DOH'r to Calais, as compared with 135,000 who go 
from Folkestone to Boulogne. 
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"faults." \Vill our generation, fully occupied in wars and armaments, leave the 
honour of once more joining England to the continent to the twentieth century? 
Polkl'8tone, under the shelter of a chalky range known as the" backbone" of 
Kent, possc,",ses advantages superior to those of Dover as a watering-place, but ranks 
fitr behind it as a place of commerce. Its trade with Boulogne is, nevertheless, 
of comiderable importance, and its fine harbour affords excellent accommodation 
to mail-steamers and "maller craft. Folkestone was the birthplace of Harmy, the 
discoverer of the-circulation of the blood, whose memory has been honoured by the 
foundation of a scientific institution. \Yalking along the top of the cliffs which 
extend to the west of Folkestone, we pass the pretty village of SOl/dgate and 


Fig. 103.-Do\ Ell 
Bcale 1 : 110.000. 
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Sho1"ncliffe camp, and reach Hytlir, one of the Cinque Ports. IIythe signifies 
" port," but the old town is now separated hy a waste of shingles from the sea, and 
its commerce has passed over to its neighbour, Folkestone. Hythe is the seat of' 
It School of :Musketry, and the low coast westward il" thickly studded with rifle- 
butts. The Royal :Military Canal extends from Hythe to Rye, in Hu:ssex, and 
bounds the Romney Marsh, famous for its 
heep, on the landward side. The 
principal town in this tract of rich meadow land is Nf'lo Romney, one of the Cinque 
Port
, though now at a distance of more than a mile from the sea. Lydd and 
Dymcll1U"clt are mere villages, interesting on account of their antiquity. There 
no\\ only remains to be mentioned the ancient municipal borough of Tenterden, in 
a fertile di:strict on a tributaty of the Rother. 
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ESSEX is a maritime count.y, separated from Kent by the Thames and its 
estuary, from )Iiddlesex and Hertford",hire by the rivers Lea and 8tort, and from 

uffolk by the Stour. Of the rivers which drain the interior of the county, 
the Huding flows into the Thamps, whilst the Crouch, Dlackwater, and Colne 
are directly tributary to the German Ocean. These latter e
pand into wide 
estuaries, forming convenient }Iarhour"" and are famous for the breeding of 
opters. The surface of the country is for the most part undulating. .A small 
tract of chalk occurs in the north-west, but loam and clay predominate, and 
form gentle slopes. The coast is much indented and broken up into flat 
islands. It is fringed by mar..hes protected l,y sea-walls and drainage works. 
:Most of the ancient forests have been extirpated, and it is only quite recently 
that the most picturesque amongst them, that of Epping, narrowly escaped 
destruction through the public-spirited action of the Corporation of London. 
Agriculture constitutes the chief occupation, the requiremf'nts of the metro- 
politan markets largely influencing its character. :Manufactures, particularly 
of baize, wpre formerly carried on upon a large scale, but are now of small 
importance. The fisheries, however, together with the breeding and feeding of 
oysters, constitute one of the sources of wealth. 
TVe8t 11alll, which include" :-itmtford and other placcs near the river Lea, in 
the south-wc!'<tern corner of the county, is, propcrly speaking, an ea"tern suburb 
of the metropolis, where numerous indu".tries, some of them not of the most 
sayoury nature, are carried on. The Hoyal Yictoria and .All1ert Docks here 
extend for nearly 3 milt-s along the northern bank of the Thames, between the 
Lea and X orth ,,- oolwich, and near them are iron works, ship-yards, and chemical 
wurks. Stratford has extensive raih\1IY works, oil and grease works, gutta percha 
factories, and distillerie;o. Plai8fOlc is noted for its market gardens. IValt!wIII8fOll', 
a short distance to the north, and on the westeln edge of Epping Forest, early 
became a fayourite resiòence with opulent citizens, and has still many quaint old- 
fashioned mansions embowered in trees. lralt!/((III, on the Lea, is famed for the 
remains of its ancient abhey. 
-\n old bridge connects that part of the parish 
which lies in Essex with ,,- altham Cross, in Hertford,hire, named from one of the 
crosses erected to mark the restin
-place" of Queen Eleanor's body. The Govern- 
ment gunpowder-mills are built abo\e "-altham Abbc)-, on a branch of the Lea. 
They cover an area of 160 acres, and the \arious Imildings are I'eparated by 
meadows and woods, as a safeguard against accidents. lIar/oil', now a quiet market 
town on the 
tort, a tributary of the Lea, formerly earricd on the manufacture of silk. 
EppiJ/g Fore>;f, "hich lies between the Lea and the L'pper noding, is named 
after a pleasant market town, the \icinity of which is famed for its dairy farms. 
Descending the noding, we pass rltippiJ/g ()1I!lar, lr((J/.
fI'ad, l(l"ord, and Barking, 
where are the remains of a Cistercian abbe)', not far abo\e the mouth of the 
river. flOIl!tò,.d, on the Rom, which enters the Thames l(ìwer down, is well known 
for its brewery. The ancient town of BrentlfOod lies to the east of it, III the 
midst of fine scenery. Its old Elizabethan assize-house is at present in the 
occupation of a butcher. There is a grammar school, founded in 1.:;.:;7. 
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There are no towns of note along the Essex bank of the Thames. Ram!tam, 
on the river Ingrebourne, about a mile from it, is the heart of a fert
le market- 
gardening district. It has an early Norman church. Purjlect is merely a small 
village. with lime and chalk quarries, aud a Government powdcr magazine. 
Tilbury, opposite Gravesend, with its old fort, has already been referred to. T/lUnlf'.
 
Iloz'PlI, joined to Lowtou bya railway, has not acquired the hoped-for importance, 
since foreign cattle are now obliged to be landed at Deptford; and only 801tlltel/d, 
near the mouth of the Thames, has made any progress as a watering-place. At 
S/lOrlJ//ryncs8, ;J miles to the east of it, a I10yal :-;chuul of Gunnery for artillery 
practice has been estahlished. 
The only towns on the Orouch are Billericay, a pretty market town, and 
Bl/l'IllwIII, which engages in fishing and oyster-breeding, on the estuary of the 
river. 
The Blackwater rises in the north-western part of the county, and flows 
past Braintree, Ooggeshall, Kelvedon, and 'Yitham to )Ialdon, where it is joined 
by the Ohelmer. Bl'Ilintref' is an old town, with narrow streets and many timbered 
houses. The manufacture of crape and silk is stilI extensively carried on there, 
and in the adjoining, illage of Bocking. Cogges/tall has manufactorie" of silk, 
plush, and velvets. The remains of the Oistercian abbey founded here by King 
Stephen in 11--:1::2 are scanty. Near ILl'lcedolt is Tiptree Hall, )Ir. 
Iel'hi's 
experimental farm, which attracts strangers from every part of the world_ JlrtldOIl 
occupies a steep eminence by the rivcr Ohelmer. Its port is accessible to vessels of 
:200 tons burden, and a brisk coasting trade is carried on through it. .llaldon is a 
very ancient town, and amongst its buildings are a church of the thirteenth 
century with a triangular tower, and a town-hall of the reign of Henry VII. 
)[alting, brewing, and salt-making are carried on. 
ear the town are the remains 
of Billeigh Abbey, and below it, at the mouth of the Blackwater, is the Yillage of 
}Jm,hrrll, the site of the Roman Ofh,ma. 
Chelmsford, the county town, stands at the junction of the navigable Ohelmer 
with the ('ann. 
t. :Mary's Church, partly dating back to the fifteenth century, 
the free school endowed by Edward Vr., the museum and shire-hall, are the 
most interesting buildings. Ohief Justice Tindal, whose statue stands in front 
of the shire-hall, was a native of Ohelmsford. Agricultural machinery is made, 
and the trade in corn is of importance. Great DI/I/IIIOW and TI/((xtrd are market 
towns on the Upper Ohelmer, and both have interesting old churches. 
Colrl/e>;ter, on the Oolne, t) miles above its mouth at Brightlingsea, is 
the largest town in Essex, and occupies the site of Colollia Camelodl/nl/III, the 
first Roman colony in Great Britain. Ample remains of Roman times still 
exist in the town wall; whilst the keep of the old Korman castle, double 
the size of the "
hite Tower of London, the ruins of St. Botolph's Priory 
Ohurch, and St. John's Abbey Gate, the last relic of a Benedictine monastery 
founded in lO!J(j, adequately repre!>ent the Middle Ages. The museum in the 
chapel of the castle is rich in Roman and other antiquities. The Port or 
.c Hythe" of Oolchester is too shallow to admit the huge vessels in which most 
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of the world's commerce is carried on now, and the maritime trade is conRequently 
not of very great importance; nor is the silk industry ill a flourishing condition. 
The celebrated Colchcster oysters arr taken in the Colne, and fattened 011 
" layings" at "?ivenhoe and Brightlingsea, or carried to the oyster parks of 
Ostend. lIa/.stead, on the epper ('olne, has silk and crape mills. 
::;ailing along the coast, we pass Clactoll and JValton-on-the-Nnzl', two small 
watering-places, and reach the ancient seaport and borough of llancicll, built in a 
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commundiug position at the conßupnce of the Stour and the Orwell. The harbour of 
Harwich is the best on the east coast of England, and during the wars with the 
Dutch it played a prominent part. Through tbe establishment (If a regular line 
of steamers, which connect it with Antwerp and Rotterdam, it has recently 
acquired importance as a place of commerce. Landguard Fort and several 
batteries defend its approaches. DOfCI'COllrf is a plea,:ant watering-place a short 
distance above IIarwich. Jlanningfref', at the head of the estuary of the Stour, 
carries on SOIlle trade in malt. 
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OHAPTER VII. 


EAST AKGLIA. 


(S\!FFOLK A"'D K OltFOLK.) 


GENERAL FFAT(jRES. 


HE two counties of Norfolk and /';uffolk form a distinct geographical 
region, extending along the shore of the German Ocean, from tbe 
shallow bay known as the '\Yash as far as tbe estuary of tbe 

tour. Originally these counties were conquered and settled by 
the Angles, and, together witb Oambridgesbire, they fonned the 
kingtiom of La"t Anglia, whicb submitted in 82:.3 to tbe sovereignty of tbe King 
of 'Vessex, but was for a considerable time afterwards governed by its own kings 
or ealdormen. Sub:"equently many Danel:! settled in tbe country, wbicb was 
included in tbe " Danelagh." 
In E"sT ANGLlA we meet with no elevations de!i>erving even the name of hills. 
The bulk of the country is occupied by chalky downs, known as the East Anglian 
Heights, and forming the north-eastern extremity of the range of chalk which 
traverses the whole of England from Dorsetshire to the HUllstanton cliffs, on the 
"r asb. Towards the west these heights fonn an escarpment of some boldness, but 
in the east they subside gradually, and on approaching the coast sink under 
tertiary beds of London clay and crag. 
The principal rivers are the Orwell, the Deben, the AIde, the Yare, and the 
"Taveney. The two latter flow into Iheydon "rater, a shallow lake 4 miles in 
length, from which the united stream is discharged into the Nortb Sea at Great 
Yarmouth. Formerly the Waveney had a natural outfall farther south, through 
Lakc Lothing, near Lowestoft; but a bar of shingle and !'<and having formed at its 
moutb, it bcC'ame necessary to construct a canal in order to afford vessels dire("t 
access to the upper part of the river. The "estern portion of the country is 
dmined by the Ouse and its tributaries. 
III no other part of England do we meet with so many marks of geological 
agencies as in East Anglm. At one period the Yare and "r aveney expanded into 
a wide arm of the :"Cd, whilst now they traverse broad plains abounding in marshy 
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flats, locally known as "broads" or "meres." This gain upon the sea appears, 
however, to ha,e been more than counterbalanced by losses suffered along parts of 
the coast where the I';ea, for centuries past, has been encroaching upon the land. 
The climate of East Anglia is colder, and the rainfall less than in the remainder 


Fig. l05.-GHEAT YAR'lOLTH A'D LO"EI>TOFT. 
From an Admiralty Chart. 
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of England; but the soil 1" nevertheless productiw, and agriculture is carried on 
with remarkable ;:u('cess, 80 per cent. of the total area being under cultimtion. 
-Wheat and barley are the principal crops grown. The manufactures establi:shed by 
Flemish and Huguenot refugees were of considerable importance formcrl)', but they 
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have now declined. The fishericl3, howcver, still yield a considerable revenue, 
notwithstanding that Yarmouth is no longer thc centre of the herring trade, 
haviug in a large measnre been supplanted by Peterhead aud other Scotch towns. 


TOPO[;}UJ'HY. 


SrFFOLK, the country of the "South Folk," is bounded on the south by the 
Stou1', which separates it from Essex, and on the north by the \Yaveney, which 
di.idps it from Norfolk, and extends from the German Ocean in the east to the 
lowlands of Cambrid
eshire in the west. Its principal ri,'ers Bow to tbe German 
Ocean, but tbe western portion of the county is drained by the Lark, which is 
tributary to the Ouse. 
Ilarer1Úll and Clare are small market towns in the upper valley of the 
Stour. Both engage in silk and coil' weaving, and Clare possesses, moreover, the 
ruills of an ancient :x orman stronghold, and of a priory of Augustine friars fuunded 
in l:!-!H by one of the Earls of Clare. At Sudbury the 
hour becomes navigable 
for barges. This town was one of the first in which Flemish weavers established 
themselves, and the manufacture of silk and crape still gi,'es employment to many 
of its inhabitants. Thumas Gainsborough, the artist, was born here. IIadleiglt, on 
the Brett, an affluent of the Btour, was one of the ancient centres of the woollen 
trade, and the neighbouring villages of Kersey and Lindsey are supposed to have 
given their names to certain well-knuwn fabrics. 
Ip.Slfid" the capital town of the county, stands at the bead of the estuary of 
the Orwell, and its ducks are accessible to vessels drawing 15 feet of water. It 
is a picturesque place, with fourtcen churches and several interesting old buildings, 
It was distinguished at one time for its linen trade, and is still a busy place, 
with famous works for the manufacture of agricultural implements and other 
industrial establishmpnts. Its coasting trade is very considerable. Stolf"marl.rt 
is a thriving town near the head of tbc Gipping, which enters the estuary of the 
Orwell. It has a gun-cotton factory. 
TVoodbridge, at the hcad of the estnary of the Deben, occupies a position analogous 
to that of I pswich, but is a place of .ery inferior importance, though enjoying 
a great reputation umongst horse-breedcrs. Travelling northward along the coast, 
we pass Orford, with tbe remains of a fan
uus IIld castle, on the estuary of the AIde, 
at the back of Orford Kess; Aldeburgll, or Aldborougll, a small seaport and fishing 
station, the birthplace of Crabbe, tbe poet; DUll/tic", a place of importance 
formerly, but now merely a small watering-place; and Soutlllmld, noted for its 
mild climate. III I::\outhwold or Sole Bay was fought in 1ljj2 a great naval battle 
Letween the allied English and French fleets and the Dutch. 
LOIl"C.
to.ft is pieturesquely seated upon an eminence to the north of the canal 
whicb joins Lake Lotbing and the \\T aveney to the sea. It is a curious old place, 
with narrow streets, or .. scores," and gardens sloping down to tbe "Denes," a 
deserted tract of sbingle intervcning between tbe cliffs und the sea. Xew 
Lowe:"toft, one of the most cheerful watering-places of England, lies to the south 
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of the harbour. For its prosperity Lowe,,;toft IS almo::;t cxclusiwly dependeut 
upon be,t"ide visitors and its herring fishery, which employs 3,jU boats. Its 
harbour is formed by two vast piers, and a canal connects it with Lake Lothing, 
which thus constitutes an inner harbour. Bcccles and Blll/gay are towns pleasantly 
seated upon the navigable 'Va veney. They both ('any on a brisk trade in corn, 
and Dungay engages, moreover, in the silk trade und in book-printing. 
Bury St. EdlllUlIlls, the capital of "
estern Suffolk, occupies a pleasant position 
near the head of the river Lark, and is famed for its salubrity. It acquired fame 
and wealth as the resting-place of S1. Edmund, :King of East Anglia, who was slain 
b
' the Danes about the year 8iO. Its abbcy became one of the wealthiest aud 
most powerful in England, and its remains, including a great X orman tower built in 
1090, are even now of great intercst. But though Bury has ceased to bc the great 
religious centre of Eastern England, and wealth is no lungeI' poured in its lap by 
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crowds of pilgrims, it is still a prosperous place, carrying on a large trade in corn, 
brewing an excellent ale, and manufacturing agriculturalmachincry. Ickll'ortll, 
in its neig-hbourhood, is a residence of the :Marquis of Bristol, and, ..tanding on high 
ground, it forms a conspicuous landmark. 
Thl'(ròl'd, on the Little Ouse, to the north of Bury, is one of the most ancient 
settlemcnts in the eastern counties, and was a ('hief re!'idence of the East-Anglian 
kings. In the reign of Edward III. it is said to have contained twenty churches 
and eight monasteries, and the colvsi'al earthworks which coyer the" :.\Iount," or 
"Castle Hill," bear witness to its former importance. It has settled down now 
into a quiet market-place, d!'pendillg upon the neighbouring farmers for its existence. 
].,'ell'/l/ar!.:ef, on the western border of the county, and partly in Cambridge::.hire, 
is famous as the" metropolis of the turf," and the virtual head-quarter
 of the 
Jockey Club Newmarket Heath, the site of the racecourse, lies to the west of 
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the town. Seven meetings take place annually-tbe Craven, on Easter )Ionday, 
and tbe Hougbton on tbe 3rd of October, being tbe most famous. There are 
numerous stables belonging to trainers in the outskirts of the town, and about 400 
horses are kept in tbem during the greater part of the year. 
NORFOLK, the country of tbe " North Folk," is occupied for tbe greater part by 
the East Anglian heights, and most of its ri'"ers wend tbeir way eastward to the 
'Yare, and, having been gatbered in nreydo
l "Tater, are discbarged into the 
German Ocean at Great Yarmoutb. The western portion of tbe county, bowever, 
forms part of the district of the Fens, and is draincd by the sluggish Ouse. 
NOl"lâclt, the capital, is seated on the river 'V cnsum, the cbief feeder of the 
Yare, and is one of the most interesting cities of England. The Norman keep of 
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the castle, towering over a lofty mound, forms tlw most conspicuous feature of the 
town. It is uscd now as a gaol. 
ear it stand" the modcrn shire-ball, and at 
its foot an extcnsive cattle market, The cathcrlral, in the main a Xorman edifice. 
the first stone of wbicb was laid in 1006, stands on the low ground near the river, 
whicb is here spanned by a vencrablc bridge constructed in 13!J.J. In addition, 
there are numerous ('hurcbes dating hack to the fourteenth f'cllÌury, and to a 
stranger not deterred by the intricacy of its streets, K orwich presents many 
otber buildings full of interest. Forpmost amongst thesc arc the (
uildhall in tbe 
market-place, St. 
\.ndrew's Hall in an old monastery, the Bishop's palace "ithin 
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the cathedral precincts, and a grammar school lodged in an ancient charnel-house. 
There are also fragments of the old walls and gates. The town possesses a puhlic 
library of -!O,OOO vIIlumes, a museum, and a Literary lnstitution. Plal'ed in the 
centre of a fruitful agricultural district, famous for its cattle and the beauty of its 
horses, it is only natuml that 
orwich should ha\e become a great mart of 
agricultural produce; but it is at the same time a manufacturing to\\ n of no 
mean importance, although in this respect it is now merely the shadow of its 


Fig. 108.-
oltwICH. 
From the Ordnance Map. Scale 1 : 30,663. 
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former self. In the sixteenth century about four tboll"and Flemings, driven from 
their homes by the f:panish Inquisition, "ettled in Xorwich and introduced the 
woollen trade. Tbese were subsequently joined hy French ITu,!?'uenots skilled in 
making brocades and velvets as well as elock;; and watches. In Defoe's time the 
city and its neighbourb(Jod employed 1 ?O,OOO workmen in its woollen and silk 
manufactures. In the present day the staple trade of X 01'\\ ich is boot and shoe- 
making. Besides this tbe manufadure of bomha"Ül", crupe", eamlets, and other 
fabrics of worsted, mohair, and silk, is carried on, and there are oil-cake factories 
111-E 
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and mustard works. The river belo,," the town has been made navigable for 
vessels drawing 10 feet of water, but Great Yarmouth is virtually its seaport. 
One of the decayed seats of the linen and woollen industry is AyMtam, LO 
miles to the north of 
orwich, at the head of the navigation of the Bure, a cheerful 
tm\n in a well-woo(h'd country, known as the" Garden of 
orfolk." Near it 
are the villages of _Nort/l Trr(MW/n and Wnr8tf'fld, the latter notable as the place 
where Flemings first manufactured the fabric known as worsted. East Dcrelwm 
and TV!lnlOlldllfllll are towns to the west of 
 orwieh, the former a flourish- 
ing place surrounded by market gardens and orchards, the latter of no note 
since the dissolution of the Benedictine priory around which it grew up. The 
poet Cowper lies buried in the fine old parish church of East Dereham. Di88, on 
the 'Yaveney, is a quaint old market town with a remarkable church. 
'Ve have stated above that the great rivers of X orfolk converge upon Brey- 
don "rater, and thus Great Yarmouth, which occupies a flat tongue of land at the 
mouth of the Yare, possesse:s considerable advantages for carrying on an exten:sive 
commerce. The town consists of two portions-the old town, which faces the 
YarC', and the modern town, opening on the Marine Parade. A quay, planted 
with lime-trees and lined with curious old houses, extends for nearly a mile along 
the river, amI terminates in the south with the 
 elson Column, a Doric pillar 144 
feet in height, and surmounted by a statue of Britannia. This is the busy part of 
the town, whilst the Parade, with its two piers, is the chief place of resort for the 
numerow; excursionists who visit the town during the summer months. But it 
is neither as a watering-pla('e nor as a commercial port that Yarmouth prospers 
most, for its wealth depends upon its herring and mackerel fisheries, which employ 
a large part of the population. As early a:s the thirteenth century, and long before 
Beukelszoon's alleged invention, the fishermen of Yarmouth knew how to cure the 
herrings they caught. The inhabitants of the town claim to be descended from a 
Danish colony which estahlished itself on thi:s coast soon after the 
axon 
conquest. :Many words of Scandinavian origin are pre:sen-ed in the local dialect. 
Thus the navigable channels betwepn the banks which slárt tIll' COilst are known 
as " Gats," as on the coast of Denmark. Yarmouth Roads, which are protected by 
these sand-banks from the fury of the :North Sea, present the only secure anchorage 
between the Humber and the Thames, and whole fleets of colliers and coasting 
vl'ssds may sometimes be seen riding there. 
('rolll'r is a pretty fishing and watering place on the Borth coast of Norfolk, 
which here forms cliffs nearly 200 feet in height. Its vicinity furnishe" ample 
proof of the rapidity with which the cliff:s are heing undennined by the sea, for 
lull(I,.:lip
 meet the eye in every direction. Clf'!I, or (,leytoll-llf'xt-t!le-Sea, to the 
west of Cromer, is a small seaport in an uninteresting flat country. Trell.s-lIe.d- 
tlle-S,,(/, on a small creek which forms an indiffercnt harbour, carries on some 
trade in corn, coab, timber, and salt. 
 car it is Holkham Hall, the magnificent 
seat of the Earl of Leicester. r t has a memorial column erected to 
Ir. Coke, 
who was deservedly honoured for the agricultural improvements he introduced. 
and was created Earl of Leice:ster in 18:.37. 
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King's Lynn is the principal town in that part of the county which is drained by 
the river Ouse. In former times it was a place of considerable importance, and 
carried on a great trade with Flanders, the Hanse Towns, and the Baltic ports; 
but its commerce fled when its harbour hecame silted up. R('cently, however, 
a mn-igable channel has been constructed through the mud and sand-banks 
which intervene between the town and the "dccps" of the 'Vash, and vessels 
of :300 tons can now enter the Alexandra Docks with every high tid('. Flax- 
dn.s"ing and machine-making are carried on in the town, and sand, used in thf' 
manufilCture of glass, is enumerated amongst the articles of export. There are 
several quaint old buildings, including a Guildhall, and a custom-house" that might 
have been bodily imported from Flanders;" and one of the ancient to\\ n gates 
still remains. Sandringnam, a country seat of the Prince of 'Vales, lies about 8 
miles to the north of Lynn. Dou'nll((/Il J[((rkl'f, on the Quse above Lynn, carries 
on a bri",k trade in butter. S/l"a.!t1ulIn, in the upland to the east of the Quse, is a 
well-built market town. Castle Acre, with the picturesque remains of a priory, 
lies about 4 miles to the north of it. 
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THE BASIN OF TIlE WASH. 


(BEDFORD
HIRE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, HU:oiTINGI>O:oiSHIRE, KOHTHA:lIl'TO:\8I1lRE, RUTLAND, LINCOL:oiSHIRB.) 


GENERAL FEATURES. 


HESE are the English Ketherlands, and one of the districts even 
bears the name of Holland-and that with perfect justice. The 
aspect of the two countries is precisely the same. As in Holland, 
so in the district of the Fpns, the country forms a perfect level, 
and a traveller sees trees, houses, windmills, and other elevated 
objects rise gradually above the horizon, like ships on the ocean. The country of 
the Fens occupies an area of nearly 1,200 square miles, and it is intersected by 
innumerable artificial water channels-some of them broad like rivers, and capable 
of bearing large vessels, others mere drains, whose direction is indicated from afar 
by a fringe of reeds. The waters would flood nearly the whole of this region if 
artificial means were not employed to get rid of the excess. The coast, the rivers, 
and the canals are lined by embankments, which prevent the water from invading 
the adjoining fields and meadows. Trees are scarce; only willows are reflectf'd in 
the !;luggish waters, and here and there elumps of verdure surround the isolated 
homesteads. The soil of English Holland is also the same as that of the Nether- 
lands. In a few localities clayey soil of exceeding fertility slightly rises above 
the surrounding plain, and here the most ancient yillages of the country are 
found. As a rule, the soil consists of peat, which has gradually been trans- 
formed by cultivation. The district of the Fens lies, moreover, at a higher 
level than the greater part of veritable Holland. It has been raised by warp- 
ing, and as there are no "polders" whose level is inferior to that of the sea, 
the danger from inundation is very much less. In 1613, however, several villages 
were overwhelmed by a flood, and an extensive tract of productive land converted 
temporarily into a marsh, but since that time the sea has not again broken through 
the embankments which form its bounds. The rainfall is less considerable than in 
the 
etherlands" and the floods of the small rivers which intersect the lowlands 


· Average minfall in the basin of the \Vash 
Holland 
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22 inches. 
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Lorderillg upon the "
ash are consequently not at all comparable to those of thl' 
Meuse or Rhine. Hence the inhabitants of the country of the Fens have not 
recently been called upon to contest with the elements the possession of the soil 
which bears their habitations. 
The geological history of th(' two countries is the same, for the sea has !'truggled 
for the possession of both. Near Peterborough, at a distance of 25 miles from 
the actual coast, oysters and molluscs have been found in large quantities, mingled 
with fresh-water shells. In "
hittlesea _Mere, now drained, the bones of seals 
have been discovered by the side of those of other animals, and at W aterbeach, 


Fig. 109.-THE WASH. 
bCl\le I : 240_000. 
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within 10 miles of Cambridg-e, the remains of a whale have been unearthed. 
There can be no doubt that the whole of this district of the Fens was formerly 
covered by the sea, and formed a huge marine estuary.- But at the glacial ppoch 
the country had already emerg-ed, for everywhere beneath the recent alluvial deposits 
we meet with gravels and houldcr clay, and at that time a broad plain probably 
united England to the continent.t Even after the g-lacial epoch, when oscillation 
of the soil and erosive action of the sea had completely chang-ed the face of the 
country, the district of the Fens yet retained a sufficient elevation to become the 


· Evans, " Ancient Stone Implements of Grel\t Britain." 
t Ramsay," Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain." 
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residence of human beings. This is proved by the flint weapons and implements 
which, together with fresh-water shells and the bones of oxen and mammoths, have 
been discovered on the river terraces along the Ouse. 
The peat of the Fens in several places attains a thickness of 10 feet. As in 
the peat of the Netherlands, there are embedded in it the remains of ancient 
forests, the bones of wild boars, stags, and beavers, and more rarely weapons 
and boats which belonged perhaps to the ancient Britons. It has been noticed that 
the most elevated peat yields oak, whilst that nearer the sea conceals only ancient 
forests of fir.- In proportion as the soil subsides these buried trunks of trees 
come to be nearer the surface, just as in Holland, and very frequently the plough- 
share strikes against them. There are localities where the wood recovered from 
the peat suffices for the construction of fences-. 
The embankment and reclamation of these lowlands were begun more than 
eighteen hundred years ago. An old embankment, traces of which are still visible 
a few miles from the actual coast-line, connects all those towns which are known 
to have been Roman stations. The Normans raised powerful dykes along the 
l'i ver 'Yelland for the protection of the adjoining flats, but the drainage works on a 
really large scale date back no further than the seventeenth century, and were 
carried out by a company formed by the Earl of Bedford. It is from this circum- 
stance that a large portion of the Fen country is known as the Bedford Level. Later 
on Dutchmen, taken prisoners in a naval battle fought in 1632, were employed in 
the construction of canals and dykes, and the lessons then conveyed proved very 
profitable. Xot a decade has passed since without the extent of cultivable land 
having been increased at the expense of the sea. A line drawn through the ancient 
towns of 'Yainfleet, Boston, Kpalding, 'Yisbeach, and King's Lynn approximately 
marks the direction of the coast in the l\Iiddle Ages. The towns named have 
travelled inland, as it were, ever since, and new dykes and embankments are for 
ever encroaching upon the bay of the 'Ya8h. Propositions have even been made 
for blotting out that indenture of the sea altogether. Natural obstacles would not 
prevent such a work from being carried to a happy conclusion, for the 'Yash is 
encumbered with banks of sand and mud, which would a:-.sist such an embank- 
ment_ )[an) of the towns, villages, and homesteads whose names terminate 
in "beach," "sea," "mere," or "ey," proving that formerly they were close to the 
sea, and even on islands in the midst of it, now lie 5, 10, or even 30 miles 
inland, and a few shallow meres are all that remain of an estuary which at 
one time extended inland as far as the Cam, Huntingdon, Peterborough, and 
Lincoln. 
The islands which rose III the midst of this estuary were formerly of great 
historical importance, for they provcd an asylum to the persecuted of every race. 
Quaking bogs and mar8hes enabled Ditmarschers, Frieslanders, and Batavians to 
maintain their independence for a considerable time; and similarly the inhabitants 
of the Fen country, too, repeatedly endeavoured to throw off the yoke of their 


· John Algernon Clurke, "On the Great Level of the Fens" (Journal of tile .Agricultural Society of 
England, vol. viii.). 
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masters. They might ha.e finally succeeded in this had their half-drowned 
lands been more extensive, and the facilities for communicating with the continent 
greater. ""hen the 
axons invaded England the people of the Fens fled to the 
islands of Ely, Rams-ey, Thorn-ey, and others, and for a considerable time they 
resisted successfully. At a later date the 
axons and Angles established their 
" Camp of Refuge" in the Isle of Ely, and under the leadership of Hereward they 
repeatedly routed their Xorman oppressors, until the treachery of the ecclesiastics 
of Ely put an end to their resistance.- But the spirit of independence in the 


Fig. llo.-THE FENS OF "-I
IJEA"H A:o.D PETERIJOROIGH. 
Scale 1 : IS2,OOO 
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people was not wholly crushed; it rallied many of them to Cromwell's standard 
in 1645, and survives to the present day. 
The Ouse, X en, 'Velland, and "-itham, which traverse this lowland region, 
have frequently changed their channels even within histprical times. They can 
hardly be said to take their course through valleys, but rather spread themsehes 
over wide flats, and before they had been confined within artificial banks they 
stagnated into vast marshes. The actual channels of these rivers are altogether the 
work of human industry. Xumerous" learns," or" eaus," a French term evidently 
introduced by the Xormans,t discharge themselves direct into the sea, but their 
mouths are closed by sluices, and these are kept shut as lung as the tide rises. 
Thanks to the innumerable drains now intersecting the plain in all directions, 


. Augustin Thierr)"," Hi.toire de la conquête de l'Angleterre par les :Kormandes." 
t Ebtobb," Historical Account of the Great Level of the Fens. ' 
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most of the windmills which were formerly employed, after the practice common 
in Holland, to raise the water into artificial channels, can now be dispensed with. 
and even steam-engines need not be kept at work to the same extent as formerly. 
It happens unfortunately that the interests of navigation and agriculture are 
irreconcilable; for whilst mariners demand that the water be retained in the 
channels by means of locks, so as to render them navigable, the agricul- 
turists desire to see the water carried off to the sea as rapidly as possible. They 
point to the lock which obstructs the discharge of the Witham as to the principal 
cause of the dampness of the soil around Boston. The removal of this lock, they 
say, would enable them to dispense with tifty steam-engines and two hundred and 
fifty windmills which are now incessantly engaged in the drainage of the Fen" 
near that town. The river \Vitham is subject to a. "bore" of considerable force, 
though less powerful than that of the Severn. On the eastern coast of England 
this phenomenon is known as " eagre." 
A range of heights of inconsiderable elevation separates the basin of the "
ash 
from that of the Humber, and presents a precipitous front towards the plain of 
Central England. It is composed of liassic and oolitic rocks, which sink down on 
the east betwecn the tertiary clays and alluvial fonnations which occupy the greater 
extent of the region now under consideration. In the south and west the cretaceous 
downs, known as the East Anglian Heights, form a steep escarpment of slight 
elevation. They dip beneath the 'V ash , and reappear to the north in the Lincoln 
\V olds. 
Of all rivers which wend their sluggish course towards the 'Yash, the Ouse is 
by far the most considerable, and when that bay of the sea shall have been 
converted into dry land, the \Vitham, \\
 elland, and 
en will become its tributaries. 
The Ouse rises near the southern border of 
orthamptonshire, traverses in its 
upper course the ('omlty of Buckinghamshire (see p. lü2), crosses Bedfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire, and finally the western part of Norfolk, on its way to the \Vash, 
which it enters below King's Lynn. 
The six counties which lie wholly or for the most part within the basin of the 
Wash depend almost solely upon agriculture. Their soil is of exceeding fertility, 
and scarcely :mywhere ehe in England do crops equally heavy reward the labours 
of the husbandman. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


BEDFORDSIIIItE consists III the main of a fcrtile clayey plain, traversed by the 
Ouse, and bounded on the south hy the steep escarpment of the Chiltern Hills, here 
known as Dunstable and Luton Downs, and on tbe north by an uulitic upland. 
which separates it from 
 orthamptonshire. Agriculture and market gardening 
arc the principal occupations. Pillow lace is manufactured, though to a smaller 
extent than formerly, and 8traw plait for bats is marle. 
BCl{tOI'd. the capital of the county, is ph'asantly situated on tbe navigable ()us('. 
It is noted for its grammar school and charitable institutions. Agricultuml 
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implements, lace, and straw plait are manufactured. 
literary institution, and an archæological museum, 
the neighbouring village of EMo/l', and the town 
objects connected with him. 
Tro[mrn is a quiet market town near the western border of the county, famous 
on account of the magnificent mansion of the Duke of Bedford C\\T oburn Abbey), 
which stands in the centre of a park 3,:")00 acres in extent. Fuller's earth IS 
procured in the neighbourhood. 
Leigldoll Bu;:,;;ard, an old country town, is gi, ing signs of renewed life since it 
has become a principal station on the London and Xorth- \\T estern Railway. 
Biggks/mdc, on the lyel, a navigable tributary of the Ouse, has been almost 
wholly reconstructed since 1 ì85, in which year a conflagration laid it waste. Dun- 
stabk, at the nort,hern foot of the Chiltern Hills, has intere"ting remains of a priory 
church founded by Henry 1. The quarries in the Downs pre"ènt many features 
of interest to the geologist. borne of the neighbouring hei
hts are crowned "ith 
British earthworks. Luton, a straggling place with a remarkable Gothic church, lies 
beyond the Chiltern Hills, in the valley of the Thames. It is the centre of the trade 
in straw hats and bonnets, the plait for which is made in the neighbouring .illages. 
Hl:XTI:XGDO:XSHIUF stretches from the Xen in the north to beyond the Ouse in 
the south. Its surface is gently undulating in the west, but the north-eastern 
portion is for the most part embraced within the district of the Fens. 
Huntingdon, the county town, is pleasantly seated upon the Quse. An ancient 
stone bridge, erected before 12.j
, connects it with its suburb of GodmanclU'l;{cr, 
the site of the Roman station of DU1'o[ipon.
. The trade ill "001 and corn is 
considerable, and patent bricks are made. Oliver Cromwell was born in the town, 
baptized in its ancient church, recently restored, and educated in its grammar 
school. /it. Ires and St. .Yeot's are interesting market towns on the ()use, the one 
below, the other above Huntingdon. JÚmbofton, with a castle belonging to the Duke 
of :Manchester, lies to the west. Ramsey is the principal town in the district of the 
Fens. Stiftoll is a village in the same part of the county. It is usually stated 
that" Stilton cheese" was first made here; but in point of fact it was originally 
produced in Leicestershire, and derives it>" name from having been first brought 
into notice at an inn of this village, which lies on the great northern road. 
f'_UrHRInGFSHIRE lies almost wholly within the great lewl of the Fens, but the 
southern portion of the county has a finely diversified surface, and the chalk 
downs rise here to a height of hetween 3UU to 5UU feet. Rutter and cream cheese 
are amongst the most highly appreciated productions, and the breeding of pigeons 
is carried on more extensi,oely than in any other part of England, the produce of 
a single" pigeonry " frequently exceeding 100,000 dozens a year. The manufac- 
tures are unimportant. 
Call/bridge, the county town, is seated on the river Cam, which flows north- 
ward into the Ouse. Its university is a worthr riml of that at Oxford. 
Its situation in a wide plain is not so favourable or so picturesque as that of 
Oxford; but the green meadows surrounded by trees, which run along the 


There are a public library, a 
John Bunyan was born III 
and its vicinity abound in 
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backs of the colleges, form a beautiful leafy screen bordering upon a river alive 
with gaily decorated rowing-boats. The public buildings of Cambridge are 
upon the whole inferior to those of Oxford, although there are amongst them 


Fig. lll.-CA "HRIDOE. 
From the Ordnance Map. Scale 1 : 63,3611 
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several which for size, stateliness, and beauty of architecture need not fear com- 
parison. They are constructed of more durable stone, and the delicate tracery 
wrought by the sculptor's chisel survives in its pristine beauty.it King's College 


· Demogeot et Montucci, "De l'Enseignement Eupérieur en Angleterre et en Écosse." 
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Chapel, with its lofty roof and sumptuous yet chaste interior, overshadows all 
other buildings, and is indubitably one of the finest Gothic monuments of the fifteenth 
century. Trinity College, with its four courts,occnpies a considerable area, and 
attracts more students than any similar in;;;titution in the C'ountry. Though 
not rejoicing in the posseRsion of a library at all comparable with the Bodleian at 
Oxford, the University Library, with its 220,000 ,'olumes and 3,000 manuscripts, 
and the libraries of the various colleges, nevertheless make a goodly show. The 
"
oodwardian Geological )Iuseum has grown, under the able direction of the illus- 
trious Professor Sedgwick, into one of the most remarkable collections in Europe; 
the Observatory has also acquired fame throu
h the discoveries of ::\lr. Adams; 
and the Fitzwilliam )Iuseum, a fine classical building, is rieh in works of art, 
including paintings by Titian, Paul Veron ese, and other masters of the Italian school. 
The foundation of the university dates back to the early 
Iiddle Ages, and 
t. Peter's 
College is known to have been founded in 12.jï, and is consequently more ancient 
than any college of Oxford. There are seventeen colleges and t\\ 0 institutions 
Girton College and Xewnham Hall ha,.e recently been founded for the education 
of ladies. Cambridge even more than Oxford depends for its pro:;perity upon 
its 2,500 professors, fellows, and under-graduates. "Then these retire during 
the vacations, dulness reigns in the street!', lind Cambridge resembles a city of 
the dead. }>al'ker's Piece, at other times the scene of cricket matches and athletic 
sports, lies deserted, and the boats on the Cam are hidden away in their boat- 
houses. 
KPlclllarket, so famous for its races, lies 11 miles to the west of Cum- 
bridge, in a detached portion of 
uffolk (see p, :!15). 
Following the Cam on its way to the Uuse, we reach 1raterbcacll, where 
coprolites are dug and ground, and immediately afterwards we enter the district 
of the Fens. In front of us ri:,;es the isolated hillock, surmounted bv the maO"nifi- 
. 0 
cent cathedral of Elg. This city is the capital of the district known as the Isle of 
Ely, and an ancient stronghold. The cathedral displays a mixture of many 
styles, and has been carefully restored. Its great western tower rises to a height 
of 270 feet, and the centre octagon, at the intersection of the nave and the 
transepts, is justly admired for its slender shafts and ribbed vaulting of wooJ. 
Marctt and JJ7lift1psca occupy eminences in the midst of the Fens, and hoth boa,..t 
interesting old churches forming conspicuous landmarks. JJTisbeacll, on the 
navigable N en, is the chief town in the northern part of the county. Yessels of 
500 tons can enter. the harbour of the to\\n at high "ater. "
heat is the principal 
article of export. Tlalsokell, a village within the borders of :Korfolk, is now 
virtually a suburh of ,\'Tisbeach. Its X orman church is one of the most beautiful 
in the ea"t of England. 
:KORTH.UU'TO:\"HlRE has for the most part a beautifully varied surface. The 
breezy uplands in its south-western portion gi\"e birth to the :Ken and the Ouse, 
which flow to the "
ash; and to the Avon, which takes its course to the 
Severn. The Sen is the principal river of the county, whilst the "
elland bounds 
it for a considerable distance in the north. Along both these is some fine 
meadow land, whilst the north-east corner of the county is occupied by rich 
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fen land. The woodlands, consisting principally of the remains of ancient forests. 
are still very extensivo; but the adjuining inhahitants have the right to cut the 
underwood and to depasture them, and they do not consequently yield as much 
timber as they would under better management. The manufacture of boots and 
shoes is extensively carried on, but other branches of industry languish, owing to 
the want of cheap coal. 
Bracklelf and TO/tcesler are ancient market towns in the extreme "ùuth of the 
county. Daæntry occupies an eminence near the source of the river Nen. Not 
far from it are the remains of an ancient encampment. 
Norf/wlllpton, the most populous town in the basin of the "Yasb, stretcbes 
along a ridge of bigb gruund on tbe left bank of the Nen, which bere becomes 
navigable. Several Parliaments met in tbis venf'rable town, and tbe number of 
mediæval cburches and other buildings is very cunsiderable, but at the present 
day Nortbampton is known principally for its boots and sboes and its horse fairs. 
Tbe environs are delightful, and gentlemen's seats abound. Althorp Parl..', the 
seat of Earl Spencer, \\ith a library of 50,OOn volumes, lies to the north-west. 
Descending the Nen, we pass Ca8t1e A81Ib!/ and the adjoining Yardley Cllase, an 
extensive tract of woodland. On the other bank of the ri,'er rises the tower of 
the Saxon church of Castle Barton. Lower down the Nen flows past the old 
market town of 1rellingborol/gh, and is joined by the rivH Ise, which passes Keftcr- 
Ùlg in its course. Buth these towns are places of considerable importance, with 
iron mines in their neigbbourhood and iron works. 1Ii!llwm Ferrel's, on a lofty 
cliff looking down upon the 
cn, was the birthplace of Archbishop Chichele, and 
the church, college, cross, "chool, and bedehouse raised and endowed by him form 
the most conspicuous features of the town. Continuing" our journey past the 
pleasant to\\n of Oundle, where th
 ::'fen is spanned by a bridge, we reach Pelf'r- 
borough, which has grown up around a Benedictine abbey founded on the borders of 
the Fen country in G.).3. The catht-'dral, with its magnificent western front 
completed about the middle of the thirteenth century, is the most remarkable 
building of the city. There are extensive railway works, and the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery is carried on. ('(18101', Ii village about -1 miles to the 
west of Peterborough, occupies the site of the Roman station of Dm'obriræ, and 
much pottery and many coins have been discovered there. Still farther west are 
the remains of Folheringay Castle, where )lary Queen of Scots was beheaded in 
15Hì. 
There are no towns on the N orthamptonsbire bank of the 'Velland, the only 
remarkahle object being BorkinglWIII ('astlt', founded by "Tilliam th(' Conqueror. 
RUTLAXDSHlRE, the smallest county of England, lies to tbe nort.h of the ri,er 
WeIland, above the Fcn country, and has a heautifully varied surface. OaHwm, 
the county to\\ n, stands in the fertile valt-' of Catmose. The assizl's are held in 
the hall of its ancient castle, and there is a richly endowed grammar scbool. 
Uppil/[/h alii , the second town of the county, has likewise a grammar schuul of 
considerable reputation. 
LIXCOLJS"SIIlRE lies only partly within the basin of the "Yash, for the Trent and 
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other riwr,.. drain it,.. northern portion into the Humber. Its :surface is greatly 
di\er,..itied, a range of oolitic uplands strctchps through the western portion of the 
county as far as the Humber, and through a gap in them the river "Ïtham finds 
its waY into the 'Yash. The chalk downs kno\\ n a!'< "Lincoln ,,- olds" occupy 
the eastern maritime portion of the county between the Humbcr and the Wash. 
These t\\O ranges of upland arc separated by a lewl tract of great fertility, which 
is drained hy the Ancholme and the 'Yitham, the former flo\\ing north\\ard into 
the Humbcr, the other taking its c
ursC' to\\arrh the "-ash. The coa4 is low and 
mar,..hy, and around the \Vash the marshes extend far inland and merge into the 
chief level of the Fens, the greater part of which is kno\\ n as Holland. A similar 
district of fens and marshe,.. lie". beyond the river Trent, at the head of the Humber. 
This is the island of A
cholme, or Axel. 'Gp to about 1626 this di!'<triet was 
cow red \\ ith marshC's, its sparse inhahitant" being confined to a few knoll" rising 
above them. In that year a Dutchman, V ermuyden, undertook to drain the 
country, on condition of recei\-ing oue-third of the land recO\'ered in free and 
common socage. Yermuydel1 performed his share of the contract in the cour!'<e 
of five years, and about two hundred familics, Dutch and FrC'nch Protestants, 
settled in the di!'<trict. But disputes between the original inhabitants of the 
country and these foreign settlers led to a protracted course of litigation, which 
continued till 1 Î 19, and ended in the lJutchmen being' worsted. 
In Lincolnshire all kinds of grain are produced in the greatest abundance, 
and the county has long bcen celehrated for its breed of horses, cattle, and sheep. 
Some d the finest dray horse8 seen in London are bred in the Fens. The industry 
of the 8hire is not, how eyer, wholly agricultural; for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements is carried 011 with great succe8", and C\"en a little iron is mined 
near Frodingham, a villag'e cI08e to the eastern bank of the Trent. 
The county is divided into three" parts," .iz. Lindsey in the north, Kesteven 
in the south-\\est, and Rolland in the south. 
The \\? elland is the principal river of Rolland. It rises in Korthamptonshire, 
separates that couIlty from I,eicc8tershire and Rutland, and first touches the 
borders of Lincolnshire a littlc ahove Stall/fol"d, an ancient borough which carries 
on a considC'rable trade in ag'ricultural produce, and is one of the five" burghs" 
of the nanes. The other to\\n8 on the 'Yelland are ",Varkel Decping, CI"OIdand (with 
an abl1ey), and Spnlding. The latter is the capital of Rolland, and has much trade 
in wool. IIolbenclt and Long Sutton are to the east of it, in the centre of the Fens. 
Bo.
fon, an ancient seaport, lie,.; 14 miles above the mouth of the river 'Yitham, 
and is acce!'<,..ible at !'Opring tides for ve8sels of 400 tons burden. The lofty tower 
of the church of St. Botolph senes as a landmark to mariners. )Iany of its 
boats are engaged in the fishing, and the eommHce with Holland and the north 
of England is of 80me importance. There wa" a time when it was second only to 
I,ondon, when the Ran"eatic merchants had a faf'tory here, and its annual fairs 
attracted crowds of purclwsers. Trtffcl"8hall, with the remains of the castle of the 
Lord Treasurer ('rom\\ ell, lies a few miles above Boston. Hornc(/stle, on the Bain, 
a navigal.le tributary of the 'Yitham, and at the west foot of the "
olds, carries on 
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much trade in corn, wool, and horses. Sleo(ord and Bourne are market towns of 
local importance, on or near t,he western border of the Fen country. 
They both lie within the "part" of Kesteven whose principal river is the 
Witham, which rises in Rutlambhire, and flows northward past the ancient borough 


Fig. 112.-LI"CODI CATHEDRAL. 
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of Grantham. It was at the grammar school of Grantham that Sir Isaac Newton, 
a native of the neighbouring village of ,V onlsthorpe, re('ei\"cd Li
 early education. 
The borough boasts a fine parish church, has works for the manufacture of I1gricul- 
tural machinery, and carries on a profitable trade in corn, malt, and coal. Its 
neighbourhood is much frequented by fOÀ-Lunters. 
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In its onward course the \\Titham washes the city of Lincolll, superbly seated 
on a lofty ridge and the slopes of a hill which commands a view of the Fens. It 
is the Lilldum of the Romans, by whom the" foss-dyke," which joins its crowded 


Fig. 113. I."coL
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From the Ordnance )[ap- !'c
le 1 : 63_360. 
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harbour to the Trent, was dug out, and Ermine Street, which traverses the city 
from north to south, constructed. A gateway and portions of the Roman wall 
survive, and there is a castle built by 'Villiam the Conqueror, and now used as a 
gaol and assize hall. but all otLer buildings are overshadowed by the superb cathe- 
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draI. which rises proudly upon the summit of the hilL In the early .Middle Ages 
Lincoln was a place relatively of greater importance than it is now, and the only 
towns mentioned in the Domesday Book as having been superior to it "ere 
London and York; and although in course of time it became a city of monks, 
with fifty-two churches in the reign of Edward YI., it only maintained its eminent 
position until the disco\'ery of coal and iron in 'Yestern England had deranged the 
natural balance of population; but even now it carries on a very considerable 
commerce, and employs several thousand workmen in making agricultural 
machinery. 
That portion of Lincolnshire which has not yet been considered belongs to the 
basin of the Humber, or is drained directly into the German Ocean. (;aiI/8borollgh 
is the principal town on the river Trent, which forms part of the western boundary 
of the county, and up which an " eagre," or bore, rushes with some impetuosity. Its 
harbour is accessible to vessels of from 150 to 20u tons burden, and the town has 
recently acquired some importance through the manufacture of agricultural 
machineI)'- EjJll"Ortlt, the principal market town of the district ofAxeholme, was 
the birthplace of John 'Vesley, whose father was rector of the parish. Descend- 
ing the Humber, we reach the mouth of the Ancholme, on whose upper course 
is situated the important market town of Bl"Igg, or Glm/!lol"d Brigg, easily acces- 
sible by means of a navigation canaL Then follow Barlon-ujJOIt-Hllmber, an 
ancient town, formerly strongly fortified; .LYell' Holland, opposite to Hull, with 
which it is connected by a steam ferry; and Grm! GI"Ùn.
b!l, at the mouth of the 
Humber. The latter bas grown into a place of very considerable importance 
since 1849, in which year the clearance of the choked-up harbour began. Space 
was thus gained for the construction of the present docks and piers, and the town 
now possesses all the requisites of a modern maritime port. IJines of steamers 
connect it with several continental markets, and trade has increased wonderfully. 
CleefllOl"pe, its neighbour, has grown into favour as a watering-place, but SalfJfee! 
and other fishing villages farther south are little frequented, because the marshy 
coast is uninviting. 
Louth is the most flourishing town at the eastern foot of the Wolds. A?fòrd, 
with its" holy well," said to be efficacious in scorbutic complaints, lies to th(' 
south-east of it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE BAtiIN OF THE HP;\IBER. 


(LEICESTERSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIltE. ÐEltHYSHIltE. NOTTI:<10HAMSHIltE. YORKSHIRE.) 


GEXER.-\L :FE \1.TRES. 


, 
HE basin whu"e outlet is through the estuary of the Humber is 
l 'il ':..
 I the most extensive of the British Isles, for it exceeds in area the 
>' " , .' I basins of the Thames and the Severn.- Yet England, to the 
_ north of the bay of the 'Vash and the estuary of the :Mersey, is of 
small width, and the distance from the central water-parting to 
either sea is inconsiderable. But though the basin of the Humber is thus hemmed 
in between the" backbone" of England and the coast ranges, it stretches far to 
the north and south. Two rivers, the Trent, rising in the moorlands of Stafford- 
shire, and the Y orksbire Ouse-the one coming from the soutb, the other from the 
north----combine as they fall into the winding estuary of the Humber, and discharge 
themselves into the :North Sea. 
In tbe south tbe basin of tbe Trent penetrates like a wedge towards tbe valley 
of tbe Severn, from which it is separated only by gpntle undulations of the 
ground. In tbe nortb, however, the ground grows in elevation, at first forming 
beath-covered ridges rising above cultivated fields, and finally developing into 
the broad upland of tbe Pen nine chain, which stretches far away to the borders 
of Scotland. The" Peak of Derbyshire" forms one of the vertebræ of this" back- 
bone" of England. It is by no means a peak, as its name would imply, but 
a table-land bounded by steep scarps, remarkable for its caverns and suhterranean 
passages, and rich in cromlechs. The Peak attains a height of 1,9S1 feet 
Farther north the moorlands broaden out, but the depres:-.ions which separate 
the rounded masses of upland facilitate intercommunication between the two 
slopes of the' chain.t The summits increase in elevation as we travel to the 


. Area of the baRin of the HumtJer including Trent and (luse), 9,51;0 square rodes; basin of the 
Thames, 6,160 square milps; basin of the tie\"ern, 4.350 square miles. 
t The" passes" over the Pennine range vary in height between 450 and 660 feet, the latter being 
thllt of the pass through which runs the turnpike road from Hudder.field, to the north of the Holme Moss. 
112-E 
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north, and culminate in the Whernside (2,414 feet), in Yorkshire, and Cross Fell 
(2,892 feet), on the borders of Durham. A transverse range connects the Pennine 
chain with the Cumbrian :\fountains, which are higher still. 
The scenery of the Pennine range is by no means inferior to that of the 

lalvern Hills. The higher summits, it is true, are covered with heather or peat, 
but their slopes are wooded or clad with succulent grasses. The finest oaks of all 
England shade the southern slopes of the hills of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire. Delightful valleys penetrate the chain wherever we look, and the naked- 
ness of the rocks enhances the beauty of the smiling landscapes which lie at their 
base. Derbyshire and the valley of the Yorkshire Ùuse may fairly dispute with 
the "r eald of Kent and the vale of Severn the claim of being considered the finest 
parts of England. Running water abounds in these hills, for the rains are 
abundant. Through every valley a winding rivulet, sparkling amidst the verdure, 
hastens along to pay its tribute to the" tranquil U re, the flying 'Vharfe, or the 


Fig. 114.-THE "PEAK" OF DERB'). SHIRE. 
Sca1e 1 : 110,000. 
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superb Ouse.". Caverns, some of them in the po:s"ession of miners in search of 
argentiferous lead, abound in this limestone region, and the water, charged with 
carbonate of lime, which trickles from their roofs, has formed innumerable stalac- 
tites, whose beauty delights the visitor. 
ome of these caverns have been explored 
by men of science, and the objects discovered in them have enriched the museums 
of the country. An old mine yielded the remains of a human being and of 3,750 
animals, belonging to five different species, and amongst articles of human work- 
manship there was a precious design of a horse's head graven upon the bone of an 
animal. t 
The uplands, which separatí' the basins of the Trent and Ouse from the 
 orth 
Sea, are pretty regular in their direction. The whole of this littoral region is 
formed of oolitic and cretaceous rocks, which strike north and south in narruw 
bands. Separated by the great fissure through which the Ouse and Trent find 


. 
penBer, "F.lerie Queen. O I' 
t 'v. Bord l>a"kins. Journal of the Ceologieal Society, Ff'b., 18ï7. 
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their way into the sea, the hills rise once more to the north of the estuary of the 
Humber, and, trending round to the eastward, terminate in the bolcl promontory 
of FlamborouO'h Head. To the north lie the wild and barren Y or1. ,r olds, 
o 
whose northern face is known as the Cleveland Hills. They are composed oE 
liassic strata capped by oolitic rocks, and abound in picturesque scenery, and from 
their culminating summits afford at once a view of the distant vale of the Tees and 
of the sea studded wÜh -vessels. Here and there the more prominent heights are 
crowned with funereal mounds, locally known as IWlles,. and e\ery position of 
strategical importance is defended by vast entrenchments. These entrenchments 


:Fig. llõ.-THE JllOLTH Qt' THE HnmEI< ASD PART OF HOLDERSESS. 
Scale 1 : 450,ùOO. 
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can still be traced for miles, and they con.erted the ,-alley of the Derwent, at the 
back of Scarborough, as well liS the whole of the peninsula which is bounded by 
the Humber in the south, into .IISt camps. The entrenchment near Scarborough 
is still known as the Dnlle'.
 Dyke. 
ome of the barrows, or lIolle,ç, on the Cleveland 
Hills are as much as 200 feet in length, of quadrangular shape, IInd placed due cast 
and west. Skulls and flint and bronze implements have been found in them, 
and prove that they do not all belong to the same epoch. Rolleston, the 
archæologist, is of opinion that some of the skulls resemble those of the Yeddahs 
of Ceylon. 


· Hi'g, in Old 
wedisb or J utic; IlOi in Dani
b. 
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The coast district, which juts out like an eagle's beak between Flamborough 
Head and the estuary of the Humber, and terminates in Spurn Head, is known as 
Holderness. The whole of this country is of recent formation, and differs alto- 
gether from the rocky hills away in the interior. To geologists it is classic ground, 
owing to the grand scale on which it illustrates erosive phenomena. The boulder 
clay and alluvial till form a sea-cliff, here rising to a height of SOllle 60 feet, 
and extending lllore than ao miles along the coast. Landslips and" shoots" of 
detached masses of rocks are frequent along this coast; the waves undermine the 
foot of the cliffs, and spread their triturated waste over the beach. Not a storm, 
not an exceptionally high tide, but the coast is worn away, and houses, villages, 
and even towns disappear. Ravenspur, at one time a rival to Hull, and a 
port so considerable in 1:3=32 that Edward Baliol and the confederated English 
barons sailed from it with a great fleet to in vade Scotland, has long since been 
devoured by the merciles!-; ocean. The villages of Hyde, Auburn, Kilnsea, l'psal, 
and many others have shared the same fate; and with them have disappeared 
the lakes which formerly studded the plateau, and one of which, Sandley 
Iere, 
filled a cavity in the alluvial soil abounding in the tusks of elephants. Extensive 
sands, dry at low watpr, occupy the places of these tOWI1:5, but a fine rock, known 
as the :ì\Iatron, still marks the site where the cliffs rose within historic times.. 
A phenomenon of an in verse nature may be observed along the banks of the 
Humber, where the waste of the cliffs of Holderness and the alluvial soil brought 
down by the rivers cause the land and the banks in the estuary to grow. Sunk 
Island, which about the middle of the seventeenth century had an area of only 
10 acres, and was separated by a navigable channel, 1,1300 yards wide. from the 
shore, is now firmly attached to the mainland. It forms the apex of a peninsula, 
12 square miles in extent, jutting out opposite Great Grimsby, and its rich 
meadows are protected by dykes against the encroachments of the sea. Similarly 
wide tracts formerly covered by the sea have become dry land along both banks of 
the river above Hull, but there nature has been guided in her work by the genius 
of man. The plain in which the Ouse and Trent mingle their waters was formerly 
a lake, which extended in rear of the littoral ranges until it was drained by the 
rivers named finding an outlet into the Humber. Above the swamps wbich then 
took the place of the lake there rose the isles ofAxholme, 'Vroot, Crowle, and 
others, and most of the inhabitants of the country established themselves upon 
these more solid spots to escape the pestilential vapours rising from a half-drowned 
country. Since the Middle Ages these swamps have been drained, and here. as in 
the fenny land around the 'Vash, it wa.,> the Dutch who initiated the inhabitants 
into the art of the hydraulic engineer. One of tbe principal drains is still known 
as "Dutch River," and recalls the services rendered by these foreig-ners. The 
whole of the country is intersected now hy canals and drains, and it is difficult to trace 
the old channels of the Don and Idle, which formerly flowed slowly through a 
plain ha ving no regular slope. One of the first objects of the engineers was to provide 
a natural outfall for the rivers, and the allm'iul soil brought down in large quan- 


· Philivps, .. Uivers, Mountains, Rnù Sm,-coast of Y urkshire;" Pennant," Arctic Zoology." 
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tities by the Trent enabled them to attain this object, by spreading the soil over 
the more inland parts of the plain, whilst deepening the drains which intersect the 


Fig. 116.-\VARI-'ED PLAI
 UF THE On;E A"'D THE TItE
T. 
"""Ie t . 000.000 
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seaward regIons. This system of" warping" proved as succes,.ful here as it had 
done in Italy. The lowlands along the coast are still known as " marshes," but 
their Boil is as firm as that of the neighbouring inland districts. Pure water was 
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the only thing needed to render this region a fit place of residence for human 
beings, and that need has been abundantly supplied by artesian wells. A layer 
of clay about 25 feet in thickness underlies the surface soil for 50 miles along 
the coast and 10 miles inland, so that all that is requisite to be done in order to 
<>btain pure water is to bore through this clay, when a fountain will burst forth, 
sometimes rising to a height of 10 feet. 


The physiognomy of the towns and villages of a considerable portion of tbe 
basin of the Humber has undergone a singular change in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, and perhaps nowhere is this change more striking than in 'Vestern 
Yorkshire. Quiet villages, unfettered rivulets, are found no longer. The valley s 
are filled with noisy factories; every stream of water is confined within bounds to 
set in motion wheels and turbines; the roads are black; and even the atmosphere is 
filled with particles of soot. The number of inhabitants is tenfold-nay, hundred- 
fold in certain districts-what it used to be. ::\Ianufacturing towns havc sprung 
from the soil where at the beginning of the century the eye beheld only open 
moors or forests. These changes are due to the same causes which have brought 
about similar results in other p:1rt8 of England. The counties at the foot of the 
Pennine chain Lave learnt to appreciate the wealth which they possess in their 
rocks-coal, iron, lime, and building stone--and the inhabitants of Yorkshire, at all 
events, have set themselves to utilise these treasures with an eagerness far surpassing 
that of other "Englishmen. The people of Yorkshire are, indeed, noted for their 
industry, activity, and business intelligence, and few are their equals in the art of 
making money. Conservati,-e though they be-as is proved by an adherence to 
their ancient dialect-they have nevertheless, in the course of becoming a manu- 
facturing people, greatly changed their time-honoured customs. .And this perilous 
social evolution, whilst it enriched thousand
, has condemned hundreds of thousands 
to the precarious existence of proletarians. How great the contrast between the 
factory hands of the "
est Riding and their ancestors, whose hero was merry 
Robin Hood! 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


STAFFORDSHIRE lies wholly witllin the great central plain of England, and its 
surface, except in the north, where it is broken by barren hills, including the 
\.xe 
Edge Hill (unO feet), 
Iow Copt (1,101 feet), Weaver Hill (1,154 feet), and other 
outliers of the Pennine chain, is slightly undulating, and upon the whule fertile. 
The river Trent rises near the northern boundary of the county, and passes through 
its centre, receiving on its \\ay several tributaries, the principal of which are the 
Dove, which forms the eastern boundary of the county, and the Tame, which drains 
the south. 
The valley of the Trent is noted for its fertility, but Staffordshire is essentially 
a manufacturing and mining county. The distribution of the bulk of its popula- 
tion has been determined by the existence of coal and iron, and there are conse- 
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quently two great centres of industry-the one in the north, in the coal basin of 
Korth Staffordshire, the other in the south, around Dudle)" and 'Y olyerhampton. 
The former of these districts is drained by the nascent Trent, and is known as 
that of the Potteries, for the manufacture of earthenware has been carried on therp 
from immemorial times, and it furnishes most of the china which Englaud e
ports 
to foreign countries, much to the increase of its national wealth. Sfoke-u]Joll- TI"eut, 


Fig. 117.-ThE DISTRICT OF THE POTI'ERII!S. 
Scale 1 : 80,000. 
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the metropolis of this district, a dingy and straggling town, has rai,.cd monuments 
to 'Vedgwood and )Iinton, the two men who by their genius have most contributed 
towards its prosperity. It was at Efl"l/l"ia, a couple of miles to the north of Stoke, that 
Josiah W ed
wood established his factory in 1771, in the hope of being able to equal 
one day the productions of the master potters of Tuscany. It was he who taught 
England the art of producing a beautiful cream-coloured porcelain, such as had 
been manufactured for a short time in the sixteenth century at the French '\ illage 
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of Oiron, but the secret of which had been lost. 'r edgwood and 
rinton bestowed 
equal atteution upon form and decoration, and the ware produced by them, with 
the aid of artists of high repute, far surpasses in taste the articles ordinarily 
made by English manufacturers. 'Ve almost marvel that these smoky towns 
"hould have turned out such beautiful majolicas, and porcelain so tastefully 
decorated. Recently a school of art adapted to ceramic manufacture, and known as 
the 'Vedgwood Institute, has been opened at Burslem, the birthplace of 'Yedgwood. 
This building is decorated with terra-cotta, which bears witness to the high state of 
perfection attained by the local manufacture. The population concentrated around 
Stoke-upon-Trcnt already approaches 300,000 souls, and it incre3ses rapidly, for 
the coal basin of North Staffordshire, despite its small extent, possesses ine8timable 
advantages in its alternation of coal seams and beds of iron ore. The remaining 
towns of the Pottery District are Hanley, half-way between Stoke and Burslcm, 
which is as much dependent upon iron works as upon potteries; TUI/stall, Small- 
t"orne, and Kidsgrot"C, the latter a mining town, close to the northern boundary of 
the county. Fenton and Longton (with Dresden), which have potteries and earthen 
works, lie to the south-east, whilst NCll'Ca.
tle-under-LYlJ/e, which carries on a great 
trade in hats and'shoes, and near which are the 
ilverdale Iron Works, lies to the 
west. 
Leaving the district of the Potteries behind us, we enter the agricultural 
portion of the county, and soon find ourselves in the midst of fields and woods, 
and able to breathe a pure atmosphcre. The towns are few and far between. 
Stoke, on the banks of the Trent, is dependent upon its breweries and the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. Stn.!forrl, the county town, on the Sow, a tributary of 
the Trent, has scveral ancient timbercd houses, two interesting churches, and a shire- 
4a11. The castle, on a hill, commands a view of the Welsh hills. Izaak 'Valton, 
the celebrated English angler, was born here. Rllge/ey, on the Trent, is noted for 
its horse fairs. It adjoins Cannock Chase, an upland tract, in which a little coal, 
remarkably fiue in quality, is fúund. Lichfield lies away from the river on a 
navigable canal. Taltt/fOrtlt, on the Tame, which flows past Birmingham and pays 
tribute to the Trent, is the centre of a rich grazing district. Se\'cral of the towns 
named are seats of industry, but in their general aspects and mediæval buildings they 
contrast strikingly with the great manufacturing district which lies farther west. 
Licl
fie/d, an episcopal see, boasts a cathedral which, though small, is exquisitely 
beautiful. It was built 1128-53. St. John's Hospital is a curious specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, whilst the grammar schoul has 
acquired fame through Addison, Garrick, Bishop Newton, Dr. Johnson, and other 
celebrated pupils who attended it. Dr. Johnson was born at Lichfield, and a 
statue has becn raised in his memory. 
Below the conflueIlt'e of the Trent and Tame there rises the important town of 
Burton-upon-Trent, famous throughout the world for its bitter ale, said to owe its 
peculiar qualities to the carbonate of lime contain cd in the water used by its 
brewers. There are six large and about twenty-four small firms at Burton, 
annually producing between them about a million Hnd a half barrels of beer. 
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The Dove joins the Trent a few miles below Burton. In its upper course it 
flows throug-h a narrow dale, where umbrageous \\oods, naked rocks, ca.erns, 
and a sparkling ri\ulet comhine to form some of the most picturesque scenery in 
England. The Churnet is trihutary to the DO\e, and hardly yields to it in 
romantic beauty. On its b:mks risetj Alton Towers, the princely mansion of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. Higher up in the valley limestone is quarried 
and iron ore won. Leek is a con:siderable town near the source of the Churnet, 
where silk-thread spinning is e
tensively carried on. Cheadle, in the moorlands 
to the west of the Churnet, is a small market town. Uttorefer is the principal 
town on the Lower Dove. The inhabitants engage in the manufacture of clock 
C,lses and agricultural machinery, and in cork-cutting. 
There now remain8 to be noticed the !!Teat manufacturinO' and mininO' district 

 to n 
in South Staffordshire known as the "mack COlffitry." Though hardly 1-50 


Fig ll
.--LICHnELÐ CATIIEÐRAL. 
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square miles in extent, this district (including the adjoining to\\ n of Birmingham, 
which is virtually its capital) supports more than a million inhabitants. It owes 
its prosperity to its mineral trea"ures. Coal, iron, the lime8tone required for fusing 
it, and even the clay from which the bricks for lining the furnaces are made, are 
found here in juxtaposition. )Iany di:seoveries of great importance have been 
made in the manufactories of this district, and especially in the 
oho "orks, near 
"
est Bromwich. The coal.found here is admirably adapted for the manufacture 
of tar and aniline, and is largely used for these purposes. The principal coal seam 
of the basin has a thickness of 10 yards, and has proved a source of great wealth. 
Unfortunately it is nearly exhausted. There remain now only 100,000,UOU 
tons of coal, which at the present rate of consumption will hardly suffice for 
another century, at the close of which the manufacturers will have to migrate to a 
more favoured locality. 
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The best view of the Black Country is from Dudley Castle, which occupics 
an eminence in its centre. Dudley, howe,-er, lics within a detached portion of 
W orcestersbire (see p. 10.3), and the most important Staffordshire town in the 
district under notice is TrohcrlurJl/ptoll, an old town in a commanding position, 
the centre of the lock tradc, and producing also all kinds of hardware, and 
japanned and papicr-mâdté articles. The town is known also in the annals of 
aëronautics and meteorology, for it was here that Glaisher and Coxwell made their 
experimental trip into the air, which took them to a height of prohably 30,000 
feet-an altitude never yet excecded. Tral8all is distinguished for its saddlery. 
Wc.
t Broltlu'irll, which is nearer to Birmingham, manufactures hardware of every 
description, besides glass and gas. These are the principal towns of the district. 
Their satellites engnge in the Rltme industries, all alike depending upon the coal 
and iron mines which are being worked in their vicinity. Ifeatltfoll'lI, Wàllles- 
fidd, SNI!Jley, and Tiptol/. lie in tbe west, around ,V ol\'crhampton and towards 
Dudley; Willcn/wll, Ðar!flstoll, BiMon, und 1Tl'dllesl)/(ry-the latter a place of great 
antiquity-occupy, with "T alsall, the centre of the district; Brierlc!! Ifill, ROIdc!! 
Rcgis, nnd Q1wrry Bank are near the W orcestershire border; whilst Smdlul"Íck and 
Harbome may almost be designated suburbs of Birmingham (see Fig. GO). 
DERBYSHIRE is one of the most beautiful countie!'; of England. Its llorthel'Il 
part, culminating in the Peak, is full of moors and mountains, intersected by 
narrow valleys, and dells bounded hy fantastic cliffs. Towards the south the hills 
decrease in height, until they sink into the wide and fertile vale of the Trent, 
which crosses the southern portion of the county. The great ri,'er of Derbyshire, 
however, is the Derwent (DcI' Gu'cnt, i.e. Beautiful River), which rises in tbe 
Peak, and, flowing through the centre of the county, separates the cmll nnd iron 
district to its east from the more purely agricultural district to its west. In 
addition to coal and iron, Derbyshirc yields lend, and is fnmous for its spar, and its 
quarries of mar hie, gypsum, &c. The manufactures are varipd and of considerable 
importance. 
Derby, the ancient county town, has attained considerable importance as a seat 
of industry. It was here J. Lomhe established the first silk-mill in England, in 
1717; but if contemporary evidence can bf' accepted, the Englishman who learnt 
the secret of the manufacture in Italy died of poison administered by his Italian 
instructors.- This old factory still exists, and Ulany others have been added since. 
In addition to hosiery, Derby, and its suburb of Litrlllll'rll, engage in the manu- 
facture of porcelain and of spar ornaments. It is here the l\Iidland Railway Com- 
pany has established its head-quarters, its workshops occupying a considerahle area. 
A monument has been erpcted to II, Ctwcndish, the discO\'erer of the chcmical 
constituents of air, in the church of All Saints. Flamsteed, the astronomer, was 
born in the neighbouring village of Denby. 
Ascending the Derwent, we reach B( lpel', whose inhahitants find employment 
in cotton and hosiery mills and in nail-making. Still proceeding on our journey 
up a valley which increases in beauty with ('very step we take, we reach .J1atlock 


· Ch. Dupin, "" Force commerciale de la Grande Brct"gne."" 
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and its baths, the centre of the most romantic limestone district in which the 
Derwent clears its way through a succession of grand defiles, one of which is com- 
manded by the superb High Tor, rising to a height of ;396 feet. The mineral 


Fig. 119.-DEI<IJ\. 
From the OrdulUlce :Suney. Scale 1 : 63,966. 


1 Mile. 


waters of Matlock are largely charged with carbonate of lime, and they quickly 
petrify any ollject placed in them. 

\ few miles above Matlock we reach the confluence of the W ye and the Derwent. 
On the former, beautifully seated upon a wooded slope, rises the ancient town of 
BaJ..eu'ell, near which is Haddon Han, perh3ps the finest specimen of a baronial 
dwelling of the fifteenth century to be met with in England. At the head of the 
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Wyo, in a bleak but healthy situation 1,100 feet above the level of the sea, stands 
BIl.doll, \\ bich has been a place of -resort for tbree hundred years on account of the 
virtues of its mineral waters, but owes something, too, to the vicinity of the great 
city of )Ianchester )Ieadows, parks, and avenues of trees environ the sumptuous 
dwellings set apart for invalids, whilst, far below, the_ W"ye courses through a 
savage defile, the entrance to which is guarded by the Chee Tor, a noble rock 300 
feet in height. 
Returning to the Derwent, we soon reach CI/(dsu'orlft, the noble seat of the 
Duke of Dpvonshire, in the midst of a lxtrk 11 miles in circuit. The house con- 
tains a precious collection of paintings, statues by Thorwaldsen, Canova, Schadow, 
and Gibson, and a valuable library. The great conservatory in the gardens 
was built by Sir Joseph Paxton, the designer of the Crystal Palace, and one of the 
fountains plays to a height of 267 feet. Higher up on the Derwent, in a charming 
situation, stands Hatllersa!}e, where needles and fishing-tackle are made, and 
beyond we reach Castle/oil, in the very heart of the Peak. Its neighbourhood 
abounds in caverns, that of the Peak heing traversed by an underground river. 
A little lead is won in the vicinity. 
That portion of Derbyshirp which lies beyond the Peak, towards the north- 
west, is drained into the )[ersey. Glos.%p, lIayfirld, and other placcs in this 
neighbourhood carryon cotton-spinning, and depend naturally upon )Ianchester. 
There are hut few towns in "Tpstern Derbyshire. rrïrkS/l'Ortll and TVil/ster are 
the principal places of a lead-mining diRtriet of small importance, to the west of 
:Matlock. Asl/bollrl/e, in thc fertile, allpy of the Dove, and the centre of a grazing 
di
trict, carries on an important trade in cheese, wool. and corn. 
Far more populous is the great industrial and mining dist,rict of Eastern Derby- 
shire, between the Derwent and the Erwash, the northern portion of which is 
tributary to the river Don. CI/r..tnfield, a bu>òy town remarkable fur its" crooked" 
or leaning spire, has coal mines and iron works, and mtlllufactures lace, hosiery, 
and woollen stuffs. George Stephenson, the engineer, died hcre in 18--18, and lies 
buried in Trinity Church. Farther south are the towns of (,Iayeru...., A{freton, 
Riplry, II('((/wr, and Ilkcston, all of them with coal mines, most of them with iron 
works, and some of them witb hosiery-mills. Ilkeston rejoices, in addition, in the 
posses
ion of mineral springs. 
LEICESTERSHIHE is almost wholly comprised within the basin of thc Soar, which 
flows northward through its centre, and joins tbe Trent on the northern bordcr of 
the shire. Its surface is for the most part undulating, and Rardon Hill, in Charn- 
wood Forest, to the \\est of the Soar, although the culminating summit of the 
county, does not excecd a height of Rj3 feet. 'fo the east of the Soar the country 
rises gently towards the oolitic uplands of Rutland and Northamptonshire, whilst 
in the south-west the plain of Leiccster cxtends across the borders of the county 
into 'Varwickshire. A small coal basin lies towards the north-west. Leicestershire 
is famous for its horses, cattle, and shecp, and is the great centre of the bosiery 
manufacture. 
Leicester, the county to\\n, occupies the site of the Roman city of Ratæ, and 
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here still exist portions of Roman walls and other ancient remains, carefully pre- 
sened in the local mu!:eum. The central position of the town on the na,igahle 
Soar h:1s enaMed it to play an important part in tbc history of England. It was 
here that Richard III. and Cardinal "
olsey died. But it is more especially from 
the beg-inning of this century that Leice"ter bas grown into a large town, its 
populntion bince 18.jO having more than doubled. This increase is due almo...t 
solely to the development of the hosiery trade, of which Leicester is tbe head- 
quarter!>, and which employs many thousand hands throughout tbe county. The 
famous Leicester sheep, wbich produce long combing wool, pasture in tht' valley 
of tbe Upper Son 1', towards the old to" ns of lIilll'k1l'y and Jlarkd B08IfOI-tlI, near 
which the Earl of Richmond defeated Richard III. (1485), and on the downs 
stretching along the southern confines of the "hire. The only places in this remote 
part of tbe county are Lutter/fort/I, on a feeder of tbe Avon, of which John 'Yick- 
liffe was rector (13,3-8--1), and Jlarkcf IIarborou{/h, on the ",
 eIland, a favourite 
resort of hunting-men during the" inter. Indeed, the openness of a great part of 
the county is fnvourable to 
portsmen, and JJ1eltolJ Jloll'bra,l/, on the "T reke, 
which joins the Soar from the east, is the great head-quarters of fox-hunting, and 
its stables afford accommodation to fhoe or six hundred horses. The town, more- 
over, is noted for its purk pies, and e
ports the famous Stilton cheese made in 
its em irons. Quorndo/l, on the Soar, wit bin a short distance of the granite quarries 
of Jlount Sorrel nnd the lime-kilns of BarrOlf, is tbe head-quarters of the Quom 
Hunt. Lougllborou!Jh, on the Lower Soar, and the much smaller town of Ca8tlc- 
DOllill!Jfon, farther north, engage in the manufacture of woollen hosiery, and the 
former has in addition a bell foundry and locomotive factory. 
.Å.shby-de-la-Zollell retains its ancient nnme, half Danish, half Norman. It is 
the centre of a coal basin, Tf7Úfu'ick, to the east of it, on the fringe of Cham- 
wood Chase, is remarkable for tbe modern Roman Catholic abbey of :Mount 
St. Bernard, the first establishment of tbe kind completed in England since the 
Reformation. 
:x OTI'I:\'GH UISHIRE in tbe main consists of the broad and fertile plain of the 
Trent, wbich opens out upon tbe alluvial lowland at the head of the Humber, and 
of a broken hill country whicb occupies tbe western portion of tbe shire. The soil 
in the latter is sandy and gravelly, and tbe whole region from the Trent to 'York- 
sop, in the basin of its tributary the Idle, was formerly comprehended "ithin 
Sberwood Forest. the principal scene of the nd,-entures of Robin Hood and his 
companions. Coal occurs along the webtern boundary, and the manufacture of 
bobbinet, or lnce, and of hosiery, employs tbousands of hands. 
.1Yoflill!Jlwm occupies a steep declivit
. o'VCrlouking the Trent. It is a place of 
great antiquity, with a castle huilt by "
illiam the Conqueror, now converted into 
an art museum. Tbe ::;tandard Hill, upon which ('barles I. unfurled the royal 
standard in }(i--1t, adjoins this ancient stronghold. Like Leicester, the county 
to" n of K ottinghnmshire has grown into a great seat of industry, famous fur its 
hosiery, bobbinet, and mncbinery. The same branches of industry are carried on at 
the neighbouring towns of Snei/lfon, Lenfon, Ba.
ford, lIucknal Torkard, and Arnold. 
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Nezeark-upon-Trrnt is a town of breweries, like Burton, and the capital of the 
agrICultural portion of the county, where great corn and cattle markets are held. 
.King John died within the castle whose ruins crown a neighbouring hill. Bing- 
!lam is a markct town in the fruitful vale of Belvoir, which stretches across the 
southern boundary of the county into Leicestershire, and is named after Belvoir 
Castle, the stately residence of the Duke of Rutland. 
Jlall.
field and Suttoll-ill-.A.
l{field are the principal towns in Sherwood Forest. 
Collieries and quarries are near them, and hosiery is manufactured. Newstead 
Abbey, farther south, in the midbt of the" Forest," is doubly interesting on account 
of its ivy-clad façade of the twelfth century, and its a:ssociation with Lord Eyron. 
JIOJ'ksop, in the basin of the Idle, is a quiet country place, doing a large trade in 
malt. Near it are a colliery and several noble parks. Re(ford, the ccntre of a 
rural parliamentary borough on the Idle, carries on a considerable trade in corn 
and malt. 
Y OHKSHIRE is by far the largest and most important county of England. It 
extends along the German Ocean from the bay of the Tees to the mouth of the 
Humber, and stretches inland to the summit of the Pennine chain and beyond. 
Politically the county is divided into the city of York and its Ainsty, and the 
three districts called the North, 'Vest, and East Ridings. Geographically, how- 
ever, it consists of several well-defined regions, and of these the fruitful vale of 
York is by far the most extensive and important. This vale, or plain, extends from 
the southern confines of the county, beyond the river Tees, into Durham. It is 
drained by the river Ouse and its tributaries. Un the east the fertile vale of 
Pickering opens out into it like a huge bay, pxtendillg to the sea near Scarborough, 
J.nd separating the wild oolitic moors of 
orth Yorkshire from the chalky wolds of 
the East Riding. These latter form a screen around the fertile alluvial tract of 
Hulderness, at the mouth of the Humber. 
'V estern Yorkshire consists of wild moorlands, which attain their highest eleva- 
tion in the Craven district in the north, and are interRected by valleys renowned 
for their picturesque scenery. As we proceed south the hills decline in height, and 
gradually merge into monotonous moorlands. But what South-western Yorkshire 
lacks in scenery is amply compen&1.ted for by thc mineral treasures, coal and iron, 
which are hidden in its soil, and which have given birth to one of the busiest manufac- 
turing districts of the world. Yorkshire holds the first place for its woollens, but the 
manufacture of iron and of every description of ironware also furnishes occupation 
to thousands, and some of the cotton-mills rival those of Lancashire in their huge 
proportions. The county holds, moreover, a prominent position for its agriculture. 
Its horses, cattle, and sheep are in high estimation, and the hams of Yorkshire are 
famous throughout England. 


Right in the centre of the great fertile plain which forms so striking a physical 
feature of the county, admirably Rituated as a place of commerce on the great 
natural high-road which connCf't" England with Scotland, and on the navigable 
Uuse, rises the ancient city of York. As long <t'" the subtcrranean treasures 
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III the western moorlands remained untouched, York was able to maintain its 
commercial supremacy. It is only natural that the great north road, instead 
of following the sinuosities of the coast-line, should take a more direct course at 
"orne distance inland. Leaving the Fens around the ,\
 ash to the east, the road 
descends the valley of the Trent, and then skirts the marshes, in the midst of which 
the water of the Trent mingles with that of the Ouse. Having followed the latter 
ns far as the point where it turns abruptly to the south, it be('ornes necessary to 
cross to the other bank, in order to avoid a long détour to the west. It was at 
this natural crossing-place that the Brigantes had founded their cnpital of Ebll1"nC, 
or Eborac. which subsequently expanded into Eborncllm, the most important 


Fig 120.- YORK. 
!':('file 1 : 2q:.ooo. 


;; :Miles. 


Roman colony in Britain. It was here 
eptimius 
eYerus died in 211. The 
political authorities of the Empire were in course of time superseded Ly the powers 
of the Church. Early in the se, enth century York became the seat of a bi8hop, 
and subsequently of an archbi;;hop, who disputed with his riyal of Canterbury the 
primacy of all England. York and I.ondon are the only cities in England whose 
chief magistrate bears the title of Lord )[ayor. 
A few Roman foundations may still be traced at York, Lut all Roman buildings 
have disappeared, and the many curious edifices of the city belong to the )[iddle 
Ages. 
-\. tower, built by 'Yilliam the Conqueror upon Roman foundations, rises 
"ithin the castle precincts, by the side of the modern County Court and gaol. 
Ancient walls, nearly :J miles in circuit, still surround the city, and afford 
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pleasant walks. The minstf'r, which rises on the highest ground wit,hin them, is 
not the structure of 
 
ingle age, but nevertheless exhihits a remarkable unity of 
design: Its west front fully deserves its reputation, but the two towers which 


Fig. 121.-YOltK l\-1I'bTER. 
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flank it, as is the case with most of the old English cathedrals, are not sufficiently 
lofty in proportion to the size of the nave. York, as comparf'd with the more 
modern towns in the manufacturing di-;trict, n>joices in the possession of greater 
wealth bequeatherl by the past. Its mu:;eums are more intme:-ting, its :;cientific 
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and literary life more acti\e, and its individual character more strongly marked. 
York, indeed, by its general physiognomy, is the most English town of all England. 
Fla'"{man, the sculptor, "as born here. The battle of Namford Bridge (101)6), 
bet" een Harold of England and Harald Hardrada of' X orway, was fought to the 
east of York, on the Derwent; that of )Iarston Moor (1644) about j miles to the 
west. 
Tadcnster, the Roman Calcaria, lies 8 miles to the south-west of York, and near 
it is the field of the battle of 'l'owton, fought in 1..161 between King Edward, of 
York, and the Lancastrians, in which the latter were defeated, with a loss of 40,000 
men. The fight was thickest in the field still called the" Bloody l\Ieadow." In a 
sweet-brier hedge by its side the white rose now mingleI' with the red rose, and 
after having hurried thousands into a bloody death, these flowers have become 
symbols of peace. 
Vessels of more than 100 tons burden ascend the Uuse as far as York. Those 
of greater size only proceed to S'lby, a place of commerce, with a magnificent 
abbey church, or to Coole, the great rÏ-ml of Kingston-upon-Hull. Goole, close to 
t,he confluence of the" Dutch River" with the Ouse, is a shipping port of con- 
siderable importance. It imports fruit and vegetables from Belgium and the 
Xetherlands, and exports iron, cloth, and building stones. 
Ascending the river Don, which traverses the southern portion of the plain of 
York, we pass T1lOrne, a market town of the Isle ofAxholme, and reach Doncaster, 
the DanltTJ/ of the Romans, and anciently the capital of the county. It is a quiet 
town, contrasting with the busy hives of industry to the west of it. Only once in the 
year, during the race week in September, is it stirred into life, but it then attracts 
pleasure-seekers and sporting-men from the whole of England. The modern Gothic 
church of Doncaster is one of the finest works of 
ir Gilbert Scott. The Great 
!\orthern Railway works, for the manufacture of carriages and locomoti,-es, are 
close to the town. 
Pickering lies in the centre of the vale named after it, which is drained 
by the Upper Derwent. JIalton, lower down on that river, is a place of some 
importance. Kear it, on a height overlooking the river, rises Castle Howard, 
the magnificent seat of the Earl of Carlisle, containing a noble collection of 
works of art_ 
The York )loors occupy the north-western portion of the county, rising boldly 
above the vales of York and Cleveland, and presenting picturesque cliffs towards 
the German Ocean. The greater part of this wild country is given up to sheep 
grazing, and the narrow valleys which intersect it are but sparsely peopled. 
'Vithin the last fifty years, however, the discovery of ironstone has attracted a 
large mining populat
on. 
}lIiddleslJoroll[Jh, the largest town in .the district, at the mouth of the Tees, owes 
its rapid growth, if not its existence, to the discovery of this iron. In 1829 
there stood but a solitary house upon the site of )fiddlesborough, whilst now 
the atmospIJere is blackened with the smoke ascending from blast furnaces and 
iron works, and there is hardly to be seen a blade of grass or a tree to relieve the 
11:
-E 
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dreariness. The great iron works of this prosperous town were originally con- 
structed for the treatment of Spanish and Algerian ores, but they now draw most 
of their supplies from the Cleveland Hills, which form the northern escarpment 
of the )loors, and yield nearly one-third of all the iron ore found in Great 
Britain. In addition to iron and steel. :Middlesborough manufactures machinery 
and earthenware, and carrics on a most extensi,-e commerce. Its growth has, 
indeed, been unparalleled in Europe, and only Barrow-in-Furness can compare 
with it. 
Guisborou[Jh, the centre of the mining district, IS a town of great iLge, with 
the ruins of an Augustinian priory. Other places in the vicinity are SkeltOIl-ill- 
Glereland, O/"1)/esb,ll, and Normanh!l. 
Northallerton and Thirsk are quiet agricultural towns at t,he foot of the 


Fig. 122.-1liIDDLEsBOROCGH ASD STOCKT()s-os-TEE
. 
Scale 1 : 97,600. 
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Hambleton Hills, which form the western escarpment of the Moors, and on the 
margin of the vale of York. Near N orthallerton was fought the Battle of the 
Standard (1138). IIe1J1/s1ey lies at the southern foot of the 
loors, on the fringe of 
the vule of J>ickering. The ruins of Rivaulx Abbey, the first Cistercian house 
cstablished in Yorkshire (1132), are near it. 
Far more widely known than either of these agricultural towns of Yorkshire 
are the watering-places which dot the coast from the mouth of the Tees to FlaUl
 
borough Head. The most renowned amongst them are 'Vhitby and Scarborough. 
Wltitby, at the mouth of the river Esk, which rises in the Cleveland Hills, is at the 
same time a shipping port and a watering-place, and occupies a most picturesque 
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site. There are alum works in the vicinity, and the herring fishery gives employ- 
ment to many of the inhabitants, but the town is more widely kno\\ n for its jet 
ornaments. This industry has been carried on here from immemorial times, as 
is prowd by the discoveries made in the hOlies which crown the neighbouring 
hills, and the pilgrims who during the )Iiddle Ages paid their devotions in the 
abbey of "hitby never failed to carry away with them a cross or a rosary made 
of jet. 
Scarborough, the" Queen of the northern watering-places," possesses resources 
and amusements far exceeding those of its neighbour Whitby. It is built 
at the foot and on the top of two cliffs, separated by a chasm spanned by a 
lofty bridge, which joins the old town to the Spa, )luseum, and other buildings 


Fig. In.-SCARBOROUGH. 
Soale 1 : 310,000. 
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specially constructed for the accommodation of the 20,000 yisitors who annually 
flock to it. The )larine Aquarium is larger than that of Brighton. From the 
keep of the Xorman castle which commands the old town we look down with 
admiration upon the sands which stretch along the foot of the limestone cliffs. 
Scarborough has been a place of commerce for centuries, and its port, protected by 
two piers, affords shelter to the largest vessels. The coasting trade carried on is 
considerable, and the herring fishery is a source of profit. Still the importance 
of the town is deriyed almost exclusi, ely from the crowds of visitors annually 
attracted by its picturesque scenery. bracing air, smooth sands, chalybeate springs, 
and varied resources for amusement. 
Filc!!, to the south-east of Scarborough, on the spacious bay to which it gives 
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name, is protected by a spit of sand, and offers great ad vantages as a naval station. 
Amongst other watering--places along this COdSt. ]ll'd('((r and òaltburll-by-flir-Sra 
descrve to bp mentioned. 


The crescent-shaped range of the cretaceous York Wolds extends from thp 
Humber above Hull to Flamborough Head, and presents a bold escarpment 
towards the vales of York and Pickering, at the foot of which lie the market 
towns of .Jfarket TVeigldon and Pock/il/gfol/. The towns along the inner rim, 
which merges in the lowlands of Holderness, are far more important. Foremost 
amongst them is Kin!Jsfoll-upon-Ifull, usually known as Hull, from the small 
tributary of the Humber at the mouth of which it has been built. Hull is the 
grcat port of the whole regioIl, and on the east coast of England it holds a place 
analogous to that of Liverpool on the west coast. The great port of tlle l\Iersey 
is fed by the manufacturing district of Lancashire; that of the Humber is 
the emporium of Yorkshire: the former trades in cotton and cottons, the latter 
in wool and woollens. Hull, in certain respects, enjoys advantages superior 
even to those of Liverpool, for the Humber and its many navigable tributaries 
place it in facile communication with a considerable portion of Central England. 
But though possessing the advantage as regards the river and coasting trades, it 
is lpss favoured with respect to the world at large. Hull can look only to 
Germany, 
candinavia, and the Baltic to feed its commerce, whilst Liverpool faces 
not only Ireland, but also the New ,V orld, and trades largely with Africa. 
This advantage of Liverpool, however, only revealed itself after America 
had been discovered and distinct colonies estahlished, and for a considerable 
period Hull was her superior. In the fourteenth century it was the third port 
of England, ranking next to London and Bristol. It furnished Edward III. 
with sixteen vessels, manned by 300 sailors, to be employed against France. 
As long as England waS a grain-exporting country-that is, until about 1ÎìO
 
large flotillas of barges laden with corn descended all the rivers which discharge 
themselvcs into the Humber, and Hull was the natural emporium through which 
the corn trade with Holland was carried on.- At the present time Hull ranks 
fifth, and it imports corn, flour, and other agricultural producc, as well as cattle, 
from Germany, Denmark, and the Baltic. "rool and tobacco likewise figure 
largely amongst the imports, in return for which Hull exports the produce of 
the numerous industrial inland towns as well as of its own machine shops, 
chemical works, oil-crushing mills, and other factories. Lines of steamers place 
Hull in regular communication with all the ports of the east coast of Great 
Britain and of Northern Europe. lIull was one of the first towns to take advan- 
tage of the maritime route to Siberia opened up by the persistent labours of 
:Kordenskjöld. In 18ì7 a Hull steamer laden with coal and petroleum reached 
Tobolt-;k. The doch, constructed since 1778, and the crescent-shapcd roadstead 
of the river, here 2 miles in width, are at all times crowded with shipping- of 
every description. There are ship.building yards, principally for the const,ruc- 


. Halley, "Atlas :J\laritimus et ('ommercialis," 1 i28. 
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tion of iron vessels. Hull has ,a fine park, a museum, and several learned societies. 
'\Vilberforce was born here, and a monument has been raised in his honour. 
Cottingham, a suburban village of Hull, with many market gardens, lies on 
the road to BernIe!!, a very ancient city, at one time of greater importance than 
its neighbour Hull, and still the capital of the East Riding. Beverley boasts a 
remarkably fine minster. There are chemical and agricultural machinery works, 
and a great trade in corn and provisions is carried on. Passing through Great 
DriJlÎl'ld, we reach Bridli//gton, wit.h its fine priory church, and lJridlill[lton Qua,lf, 
its port, on the great bay, protected in the nurth by Flamborough Head. A 
chalJ'beate spring and several intermittent springs, known as the "Gipsies," 
are near the town. Geologists will be interested in the caverns and fossils of 
the chalk cliffs, as well as in the ancient bushes covered with shells, which Gwyn 
Jeffreys refers to the glacial epoch. 
There are no to\\ ns of importance in the fertile district of II olderness. The 
only places worth notice are Patrington, with a church described as " one of the 
glories of England," "'-ithel'1lsea, and Hor//sea, the two latter quiet seaside places, 
as is implied by their names. 


1Ye now turn to the desolate moors and romantic valleys of 
orth-western 
Yorkshire, where the mountains are steepest and the population least dense. 
This district, known for its greater part as Craven, is intersected by the upper 
valleys of the rivers Swale, Lre, Xldd, Wharfe, and Aire. It yields a little lead, 
but no coal: hence the striking contrast it presents to the great hive of industry 
which adjoins it on the south. 
The Swale, in its upper course, fio\\ s past the small mining yillages of Keld 
and Reeth, and below the ancient parliamentary borough of Richmond it emerges 
upon the broad plain of York. The Norman castle which overshadows this 
picturesque to\\n is now used as a militia store. Sear this stagnant town is the 
village of Hips/cell, the reputed birthplace of "'
ickliffe, t,he reformer. 
The U re, or Yore, tra vertles the 1Yensley Dale, where woollen knitting and 
carpet-making occupy some of the inhabitants of the small towns of Hmæs and 
Askrigg. Le!!bOll1'//e, at the mouth of the dale, has a lead mine; and at JIiddle/wm, 
. 
near it, are the ruins of one of the castles held by "rarwick the King-maker. 
Ripoll is the principal town on the L re, and one of the oldest. N ear it a 
funereal mound is pointed out, which tradition asserts to contain the bones of 
Saxons and Danes who fell on a neighbouring battle-field. There are a small 
cathedral raised above a Saxon crypt and several ancient hospitals. Studley 
Royal, the princely seat of the Marquis of Ripon, lies to the west of Ripon, and 
near it are the picturesque ruins of Fountains .Abhey, at one time one of the most 
powerful houses of the Cistercians, who held all the land from the banks of the 
Lre as far as the hills of Cumberland. Boroughbrir/ge and AIr/borough, the Homan 
Isurium, are small to\\ ns below Ripon, in who
e ,icinity many antiquities have been 
discovered. Most curious amongst these relics of the past are three obelisk-like 
masses of ragstone, \\ hich haye long puzzled the brains of antiquaries. 
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The Nidd, in its upper course, flows through the beautiful Xidderdale, the 
principal town in which is Patrie!! Bridge, where there is a lead mine. Riple,lf has 


Fig. 124. -TOWNS IN SOI:TH- "'E_TERY YORKSHIRE. 
Scale 1 : 006,000_ 
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an old castle and an ambitious new town-hall. At KJ/oresboJ"o/lg/J the river flows 
between steep cliffs, wooded at thcir foot. Here, too, there is a castle, and, besides 
this, a "dropping well," by the side of which ":Mother Shipton," the famous 
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prophetess of the sixteenth century, was born, and extensive limestone quarrIes. 
Ribstoll is a small village belo,," Knaresborough, where Ribston pippins were 
first grown. Hnrrognte, the famous \\atering-place, occupies a lofty position above 
the U reo The first spring was discovered in 1396, and there are now known about 
twenty-fiye, both sulphureous and chalybeate. 
The 'Vharfe rises in Langshothdale, and takes its winding course through a 
dale renowned for its scenic charms. It flows past the ruins of Bolton Abbey and 
the huge hydropathic establishments which ha,e made Ilkh'ya second )Ialyern, 
until it reaches Olley, a small manufacturing town, which is the capital of "Tharfe- 
dale, At JVefhprhy the "Tharfe emerges upon the plain of York. and flowing past 
Tndcn.st/'l', it joins the Ouse a short distance above Cmcood. 
The Aire takes its rise at, the foot of the scars of Gordale and in the pretty 
)Ialham Tarn (1,
4G feet above the sea). It flows near Skiptoll, the capital of the 
Craven district, close by which is the castle of the f'liffords. Cotton-spinning and 
quarrying occupy many of the inhabitants. At Skipton the Aire leayes behind it 
the rugged limestone region, and enters upon more monotonous moorlands, the 
towns amongst. which will be described further on. 
A portion of Yorkshire lies beyond the Pennine chain, and is drained by the 
river Ribble and by the Rawthey, a tributary of the Lune. Srdbergll, the principal 
town on the latter, is a secluded place in the midst of steep fells. Its grammar 

chool, however, enjoys some reputation, and amongst its scholars was Redgwick, 
the geologist, a native of the village of Drllt, a few miles to the south-east, famous 
for its black marble. 
The Ribble rises in the fells to the north of the Ingleborough, and flows 
through a charming country past the small town of SeUle, dependent upon agri- 
culture and cotton-spinning, into Lancashire. 


"T e now enter the south-western moorlands, so abundantly supplied with coal 
and iron, and traver"ed in all directions by running streams, which furnish the 
moti.e power needed by its innumerable factories. The tow
s are crowded together 
in this region, and in some localities have almost blotted out green fields. The oppo- 
site diao-ram will enable us to obtain ßùme notion of their distribution. Broadly 

 ' 
speakin
, the .alleys of the Aire and Calder are the seats of the woollen and 
worsted trades, with a great deal of cotton-spinning towards the west; the Upper 
Don is the centre of the iron industry, and its tributary Dearne that of the linen 
trade. 
The Aire and Calder, which tra,erse the northern portion of this industrial 
region, have vastly changed their character since the 
Iiddle Ages. Their water was 
famous then for its crystalline purity, and a Yorkshire poet cried out, " "-hy should 
not the maiden" of Castleford he beautiful? do they not laye themselves in the 
mingled waters of the Aire and Calder?" These rivers, in our 0\\ n day, are hardl:r 
better than open sewers, for they receive the refuse of innumerable factories. 
The Calder, when it first enters this district, flows pa;;t the town of Ileigllley, 
engaged in the manufacture of wor"tecl and in cotton-spinning, and known for its 
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ingenious washing machines. In the valley of the Worth, which joins the Aire at 
Keighley, is IImt'Ortll, the home of the Brontës. Bingley is engaged in the worsted 
and woollen trades. Snlfaire, below it, is a model town, and was founded in 18.'):3 
hy the late Sir Titus 
alt, who first introduced the manufacture of alpaca into 
England. Passing Sltipley, which carries on the same industries as Bingley, we 
reach Leeds, the commercial and industrial metropolis of. the whole district, by 
right of its population the fifth town of England, but the first in the world for its 
clothing trade. This branch of industry has been carried on here from very 
remote times, and as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century the cloth- 
makers of Leeds, instructed in their craft by Flemish workmen, sent their wareø 


Fig. 125.-LEEDs_ 
Scale 1 : 192,000 
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into every part of England. Halifax at that time was the most important manu- 
facturing town of the county, and its burgesses enjoyed the privilege of beheading 
every malefactor who stole any cloth from off the" tenters," a privilege of which 
they freely availed themselves until its abrogation in IG50. By the end of the 
seventeenth century Leeds had distanced all its Yorkshire rivals in the clothing 
trade, and about the same period, in consequence of the introduction of coal into 
its factories, it enriched itself still further by adding fresh brancht's of industry to 
that which had first established its reputation. At the present day almost every 
description of cloth is made at Leeds, but, besides this, there are huge flax-mills, 
iron-mills, locomotive works, dye and bleaching works, felt factories, brass foundries, 
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glass houses, chemical \\orks, leather works, and many others. The lower part of 
the town, with its numerous factories lit up on Ii winter night, is a sight never to 
be forgotten. The principal edifices of Leeds are naturally connected \\ ith its 
leading industries; but, proud of its wealth, the metropolis of the clothing trade 
has built itself a magnificent town-hall, created public libraries and museums, 
erected statues to its great men, and provided, in "
oodhouse )1001' and Roundhay, 
ample breathing grounds for its population. A grammar school, founded in 1.').')1, 
a medical school, and a 'Y esleyan college are the foremost educational establish- 
ments of the to\\ n. The merchants of Leeds own neat villas on the surrounding 
heights, and more especially near (,hapel Allerton. The ruins of E:irkstall Abbe)" 
lie a short distance aboYe the town, near the Aire. Priestley, the illustrious 
physicist, was born near Leeds. 
Casth:/ord, just below the junction of the Aire with the Calder, is the modern 
representative of the Roman station of LegeoliulII. Its glass houses supply 
millions of bottles e\ ery year. IÚlOttill[Jlpy, on the margin of the plain of York, 
has a magnificent abbe
" chureh, and depends upon glass \\ orks and limestone 
quarries. (In the height of land to the south of Castleford lies the cheerful old 
town of Ponfe/raet, i.e. "Broken Bridge," often called Pomfret. Its cbief 
curiosities are the ruins of the Xorman castle in \\hich Richard II. was starved to 
death (1400). The to\\n is famous for its liquorice. 
Brac(lord, in a narrow valley which trends north\\ard towards the Aire, and 
to the west of Leeds, has made wonderful p:-ogress in wealth and population since 
the beginning of this century. In 1
01 the town only numbered 13,000 
inhabitants; in 18Z
 the first steam-engine was set up; but at present Bradford 
stands foremost for its woollen stuffs and worsted yarns, and has close upon 
200,000 inhabitants. Xo other town in Yorkshire surpasses it in public spirit. 
The town-hall, with its carillon chimes, is one of the finest buildings in Yorkshire; 
there are three parks; and statues have been raised in honour of several bene- 
factors of the town. Bierley, almost Ii suburb of Bradford, is dependent upon the 
Bowling and Lowmoor iron works, the latter the oldèst and most important in 
Yorkshire. 
The river Calder rises in the moors around Todmordell, a brisk manufacturing 
town, with numerous cotton-mills, on the boundary of Lancashire. This upper 
yalley of the Calder is very pretty, and would present scenes of rural peace and 
beauty if it were not for the numerous factories wbich have inyaded it. ÖO/N!rb./f, 
Eiland, and Brig/lOuse, quiet ,mages in former times, ha\ e gro\\ n into little 
manufacturing to\\ ns, principally engaged in the production of textiles. Far 
more ancient than eitber of these, and, in fact, the most ,-enerable manufacturing 
town of Yorkshire, is ]lalilax, \\ hich rises on the slopes of tbe picture!"que hills 
overlooking the Hebble, a tributary of the Calder. Thougb outstripped in impor- 
tance by Leeds and Bradford, TIalifax neyertheles.o; remains one of the most intereEt- 
ing and picturesque towns of Yorkshire. It is one of the chief seats of the worsted 
and carpet trades.. lIudclt:r.
fÎeld is a well-built town on the Colne, which joins the 
Calder from the suuth. It carries on the manufacture of woollens, cottons, and 
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machinery. In its nei:.rhbourhood are foundries, quarries, and coal mines. The 
smaller to\\ IlS dependent npon it-such as Go[car, Lintlucaite, ]Jell/wm, and JVooldale 
-engage in the same industries. 
Once more returning to the Calder, we reach Delcsbul".'I, an ancient town, 
where Paulinus first preached Christianity to the heathen. Together with the neigh- 
bouring town of Bat!,,!!. it forms a parliamentary borough. Batley and Dewsbury 
are the head-quarters of the shoddy trade, whose profitable task it is to convert 
old clothes into new cloth. The same industry engages Morley, Birstal/, Cleck- 
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1/('at01/, and other towns in the vicinity; whilst II",'kmo1/(lici!.'{', to the east, produces 
carpets, blankets, and" flushings." TIIOI"1/lli//, to the south of Dewsbury. boasts a 
fine decorated church and an Elizabethan mansion_ 
1rakçfie/d, formerly one of the busie,;t manufacturing towns of Yorkshire, has 
btill some woollen-mills, worsted-mills, and iron works, but flourishes principally 
as the great corn market of the county. The feudal enactment which compelled 
the inhabit'1nts to have their corn ground in certain mills was in force as recently 
as 185:-3. Amongst the scholars who attended the grammar school of the to\\n 
were Dr. Radcliffe, the fonnder of the Radcliffe Library, and Dr. Bentley, the 
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crItIc. The battle of "
akefield, in which the Duke of York was defeated and 
slain by the forces of Queen Margaret, was fought around 
andal Castle, to the 
south of the town (l-t60). 
"Bleak" Bam.sll'y, an interesting town on the river Dearne, is the centre of 
the linen manufacture of Yorkshire. Its neighbourhood abound;; in collieries and 
iron works. Vne of the former has bpen sunk to a depth of 1,1-<8.3 feet, and yields 
daily a thousand tons of coal. 1rOI"/1boro/([/11 and .LVdhu Hoylmul, to the :south of 
Barnsley, have important iron works, whilst SilJ...stol/e, to the west, is hest known 
for its coal. It was also the birthplace of Bramah, the locksmith. 
The river Don risos not far from '\Voodhead Tunnel, through which runs the 
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railway connecting South-western Yorkshire with 
Ianchester. TIIUr1.sfoJ!e, 
Pel/istol/e, and n"oriley are small towns on the ("pper Don, which in its onward 
course traverses the famous manufacturing town of 81uffidd. It is admirably 
seated in the midst of a fine amphitheatre of hills, at the point of junction of 
five ri.ers, and above the stores of coal which furnish its numerous factories 
with the fuel indispensable to them. Sheffield, originally a small feudal village, 
has been for centuries a place of iron-workers, and Chaucer mentions the 
"thwytels" which were made there. Soon after the Heformation "killed 
Flemish metal-workers settled in the to\\ n, and greatly contributed towards 
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its prosperity. But it is only since the beginning of the present century that 
this Yorkshire town has won the first place in the world for its cutlery and 
steel. Its population is seven times greater now than what it was in 1801, 
and continues to increase at the same rate. Like London, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, it swallows up the villages in its neighbourhood, and already its 
houses cover an area of 8 square miles. The iron won in this district, which 
is known as Hallamshire, no longer suffices for the wants of the factories, and addi- 
tional supplies have to be procured from abroad. Most of the famous iron of 
Sweden is bought up on account of Sheffield houses. ' More ivory is used in 
Sheffield than in any other part of the world. It has been computed that the 
ivory handles of the knives annually manufactured at Sheffield have a weight 
of 200 tons, which would represent the spoils of at least 15,000 elephants. 
Cutlery, files. saws, and tools of every description, Britannia and electro-plated 
ware, are the staple manufactures of Sheffield; and there are also important iron 
and steel works. The water supply of the town is obtained from reservoirs 
formed in the valleys to the west. In 1864 one of these dams burst its 
embankment, causing a great flood, in which 250 persons were drowned and 
much property destroyed. Chantrey, the sculptor, was born at Xorton, a village 
near Sheffield. 
The towns and villages around Sheffield participate in its industry. Rotlter- 
Iwm, the most important amongst them, has iron and steel works as well as 
collieries. Mexúol'oll[Jlt, near the mouth of the Dearne, in addition to iron works, 
has important glass bouses. Soon after passing this town the Don emerges from 
tbe dreary moorlands, blackened by tbe smoke of factories, and entertl upon the 
smiling plain of York.. 


. For smaller towns and villages not mentioned above refer to the Statistical Appendix. 
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 HULGH ,mall in exten'. Ihe di,triel :<hioh we are ahoul 10 de",ribe 
m : 
 IS one of the most densely peopled III the world, and green fields 
, ".: appear almost obliterated by the masses of brick houses raised by 

 human hands. Lancashire has more iI!.habitants within its limits 
= than any other county of England, not eyen excepting Yorkshire 
or )Iiddlesex-the one more than thrice its size, the other occupied by the greater 
part of the metropolis. If the whole world were as dt'nsely peopled as Lancashire, 
it would hold 76,000,000,000 of human beings. 
At first view this county does not appear to possess exceptional advantages. 
The soil is only of middling fertility, and ,ast tracts on the western "lope of the 
Pennine chain are not even cultivated. The climate is moist, and the prevailing 
. winds carry the sea-fogs inland, where they are precipitated as rain. The coast, it 
is true, is indented by several estuaries, in 
 hich the tide -rises to a considerable 
height; but this is an ad,antage enjoyed hy many other parts of England. 'Yhat 
has proved the great source of wealth of Lancashire is its coal measures, and as 
the coal is found in close proximity to an excellent harbour, it became at once 
available as a means of establishing commercial relations with foreign countries. 
The raw materials could thus be conveyed within a short distance of the locality in 
which tbey were to be converted into manufactures, and it was possible to 
concentrate here commercial emporiums, factories, and mines. The enterprise and 
energy of the inhabitants have done the rest. The people of Lancashire are in no 
respect inferior in skill to their neigh bours of Yorkshire, They have turned to 
profit all the resources which their county offers, and derive benefit e, en from 
advantages which elsewhere are allo"ed to lie !';terile. The local dialects are as 
tenaciously preserved as amongst the dwellers on the other side of the Pennine 
chain. It has been ob"en-ed that the large ri,ers and estuaries form the boundaries 
between a variety of local dialects. "-here the rivcrs can be forded, or are spanned 
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by a bridge, the same dialect is heard on both banks; but where they constitute a 
8erious obstacle to free intercourse the dialects differ.'" 
CHESHIRE consists in the main of a broad plain, which extends from the river 
Dee to the )[ersey, and is intersected by the "
eaver and its tributaries. The soil 
of this plain is for the most part loam; it is of exceeding fertility, and it is 
impossible to imagine a finer grazing district. The grass retains its verdure 
throughout the year, and the dairy husbandry is consequently attended to with 
great success. A broken ridge of hills divides this plain into a western and an eastern 
portion. It pa!'ses into the county from the south, and extends northward as far 
as the Lower )1ersey. Its most remarkable feature is the insulated rock of Beeston, 
crowned with the ruins of a castle. In the east the plain is bounded by a range of 
uplands, known as Congleton Edge and :\1acclesfield Forest. These uplands are 
a southern extension of the Pennine chain; they separate Cheshire from Stafford- 


1<'ig. 128.-CHFSTER. 
Scale 1 : 500,000_ 
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shire and Derbyshire, and contain coal, iron, and lead. Far more important than 
either of these are, however, the salt mines and brine springs in the valley of the 
'Veaver. In the north-west the plain of Cheshire runs into the peninsula of 
'Virral, which juts out to the Irish Sea between the estuaries of the Dee and 
Mcrsey. Cotton and silk spinning and weaving are the principal branches of 
manufacture carried on. 
CIIl'sfcr, the ancient capital of the county, is seated upon the river Deo, which a 
few miles below the city broadens out into a wide and shallow estuary cloBo to the 
'Velsh frontier. It is of great antiquity, as is proved by its very name, a corrup- 
tion of the Uoman C{f.
t/"IIIJ/, and a great Roman highway, now known as'Vatling 
Street, connected it with I.ondon and Dover. The foundations of Roman buildings 
and antiquities of every description have been discovered. The Romans called 


· James Pemson; Kodal and lIIilner, "Glossar
 of the Lancru,;hirc Dialect." 
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their city Dem, after the river Dee. They certainly worked lead mine" in its 
vicinity, for two" pigs" of tbat metal have been found, one of which has impressed 
upon it the name of V espa:5ian. That which distinguishes Cbester more especially 
from all other towns of modern England is its streets carved out of the rock, and 
the covered arcades, or "rows," in front of the first-floor rooms of the houses 
which line them. The old Roman ramparts ha\-e been tran
formed into walls, 
which are \\ ide enough to allow of three men walking' abreast. Perambulating 
them, we obtain curious glimpses of the city: we look down upon the famous 
.. Roodee," the Chester racecourse, backed by the Clwydian hills. The circuit of 
the walls is interrupted by se\eral towers, and from one of these Charlcs I. is said 
to have witnessed the defeat of his army on Rowton Heath in 1645. 
Mo:-.t prominent amongst the buildings of the town is the venerable cathedral, 
reopened, after having been carefully restored, in H-r;"6. Its foundations date back 
to the twelfth century; but the existing building', which is chiefly in the perpen- 
dicular style, is of more recent date_ Far more venerable than the cathedral is the 
church ofC:)t. John, outside the city walls, with its detached helfry, one of the most 
splendid examples of early Sorman archi- 
tecture. 
Chester is still a seaport; but neither 
its canalisI'd river, nor the canal which 
connects the city \\ ith th(' :Mersey at 
Ellesmere Port, is navigable by any but 
the smallest coasting craft. Hence the I 

 f 
maritime commerce of Chester is no longer "1 
what it uSEd to be. Ship-building and 
lead I'melting are carried on to a small 
extent; but it is more especially through 
its trade in chee:,;e that Chester has become 
known thr0l1ghout the commercial world. Many strangers have settled in t.he city, 
attracted by its pure air and cheap living. 'Yithin a few miles of it is Eaton Hall, 
the magnificent seat of the Duke of 'Yestminster. TaJïJOrle.ll, a quaint old market 
town, where hosiery and leather breeches are manufactured, lies about 10 miles to 
the E.S.E. of Chester. 
Birkenllead, the principal town on the peninsula of "Tirral, is a mere depend- 
ency of Liverpool, which lies within ..ight of it, on the opposite bank of the 
Mersey, and with which a tunnel will soon connect it. Its vast docks ha,e been 
constructed since 18-17, principally through the exertions of 311'. Laird. They 
cover an area of 165 acres, have quay.s 10 miles in length, and 235 acres of 
\\arehouses. One of these artificial basins is the large:5t into which the waters of 
the :Mer"ey are admitted. Ship-lmilding and machinery are the principal industries 
carried on here. TraJ/lllere and IT 7 àllm,ey are populous suburbs of Birkenhead, 
and from the latter a row of pretty villas extends to the delightful watering-place 
of lVelO Bri!Jldoll, at the mouth of the )Iersey, where a charming ,iew of the 
'Velsh hills presents itself, and the crowds of shipping entering and lea,ing the 


Fig. 129.-'VATEROATE Row, CHEST 
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port may be watched. Thp two Bebillytolls are pleasant yillages to the south-east of 
Rirkenhead; whilst Eilsioll, with the Lin'rpool Observatory, lies to the west. 
Parkgaie is a small watering-place on the estuary of the Dee. 
Ascending the Mersey above Liyerpool and Birkenhead, we reach Rllllcorll, in 
the vicinity of the mouth of the 'Y eaver-the busy shipping port of the 
tafford- 
shire Potteries, and of the salt mines in the basin of the "T eayer. That river is 
fed by numerous streamR which rise in the saliferous triassic formation. The 
names of several towns in its neighbourhood terminate in the Celtic -u'icll, 
or rather lcyclle, which signifies "salt work," and must not be confounded 
with the Danish m"el.', the meaning of which is "hay." Of these salt 


Fig. 130.-CIIEsTER CATHt'IIRAL (A8 REHTOREII). 
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limes and brine springs those at Nortlill'icll are by far the most productive. 
The saliferous st.rata have a total thickness of about 100 feet., and extend 
for a considerable distance beneath the soil. They are honeycombed by the 
galleries excavated by the miner,.;, and although these are supported by a 
multitude of pillars, the ground has given way in many places, and a portion of 
the town had to be deserted hy its inhabitants, who hu,"e lmilt themsehes fresh 
dwelling,; at Witton and other yillages in the neighbourhood. .JIidd/l'll'iell, on the 
Dane, a tributary of the ,V eaver, and J.YlIllf1l"icll, a quaint old town, on the "r eaver 
itself, are the principal amongst the other salt towns of Cheshire. In favourable 
years the mines and spring!:> of the "
('a,'er basin 
 ield OWl' 1,000,000 tons of salt, 
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which supplies a profitable cargo to outward-bound merchantmen, and in this 
manner the miners of Cheshire contribute largely to the prosperity of the great 
port of the :ì\Iersey. )lost of this salt, which is cut into huge quadrangular blocks, 
is sent to India, Russia, and the United States. The salt mines of Cheshire may 
be less famous than tho"e of 'Vieliczka in Galicia, or of TIallein and Rallstatt in 
Austria,'but commercially they are certainly of far greater importance. 
Creltl', to the ea,.t of .N antwich, has grown from an agricultural village into a 
populous hive of industry since the establishment of the locomotive factories of 
the London and North- ". estern Railway Company. There are, besides these, iron 
and Bc"",'mer steel works. 
Samlúacll, Congleton, J[(lCc1l'.
fìeld, and BollillgfOlt, to the north-east of Crewe, 
and at the foot of the picturesque range of heights which stretche", along the 
eastern border of the county, are the centres of a manufacturing district, in which 
silk spinning and weaving are the principal branches of industry carried on. 
:Macclesfield, the most important of the;;e towns, engages also in the velvet and 
cotton trade, and near it are coal mines and quarries. 

\ second manufacturing district of even greater importance occupies the north- 
eastern portion of the county, extending down the picturesque valley of the 
Mersey, almost from its origin in the moorlands of Yorkshire to within a few 
miles of its junction with the Irwell. Cotton is king in this district, the natural 
head-quarters of which are at Manchester. Stocl.:porl is the great cotton town of 
Cheshire. It occupies a beautiful site on both bank", of the )[erst-y, here f'pannerl 
by a fine viaduct, and, in addition to cotton stuff", produces felt h3,ts. Higher up 
on the )Iersey are ll!/rlc, one of the most prosperous of these cotton towns, 
Dllkillfielrl, and Stal!/brÙlg(', which, in addition to cotton-mills, have important 
machine works, and manufacture nails and rivets. Brcrlúur!! and Jloffrmn are the 
principal towns in the Longdondale, which joins the )Iersey above 
tockport. 
The hills along its sides yield coal and iron. 
Descending the )Iersey, we pass Salp, a small manufacturing town, and, 
turning away from the ri,"er, reach Altl'ÌlIglwlII, or Altrillc1tant, a clean and cheerful 
town, with a few flax-mills, close to Bowden Downs and the heautiful park of 
Dunham )Ia
sey. 
L!/tIIlII, near the confluence of the Bollin with the :Mersey, and I{lIllt.
(ord, half- 
way between the Bollin and the 'Veaver, are prosperous market towns. 
L_\
TASIIIRE naturally falls into three parts, of which the first lies bet\\een the 
:ì\lersey and the Ribble, and is the great seat of the cotton industry of the British 
Islands; the second stretches to the north of the Ribble, and is mainly agricultural; 
whilst the third includes the hundred of Furness, a detached part of the county 
lying heyond )Iorecambe Bay, which has recently attained considerable importance 
on account of its iron mines and furnaces. The central and eastenl portions of 
Southern Lancashire are ü("I'upied by hilly moorlands,. which throw off a branch 
in the direction of Liverpool, and thus separate the plain of the )Iersey, \\ ith its 
mosses, from the western maritime plain, which near the coast merges into 
· Pendle Hill, their culmina.ting point, attains a height of 1,816 feet. 
114--E 
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forbidding mar
hes. These moorlands are not by any means fertile, and before 
the coal mines which lie amongst them were opened to become a source of wealth 
to the county, they supported only a small population. Since then hamlets_ have 
grown into towns, towns into provinces of houses, and there is not a district of 
similar extent in England which supports 80 large a number of inhabitants. 
Northern Lancashire includes a similar tract of moorland in the west, which rises 


Fig. 131.-TowKB IN L.ulCABHIJiE A."D CHEBH1RB. 
Scale 1 : 792.000. 
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to a height of 1,709 feet in the Bleasdale Moors; but for the most part it consists 
of a broad plain, the maritime portion of which, between the Ribble and Lancaster 
Bay, is known as the Fylde. The hundred of Furness forms part of the Cumbrian 
region, and within it lie a portion of the 'Yindermere and Coniston 'Vater, from 
the banks of which Coniston Old 
Ian rises to a height ?f 2,605 feet. 
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The coast of Lancashire, though much indented by arms of the sea, is 
singularly deficient in good harbours, and even the approaches to the )Iersey are 
much obstructed by sand-bank!':. )Iorecambe TIa,', which form" so illvitinO' 
. , '" 
a feature on a map, is also choked with sand-banks, and when the tide is out it is 
possible to crOS8 almost drvshod. 
Lancashire is most essentially a manufacturinO' and mininO' countv its aO'ri- 
. 0 0 J' t"I 
culture being quite of 
econdary importance. An extensive l'ystem of canals 
places its principal centres of population in communication with each other, 
and railways intersect it in ewry direction. 
There is not, probably, a river in the world which sets in motion the wheels 
of so many mills, and carries on its back so many vessels, as does the )Iersey' 
. . . , 
and yet this river drains only a small basin, and its volume does not exceed 
1,400 cubic feet a second. But within tþis basin lies )Ianchester, the great seat of 
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the cotton trade, and its mouth is guarded by Liverpool, the commercial port of the 
most important manufacturing region in the world. 
J[(lIlcliesfer and Sa/lord are built upon the black and dye-stained waters of the 
Irwell, Irk, and Medlock, into which numerous factories discharge their refuse, 
but" hich the corporations of these two towns have at last determined to cleanse 
and convert into limpid streams. The volume of water brought down from the 
moorland;; by these rivulets is not very great, but it suffices to fill a dock crowded 
with barges. It has been proposed by engineers to make )Ianchester a maritime 
port by converting the :1Iersey and its tributary Irwell into a ship canal, up 
which the tide would ascend as far as the present dock. The construction of 
such a canal, which would have a length of 33 miles, a width of 220 and a depth 
of 20 feet, it is as
umed, would require an expenditure of close upon four millions. 
If this scheme should ewr be realised, )[anchester will have no longercause to 
em y Glasgow, its Scotch rival. For the present the metropolis of the cotton 
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trade IS almost entirely dependent upon the railway which connects it with 
Liverpool. Thi", is one of the oldest lines in existence, and its opening in 1830 
marked the starting-point of a new industrial and commercial era, which has 
influenced the whole world. Near its centre this railway crosses the quaking 
Chat .:\loss, which even engineers of our own days would look upon as a formidable 
obstacle. 
The city of :ì\lanchester is not, like Bradford, )Iiddlesborough, and other vast 
manufacturing centres of England, of yesterday's growth. It is the modern repre- 
sentative of the Roman J[aI/CItIlÙIII/, and as early as the fourteenth century it had 
become known for its manufacture of cloth, introduced by Flemish workmen. At 
a Hunsequent period other nranehes of industry were established by Protestant 
refugees, whom religious wars had driven from the continent, and about the begin- 
ning- of the eighteenth century cotton was first largely manufactured, in addition 
to wool. In our own days 3Ianchester is _known throughout the world as the 
metropolis of the cotton trade, and its great merchants have become "cotton 
lord"." Cotton factories, however, are not so much to be found in Manchester 
itself-which is rather the market and business centre of the trade-as in its 
suhurbs, and in the numerous towns which stud the country between Preston and 
Clitheroe in the north, and I:;tockton in the south. ThHe are towns in this district 
which, relatively to their size, employ more hands in their cotton-mills than 
)Ianchester; but that city, if we include SaHord and the more remote suburbs, 
nevertholess ranks first amongst all as a manutilCturing centre no less than as 
a place of business. Thousands of workmen find employment in its cotton-mills, 
calendering and finishing works, bleaching, dyeing, and print works. There 
are, besides, worsted, flax, and silk mills, though these are very subordinate to 
the leading industry. Far more important are the machine shops, which supply 
most of the cotton-mills with machinery. Of importance, likewise, are the manu- 
facture of miHcellanpous metal articles, glass-making, coach-building, and brass 
finishing. Millions of pounds of capital have been invested in these various 
branches of manufacture, and we need not, therefore, wonder if zealous advocates 
of a policy which con"iders above all things financial and industrial interests should 
ha ve come forward at :\Ianchester. It was in the old Free-Trade Hall, now 
replaced by a building of ampler dimensions, that free trade was batcher1 under 
the auspices of the Anti-Corn-Law J,eague. Politicians of the so-called }'Ian- 
che,.;ter (-;chool, a very influential party in England, are generally credited with a 
desire of remaining neutral under any circumstances, and desiring peace at any 
price, as long as the markets of the world are not closed against Lancashire 
produce. Of recent years, however, thp factory owners of Lancasbire have not 
lain upon a bed of roses. The r nited States have shut out their goods by bigh 
protective duties, and India bas established cotton-mills of her own to supply tbe 
wants of her population. Manchester, consequently, has not recently grown quite 
so fast as several other towns. 
Sumptuous public edifices bear witness to tbp wealth of the great Lancasbire 
city. The new Town Hall is one of the mo
t magnificent buildings of the class 
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in England; the Exchange is a vast and splendid pile, in the classic stde' tbe 
. , 
Assize Courts is a beautiful Gothic pile, by" aterhouse-the same architect to 
whom we are indebted for the To"n Hall. The cathedral, or "old cburch," is 
,'enerable for its age, but not remarkable for size. Amongst charitable institutious 
the most important is the Infirmary, in front of which have been placed statues 
of "
ellington, 'Yatt, Dalton (the discoverer of the atomic theory), aud Sir Robert 
Peel. l)ublic parks and gardens supply the citizens" ith a fair amount of fresh air. 
Besides three parks, one of them ha, ing a museum in its centre, there are the 
Zoological Gardens at Bellevue, the Botanic Gardens at Trafford, tbe Alexandra 
Park, with an Aquarium, and the Pomona Gardens, tbe two latter favourite places 
of resort. 
In aùdition to pure air, )Ianchester is anxious to secure an ample supply of 
pure water. The present supply amounts to 24U,UUU,UUU gallons daily, being at 
the rate of 30 gallons per head of the population; but as a considerable propor- 
tion of this quantity is absorbed by the factories. the remainder does not ade- 
quately meet the requirements of the inhabitants. The corporation has conse- 
quently purchased a charming lake in Cumberland, the Thirlemere, with a view 
of raising its level 50 feet by means of a dam, and carrying its limpid contents 
along an aqueduct 9U miles in lengtb, as far as :llanchester. So doubt the 
corporation might have obtained all the water they require had they converted 
the neighbouring heaths into a huge ba!-in for catching the rain, and constructed 
gigantic resf'rvoirs; but these heaths are already dotted Over with houses and 
factories, and all the wealth of )Ianchester would hardly suffice to purchase them. 
)Ianchester is not merely a place of business and industry, for it can boast 
its libraries, learned societies. and educational institutions. Cheetham Library, 
founded in 14.37, is the oldest amongst the former, but the modern Free Library 
is far richer, if wealth can be counted hy the number of volumes. Foremost 
amongst educational institution" is the famous college founded by John Owen 
in l
-Hj. It has recently received a long-coveted charter, which confers upon it 
the privileges of a university, named in honour of the t,tueen. 
The towns and -villages around )lancbester are all of them more or less 
dependent upon that city, and carryon the same industries. ti/âlltOIl, Pelldlt'bul"!/, 
and PI"Cstll'irll are towns on both bank" of the Irwell above )Ianchester. Below 
that city the river named flows past Trafford Park and the suburbs of Eccles and 
Bm.ton, the one famous for its wakes and cakes, the other noteworthy for the 
aqueduct which carries the Bridgewater Canal across the Irwell. Close by, at 
JVol"sle!l, is a seat of the Earl of Ellesmere. Stl"eU'ol"d and DÙMJ/(I"!/ are the prin- 
cipal places on the )[ersey to the south of )Ianchester. Stretford has large 
slaughter-houses for pigs, whilst Didsbury is the seat of a 'Yesleyan )lethodist 
College. The eastern and south-eastern suburbs of )lanchester include Gorton, 
with chemic<Jl works, in addition to the all-pervading cotton-mills, ]{ell'toll H('(dl/, 
Bradfol"d, Opellslwll', Rus/lOlll/e. and L(,/"(,II.
/IOIII/(,. 
Farther away in the same direction, we reach a constellation of manu- 
facturing towns, the principal amongst which is As!don-ullr!er-L!/IIlf', and which 
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inclurles among!it its members the Cheshire towns of 
talybridge, Dukinfield, and 
Hyde (see p. 265). In the whole of this district cotton-spinning is the leading 
industry, but a good deal of machinery is also made. Mossky, Hurst, Droylsden, 
and Denton are the principal villages dependent upon Ashton. 
Uldltmll, to the north-e'lst of Manchester, is almost wholly devoted to cotton 
spinning and weaving, and machine-making. The machine works of )Iessrs. 
I)latt are the largest in the United Kingdom. JIiddletoll, on the Irk, to the 
north of 
Ianchester, manufactures tapes and small wares, in addition to brocaded 
silks, which are frequently sold as the produce of the looms of Bethnal Green. 
Boltoll-le-Moors is another centre of a congeries of factory towns, and 
scarcely yields to Oldham in population. It is a busy hi,.e of industry, which 
has grown up in the midst of sterile moors near the river Roach, and owes mucb 
of its prosperity to Flemish, Palatine, and TIuguenot emigrants. During the 
Civil 'Yar it was besieged by the Earl of Derby. The town is famous for its fine 
yarns, shirtings, and cambric!>!, and also turns out engines, machinery, patent 
safes and locks, and otber minor articles. Amongst its buildings are a town-hall, 
a large market hall, and a free library with museum. A monument has been 
erected to Crompton, the inventor of the mule. Collieries are worked in the 
neighbourhood. Parmfortlt, I
earsley, and Halliwell are minor manufacturing 
plac{'s near Bolton. Farther away towards the south-west are tbe cotton towns 
of Ll'i[/It-where also silk is woven on hand-looms-Atltertoll, Tyldesle.'l, Astley, and 
Be,(lord. The country around these towns is rich in coal and building stone, and 
the dairies supply excellent cheese. 
Bllry, on a bill overlooking the Irwell, is another centre of the cotton trade, 
besides which the paper for tbe Times newspaper is made here. Sir Robert Peel was 
a native of the town, and a monument has heen erected in his memory. Sllllllller.v'af 
is higher up on the river, with tht> factory of )l('ssrs. Grant, who were the orig-inal 
Brothers Cheeryble in "Nicholas Xickleby." Radcl{/f'e and Wltitejield are in the 
same neighbourbood. Ascending the Irwell, we pass Ramsbottolll and I[aÛill[/dl'1l, 
and reach Baeup, knm\n for its co-operative cotton factories. in tht> beart of the 
Rossenùale Forest, and near the head of the Irwell. 
Rod/dale, on the Roch, an affluent of the Irwell, is chiefly occupied in the woollen, 
and more especially the flannel trade. It was bere that twenty-eight "Equitable 
Pioneers II founded in ] 842 a co-operative society which ba" served as It model to 
similar associations throughout the world. IIeyu'ood, lower down on the Roch, is 
engaged in cotton-spinning; whilst Littlebo/"Ou[/I/, near the head of the river, and 
at the foot of Blackstone Edge, is noted for its pretty scenery. 
Having now dealt with tbe Lancashire towns which occupy the upper basin of 
the }'Iersey, we ('eturn to the south, in order to descend that ri"er as far as 
Liverpool. On our way we pass the important manufacturing town of 1ral"/"il/[/toll, 
where the ::\Iersey is spanned by a bridge built in the time of Henry YII. From 
this bridge tbe river is na, igable for vessels of 1.:;0 tons burden. Warrington 
has iron and steel works, engineering factories, glass houses, and wire works. 
Pins tire enumerated amongst the articles made here. A few miles lower 
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down, between RUJI.(,oJ"ll, on the Cheshire side, and JVidnes, the estuary of the 
:Mersev has a width of i,"OO feet, but is nevertheless cro,",sed by a magni- 
ficent railway viaduct. \Vidncs is a town of evil odour, with chemical works, 
soap factories, bone-manure works, and copper-smelting houses. Continuing our 
journey, we soon obtain a sight of the small town of GaJ"ston, after which house 
succeeds house in a continuous city, which is half hidden by the rigging of the 
innumerable ships and steamers lying at anchor in the roadstead or crowding the 
docks. This is Lifl'rpool. 
This powerful city hað only risen into importance in recent times. It is not 
even mentioned in the list of towns and villages in the Domesday Book. 


Fig. 133.-LIVERPOOL.. 
Scale 1 : sOO.ooo. 
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The first reference to it occurs in the year 11 Î
, when Henry II. was preparing 
to invade Ireland, and embarked his troops in the estuary of the lIersey. In 1:3:
H, 
when Edward III. made a general levy upon die vessels and sailors of his 
kingdom, Liverpool wa" as yet of such small importance t.hat out of a total of 
70u vessels and B,l-U men it was called upon to furnish a solitary barge manned 
by "ix mariners. Even as recently as 1.,71 the citizens of Liverpool, when 
appealing to Queen Elizabeth to reduce their taxes, referred to thcir town as a 
"poor decayed place.". About 1 700 Liverpool had hardly .j,OOO inhabitants j 
hut the gradual silting up of thc Dee, and consequent destruction of the port of 
Chester, proved of advantage to Liverpool, whose merchants, ahout this period, 


· Weale," Public "'orks of England." 
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began to grow rich, mainly from the protÌt.s derived from the slave trade. 'Vhen 
Fuseli, t.he artist, was called upon to admire the wide st.reets and noble buildings 
of a quart.er of the t.own t.hen recently constructed, he said, with reference t.o this 
fact, that he felt. as if the blood of negroes must ooze out of the stones. 
Liverpool is largely indebted for its prosperity to its central position with 
reference to the sister islands of Great Britain and Ireland, for upon it con- 
verge all the great highways over which the home trade of the British Islands 
is carried OD. This central position has been equally advantageous to its 
foreign t.rade. Though farther away than Bristol from the ocean, which is 
the high-road connecting England with America, Africa, and the Indies, this 
disadvantage is more than compensated for by Liverpool's proximity to the vast 
coal basin which has become the great seat of English manufacturing industry. 


Fig-. 134.-TJlE LA'D1NO-STAGE. 
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The docks are the great marvel of Liverpool. No other town can boast of 
possessing so considerable an extent of sea-water enclohed between solid masonry 
walls, and kept under control by locks. There are maritime cities with roadsteads 
capable of accommodating entire fleets, but few amongst them have docks 
sufficiently spacious to admit thousands of vCbsels at one and the same time, like 
London and Liverpool. The latter is even superior in this respect to the great 
commercial emporium on the Thames, and ct
rtainly preceded it in the construction 
of docks. In 170!) the Corporation of Liverpool first caused a pool to be deepened 
in order that it might afford shelter to vessels. This, the precursor of the existing 
basins, has been filled up since, and the sumptuous revenue and cust.oms buildings 
have been raised upon its site. But for the one dock thus abolished, twenty-seven 
others, far more vast and convenient, have been constructed since. These docks 
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extend for 5 miles along the river-side, and have an area of 1,000 acres, of which 
the basins, wet and dry docks, occupy 2ìì acres. Yast though these docks are, 
they no longer suffice tor the trade of the )Iersey, and others have been eJ..cavated 
at Birkenhead, on the Cheshire bank of the )lersey, and at Garston, above Liverpool. 
1Yhilst eight of these docks are thrown open to the general trade, there are others 
specially dedicated to America, the East Indies, Rus:>ia, or 
\.ustralia, or respectively 
to the timber trade, the tobacco trade, or emigration business; and whilst certain 
quays are covered "ith bales of cotton, others are gi,'en up to sacks of corn, barrels 
of palm oil, or ground nuts. A stranger who spends a day in these docks, and in 
the warehouses which surround them, visits, in fact, a huge commercial museum, 
in which ,-arious articles are represented in bulk, and not by small samples. 
Liverpool cannot yet claim precedence of London as the greatest commercial 
town of the world, though its export of British produce is more considerable, and its 
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commercial fleet more numerous and powerful.'" )Iore than one-third of the tonnage 
of the whole of the 'Gnited :Kingdom belongs to the port of Liverpool, whose 
commercial marine is superior to that of either France or Germany. In order to 
facilitate the embarkation and disembarkation of tra,ellers, a landing-stage, 
floating on pontoons, and connected with the land by six iron bridges, has been 
placed in the )Ier;;:ey. This remarkable structure is nearly half a mile in length, 
and rises and sinks with the tide. 
In lì20 scarcely olll'-fortieth of the foreign trade of England was carried on 
through the port of Liverpool. A century later about one-sixth of this trade had 
pas
ed into the hands of the merchant;;: establi"hed at the mouth of the )Iersey, and 
at present they cJ..port about one-half of all the Briti"h produce that finds Its \Vay 
into foreign countries. The increase of population has kept pace with thc expanding 
· :5ec Appt:ndix. 
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commcrce of the town, and the inhabitants are at present a hundred tiuws morE 
numerous than they were at. the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
Including its suhurbs, Liverpool is the second town of the United Kingdom. It 
altogether monopolizes certain branches of commerce. K early all thc cotton of 
the world finds its way to Liverpool, and is thence distributed among:;t the towns 
of continental Europc. Most of the emigrants who leave Europe embark at 
Liverpool. The principal articles of export are coal, salt, cutlery, fire-arms, 


Fig. 136.-THE LIVERPOOL 'VATER 'YoRKS. 
According to H. Beloe. Beale 1 : 850,000. 
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machinery, ehina and earthenware, and textile fabrics of every description. The 
local manufactures contribute in a certain measure in feeding this export trade. 
There are iron foundries and brass works, machine shops, chemical works, breweries, 
and, above all, the ship-building yards on both banks of the Mcrsey. 
Like most other large towns, Liverpool can show a few noble edifices. It has 
its public parks, a zoological and a botanical garden. Interesting, too, is one of 
the cemeteries, with catacomhs cut out of the rock. Most prominent amongst its 
public buildings is St. George's Hall, in the style of a Greek temple. Near it 
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have been raised a monument to the Duke of 'V ellington, and statues of the 
QUEen and Prince Albert. The Free Library and :Museum, founded by Sir 
,,-. Brown, are in the same quarter of the town, and contain valuable collections of 
books, stuffed animals, antiquities, china, and paintings. The new Exchange 
Buildings are in the classic style, and surround a courtyard ornamented with a 
monument to 
elson. Foremost amongst educational institutions are tbe College, 
the Liverpool and the Royal Institutions, the latter with a gallery of paintings. 
The oldest church is that of St. Nicholas, with a remarkable lantern spire. 
Liverpool, unfortunately, has not yet been pro' ided with an ample supply of 
pùre drinking water. The rescnoirs constructed at an expenditure of nearly 
two million sterling at the foot of Riyington Pike, 20 miles north from thp 
town, cover an area of 600 acres, and collect the drainage of 10,OUO acres, but 
they are not sufficient. t5upplemented by several springs, they only yield 28 
gallons per head daily for a population of {j.jO,OOO souls, and a considerable portion 
of this is consumed by factories.- The corporation has consequently sought 
for some other source of supply, and after careful consideration the upper valley 
of 'yrnwy, or Verniew, which is tributary to the bevern, has been fixed upon, 
and will be ('o
verted into a hugf' reservoir of water for its use. 
Liverpool, in addition to constructing several new docks, is at present 
carrying out another great work, namely, a railway tunnel, which will pa!O
 
beneath the )Iersey, and into its Cheshire suburb of Dirkenhead. ]\fuch remains, 
however, to be done before Liverpool can be called a healthy town. Of every 
1,000 children born only 540, or hardly more than half, attain the age of five 
years; and about 20,000 of the inhahitants live in cellars. Poverty, and the 
floating population of sailors of every nation, swell the criminal records. About 
50,000 persons are annually taken into custody by the police, or one out of every 
10 inhabitants-a proportion not met with in any other town of Europe. 
:N umerous smaller towns encircle Liverpool on the land side, and form its suburbs 
and favourite places of residence. 
\.mongst these suburban towns and villages 
are To.rtctll, TFarertrpe, Trest Derby, 1Valton-on-thf'-Hill, and Bootle-cllm-LiIlGrre. 
FolIo" ing the low shore in a northerly direction, we pass the cheerful seaside 
villages of Ser!t'o , rth TTYaterloo, and Great Crosby, double Formb,ll liead, and 
reach Southport, a great favourite with the people of Lancashire, who speak of it 
as of an English Montpelier. A pier stretches over a mile into the sea; there 
are a winter garden and an aquarium; and O\-er 700 species of native plants 
grow on the sand-hills which shut in the town, which has Birkdale for its suburb. 
Prescot, the birthplace of Kemble the tragedian, lies a few miles to the east 
of Liverpool. 'Yatches are made here by machinery, and there are collieries in 
the neighbourhood. Knowsley, the family residence of the Earls of Derby 
6ince 13R,j, lies near it. St. He11'1i'.5, to the north-ea!Ot of Prescot, has plate- 
glass, chemical, ann copper works. Farther east still are 
L/jldon-ill-lJIak('J:fìeld 
and ,lrell'toll-in-Makcrfield. The former is engaged in the manufacture of locks, 
the latter has cotton-mills, iron foundries, and gl3ss houses. 


· H. Bcloe, "The Lh ,'rpool ". ater ". orks.' 
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The basin of the Ribble is less extensive than that of the Mersey, but it 
nevertheless contains a considerable population, and abounds in large manu- 
facturing towns. Entering this basin from the south-west, we first reach Jrig,lJI, 
on the Douglas, the centre of the Lancashire iron and coal district, with huge 
iron works, cotton-mills, and collieries. One of the coal-pits in the neighbour- 
hood of this town has the greatest depth of any in England, and the temperature 
at its bottom is never less than 9ó c Fahr. Ince-il/-1Ilakerfield and Hil/dley are 
smaller towns in the neighbourhood of 'Vigan, which engage in the same industries. 
Ormskirl., a market town of some importance, famous for its gingerbread, lies 10 
miles to the west. 
Blackúurn, the principal town in the valley of the Darwen, is almost blacker 
and noisier than other towns of this region; but at all events it enjoys with the 
towns in its neighbourhood the advantage of being surrounded by breezy hills. 
Cotton-spinning is the leading industry here as well as at On'}' and Lower D,mcen 
and at o.
lCa1dtll"isf1e, but a good deal of machinery is also made, and much coal 
won. Heald k
itting is still carried on as a home industry. Blackburn was the 
birthplace of the first Sir Robert Peel, and of Hargreaves. the inventor of the 
8pillning-jenny. Its public buildings are on a nob]p scale, and 
ontain a museum 
and free library. 
Accril/{Jtoll, though a neighbour of Blackburn, lies within the basin of the 
Calder, which, like the Darwen, pays tribute to the Ribble. It is a place of 
modern growth, with cotton-mills and chemical works, and has its satellites in 
Cllllr('1I, Claytol/-le-..lIoors, and Great IIarll'ood. Burl/ley, near the junction of the 
Calder and the Burn, in a broken and picturesque district, has a little woollen 
trade in addition to that of cotton. Many gentlemen's seats are in its vicinity, 
including that of the Towneley family, where casts of the Towneley marbles are 
kept. Ascending the Calder, we pass through Brin:/Ìeld and _Nelson, and reach the 
ancient little town of Coll/e, the Roman Colunio, elose to the Yorkshire boundary. 
PadilwlII, an uninviting cotton town, is below Burnley, and is succepded by the 
pretty village of Wllll11,,!!, with the ruins of its famous abbey. The Jesuit College of' 
Stoll.II/ lImit is in this neighbourhood, near the northern bank of the Ribble. 
Clil/lCI"Oe, a few miles farther up the Hibble, is picturesque despite its few cotton- 
mills. It lies near the foot of the Pendle Hill (1,816 feet), a huge mass of 
carboniferous limestone, formerly supposed to be the resort of the Lancashire 
,V itches. Rllúus c/wlllfrIllOrUS, a semi-arctic plant, grows on the summit. 
Descending the Ribble, we pass the ancient village of Ribc/lf'ster (it represents 
the Coelum or Rigodul/lI'ln of the nomans), and reach Pr(,.
toll, majestically seated 
upon the steep hanks of the river, and at the head of its estuary. Preston is one 
of the leading manufacturing towns of Lancashire, as befits the birthplace of 
R. Ark" right, and carries on a considerable trade by sea. The wealth of the 
town, joined to the beauty of its position, has won for it the epithet of " Proud." 
The modern town-hall is a sumptuous building. The strike which took place here 
in H<,j;J-.H was one of the most remarkable in history, for it lasted seven months. 
C/(or!,,!/, to the south of Preston, has cotton-mills and waggon works, and is a place 
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of some note, whilst Leylalld, F/lltrood, and Kirkham are mere villages with 
cotton-milk L!lflwlJI, on the northern bank of the Ribble, attracts a few visitors 
a'" a sea-bathing place, but the favourite watering-place of Lancashire is Bladpool, 
a little farther north, where the usually flat shore rises into earthy cliffs, from 
whose summit 1Da
 be enjoyed a view of the Irish Sea. 
The road from Preston to Lancaster crosses the "
yre at Garstall(J, near which 
is Greenhaigh Castle. 
Lancaster, the political capital of Lancashire, takes its name from tbe river 
Lune, or Lun, which washe::; its" aIls. It occupies the site of a Roman station- 
probably Longoricium-and is commanded by a modernised castle, whence may be 
enjoyed the magnificent panorama presented by the "
elsh hills, the Isle of :)Ian, 
and the Cumbrian lIountains, The town manufactures American cloth, leather, cocoa 


Fig. 137.-rRE
Tux. 
Scale 1 : 450,000. 
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matting, furniture, silks, cottons, and waggons. A short railway connects Lancaster 
with its outlying suburbs of Poulton-Ie-Sands .and J[orccambe, on )Iorecambe Bay. 
Ye!-sels of 300 tons burden are able to ascend the Lune with the tide as far as the 
quays of Lancaster, the maritime port of which is FI{'('tlrood, a forsaken-looking 
place at the mouth of the 'Y yre, connected by a line of steam-packets "ith 
Belfast. Near it is the famous school installed in old Rossall House. 
The detached portion of Lancashire" north of the ::;ands" (that is, those of 
)Iorecambe Bay, which are exposed, and can be crossed "hen the Rea retires 
from the bay) is also known as FUi"l/e.çs, from a famous old abbey, beautiful even 
in its present state of ruin, and seated in a country more beautiful still. 'Clrel"l;toJi 
is the nominal capital of this district. A ship canal, lined by furnaces and paper- 
mills, connects it with 
Iorecambe Day. John Barrow, the arctic explorer, "as 
born at 'Llverhton, and a monument has been raised to commemorate him. The 
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great town of this district, however, and one of those which has grown with 
astonishing rapidity, is Barro/t.- in- Fnrness, near the southern extremity of the 
Cumbrian peninsula, and at the east of 'Yalney Island, which acts as a break- 
water to its roadstead. In 1
46 Rarrow was a poor fishing village, but the 
discovery of purl' hematite ores led to the construction of iron and steel works. 
:-;hip-building yards followed, jute-mills were established, and the small village 
rapidly grew into a prosperous town, with ducks which admit the largest vessels 
at any state of the tide. Dfllfon, a few miles to tbe north oÌ Barrow, lies in the 
heart of the hematite iron district. Brou[/ldol/. is a quiet town at the head of the 
estuary of the Duddou, famous for trout and salmon. Farther inland, in the Lake 
district, are C'oni.çfoll, delightfull)- situate at the head of Coniston 'Vater and at the 
foot of the Old )Ian, with copper mines and slate quarries near it, and IIall"k.
head, 
a quaint market town at- the head' of Esthwaite 'Vater. Archbishop Sandys and 
"
ordsworth were educated at its grammar school. 
C'artme1, in the eastern portion of Furness, has a famous priory churcb. Holker 
Hall, a mansion of the Duke of Devonshire, lies in its neighbourhood. 


- 
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 HAT part of England which lies to the north of the estuary of the 
I J m - 
 . \:? I Tees .a
d )[o
ecambe Bay forms a distinct geo
raphical. regi
n of 
-':::'
. transItIOn, whICh connects the south of the Island wIth 1\orth 
/fÞ;-- 
 Britain. The mountainous peninsula of Cumbria is still hounded 
by another gulf in the north, naIfely, the Solway Firth, which 
penetrates into the land to within no miles uf the German Ocean. The 
tidal currents which ascend the rivers falling on the one hand into the Irish 
Sea, and on the other into the German Ocean, approach within 50 miles of each 
other. 
The Pennine chain, which begins to the north of Derby, and bounds the 
basins of the Trent and Ouse on the west, separates farther north the basin of 
the Eden from that of the Tees, and finally coalesces with the Cheviot Hills 
on the Scotch frontier. The highest summit of the entire chain, the Cross Fell 
(2,928 feet), rises in this northern portion. But the Silurian and granitic moun- 
tains, which are attached to the" backbone" of En
land by a transversal ridge 
of moderate elevation, are more lofty still. "
hen the weather is favourable the 
traveller who climbs these, the proudest mountains of all England, sees "pread 
beneath him nearly the whole of the Irish Sea, together with the hills that 
bound it. "-hilst ascending them he successi,-ely passes through different 
zones or climates. Starting from the smiling country, abounding in orchards, 
at their foot, he traverses the pine woods which clothe their lower slopes, and 
finally emerges upon the fells, which yield nought but ling and bracken. The 
topmost sUIl1mit
 are clad with ,erdure only during summer and autumn, for 
in winter and spring they are either covered with snow, or their scant \egeta- 
tion is tinged a russet brown by the frost. 
\s they face the moisture-laden 
south-westerly winds, the amount of precipitation is enormous, averaging about 
t;U inches a year, and eycn reaching 16 feet in some localities, where the clouds are 
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entrapped in hollows on the mountain sides, from which they cannot escape. 
Torrent rains and violent snow-storms are phenomena of ordinary occurrence, 
and in the depth of winter it is often impossible to ascend the highest summits. 


Fig. 138.-H'l.PSOGRAPHICAL :\IAP OF THK CnIRRIA" l\IouNTAL"S. 
Scale I : 634,000. 
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The boldest shepherds have refubed at times to climh the mountain-tops in order 
to consult the rain gauges which have been placed upon them.'" 


.. J. Fletcher Miller, PhilosùplliCffI Transactions, 1851. 
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The torrents whicb run down the impermeable sides of these craggy moun- 
tains are the feeders of lakes which occupy deep cavities, reaching in several 
instances below the level of the sea. Å slight subsidence of the land would 
convert these lakes into lochs or firths, such as we see at the present day along 
the coast of Scotland, and it is the opinion of geologists that previously to the 
last upheaval 01 the land they actually were firths, and ramified in the same 
manner as 
Iorecambe Bay does to the present day. But it is not their geological 
genesis which renders these lakes so great an attraction. They are one of the 
glories of England not only because they are filled with translucent water, 
reflecting the islets which stud and the crags which enclose them, and are fringed 
with rich meadow lands backed by woods, but also because of their association 
with the poets who have sung their beauties. The lakes of Cumberland have 


Fig. 139.-THE CnIBRIA"< l\!01::o.TAISS. 
Scale 1 : 700,000. 
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given birth to a literary" school," that of tbe Lakists, which, like all schools, 
includes, by the siile of true poets who have given expression to that which they 
felt, a crowd of tedious imitators, who merely look to the verses of their predecessors 
for a revelation of nature. The names of "r ordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, De 
Quincey, and Martineau will for ever remain associated with 'Yindermere, 
Grasmere, Thirlemere, Derwentwater, and rIles water. All these lakes are drained 
by rivers, either into the Eden or Derwent, or direct into the sea, for precipita- 
tion is far in excess of evaporation, )Ianufactories have not yet sprung up on 
their banks and defiled their water, but the artists who have settled down 
in the district, and the devout visitors who explore the scenery described in the 
verses of their favourite poets, may not be able much longer to defend them 
against avarICIOUS speculators. Already factories have been established in the 
11.5-E 
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towns which surround the district, and they are gradually extending into the 
interior of the country. 
The coal measures which extend along the coast to the south of the Sol way Firth 
are of considerable importance. At some former epoch the carboniferous forma- 
tion covered tbe wbole of the Pennine range, and extended from the shores of the 
German Ocean to the Irish Sea; but" 0\\ ing to the displacement of strata and tbe 
action of denudation, there are now two separate basins, viz. that of Cumberland, 
and that of Durham and Northumberland. The Cumbrian coal mines are somewhat 
famous on account of their submarine galleries. At "Thitehaven the levels driven 
by the miners extcnd for a distance of nearly 
 miles off the sbore, and lie at a 
depth of 650 feet beneath the level of the sea; and the entire network of submarine 
galleries and levels has a length of seveml hundred miles. The roof which 
intervenes between tbe miners and the floor of the ocean varies in thickness 
between 2:30 and 720 feet, and is amply sufficient to preclude every idea of 
danger. 
till the water of the ocean occasionally finds its way tbrough fissures 
into the mines, but in most instances .the miners succeed in calking the leaky 
places. The mine of ,V orkington, however, which extended for 5,000 feet beneath 
the sea, had a roof too feeble to resist the pressure of the superincumbent waters. 
On the 30th of June, 18:37, it suddenly gave way, the mine was inundated, and the 
miners barely escaped the flood wbich pursued thcm. One of these galleries 
actually extends for a distance of 9,604 feet beneath the sea. The quantity of 
workable coal still contained in these submarine seams is estimated to amount to 
100,000,000 tons." 
The coal-field of Durham and Northumberland, which is traversed at intervals 
by parallel dykes of basalt, is more actively worked than any other in Europe 
It yields double the quantity of coal produced by all France, and is tbe principal 
source of supply for tbe metropolis. Four collicries in the em-irons of Durham 
supply each 1,.")00,000 tons of fuel annually, and the nine principal seams now 
being worked in the basin'! of the Tees and Tyne still contain at least eight or ten 
milliards of tons of coal within easy reach-a quantity sufficient to last for 
centuries at the present rate of working. The coal beds e
tend far beneath the 
sea; and statisticians, in calculating the supply of the future, have assumed that all 
the coal within 4 miles of the coast can be got at. t The collieries, and in the 
valley of the Tees the iron mines, have attracted a considerable population. The 
towns press upon each other, the roadsteads and quays are crowded with shipping, 
and even in England there are not many districts in which industry has achieved 
such wonders. 
Yet for many centuries this was one of the poorest and least-peopled districts 
of Great Britain-a district of permanent warfare and unexpected border raids, 
where even in time of peace the inhabitants were obliged to be on their guard. 
The fact that the great historical highway between England and Scotland passes 
along the eastern foot of the Pennine range and the Cheviot Hills sufficiently 


· Smyth; Hull, .. C.:Ial Fields of Great BIit..lÏn." 
t Ramsay; Eliot; Forster; Hull. 
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accounts for this state of affairs. The country to the west of that great road was 
too rugged and too rich in natural obstacles to be adapted to the movement of 
armies. The war-path consequently lay on the eastern slope, and the region 
through which it passed was frequently laid waste. Extensiye tract" of territory 
remained altogether unoccupied: they were" marches," similar to those which in 
another part of Europe separated A yares from Germans, and SlaYs from Russians. 
Extensiye heaths still recall the time when the two kingdoms were almost 
perpetually engaged in war, and the old buildings which we meet with in the 
country districts are constructed so as to be able to sustain a siege. The nearer we 
approach the Scotch border, the more numerous are these towers of defence. 
 ot 
only the castles of the great lords, but also the simple homesteads of the farmers, 
churches, and monasteries, wer{' fortified. ::\Iany of the castles could be entered 
only by means of ladders, so great was the fear of their inhabitants of a surprise. 
Building8 of this kind existed during the ::\Iiddle Ages in nearly every country 
frequently ravaged by war. The most southern of these towers of defence stood 


Fig. 140.-HADRIAJ<i'S ". ALL. 
According to C. Ern.... Scale 1 : 000,000. 
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on the northern frontier of Yorkshire, on the southern bank of the Tees, and it 
was only at such a distance from the 
cotch border that the inhabitants felt secure 
from unexpected attacks." 
The fortunes of war have caused the frontiers between the two kingdoms to 
oscillate. The actual boundary has of course been drawn at the dictation of the 
state which disposed of the most powerful armies. Commencing at the Rolway 
Firth, it climhs the crest of the Che\iot HiBs, but in8tead of being drawn from 
their eastern extremity to the neare8t headland on the coast, it abruptly turns to 
the north, and follows the course of the Lower Tees. The most natural boundary 
is that which the Romans laid down when they constructed the wall which 
extends from the Sol way Firth to the mouth of the Tyne, to serve as a second 
line of defence to the provinces they held. This wall, built by the Emperor 
Hadrian, and accompanied throughout by a military road, was still in a fair 
state of preservation towards the close of the sixteenth century, but in our own 


· Yorkshire, Edi1lburgh Raiew, vol. cxxiü. 
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-days is limited to a few blocks of masonry, some of them 10 feet in height. In 
its eastern portion, where the country, owing to the incessant wars of the Middle 
Ages, no less than because of its natural sterility, has only recently been peopled, 
the wall can still be traced; but not so in the west, where the ploughshare has 
almost obliterated it, so that it was not even easy to a:scertain the sites of the 
Roman stations.- In certain localities, however, the ancient ditch, now over- 
grown with gmss upon which sheep browse, may still be seen. Two piers of a 
bridge over the Northern Tyne are the principal ruins remaining of this au'cient 
work. Exc,lVations have furnished antiquaries with medals and numerous inscrip- 
tions, which have thrown much light upon the history of Great Britain whilst 
under the dominion of the Romans.t Hadrian's wall was from 6 to 10 feet thick, 
and averaged 18 feet in height. A ditch, 36 feet wide and 0' er 12 feet in depth, 
extended along its northern side, whilst a narrower ditch, with entrenchments, 
accompanied it on the south. Fortresses, stations, and posts succeeded each other 
at short intervals. The wall terminates in the east close to the town of '\Vallsend, 
in the centre of the coal basin of the Tyne. 
The inhabitants of Northumberland, whose country has so frequently been a 
bone of contention between Scotch and English, resemble their northern neighbours 
in customs and language, and in the people, no less than in the aspect of the 
country, do we perceive the transition between south and north. In the west, on 
the other hand, the contrast is very great. The Cumbrians remained independent 
for a considerable period, and, sheltered by their mountains, were able to maintain 
their ancient customs. Even after the 
orman conquest they talked a Celtic 
tongue differing but little from that of the '\V elsh. Some of the noble families 
of the country boast of their pure Saxon descent, and look down upon the less 
ancient nobility of Xorman creation. Amongst the peasants there were, and are 
still, a considerable number of freeholders, or "statesmen," who have cultivated 
the land they hold for generations past.
 These men were distinguished, above all 
others, by their noble bearing, the dignity of their language, and tht proud inde- 
pendence of their conduct. Their number, however, has great.ly diminished, for 
the large proprietors are gradually absorbing the smaller estates. 


TOI'OGRAPIlY. 


,\VEsnIOREL.Um, the smallest of these northern counties, is divided by the valley 
of the Edcn into two mountain district!', of which the eastern embraces some of 
the most forbidding moors of the Pennine chain, whilst the western includes the 
high peaks and deep ravines of a portion of the 0umbrian group. '\Yithin this 
latter ri"es Hdvellyn (:.3,118 feet), the serond highest of the English mountains, 
and two large lakes, the Ulleswater and the '\Vindermere, add to its attractions. _.\ 
range of lower moorlands hinds together these mountain districts. To the south of 
this range, which is crossed by the Pass of Shap Fell. the rivers Kent and Lune 


· Thom'ls Wrig-ht, "The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon." 
t Collingwood Bruce, .. The Roman Wall, B.,rrier of the Lowcr Isthmus." 
t 'Vordsworth; Emerson, "English Traits." 
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drain an important district of the county into )Iorecambe Bay. The moist climate 
is more favourable to cattle-breeding than to agriculture. The mineral products 
include lead, a little copper and iron, beautiful marble, and roofing slate. The 
manufactures are on a small scale. 
IÚndal, the only large town of the county, stands on the declivity of a hill 
near the banks of the river Kent, which flows into 
Iorecambe Bayat JIillltlI011J(', 
the only seaport. It is a prosperous place, with various scientific institutions, 
and the ruins of a castle in which Catherine Parr was born. The woollen 
industry introduced by Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century still flourishes, 
and, in addition to cloth, there are manufactures of linseys, carpets, fancy 
stuffs, combs, fish-hooks, and clogs. But that which has made its reputation 
is the beautiful country in which it is situate. The river Kent, after which 
the town is named, rises in a small lake, the Kentmere; but the lake in this 


Fig. lit.-THE HEAD OF 'YI'i'DERIdERE. 
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neighbourhood most sought after is the "Ïndermere. Buu'nc88 and Amb1eside, 
on its "hore, are village., of hote!.:!, affording ample accommodation to the 
crowds of tourists who yisit them. Even more romantic are the environs of 
Grmi1nerc, at the head of a small lake which drains into ,\Yindermere, and in the 
midst of the most impressive mountain scenery. \\r ordsworth lived at the 
neighbouring hamlet of Rydal, and he and Coleridge are buried in the churchyard 
of ::;t. Oswald. 
l{irkby Lonsdale. in the fertile valley of the 
note in the southern portion of the county. 
factured, and marble is quarried there. 
ApplelJy, beautifully situated on the river Eden, is the principal town in the 
northern part of the county, and its capital. It is ,ery ancient, dating back to 
the Roman age, but has dwindled down into a small country town, with an old 


Lune, is the only other place of 
Carpets and blankets are manu- 
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castle crowning a wooded eminence beside it. The grammar sebool was founded 
by Queen Elizaheth. The manufacture of woollens is carried on to a limited 
extent. Otber towns on tbe Eden are B/"ollgh-unde/"-StaiuIJlOrf, an old Roman 
station in Watling Rtrept, and Itirkhy Stf'pllf'l/, within easy access of the moors, 
and hence mucb frequented by!'porting-men. (luarries and mines are near both 
tbese places. SImp, a straggling village almost in the centre of the county, and 
at the foot of the Shap Fells, bas slate and other quarries. ['I[(toll is a village on 
tbe northern border, near which took place the conflict of Clifton )Ioor in 174.). 
Lowther and Brougham Ca!'tles are in its vicinity, the latter at one time one of 
t he most formidable of frontier fortresses. 
C1i
1BERLA
)) extends from the desolate moorlands of the Pennine cbain to the 
Irish Sea in the west, and includes witbin its borders the highest mountains of 
England'" and mo:;t of the English lakes. A broad and pal;sahly fertile plain, 
traversed hy the Lower Eden. separates the moorlands from the Cumbrian Hills, 
and in this plain grew up tbe principal towns until the discovery of coal shifted 
the centre of population to the westward. Besides coal and iron, the mines 
and quarries yield lead, plumbago, silver, zinc, slate, marble, and various other 
huilding stones. The cotton factories, iron works, foundries, and machine shops 
are of considerable importance. Here, as in the neighbouring county of 'Yest- 
moreland, a large portion of the land is the property of " statesmen," or "lairds." 
('fldi8If, tbe chief town of the county, occupies a fine position on the Lower 
Eden, about 8 miles above its mouth into 1\Iorecambe Bay. After having been a 
Roman station-LlIgut"Ullllm-Carlisle, under the name of Caer-Ieol, became a 
Saxon city, and according to the legends it was a favourite residence of King 

\rtbur. During tbe Middle Ages, and even as recently as the eighteenth century, 
when the last f'ffort was made to restore the Stuarts, Carlisle, owing to its position 
on the :'kotch border and on a navigable river, was a place of very great strategical 
importance. The castle occupies an eminence overlooking the river Eden, and has 
been extensively altered; but the keep, built by William Rufus, remains to the 
present day. The cathedral is the most intEresting building of the town, but it is 
small. Carlisle manufactures cottons, ginghams, and hats; but its biscuit bakeries, 
despite their extent, are not equal in productiveness to the single munufactory at 
R<'ading. A navigable canal and a railway join the old border fortress to Port 
Carlisle, on l\lorecambe Bay, which is spanned here by a formidable railway 
viaduct. 
PeJlJ.it/l, in the fertile valley of the Eamont (wbich comes from tbe Ulleswater, 
and flows to the river Eden), and on the borders of lnglewood Forest, has its ruined 
castle, like most other towns in this border county. Bratllptol! is an old town on 
the river lrthing, which joins the Eden near Carlisle. It has cotton factories and 
collieries. Kear it are Naworth Castle and the ruins of TJRnercost Abbey. 
Higher up in the rocky valley of the Irthing, and close to the Xorthumberland 
border, is Rifflland Spa, with its sulphuric and chalybeate springs. 
1Ye now turn westward towards the coa:st. Holmf' rllltrnl/l, at the mouth of the 


. 8ea Fell, 3,230 feet; IIelvellyn, on the 'Vestmoreland border, 3,lf8 feet; Skidda w , 3,058 feet. 
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1Yaver, is remarkable for its old abbey church. Allollb!/ enjoys some favour as a. 
watering-place. JIIlI'!I/JOrt is one of the coal-shipping towns of Cumherland, at the 
mouth of the Eller, with a harbour enclosed between two piers. Cottons and lead 
pencils are manufactured, and sbips built. Tbe coal mines, upon which the town 
mainly depends for its prosperity, lie at Dearlif11I1, a couple of miles inland. 1rori..- 
illgtOIl, another coal-shipping port, is at the mouth of the Derwent. 1J7litellfll"(,11 is 
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more important than either of the above, and besides shipping immense quantities 
of coal and iron ore, eng-ages in the manufacture of iron, can,"a<;, cottons, ropes, 
and other articles. The coal mines extend under the sea. )Iucb of the coal shipped 
from Whiteha,-en is brought from the colliery town of ClmtoJl Jloor, whilst Egre- 
mont, a few miles to the south, supplies hematite iron ores. During the 
\.merican 
,\
 ar of Independence in lììS, Paul Jones, the famous privateer, had the audacity 
to land at '\\
hitehaven, where he spiked the guns and set fire to two Engli"b ships 
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which he found in the harbour. f:3t. BN'S, an interesting old village to the south 
of 'Vhitehaven, is widely known as the seat of a college for the training of Church 
of England clergymen. Rnrengln!i8, on a shallow bay into which the Esk and the 
1rt (the latter the emissary of 'Vast water) discharge themselves, engages in oyster- 
fishing aml the coasting trade. It i" a quiet place, whilst J.1Iillom, on the estuary 
of the Duddon, rings with the noise of iron and steel works. 
'Ve now enter that portion of the county which is so famed for its scenery, 
and the capital of which is IÚsu'ick. Situate in a beautiful vale under Skiddaw, 
and near the foot of Derwcntwater, one of the most charming lakes, Kes\vick 


Fig. 143.-THE FALL
 01' LOÐORE. 
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has naturally become the principal head-quarters for tourists. 
most frequently visited are the Falls of Lodore, near the 
immortalised by Southey's well-known lines commeneing - 


Amongst the spots 
head of the lake, 


.. How does the water come down at Lodore?" 


Greta Hall where 
outhe\' lived from H
O:3 till the time of his death, stands near 
, . 
Keswick. The L'pper Derwent, in its l'OUrRe to Derwentwater, flows through the 
beautiful valley of Borrowdale which fOrmeNY, l)efore the mines in ::;ibcria had 
.. ' ... 
been discoyered, supplie(l the best .. wadd," or plumbago, for the manufacture 
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of lead pencils. Thc Rowder :Stone-a huge erratic block, weighing 2,000 tons- 
lies at the entrance to this yalley. 
The Derwent, below Keswick, flows through Bassenthwaite Water, and then 
enters the manufacturing town of Cockermoldll, prettily situated at its confluence 
with the Cocker. There are cotton, woollen, and paper mills. The ruins of 
the castle, dismantled in 16-1/), are very extensi, e. Cockermouth was the birthplace 
of 1Y ords," orth. 
The only towns which remain to be noticed are TVigtoll, 10 miles to the south 
of Carlisle, which has a Quakers' Academy, and Alstoll, in the extreme east of the 
county, on the Southern Tyne, which belongs geographically to 1\orthumber- 
land, and is kno" n for its lead mines, the property of Greenwich Hospital. 
Dt:RH-\'I, bounded on the south hy the Tees, and on the north by the Tyne and 
its tributary Derwent, is traversed in its centre by the "Tear. It is occupied to 
a large extent by heathy moorlands, but the valleys and the south-eastern portion 
of the county are fertile. This deficiency of cultivable land is, howenr, amply 
compensated for by the mineral treasures buried in the soil. The western moun- 
tainous part of the county is rich in lead, whilst its centre is occupied by a 
broad band of coal measures extending from the Lower Tyne to the Tees. Agri- 
culture is carried on with much spirit. The Tees\\ater variety of short-horned 
cattle is one of the best in the kingdom, and the nati ,-e sheep are large, and 
produce fine combing fleeces. The manufa(.tures are various, but e, ery other 
branch of industry is dwarfed by huge iron works, busy machine factories, and 
noisy ship-yards for the construction of iron, essels. 
The Tees rises on the eastern slope of Cross Fell, the giant of the Pennine 
:Mountains, and some of its upper valleys are deservedly renowned for picturesque 
scenery Soon after entering Durham the river expands into a narrow lake, 
bordered by sterile moorland,;, and then rushes down in a series of wild cataracts, 
known as the Caldron bpout. A fe" miles lower it forms the High Force (50 feet), 
the finest waterfall in Eastern England. It passes .JJiddldon-in-Tel'-wlale, near 
which are lead-mills, and then washes the foot of the declivity upon which stands 
the ancient city of Barnard Castle. The castle, now in ruins, was built 111:2-32 
by Bernard Baliol, and was at one time a stronghold of considerable importance. 
Close to it rise the modern museum and picture gallery, the contents of which are 
for the most part the gift of the owner of the neighbouring Streatham Castle. 
The town has a few manufactures, but it is only when we reach Darlington and 
Stockton, on the Lower Tees, that we enter one of the great industrial districts of 
Xorthern England. Darlington, on the Skerne, a few miles above its confluence 
with the Tees, is one of the principal seats of the Quakers, whose influence there 
is cOl)siderable. The town lies in a fertile country, and is one of the busiest 
manufacturing centres of the north. There are factories for building locomotiyes, 
blast furnaces, and rolling-mills-Durham supplying the coal; thc Clm-eland Hills, 
on the Yorkshire side of the Tees, the iron aml iron ore. The railroad which joins 
Darlington to StOf ktrm-r)1/- Tl'18 is the oldest in the world, having been opened in 
1825, or four years beforf> railway communication was established between Liverpool 
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and Manchester. Stockton, -1 miles above the mouth of the Tees, is joined by a 
bridge to South Stockton, in Yorkshire, and has iron works, ship-yards, sail-cloth 
factories, and glass houses. N ear 
tockton are the village of Billingham, with 
an old Norman church, and JrYJ/,/jard, the Grecian mansion of the Earl of 
Lonsdale. Port Clarence, at the mouth of the river, has iron work", and exports 
much coal. The Bay of the Tees is much cumbered with sand-banks, but its 
navigation is rendered safe hy lights, buoys, and embankments. 
Turning north from it, we pass the pretty bathing-place of 8Mton Carew, with 
beautiful sands and the remains of a submerged forest, and reach IIal'tlepool, 
proudly seated upon a bold promontory, whence we overlook a wide expanse of 
the sea and wild country backed by the Yorkshire hills. An opulent city in the 


Fig. 144.-HARTLEPooL. 
Scale 1 : 85,000. 
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time of the early Norman kings, lIartlepool in course of time fell from its high 
estate, and at the beginning of the present century had hardly 1,0UO inhabitants. 
The leading place in the commercial movements of England, which it has taken since 
1832, is wholly due to the opening of coal mines ill its vicinity, and to the construc- 
tion of docks, quays, and warehouses. The present town of Hartlcpool is altogether a 
creation of modern times. Its docks, accessible to -vessels drawing 213 feet of water, 
partly occupy an ancient inlet of the sea, and quite a new town, "
 est Hartlepool, 
has sprung up to the south of them. Hartlepool imports corn, flour, timber, and 
live animals, and exports in return coal and the produce of its iron and cngineering 
works. Ship-building is actively carried on. Tliro.stoll is a small town to the 
westward, and almost a suburb of Hartlepool. 
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The only place of note along the rather tame coast between Hartlepool and 
Sunderland is Sea/lam, near which are important collieries. 
The river"
 ear, with all its tributaries, lies wholly \\ ithin the county of Durham. 
Rising near the Kilhope Law, it fir;;t flows through the weird and picture;;que 
"eardale, and then, forcing it;;elf a pas;;age through a succession of gorges, finds 
its way to the German Ocean. Castles and parks are numerous along its banks, 
and alternate with collieries and iron works, but notwithstanding manufactories 
and the unsightly heaps of slags, its valley still remains the Arcadia of England. 
Stal/hope, in the upper part of the -valley, depends upon the lead mines and 
quarries in its neighbourhood. On reaching Trolsil/g/lall/ we first enter the coal 
and iron region. All around it, as "I'll as about Tow/all', to the north-east of it, 
coal, iron, and limestone are found in abundance. Bis/lop Allcklfll/rI, prettily 
seated on a hill, has an old castle, one of the manorial residences of the ancient 
Dishops of Durham, standing in the miilst of an extensive park. The bridge 
\\ hich spans the river at this to\\ n was built upon Roman foundations by Dishop 

kirlaw in lal'-.... Collieries and iron \\ orks abound in the vicinity of Auckl
nd, 
one of their principal centres being Spe//lIY Jloor, to the north-east. The"
 ear 
here abruptly turns to the north"anl and penetrates a narrow gorge, formerly 
defended by the Roman station of n//ol"ÌllJJt, upon the site of which stands the 
village of Bil/c!/('8fe,.. 
On lea,ing the gorge the river once more winds between gentle hills until it 
approaches the bold promontory upon the summit of which rise proudly the Xonnan 
cathedral and the keep of the castle built by ,rilliam the Conqueror, and which 
subsequently became the residence of the bishops. 
ince Ui,:33 the castle has been 
occupied by a university, which Cromwell intended to establish, and which owes its 
origin to the enormous increase in the re,-enues of Durham Cathedral, mainly 
derived from collierie;;. The University of Durham enjoys the same privileges as 
Oxford and Cambridge. It possesses a library rich in precious manuscripts, a 
museum, and an obserY'atory, and students are able to pursue their studies at a far Ie:,;; 
e
pense than either at Oxford or Cambridge. Xotwithstanding this the university 
is Yery little frequented, and this appears to be owing to the senility with 
which the mechanical routine followed at the older universities has been copied. 
The organization of the L'niversityof Durham is altogether under the direction 
of the clergy, and the chapter of the cathedral virtually governs it.- 
Durham has carpet and woollen manufactories and iron works. Collieries 
are numerous in it" ,icinity. A few miles to the west of it stand the remains of 
Neville's Cross, where the" Dattle of the Red Hills" was fought in l:HG. f::;ome 
of the weapons used on that occasion are preserwd at the ancient castle of the 
Kevilles at Drancepeth, to the south. Ascending the valley of the Drowney, 
"hich joins the "-ear above Durham, we pass U shaw College, a Roman Catholic 
seminary founded in It\t18 on a bleak and barren hill, and finally reach the small 
colliery town of La//r11e.
fer, near which are e
tensi\e remains of the Roman 
station of Epid('IWI. 


· Demogeût et 
IOnlU(;ci, .. De rEuscignelllellt sU}Jérieur eu Angleterre et en Écub8e." 
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Ollfwter-le- Street, on the 
Oondcl'c/iIJ/ of the Romans. 


Wear below Durham, is supposed to have been the 
A pleasant country town formerly, it has expanded 


Fig. 145.-THE DURHAM COAST RET\\EEN bt:NDERLAND AND THE TiNE. 
From an Admimlty Chart. Scale 1 : 120,000. 
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into a place of collieries and iron works like its neighbuur, H()/igldoJl-le-Sprillg, to 
the eastward. 
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The mouth of the "
ear is occupied on both !'ides by the great city of SlIlIdrr- 
lalld-which consists of I:;underland pruper; Bi!'hop \Vearmouth, on the south bank; 
and )lonkwearmoutb and :-;outhwick, on the north hank of the river-and is only 
inferior to 
 ewcastlc as a coal-"hipping port. It:!' vast docks and tIle l"ivcr are 
at all times {'rowded with vessels, and only London, Liverpool, and the Tync 
ports surpass it in tbe amount of their shipping. Formerly 
underland pointed 
with pride to it:!' iron bridge, wbich spans the river \Year in one stupendous arch 
of2:3ï' feet, and at a beight of IOn fcet above the water; but constructions of this kind 
ha\ e become numerous in an age of railways. .Far more singular is the lightbouse 
on the !'outhern pier, "hich, notwithstanding its weight of 338 tons, "as moved 
bodily a distance of 300 feet. 
underland is an important manufacturing town. 
The ship-yards employ several thousand workmen, and there are glass hou,;('>\, 
machine factories, iron-mills, and foundries. 
The coast between 
underland and the Tyne presents some striking sc
nery. 
At Roker curious caverns abound in the limestone rock, and to the north of the 
cheerful watering-place of JJ7IitlJ/l/"Ji are the wild and striking Marsden Rocks, one 
of them forming an archway beneath whicb boats can pass. 
The valley of the Derwent, which joins the 'ryne aboye 
 ewcastle, is rich in 
collieries and iron works Tbe principal to" ns within its basin are COlIsrtt, 
Brllfield.sidc (opposite SllOth'y BrÙlrl"), on the Northumberland side of the river, 
and Lead[Jflte. The Tyne bounds the county on the nortb; hut though it forms 
a civil boundary, the towns on both banks are engaged in the same industries, and 
may all of them be looked upon as dependencies of l'\cwcastle. Passing the 
culliery towns of Ryton and Bla!ldoJl, the Tyne flows between Sewcastle and its 
suuthern suburb Gat('.
Ite{{d, with machine factories, chemical works, iron foundries, 
and glass houses. FelliJig is passed below Gatesbead, and then we reach JaNow, 
a large town witb docks, ship-yards, chemical works, and paper-mills, interesting 
as the scene of the labours of the V cnerable Bede, who wus born at the neighbouring 
village of :Uonkton. South Sltield8, at the mouth of the Tees, connected by a 
steam ferry with 1\ orth Shields, on the opposite side of the riyer, has ship-yards 
and other industrial establishments, and exports large quantities of coal. The 
"ballast hills" near the town are interesting to botanists, for many exotic plants 
grow upon them from seed carried thither in the b
tllast discharged from vessels 
coming from foreign parts. 
NORTHr
lIIERL-\.
D, the northernmost county of England, extends along the 
German Ocean from the Tyne to the Tweed. The entire western half of it is 
occupied by mountain moors, producing hardly anything but heath, exccpt in 
the f'heviots, which are distinguishml for their fine verdure. Agriculture is 
possible only in the narrow valleys which intersect these hills. The maritime 
portion of the county is more favourahly circumstanced, and tbe 
oil, consisting 
of strong clayey loam, is for the most part very fertile. Yet in no other part of 
England have arable husbandry and fitock. breeding made more progress, principally 
owing to the large size of the farms and the leases which secure to the temmts the 
full results of their labour. The great coal-field which e:J\..tends across the Tyne to 
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the sea-coast has materially added to the wealth of what would otherwise be a 
purely agricultural county, and given rise to important industries. Of these the 
construction of machinery, the building of iron ships, and the making and founding 
of iron take the lead, and in comparison with them the potteries, glass houses, 
brass foundries, artificial manure works, and paper-mills are comparatively 
unimportant. 
_Ne1l'Castle-0tl-Tyne, with its satellite towns, forms one of the greatest agglomera- 
tions of houses and factories in England. The Tyne between it and the sea, 8 
miles below, resembles an elongated dock rather than a river, and its quays are at 
all times crowded with shipping. Towns and groups of factories succeed each 


Fig H6.-::5V:>JDERLAND, NEWCASTLE, A..'1D THE MOUTH OF THE TYNE. 
Scale 1 : 250,000. 
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other in rapid succession along both banks of the river, and at night their flaring 
furnaces prpsent a scene of uncanny grandeur. Opposite Newcastle, as already 
remarked, lies Gateshead; then come the houses of Felling, likewise on the 
Durham bank; whilst the opposite shore is lined by the alkali and vitriol works of 
Wálk"r. A bend in the river brings us within sight of Jrrillingtolt Quay, where 
the Roman Segedullu1Jl stood formerly, and of Wallsend, at the eastern extremity 
of the Roman wall. HOIl'llpll Pails comes next, with ship-yards and tar and varnish 
factories. Near it, at HaY/lOle, are the Korthumberland Docks, and beyond these 
we reach Nortlt Shields, a great coal-shipping port, also largely engaged in ship- 
building, anchor forging, and the making of pottery. TYllwlOutlt rises at the very 
mouth of the Tyne, and though enclosed with Shields within the same municipal 
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boundary, it is a separate town, aspiring to be called the" Brighton of the North." 
The promontory upon which it rises is crowned with an old castle, now converted 
into barracks, and the ruins of a priory, and affords a wide view of the sea. 
Nelrcrlstlp, on the northern bank of the Tyne, is supposed to be the modern 
representative of the Ruman Pun.s ""Elii, and remained a military town through- 
out the :\Iiddle Ages, of which fact the keep of its ca",tle, built by nobert 

horthose, and portions of the city walls remind us. It was fl"equelltly besieged, 
and often changed hanùs between 
cotch and English, according to the fortunes 
of war. The old town, around its Xoqnan keep and the venerable church of 
t. 
Nicholas, whose spire is carried aloft by four flying buttresses, has retained 
narrow winding streets, but the new town on the hills has wide streets and many 
houses built of limestone or Scotch granite. At the head of its finest street rises a 
column surmounted by a statue of Earl Grey. The high-level bridge, which crosses 
the valley of the Tyne at a height of 110 feet, and is 1,3
ï feet in length, is the most 
::;tupendous monument of X ewcastle. It is one of the great works of Robert 
tephen- 
son, whose colossal statue stands in front of the rail way station. The 'Y ood Memorial 
Hall contains the collections of the Literary and Philosophical Society and of the 
Institute of Mining and :\lechanical Engineers, and the" keep" has been con- 
verted into a museum of Roman and British antiquities. But that which most 
strikes the visitor to the metropolis of coal is its machine factories, potteries, 
chemical works, and foundries, and the intense activity of its port. The Armstrong 
gun foundry at E/.
Iâl'k occupies nearly a whole suburb to the west of the town, 
and rivals in importance the great Government works at "
oolwich. Though its 
resources have been little called upon by the military authorities of England, 
foreign Go,ernments have freely availed themselves of them, and Elswick, between 
18.j6 and 1
;-6, has supplied to them o,er 4,000 pieces of ordnance of nearly e'Very 
pattern now in use. 
Tbe spectacle presented by the river port below N" ewcastle is full of animation. 
On all sides we perceive long strings of 'Vessels moored to the shore, beneath high 
scaffoldings, to tbe 'Very extremity of which travel the railway trucks laden with 
coal, there to be tilted up, so that their contents may discharge themsel'Ves into 
the hold of the vessels lying below. In the course of four bours a steamer of 
1,200 tons burden has taken in its full cargo of coal. Thirty-three hours after- 
wards it arrives at London, where ten hours are occupied in unloading it. Another 
thirty-four hours and the steamer is back at Xewcastle, ready for another cargo. 
Thus in three days and six hours the whole of tbis commercial transaction is 
completed. The application of steam to machinery, and the great improvements of 
the mechanical arrangements for loading vessels which have been maùe since the 
middle of the century, ha'Ve vastly benefited the coal merchants of Kewcastle. A 
steamer with a crew of 
l men now carries as large a quantity of coal in the 
cour".e of a year as was formerly done by iii sailing colliers manned by 144 men. 
In good seasons the ports of the Tyne export close upon 6,0 0 0,000 tons of 
coal, and their commerce, whibt much inferior to that of Liverpool or London, 
surpasses that of every continental port, including even Hamburg, Antwerp, and 
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}Iarseilles. Sometimes 300 colliers leave the Trne on the same tide. But in 
order to develop this immense traffic, Newcastle has been compelled to expend large 
sums in improvements of every description. It maintains more than 2.jO tugs on the 
Trne, as well as numerous pilot-boats off the mouth of the river. Formerly the 
mouth of the Tyne was obstructed by a bar, and up to 184!J vessels drawing over 
6 feet of water were unable to enter. But dredges were set to work, and not only 
has a deptll of 26 feet been secured at low water, but the scour of the river has 
swept away many sand-banks, and the strong tidal current which now ascends 
the river has revived the salmon fisheries, which the poisonous streams discharged 
by numerous factories had nearly killed. The mouth of no other river, not even 
excepting that of the Clyde, has been adapted with greater success to the require- 
ments of na, igation. 
Ascending the river Tyne above Newcastle, we pass the village of Jrylam, where 
George Stephenson was born, and reach IIcJ'lwm, a quaint old town below the con- 
fluence of the South and Xorth Tyne, with a fine old abbey church, a grammar 
school, and a little industry. The South Tyne, though rich in picturesque scenery, 
is poor in population. Allenr/ale, in a side valley, has lead mines; IIaltll'Ù;ilc is but 
a poor place; and Alstoll, with its productive lead mines, though geographically 
within the county, belongs politically to Cumberland (see p. 289). 
Far more interesting is the small to\\ n of Bellingham, on the North Tyne. 
Its environs abound in square camps, and a few miles to tbe north of it was fought 
the battle of Otterhlll'l1 (1388), supposed to be referred to in the famous ballad of 
"Chevy Chase." 
Returning to Tynemouth and proceeding northward along the coast, we pass 
the fishing ,-illage of Cullercoais; Harlle!!, well known for its excellent coal; and 
Blyih, a watering-place no less than a coal-shipping port. ('olljJfn, near it, has 
collieries, as have also Cmmlingiol! and Seghill, situated a few miles inland, but 
Bedlington is the great mining centre of the district. 
Jlo/]Jetlt is a quaint old town on the Wansbeck, with the remains of a castle. 
A little flannel is woven, and collieries are worked in its vicinity. These are 
nearly the last met with in the north of England, and the beautiful valley of the 
Coquet is wholly devoted to agriculture. RotldJ//ry, its chief market town, i" 
inferior in population to the busy hives in the manufacturing and mining districts, 
but yields to none in the beauty of its environs. Old camps abound in its vicinity, 
and about a mile to the west is a peel tower, one of many which formerly 
defended the Scottish borders.. JFarklfOrtll, a village at the mouth of the Coquet, 
is remarkable for the noble ruins of one of the strongholds of the Percys. 
Allllâck, on the Aln, 4 miles above its mouth at the bathing village of Aln- 
mouth, is a quaint old town under the modernised castle of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. This castle contains valuable paintings ana collections of various kinds, ana 
the park which surrounds it forms one of the great attractions of the neighbourhood. 
The coast of Northumberland, to the north of tbe Ain and as far as Budle 
Bay, is bounded by limestone cliffs, and at a few place,> by basalt. On one such 
· Peel towf'r, df'ri\"f'd from pita, a stake, pillar, statue. 
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mass of columnar basalt is perched the ancient castle of DUI/.
tal/borougll, whose 
foundation dates probably back to a period anterior to that of the Romans. 
Another basaltic promontory is crowned with Bamborough Ca8tle, which formerly 
defended a town of importance, now represented by a small fishing village. Off 
this castle lie the basaltic Pam Islal/doS, where seals are met with, and which 
abound in sea-birds. The largest of these islands has an old chapel and a grave- 
yard, associated with the name of St. Cuthbert; while one of the smallest, a mere 


Fig. 147.-HoLY hLA
D. 
From an Admiralty Chart. Scule 1 : 120,000. 
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patch of rock rising a few feet above the water, is occupied by the Longstone Rock 
Lighthouse, the home of Grace Darling. 
A little farther north is Holy I.slalld. famous in ecclesiastical history on account 
of its cathedral of Lindisfarne. the site of which is occupied by the ruins of a priory 
church, a miniature imitation of Durham Cathedral. 
The river Till skirts the southern and eastern foot of the Cheviot Hills, 
and enters the Tweed about 12 miles above its mouth at Berwick-on - Tweed. 
WooleT, an old market town, is the principal place in the valley of the Till. 
Humbleton, or Homildon Hill, in its neighbourhood, is crowned with a circular 
116-E 
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entrenchment, and ri
es in the centre of the field on which Percy, Earl of Xorth- 
umberland, defeated a Scotch army in 14u:3. The more famous Field of Flodden, 
the scene of the crushing defeat and death of James IV., lies R miles to the north- 
west, not far from the Tweed. Chillingham Castle, often referred to in connection 
with its breed of wild cattle, is about 4 miles abO\ e "TooleI', on the Till. 
Berll'Íck-on-TIl'eed, the old border fortress, lies at the mouth of the Tweed, and 
vessels of 500 tons burden can approach its quays. The old bastioned walls are 
still in good condition. A bridge and a stupendous railway .iaduct, 2,1(;0 feet 
in length, connect Berwick with its suburb Tll-eedllloUt!I, on the southern bank of 
the river. Spittal, much frequented for its sea baths, adjoins the latter on the 
east. Berwick has iron foundries and machine factories, and exports the salmon 
caught in the Tweed, pac-ked in ice. This is the northernmost town in England, 
of which it has formed part onl)" since 148:2, in which year it was finally wrested 
from the Scotch. 
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THE I
LE OF 1L\.X. 



 fE 
 HE Mo of Man Ii.. about tho cent... of tho lri,h Sea, and witbin 
I '
 
 
ight.of the three constituent parts of the United K
ngdom. It 
, , 
) IS a httle nearer to Scotland than to England, but to Judge by the 
I =- formation of the sea-bottom, it forms a natural dependency of the 
county of Cumberland. The depth of the sea between )Ian and 
the Eng-lish coast averages 100 feet, whilst in the direction of the Scotch county 
of "
igton it is at least 160 feet, and soundings of 4:.?0 feet are met with on 
voyaging towards the Irish port of Belfast. In order to determine whether the 
Isle of Man is a natural dependency of Ireland or Great Britain, Halley tells us. 
serpents and toads were carried thither. They survived, and hence it was 
concluded that )Ian is English, for these animals cannot live upon the soil of the 
Emerald Isle. The remains of the so-called elk, so numerous in Ireland, were 
first discovered on the Isle of 
Ian. t 
The geographical position of the island at nearly equal distances from three 
potent centres of attraction has frequently enabled the inhabitants to maintain 
their independence, notwithstanding that they were surrounded by enemies. On 
some occasions, however, they quickly changed masters, according to the oscilla- 
tions of political power amongst their neighbours. During the early )liddle Ages 
the inhabitants of )Ian were subjected to the influences of Ireland and Scotland. 
Subsequentl
' the island fell under the sway of Danish pirates, and was incorporated 
into their" Kingdom of the Islands." "Then this kingdom was sold to the Scots 
in I:W-1, :\Ian passed with it into their possession; but some time afterwards it was 
wrested from tbe Scotch, and made a separate "kingdom," dependent upon 
England. Thomas, Earl of Derby, relinquished the title of King of 
Ian, and 
took tbat of Lord, and since 178-1 the British Government has purchased all the 
sovereign rights and privileges appertaining to the island. 
Ian, at the present 
time, is a dependency of the British cro"n, unrepresented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is, in fact, a kind of culony, governed by an independent legiblature, 


· "AU.,s 1I1aritimus et CommerciaIb," 1 ï:!8. 
t Geûrg{c Canning, "I"Ie of :\I.m." 
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called the Tynwald, and consisting of two branches-the Governor and Council, 
and the House of Keys. The inhabitants of the island may consequently claim to 
form a state within the state. They differ, moreover, from their neighbours on the 
larger islands in their traditions, their double origin, and partly also in language. 


Fig. 148.-THE bLE OF MAN. 
Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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Manx holds a middle place hetween Irish and Scotch Gaelic, but inclines con- 
siderably to the latter; but it is spoken now only in some of the more remote 
districts, and altogether by hardly a fourth part of the population. All but a few 
of the oldest inhabitants understand English. }!anx literature, in addition to 
religious books, includes a few ballads of the sixteenth century. The descent of the 
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inhabitants is not, however, purely Celtic, for there has been a strong intermixture 
of Scandinavian blood.- 
A range of mountains of considerable elevation traverses the island from the 
south-west to the north-east, and a depression near its centre separates this 
range into two distinct masses. 
tanding upon the principal summit (2,uu4 feet), 
the whole of the Irish Sea, ",ith the mountains that bound it, lies spread beneath 
us. This mountain still hears the Scandinavian name of Snae Fell, or Snow 
)Iountain, although snow only covers it during part of the winter. Indeed, the 
climate of the Isle of )Ian is very temperate, though somewhat variable, and the 
number of touri"ts attracted by its scenery is very con
iderable. The larger part 
of the island is the property of yeomen, who cultivate thcir own small estates. 
The mountains yield lead, copper, iron, and zinc. 
CasfMo/('J/, the official capital of the island, is built on a crescent-shaped bay 
near its southern extremity. Peel is the principal port on the western, as 
Rail/say is on the north-eastern coast, but DOllg/as is the only town of real 
importance. It stands on a well-sheltered bay on the cast coast, opposite 
Liwrpool, and at one extremity of the" gap" which runs athwart the island, 
the other end being occupied by Peel. Gardens, villas, and terraces covered 
with flowers surround Douglas, and the roadstead is protected by a powerful 
breakwater. In the church
'ard of Kirk Braddan, to the north-west of it, 
may still be seen a raised stone covered with dragons, carved in the twelfth 
century, and bearing a mortuary inscription in Runic letters which )Iimch of 
Copenhagen was the first to decipher. 
o-called Druidical monuments of c\ ery 
kind are plentiful throughout the island, but there is reU80n to believe that some 
of them. at all events, are not older than the )Iiddle Ages. One of the most 
curious amongst them is the monument at Tynwald, at the intersection of four 
roads, in the centre of the island. ",Ye do not know whether its origin is Celtic 
or Scandinavian, but to the present day it is pnt to the usc for which it appears 
to have been intended, for the local laws still continue to be promulgated here 
annually in the presence of the Governor, the two" Deemsters," or Judges, the 
Council, and the "Keys." According to tradition a head Druid or kind of 
Pope of the Celtic world, officiateà in the Isle of Man before the Roman epoch, 
and the faithful then flocked to it. from all parts to do him homage. )Ian and 
Anglesey had formerly the same name, and the mediæntllords of the island used 
the title of "King of both the )Ionas." The authorit.y of the .Bishop of Sodor 
and Man is now limited to the Isle of 
Ian; the Sodor-Sudr eyyars; that 
is, southern islands (when contrasted with the Ol'kneys)-or Hebrides, having 
been separated from his bishopric. 


· II. Jenner, .. The lIIanx Language;' TramactlOlt' oj the Philcloqical Society, 1875. 
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O'LTHERX Scotland, by the nature of its soil no less than with 
respect to its inhabitants, forms a well-marked geographical pro- 
Vlllce. The far-penetrating Rolway Firth and the crest of the 
f'hf'viot Hills very distinctly mark its southern boundary towards 
England. But the line to the north of the Clyde and the Firth 
of Forth, which is supposed to separate the Scottish Lowlands from the Highlands, 
is altogether conventional and not so well defined. It passes through the 
mountain spurs which descend towards the lcyel country; it separates men differing 
in race, and marks a climatic boundary. 
outhern Scotland, such as it has 
revealed itself in history, coincides pretty nearly with the tract of country enclosed 
within the two old Rùman walls. This tract is very much inferior to the remainder 
of Scotland in area, but far surpasses it in industry and power, and contains two- 
thirds of its population. 
The con trasts between England and Scotland are manifested even in the 
geological structure of the two countries. In X orthern England the geological 
formations strike north and 15outh, and the Pen nine chain I'uns in the same 
direction; whilst in Scotland the geological formations, far more regular in their 
outlines, strike aeross the country from ,,>outh-west to north-east, and from sea. to 
sea. The strike is the same in the Cheviot Hills, no less than in the Carrick 
Hills, the Louther Hills, the :\Ioorfoot and Lammermuir Hills, to the south of the 
plain extcnding frum the Forth to the Clyde, and in the Grampians and other 
ranges of X orthern Scotland. But though the mountain chains in the two portions 
of Cale(lonia run in the same direction, the rocks which form them are different. 
The carboniferous formation, which lies across tbe isthmus, contra,;ts "ith the 
more ancient mount,1Ïns in Northern Scotland, and through the mineral treasures 
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which it enclose:,., it has exercised a powerful influence upon the peopling of 
Southern Scotland. 
But ewn long before the working of the coal mine
 had attracted a crowded 
population to the plain of the Clyde, the Lowlandt', owing to their mild climate, the 
fruitfulness of their soil, and the facilities for opening up communications, had 
become the seat of towns. The -veritable centre of hi..torical Scotland must be 
looked for along the line which joins the banks of the Tay to those of the Forth, 
and the inhabitants of the lateral valley
 and of secondary riwr basins gravi- 
tated towards the towns in this central plain. A cradle of ci, vili:mtion distinct 
from those of England, sprang up of necessity in this part of Great Britain. 
That island, being very elongated in proportion to its width, and moreover 
inhabited by diflerent mcet; not then fused into a single nationality, naturally 
became the seat of di;:tinct political organizations, and political unity was 
established only after prolonged struggles. The boundary between bcotland and 
England changed frequently with the fortunes of war, until it was finally fixed at 
the Sol way Firth, the Cheviot ITills, and the Tweed, and there it remained until, 
through a pacific arrangement, the two countries became one. Few wars have 
been more bloody than were those waged between 
cots and Engli;:h, and innu- 
merable have been the occasions on "hich the borders were crossed with hostile 
intent. The Scotch Lowlanders, reinforced by Highland clan", frequently imaded 
Xorthern England, and on one occasion, in 140:3, they advanced as far as 
hrewB- 
bury. in the valley of the Severn. The English, on their side, being more 
numerous, succeeded se-veral times in conquering Scotland, and frequently laid 
waste the fertile fields of the i
thmus. The natural advantages which that part of 
:-;cotland enjoyed in time of peace, its wealth acquired by the commerce carried 
on through its firths, and its fertile and well-culti-vated soil naturally imited 
invaders from the south. 
The Cheviot Hill"" which form the central portion of the Anglo-Scotch 
frontier, are not wry elevated; but as their summits, 0" ing to the se-vere 
climate, remain covered with snow for :-cwral months during the year, they 
form a substantial obstacle, and communication between their two slopes is 
difficult. 
The Louther Hills lie within a belt of Silurian rocks which extends ol)liquely 
across Southern Scotland from the shores of the Irish Sea to the German Ocean. 
1rithin this same belt, but farther to"ards the south-west, and in the mid;:t of a 
desolate region of crags, gullies, and lakes, ri;:cs one of the most elevated hins 
of this district, the :Merrick (2,ìü4 feet). A rugged upland stretches north- 
eastward from the Louther Hills, and connects them with the :Moorfoot (2,13ü feet) 
and Lammermuir Hins (1,722 feet), the spurs of which extend to the seashore. 
A second range of hills, less elevated and formed of more recent rocks, runs parallel 
with the main range, and sinks dm\ n to the level country of the Clyde and Forth. 
In a remote geological epoch, whil:<-t the old red sandstone and the carboniferous 
strata were being depo,,-ited in the sea "hich then covered Scotland, numerous 
active volcanoes ros\:; above the surface of the water. TLe:"c volcanoes account for 
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the dykes of lava and beds of scoriæ which we now meet III the midst of 
sedimentary rocks. Being better capable of resisting destructive agenCies 


Fig. 149.-I\Iul'NT I\hRRICn.. 
Seale 1 : 160,000. 
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than rocks of other formations, the products of this volcanic action still 
rise here and there into hills and promontories, which impart a pleasing 
variety to the country. The small range of the Pentland Hills (1,840 feet), 
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which terminates to the south of Edinburgh, is one of these groups of eruptive 
rocks. 
The plain of the Forth and Clyde is traversed by a canal whose summit level 
lies at an elevation of only 15; feet, and at this spot the separation between the 
Lowlands and the mountain region of Xorthern ::-:cotland is consequently well 
marked. But higher up, in Strathclyde, there exists another breach in the 
mountains, for the Clyde, which now flows to the westward, formerly pursued its 
coun.e to the east, into the valley of the Tweed, and if measures were not taken to 
protect against erosion the gra\el deposits of the plain of Biggar, to the south of 
Lanark, the Clyde would resume its ancient course.- The water-parting between 
the Clyde and the Forth was formerly less elevated, for raised beaches are met 
with at many places along the estuaries of the two rivers, at an elevation of 
between 20 and -10 feet above the sea-level, and they contain the shells of 
animals similar to those still living in the neighbouring seas. In the \ icinity 
of Glasgow, where repeatf'd opportunities for examining the "oil are afforded 
L
 the construction of sewers, the bones of whales, seals, and porpoises have 
frequently been found at 20 or 30 feet above the actual level of the sea. At 
the time these cetaceans were stranded man already lived in the country, for 
close to their bones boats of various dcscriptions have been discovered, some 
of them mere dug-outs, such as are used by saHgeS, but others skilfully con- 
structed of planks, with pointed prows and square sterns. )11'. Å. Geikie is of 
opinion that these boats belong to the historical epoch, and that the Homan 
conquerors of the country may have seen them afloat, on the estuary of the 
Clyde. In the bog of :Ulair Drummond, near the Firth of Forth, a whale was 
unearthed, which had been harpooned b
 means of an instrument made of the 
antlers of a stag. t In the neigh bourhood of Falkirk, near the western extremity 
of the Firth of Forth, the sea formerly extended up the river Carron, far beyond 
the pre"ent head of the tide. The great Roman wall, named after Antoninus, 
though begun by 
-\gricola, extended from sea to sea, so as not to leave wide 
passages at either end open to an invader. Yet no remains of this wall have 
been found to the west of Dunglass, where it finishes at a height of 2;; feet abO\e 
the present lewl of the sea. In the east it terminates on the top of a cliff, at 
Carriden, near Falkirk.:t In the interior of the country the remains of this wall 
may still be Bepn in a few places, and at the close of last century it was e,en 
possible to distinguish ten forts and bridge-hemls which defended the principal 
river pa,.sages, and also portions of a ditch, -1
 feet wide and 22 feet deep, which 
extended along its northern face. This region, formerly of such strategical 
importance, has, 0" ing to its vicinity to two seas, its small elevation, and the 
riches of its soil and subsoil, become one of the most prosperous of Great Britain, 
and, indeed, of the ",hole world. Edinburgh and Glasgow are the two sentinels 
of this t::\cotch isthmus. It was the action of the glaciers which destroyed the 


· A. Gcikie, "8cencry and Geology of :--:cotland." 
t Hams'l), "Physical Geology and Geography of Great ll.itair.." 
-: \\ïlsun, u l'rehi"toric Anllals of 
colland;" Hubert Chaml,er>;, " Ancient .,e" 'L,rgins." 
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more solid rocb, and spread their mingled waste over the plain, thus creating the 
most fertile soil to be met with in all Britain. 
Southern Scotland contrasts by its greater regularity of coast-line with the 
deeply indented shores of the north. In the east only one peninsula, bounded 
on the one side by the winding Firth of Forth, on the other by the Firth of 
Tay, advances beyond the line of coast. In the west the broad peninsular mass 
of Galloway projects towards Ireland, from which it is separated bY!l marine 
"pit" having a depth of nearly 1,000 feet. This peninsula terminates in the 
Rhinns of Galloway-anciently an island, but now joined by a low neck to the 
mainland. These are the only inequalities in the contour of the coast, and the 
contrast with the littoral region of the '\Vestern Highlands, where we feel almost 
lost in a lahyrinth of "lochs," is a very striking one. These lochs, some of 
which communicate freely with the sea, whilst others are lakes drained by swift- 
flowing rivers and torrents, are first met with to the north of the Clyde, along 


Fig'. 150_-THE "TALL OF A
TO
I
L8. 
Scale 1 : 555,000. 
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the skirt of the Highlands. Loch Lomond is the most. beautiful of all these 
lakes, and that amongst them which has most frequently formed the theme 
of poets. The river Leven drains it into the f'lyde. A sinuous strait at its 
northern end, a veritable lake, se\"eral miles in width near its centre. but hecoming 
shallower in proportion as it grows wid('r, Loch Lomond presents its admirers 
with every possible contrast of scenery-gently swelling hills and rugged cra
s; 
scarped islands raising their grey pinnacles abruptly above the translucent water, 
and groups of low islands covered with meadows and woods, and inhabited by 
bounding deer. Beautiful country residences are here and there seen along the 
shore, whilst near the northern extremity of the lake the long back of Ben 
Lomond (3,IU2 feet high), often enveloped in mist, rises above cultivated fields 
and forests. 
The same mountain region giws birth to the river Forth, one of the prin- 
cipal afHuents of which has the famous Loch Katrine, sung of in Sir "
alter 
cott's 
" Lady of the Lake," for its upper reservoir. I
och Katrine re,.;embles the Lake 
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of Lucerne in its precipitous rocks and abrupt turnings. But the guardian spirit 
of the lake has become the bondmaiden of human industry, for the city of 
Glasgow has taken possession of Loch Katrine, in order that it may supply its 
inhabitants and factories with pure water. An uqUf.duct, 44 miles in length, of 


Fig. 151.- LUCH LOMO:.D. 
"oale 1 : 350,000. 
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which 12 miles are tunnelled, pours every second :380 gallons of water into tbe 
reservoirs of the town. :Manchester, in looking to one of the lakes of Cumher- 
land for its supply of water, is only following tbe example set by this great city of 
Scotland. 
Almost without lochs, the Lowland" are poor, likewise, in islands, and the larger 
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ones form III more than one respect a portion of the Highlands. The island 
of Arran, between the Firth of Clyde and Kilbrannan Sound, rises into 
lofty mountains in its northern part, and its most elevated peak, Gaodhbhein 
(2,866 feet)-that is, the" -Windy )Iountain," corrupted into Goat Fell by the men 


Fig. 152.-THE ISLA"D OF ARRAN. 
Scale 1 : 325,000. 
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of Saxon speech-attains a greater height than any other mountain in the south 
of Scotland. Arran, Ly it!; relief and wild aspect, forms part of the Highland 
region, but its geological structure attaches it to the Lowlands; for although 
its Ilorthern portion is composed of metamorphosed Silurian rocks pierced hy 
granite, its southern and lower half resembles the neighbouring Lowlands in its 
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geological features. To this position on the borders of two geological domains 
Arran is indebted for the great variety of its sedimentary and eruptive rocks, and 
for a corresponding variety of scenery. Lamlash Bay, sheltered by Holy Island, 
and 
urrounded by heights crowned with sepulchral pillars and other monuments, 
affords one of the safest anchorages on the Firth of Clyde, and seventy or eighty 
vcssels frequently wait- here ior days and weeks for a favourable wind. The Isle 
of TIute, which penetrates far into the district of Gowan, from" hich it is separated 
by the K)Oles of TIute, a narrow arm of the sca, is remarkable for its fine 
scenery. 
In addition to these two large islands and to several smaller ones which are 
contiguous to them, there are several islets of volcanic origin in the neighbourhood 
of the coast. One of these is Ails.'l Craig (1,103 feet), a huge block of basalt, 
at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde. Its rows of grey columnar basalt separated 
by verdant terraces present a picture of singular beauty. The ruins of a tower 
crown its summit. Another of these islets is the BaRs Rock (=3,30 feet), at the 
entrance of the :Firth of Forth, and about :3 miles from the shore, with a castle 
on its summit, formcrly used as a state prison, and accessible only by means 
of ladders and ropes. This conical rock, when seen from a distance, almost 
looks as if it Wère overspread "ith snow, so densel
' is it co\ered with sea-fowl 
of eyery description. The solan goosc only breeds on a fe" rocky islets around 
the coast of Britain, and amongst these the Bass Rock is the most famous, the 
scientific name of the bird-,sllia Bassalla-being deri\ ed from it.- 


I,"H\II1T\:-;TS. 


THE Scottish Lowlanders arc a very mixed race, and even their name is a 
singular proof of it. Rcotland was originally known as Hibernia, or Igbernia, 
whilst the name of :-'cotia, from the end of the third to the beginning of the 
eleventh century, was exclusively applied to modern Ireland. The two countries 
have consequently exchanged names. Irish Rcots, or Dalriads, having established 
themselves, about the middle of the third century, in Argyllshire, their neighbours 
became by degrees known under the same designation, and in course of time all 
the" Caledonians" were turned into "
cots."t 
It does not appear as if the aboriginal Picts or Caledonians, who lived in the 
country at the time of its conquest, formed a strong element of the actual 
population of the Scotch Lowlands. It is believed that their inhabitants are for 
the most part of British and Anglo-
axon race. The line which separated the 
English from the Picts runs, no doubt, across the isthmus of the Clyde and Forth: 
the ancient wall of Antoninus would thus have marked an ethnological frontier no 
less than a political one. TIut Saxons, Angles, and Britons were compelled to 
share their territory with emigrants of various races, including the Scots of 
Ireland, Frisians, K orthmen, and Danes. _H some places, and more especially 


. Hugh Miller, .. The Bass Rock: its Ci, il and Ecclesiastical History:' 
t Kemble, .. Saxons in England;" Latham, .. Ethnology of the British Islands;" 1I1urra:r, in 
Philowgicnl Societu's Tral/sactio"s, 18;3. 
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tlong the coast, people of different origin live in close contact with each other, and 
yet remain separate. Their blood has not mingled; habits, customs, and modes of 
thought and action have remained distinct. _Along the whole of the coast, on that 
of the German Úcean no less than on that of the Irish Sea, we meet with colonies 
of fishermen, somp of whom claim descent from the Northmen, whilst others 
look upon the Dancs ßS their ancestors. There are even colonies which tradition 
derives from Flanders. Several of the maritime villages consist of two portions, 
like the towns on the coasts of Catalonia, Liguria, and Sicily, the upper part 
being inhabited by Saxon artisans and agriculturists, whilst the lower part forms 
the ":Marina" of Scandinavian fishermen. These various elements of the 
population have, however, become fused in the greater part of the country. 
Physically the Scotchman resembles the Norwegian, and this is not solely due to a 
similarity of climate, but also to the numerous unions between Scandinavian 
invaders and the daughters of the country. The languages of the two countries 
also possess more features in common than was formerly believed. The Scotch 
speak English with a peculiar accent, which at once betrays their origin. Their 
intonation differs from that of the English, and they suppress certain consonants 
in the middle and at the end of words. They still employ certain old English 
terms, no longer made use of to the south of the Tweed, and, on the strength of 
this, patriotic Scotchmen claim to speak English with greater purity than 
their southern neighbours. Amongst the many words of foreign derivation in 
common use, there are several French ones, not only!'mch as were introduced by 
the 
ormans, but also others belonging to the time when the two peoples were 
filÍthful allies, and supplied each other with soldiers. 
The Scotch Lowlander is, as a rule, of fair height, long-legged, strongly built, 
and without any tendency to the obesity so common amongst his kinsmen of England. 
His eye is ordinarily brighter than that of the Englishman, and his features more 
regular; but his cheeks are more prominent, and the leanness of the face helps 
much to accentuate these features. Comparative inquiries instituted Ly Forbes prove 
that physical development is somewhat slower amongst Scotchmen than amongst 
Englishmen; the former comes up to the lattcr in height and strength only at the 
age of nineteen, but in his ripe age he surpasses him to the extent of about 5 
per cent. in muscular strength." Of all the men of Great Britain those of South- 
western Scotland are distinguished for their tall >.tature. The lllen of GallO\\ay 
average 5 feet 7 inches in height, which is superior to the stature attained in any 
other district of the British Islands. The Lowlander is intelligent, of remarkable 
sagacity in business, and persevering when once he has determined upon accom- 
plishing a task; but his prudence degenerates into distrust, his thrift into avarice. 
There is not a village" ithout one or more Lanks. '\Vhen abroad he seeks out 
his fellow-countrymen, derives a pleasure from being useful to them, and helps 
their success in life to the best of his ability. 
The achievements of Scotch agriculturists, who are so little fa\"oured Ly climate, 
must appcar marvellous to the peasants of Italy and of many parts of France. 


· ForbeB; Hugh 1tIiller, .. First Impre
BionB of England finll the English." 
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Under the fifty-sixth degree of latitude they secure crops far more abundant than 
those obtained from the fertile lands on the )Iediterranean, which are !)(JO 
miles nearer to the equator. Human labour and ingenuity have succeeded in 
acclimatizing plants which hardly appeared to be suited to the soil and climate of 
Scotland. About the middle of the eighteenth centnry a patch of wheat was 
pointed out near Edinburgh as a curiosity, whilst. now that cereal grows in abun- 
dance as far north as the )Ioray Firth. And yet it appears as if the climate had 
become colder, for it is no longer pos,.;ible to cultivate the poppy or tobacco, as was 
done in the beginning of the century. Several varieties of apples. pears, and 
prunes, formerly in high repute, no 10nger arrive at maturity, and the Horticultural 
Societies have ceased offering prizes for these productions, because it is no longer 
possible to grow them in the open air. The manufacturing triumphs of Scotland ha,.e 
been quite equal to those achieved in agriculture, and it is on Scottish soil that 
Glasgow, the foremost manufacturing town of the rnitcd Kingdom, has arisen, 
with a population greater than that of either :Uanchester, Leeds, or Birmingham. 
Scotland, through her numerous emigrants who li.e in London and the other 
great to" ns, has also largely contributed towards the prosperity of England. 
The hawkers in the English manufacturing districts are usually known as 
"Scotchmen." '1'he Scotch colonists in Xew Zealand and Canada are amongst 
the mo",t active and industrious, and the young Lowlanders who go out to 
India as Government officials are far more numerous in proportion than those from 
:England. 
The Im"e of education for its own sake, and not merely as a means to an end, 
is far more widely ::,pread in Scotland than in England, The lectures at the 
uni.ersities are attended with a zeal which the students of Oxford or Cambridge 
seldom exhibit. It is by no means rare to meet pupils in elementary schools 
who are passionately fond of ::,tudy, and the humble homes of artisans and 
labourers frequently contain a select library which would do credit to a wealthy 
English tradesman. At the same time there are not wanting young men who 
accelerate their studies in order that they may secure the certificates which form 
their passport to lucrative employment. They work hard, no doubt, but they 
strive not after knowledge, but for material gain. The students of Edin- 
burgh have little time to devote to those exercises of strength and skill which 
are so highly cultimted at O}"ford and Gtmhridge.- Bya curious contrast, these 
Scotchmen, so practical and full of common sense, have an extraordinary love for the 
supernatural. They delight in stories of terror and of ghosts. Though clever 
architects of their own fortunes, they are yet fatalists, and the religious sects 
of which mo!'t of them are members defend with singular fervour the doctrine 
of predestination. Thousands amongst the pea,.ants, dressed in clerical black, 
are veritable theologians, and know how to discuss the articles of their faith 
with a great luxury of Scripture texts. As Emer!'on says, they allo" their 
dialectics to carry them to the e:Üremes of insanit),. In no other country of 
the world is the :-;abbath observed with such rigour as in :-';cotland. On that day 


· Dpll1ogcot et :\Iontucci, "Dc l'En8l'i
'1lcll1ent supérienr en An!:i1eterre et en Ecu><,.... 
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many of the trains and steamers cease running, and silence reigns throughout the 
land. There are even landed proprietors who taboo their hills on that day, 


Fig. 153.-THE FIltTH OF CLYDE. 
From an Admiralty Ch.u:t. Scale 1 : 474,000 
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and if a tourist is found wandering amongst them he IS treated as a reckless 
violator of the proprieties. 
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DU'IFRIES is formed of the dales of the Xith, Annan, and Esk, which fall into 
the upper portion of ::;olway Firth, and is shut in by high naked hills on the 
bnd side, which afford excellent pasturage. Tracts of mar
hy ground occur near 
the shores of the ::;olway Firth, including the ::;olway and the Locher :Mosses, but 
these have been drained and brought under cultivaaon. 
The first village "e arrive at, on crossing the boundary ri,.cr Esk, is Gn'fnu 
Grecn, famed for its irregular ::;cutch marriages. Lung/101m, with a monument 
to Sir John :\1alcolm, is tht' principal village of Eskdale. Allnalt, a small 
seaport, lies at the mouth of charming Annandale. It carries on a modest 
coasting trade and a little cotton-spinning. Ascending the dale, we pass 
Lockabie, noted for its sheep fair, and finally reach the picturesque village of 
.JIoßèd, lying at the foot of Hart Fell (2,6.31 feet), and no less noted for its 
wild surroundings than for its sulphurous waters. Crossing from Annandale 
into :Kithsdale, we pass the village of LochlllalJcn, on the !'ide of a small lake, 
and the remains of one of the castles of Robert the Bruce-according to some, hi8 
birthplace. 
DW/!friel>, 8 miles above the mouth of the Xith, but accessible" ith the tide to 
vessels of 1.30 tons burden, is the most important town of South-western Scotland, 
and one of its mo;;t ancient; it engages in the woollen and hosiery trades. Robert 
Burns died here, and a monument has been erected over his grave in the old 
churchyard of 81. Michael's. Below the town are the ruins of Caerlaverock 
Ca!'tle, at one time a place of great strength, and on the other side of the river, at 
the foot of the CriffeI (1,ö67 feet), the beautiful remains of Xew or 
weetheart 
Abbey. Xithsdale is noted for its picturesque scenery. :\1ost striking amongst 
its mansions is Drumlanrig Castle, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch. Quite 
at the head of the dale, amidst the Louther Hills, are the lead mines of 
Walllorkhead. 
KIRKCl:DRRIGHT, formed out of the eastern portion of the old district of 
Galloway, lies between the rivers Nith and Cree, and is traversed in its centre by 
the Dee, of which the Ken is a tributary, and by the much smaller Urr "
ater. 
Wild moorlands occupy nearly the whole of it, and its population is incon- 
siderable. 
Kirkcudbrigld, the county town, on the estuary of the Dee, is merely a village, 
with a small coasting trade. At Dundrennan Castle, 6 miles to the south-east, 
Queen :Mary spent the nig-ht after the fatal defeat of her troops at Langside. 
Castlp Dour/Ius is a neat town in the valley of the Dee. Higher up the Dee expands 
into two lakes, Lochs Dee and Ken, at the head of which is l't
elC Gallo/my. 
Gafe/lOuse çf Fleet and Creefo/l'Il, the latter with granite quarries, are small 
ports on "'
igtown Bay, to the west of the Dee; whilst Dalbeatfie, with its 
granite quarries, and Kirlq)((fricl:-Durltam are the most notable villages on l"rr 
'\Vater. 
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"-IGTOWX consists of a mainland portion, filled with moorland hills, and of the 
peninsula, known as the Rhinns of Galloway, which is attached to it by a low 
neck of land. The population is sparse and decreasing. rf'/gtOltll, the capital, 
on ",Yigtown Bay, is a mere village, with a distillery and a small coasting trade. 
Far more important, though by no means prosperous, is StJ'allraer, at the head of 
Loch Ryan. On the peninsula itself, and within 21 miles of the Irish coast, is 
Port Patrick, with an extensive harbour, constructed at vast expense, but little 
freq uented. The only other villages 
desen-ing mention are Gl('//IIlCP, on Luce 
Bay; Garlie8toll, on ",Yigtown Bay, 
with the principal seat of the Earl of 
Galloway; and TT7titllOrll, farther to the 
south, with the ruins of a cathedral 
founded by :-;t. Xinian, the apostle of 
the Picts. 
A"R'iHIRE horders upon the Firth of 
Clyde, into which flow the Garnock, 
Irvine, Ayr, Doon, and other rivers 
rising on the enclosing hill ranges. The 
county consists of three well-defined 
districts. Carrick. in the south, is a wild 
and desolate moorland region stretching 
up 
o )[ount )Ierrick (2,7(j--1 feet) ; Kyle, 
in the centre, drained by Ayr ,,? ateI', 
lies within a productive coal hasin; 
and Cunningham, in the north, is a 
region of hills, extending to the crest 
of the upland which separates the 
county from Renfrewshire. 'Yhilst 
Carrick supports but a small population, 
the northern part of the county, with its 
coìlieries and iron works, its textile 
factor-ies and engineering shops, is one 
of the most densely peopled parts of 
Scotland. 
Girum, on a fine bay near the mouth of Girvan 'Yater, IS the principal port 
of ('arrick. On the bold coast between it and the mouth of the Doon stand the 
ruins of Tumberry and Dunure Castles, and the magnificent mansion of Colzean. 
The Doon rises in a lake of the same name, on issuing from which it flows through 
the iron and coal mining district of DalJ//rllingtoll. J[a!fho/r, a f'mall country 
to\\ n, lies in a side valley, and the river enters the sea below the villag-e of Kirk 
AllOlca!l, the birthplace of Robert Burns. AlIr, the capital of the county, lies only 
a few miles farther north, at the mouth of Ayr \\T ater, whose harbour is acces- 
sible to small \cssels. It is a handsomf' town, \\ ith numerous villas, and its river 


Fig. 15-!.-THE HHI
ss OF GALLOWAY. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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is spanned by "twa brigs." The whole of this region will for ever be associated 
with the memory of Burns. At Tarboltoll, a few miles up the Ayr, the poet 
est3.blished his Bachelors' Club in 1780, and wooed his" Highland )[ary," in 
seniee as a dair
 maid at a neighbouring mansion. Still ascending the Ayr, 
we pass Cafrine, a manufacturing "ill age, and reach JIG/u'Mine and .J.lIllir!.:i,.I.., 
where there are collieries, iron "orks, and limestone quarries. Lligar and 
Cumnock, both on the Lugar, a tributary of the A).r, are engaged in the same 
industries. 
Trooll, about half-way between 
\.yr and Ir"ine, has a well-sheltered harbour, 
and is the busiest port of Ayr, shipping large quantities of coal. The ri"er 
lnine traverses the principal manufacturing district of thp county, whose natural 
outlet is Irl"ille, near the mouth of the riwr. IÚllJ/arlloc!.:, thp largest town of the 
eount
, manufactures carpets, shawls, cottons, wor
ted, Scotch bonnets, machinery, 
and boots. The manufacturing yillages of Hllr{forrl, (;alflfoll, _Ke/{"IJ/illls, and Darrel, 
on the L'pper Irvine, and Sfe/cartoll, to the north, are its dependencies. Killcilll/il/g 
with Sfel"l'J/sfoll, Dairy, Ki/birllie, and Bf'if!l, in thp "alley of the Garnock, are to" ns 
of collieries and iron works. Three seaside towns on the northern coast of 
Ayrshire remain to be noticed. They are baltcoats, with salt and magnesia works; 
Arrlro88all, with iron works and collieries; and Larg!), much frequented as a 
watering-place. 
The shire of BrTE includes the islands of Bute, Arran, and Great and Little 
('umbrae, in the Firth of Clyde. By geological structure these islands helong 
as much to the Highlands as to the Lowlands, and nearly --1u pC'r cent. of the 
inhabitants are still able to con"erse in Gaelic, although hardly any are ignorant 
of English. Rof!lesay, the county town, is in Bute, as are also the vilbges of 
Jlillport and Kalllesbllrgl" (Port B((J/1/afYlle); whilst L((JJ/laslt is the principal ,illage 
in Arran, with a harbour not to be surpassed on the Clyde. 
L\x \RKSHIRE lies almost wholly within the basin of the Clyde, which, though 
inferior to the Tay and Tweed, has gathered" ithin the area it drains nearly a 
third of the total population of ::;cotland. The riwr rises far to the south, its 
head-stream;; being fed by the rain which descends upon IJart Fell (2,6M feet), 
Queensberry Hill ("2,285 feet), and the Louther Hills (2,--10;3 feet). In its upper 
course it traverses a region of sterile moorlands, within which lies Learllli/l.s. Xear 
Biggar, on a stream which finds its way into the Tweed, the Clyde sweeps abruptly 
round to the north-westward, Mnd on approaching Lal/flrJ.. it leaps do" n a succes"ion 
of lilllls into the great agricultural and mining region of the county. The beautiful 
country around Lanark is one of the most famous in the history of Scotland, for it was 
here that the Scottish hero, 'Yallace, commenced his career. Here, too, at the 
neighbouring village of ..LYell' Lallar!.:, was founded the cotton-mill in which 
Robert Owen worked out his plans for the social regeneration of mankind. 
Between Lanark and Glasgow the river tra\"erses the principal mineral region of 
Scotland. Its" black band" ironstone, containing coaly matter sufficient to 
calcine the adjacent ore "ithout any addition of artificial fuel, has been a source 
of wealth to Scotch iron-masters, and enabled them to construct the sumptuous 
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manSIOns dotted over the country. TheRe products have caused the villages 
ef this district to expand into populolls towns, but it is only fair to observe that 
hardly one amongst them posses,;es other sources of attraction than collieries and 
iron works. Foremost amongst the towns to the east of thf' Clyde are Carlul.'e, 
TVishall' with Cmllbllo
lIetllal/, Jlotherll o el1, HolytOll"I/, BdMlill, and Caldel'bfll/k, in the 
yalley of the ('alder; Airr1l'ie, Cordhrir1[Jt', Gart.
herl'ie, Rosehall, and Tollcross, in 
the northern part of the county. Far more inviting than either of these is 
IIamiltoll, at the confluence of the A,
on with the f'lyde, with the sumptuous 
palace of its duke abounding in costly works of art, and its noble chase, in which 
a remnant of the breed of :::)cottish wild cattle still bro"seo The staple trades of 
Hamilton are hand-loom weaving and tambouring; but Larkha/l, JlotheJ"lfdl, and 
other coal and iron mining villageR are in its neighbourhood, and at night the 
horizon is illumined with the fires of numerous smelting works. The Ayon flows 
past Strathawn and Stoneho1lse, and near it is the famous Drumclog, where the 
Covenanters beat Claverhouse in IGïO, only to meet a disastrous df'feat soon after- 
wards at Rothwell Bridge, 2 miles below Hamilton, and near the picturesque 
ruins of Bothwell Castle. In its onward course tbe Clyde flows past the manu- 
facturing yillages of Ca/llhll.
lfln{J and Rlltherglrl/, "hose swelling heights are crowned 
with the villas of the wealthy merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow. 
This town, though more populous than any other in Rcotland, and ranking 
immediately after London, is not even tbe capital of a county. Glasgow, as 
early as the fifteentb century, bad 14,000 inbabitants, but its distance from 
the sea and the small depth of the Clyde stunted its growth. At the time 
of tbe union the port of tbe Clyde, now so prodigiously busy, had hardly any 
commerce with foreign countries. Its position on the western coast precluded 
it from competing" ith the towns of England in their traffic with continental 
Europe, and the English colonies were at that time closed against her merchants. 
But no sooner had the Act of Union placed Glasgow and Greenock on the footing 
of English ports than they endeavoured to secure their share in the commerce with 
Amcrica. They imported more especially the tobacco of Virginia and )Iaryland, 
and when they lost their monopoly in this branch of commerce, other industrICs 
had been created, and Glasgow increased rapidly in population. In lHOI it had 
already 80,000 inhabitants, and the increase since then has been enormous. 
'Lnfortunately this increase is entirely due to immigration, and not to an excess 
of births; for though Glasgow rejoices in the posses,;ioLl of magnificent parks, 
its death rate exceeds that of Bombay and Calcutta. The crowds of half-famished 
immigrants are so great, and the del's they inhabit are f;0 unwholesome, that death 
reaps a more abundant ha1'\'est here than in most of the other great citics of the 
world. Irishmen without work, and numerous immigrants from the Highlands, 
furnisb fresh food to su('{;eeding epidemics, aI1d the narrow ?fl/1U{S are the 
permanent abodes of consumption and fever. Yet between 18G6 and 18ì6 more 
than 31,000 persons were driven from the most crowded parts of the city in 
consequence of the opening of new thoroughfarcs. 
The 1.)0,000 houses of the town extend alung both banks of the Clyde, but 
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tbe principal quarters and nearly all tbe public buildings are to the nortb 
of tbe river. Tbe cathedral, witb its beautiful Gothic crypt, is, witb the 
exception of a cburcb in the Urkneys, tbe only Catholic place of worsbip in 
Scotland wbicb escaped destruction at tbe time of the Reformation. Tbe order 
to wreck it had been given; but the citizens, proud of their old cburcb, resisted 
tbe iconoclastic zeal of tbe Calvinistic ministers. In tbe necropolis at tbe 


Fig_ 155.-GL'lsGn\V. 
Beale I : 70,000. 
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back of tbe catbedral has been placed a conspicuous column in memory of Jobn 
Knox. Tbis venerable pile now standiS near tbe eastern verge of the city, wbich 
bas not grown up around it, but spread to tbe weiSt" ard, in tbe direction of 
tbe sea. 
The old univen:ity, founded in the fifteentb century, has recently been 
transferred from its ancient site in tbe east of the city to tbe neigbbourbood 
of the "T c!'t-end Park, and its sbowy buildings occupy a magnifi('ent position 
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on the top of Gilmore Hill. Amongst its many collections that bequeathed by 
Dr. IT un tel', the famous surgeon, is the most valuable. Hardly inferior in its 
museums and chcmicallaboratories is the so-called 
\ndersonian University, which 
is at once a mechanics' institution and a school of science, whose evening classes 
are attended hy thousands of students. By a curious clause in his will, the 
founder of this noble institution determined tbat it should be governed by ninp 
times nine curator::;, of whom nine must be .Andersons. George Square, with 
statues of Sir '\Valter Scott and other Scotch worthies, is the principal open 
space of the city, whilst Argyle Street, with its pastcrn continuation, Trongate, 
is the chief street. 
Glasgow is, above all, an industrial city, and of its buildings none attain a 
higher elevation than the chimneys of some of the great chemical works, which 
have not their equal in the world. Its industry is remarkable for its variety. The 
Scotch town spins cotton like :Manchester, weaves silk like Macclesfield, makes 
cloth like Leeds and Halifax, manufactures jute like Dundee, builds ships like 
Middlesbrough, and has metal wurks, glass houses, and potteries like Birmingham, 
K ewcastle, and 'V orcester. And in all these branches of manufacture it 
holds a foremost place. Far abo,'e 100,000 operatives find employment in its 
three or four thousand factories. 
The commerce of Glasgow is in proportion to its industry. The six lines of 
railway which converge upon it place it in communication with every part of the 
kingdom. As to its harbour, it includes the whole of the Lower Cl
'de, from the 
Glasl-row Bridge, above the nroomielaw, to Greenock, a distance of :?O miles. 
The Clyde at Gla
gow is scarcely WO feet wide, and we marvel at the enterprise 
which converted a river oÎ such small volume into one of the great ports of the 
world. Formerly, bpfore the Clyde had been confiner! within embankments, it 
spread with each tide over the adjoining marshes, and at low water was obstructed 
by sand-banks, which rendered its navigation impossible to all but barges. .At 
that time oxen were driven acro::;s it from Dumbarton into Hcnfrewshire, and sea- 
going vessels were obliged to dischargc their cargoes 18 miles below Glasgow. In 
16.j3 the merchants of Glasgow, despairing of ever being able to convert the 
Clyde into a navigable river, determined to establish their port at Dumbarton; 
but the citizens of that old town declined the offer, for fear that the bustle 
of commerce and industry might interfere with their traditional customs.'" 
Glasgow thus seemed to be condemned to remain an inland city, but it 
determined at least to have an outport of its own, and with that view, in 1(jß
, 
excavated docks, and erected -the warehouses at Port Glasgow, on the southern 
bank of the Clyde. 
At the same time the works for deepening the Clydc were continued, and in 
1718 the fir",t vessel of GO tons burden left Glasgow for North .America. Greenock, 
more favourably situated, likewise traded with America, and during the 
whole of the eighteenth century it was a question which of the two towns 
would pre\ail in the end. But owing to thc labours of Rmcaton, Watt, and 
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other engineers the city more distant from the sea gained the victory, and 
became the great emporium of the Clyde. By 187.3 the Lower Clyde had 
been completely embanked, and its depth at low water was nowhere less than 
8 feet. Since that time the persevering work of powerful dredging machines 
has almost trebled the depth, and vessels of 1,000 tons can at all times lie 
at the side of the quays of Broomielaw. The Clyde was the first river 
regularly navigated by "team-vessels. This happened in v-n
, and six years 
later a line of steamers had been established between Greenock and Ireland. 
At the present time Glasgow communicates with every part of the world, 
and the Clyde ports only yield in activity to those of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Tyne. It has been noticed that gulls have become more 
numerous in the valley of the Clyde since Glasgow has grown into a great 
maritime port, and it is evident that these birds follow in the wake of 
ve:-.sels. 
GOl"aJ/ and Purtick, on the Clyde, below Glasgow, have ship-yards and print 
works. JIar!lhiil, to the north-west, is a small manufacturing to\\n. 
RE:XFRE\\ SHIRE occupies the low-lying land on the southern bank of the Clyde 
below Glasgow, and extends upwards from the river bank to the crest of a ridge 
formed of igneous rock, which separates it from Ayrshire, and attains a height of 
1,700 feet. The country possesses iron and coal, and its dense population is 
eng'lged in building iron ships and machinery, cotton-spinning and other textih-. 
industries, iron-founding, and sugar refining. 
Rel!frell', the county town, on the Cart, not far from its mouth into the 
Clyde, is now a place of little note, having been long since outstripped by its 
neighbour Paislt,y, 2 miles above, which manufactures cotton, woollens, tartans, 
thread, shawls, and machinery. Still higher up in the valley of the Cart, which 
for a considerable portion of its course runs parallel with the Clyde, are the 
smaller manufacturing towns of Pollock.
lwll'8, TIIO/"J/licúallk, BIlSúy, and Eag/es- 
IWnl. Barr/lead and "..YeilstoJ/, on Leven 'Vater, a tributary of the Cart, are 
engaged in the cotton and linen trades. The alum works of Hlldet are near 
the former, and both have collieries and iron mines. Jol/1/sfoJ/e and IÚ/úa/"- 
clWIl, on the Black Cart, are dependencies of Paisley, with collieries in their 
neighbourhood. 
Port Glasgow was founded by the merchants of Glasgow, but since the 
deepening of the ri'"er has much declined in importance, though still a bust- 
ling port, with ship-yards and other manufactures. Greellock, its neighbour, 
though only provided with a harbour in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, has become one of the great towns of I:;cotland, where the construc- 
tion of iron steam-vessels is carried on to a great e
tent, besides which there 
are sugar refineries, foundries, potteries, and jute and \\orsted factories. James 
'Vatt, the improver of the steam-engine, was born at Greenock, and a marble 
statue has been raised to his memory. G01tlwk, beautifully situated at the mouth 
of the Clyde (which' is defended by Fort Matilda), is much frequented as a 
watering-place. 
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DC'IB-\RTON'HIRE includes a lowland tract along the north bank of the Clyde, 
and a Highland region shut in between Loch Long and Loch Lomond, which rises 
in Ben Yorlich, near the head of the lake, to a height of 3,U91 feet. Descending 
the Clyde below Glasgow, we pass Dunglass Point, where the Roman wall 
terminated, and which is surmounted by the ruins of a castle, and an obelisk 
erected in memory of Henry Bell, the introducer of steam navigation. A few 


Fig. 156.-GREENocK ANn HELEN
BUltGH. 
Reale 1 : 100,000_ 
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miles below, at the mouth of the Lm,en, is the two-peaked basaltic rock of the 
famous city of DUll/bar!oll, the ancient. capital of the kingdom of Strathclyde. 
Dumbarton, owing to its commanding position, has ever played an important part 
in military hi:,;tory. The Cumbrialls called it AI-Cluyd, whilst the Scotch gave 
it the name of Dun-Breton, amI that name, slightly modified, it has retained to the 
present day. It is the Balclutha of Ossian's poems. The castle which cro,,"ns the 



rock encloses remaInS of medimval structures, and even a few bits of Roman 
masonry. In accordance with the treaty of union hetween England and Scotland, 
this ancient residence of TIohert 
the Bruce, Mary 
tuart, 
Charles 1., and Cromwell is 
to be maintained for ever as a 
place of defence. Dumbarton 
engages extensively in the con- 
struction of iron ships, besides 
which it is a great resort of 
tourists bent upon a visit to 
the beautiful scenery of Loch 
LOInond. The Lewn, which 
drains that lake, flows past 
Balloclt, .A.le.rand/'ia, Bonlúll, 
and ReI/loll, all of which en- 
gag-e in cotton bleaching and 
dyeing, or have print works. 
LIISS, a village on the western 
shore of Loch Lumolld, has 
slate quarries, and the fishing 
village of A I"/'ochrl 1", farther 
north, marks the present 
southern limit of Gaelic. 
C'lll"dr(J,
8, beluw Dumbar- 
ton, is noteworthy as the place 
where Robert Bruce died. 
Almost immediately after- 
wards we reach ]lelrJ/svlIl"{jli, a 
flouri"hin g wa tering- place near 
the mouth of Gare Loch, only 
founded in Iï77, opposite to 
which rises the wooded emi- 
nence of Ro,çcneatll, \\ ith a 
mansion of the Duke of Argyll. 
IÚrkilltilloc!, is the princi- 
pal place in a detached portion 
of the county, which adjoins 
Lanarkshire in the north. 
Collieries are in its neighbour- 
hood. 
The basin of the Tweed, though far more extensive than that of the Clyde, and 
not without tracts of fcrtile laud, is nl'\'erthelcss but sparsel v peopled; most of 
its towns are mere villages, and only Ì\\U amongst them have over 10,000 inhabitants. 
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Fig. 15i.-DnIlJARToN. 
Scale 1 : 25.000. 
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]}EEHLES, which occupies the upper basin of the T"eed, its boundaries coinciding 
nearly "ith those of the ancient district of Twceddale, is for the most part 
a wild pastoral region, sloping northward from the Hart Fell, but communi- 
cating on the west, through the curious breach of Biggar, with thc valley of the 
Clyde. Peebll's, the county town, is but a small place with some woollen trade. 
Innerll'itlien, a village at the confluence of Leithen "
ater with the Tweed, has 
mineral springs. 
SEJ.KIRK is tra\"ersed by the Tweed in the north, whilst the bulk of the shire 
lies within Ettrickdale and Yarrowdale-the one drained by a ., water" thrown 
off from Ettrick Pen (2,:W
 feet), the other by a stream descending from t;t. 
Mary's Loch. Selkirk, the county town, has been fnmous for centuries for the 
manufacture of single-soled shoes, and woollen-mills have lately been erected 


Fig. lõ8.-GALASHIELB AND 
IELROSE. 
!'cale 1 : 23R.OOO 


J Mile. 


along the banks of the Ettrick. In the neighbouring dale of the Yarrow are the 
ruins of "Newark's stately tower," and the farm of Foulshiels, where Mungo 
Park was born. 
Ga/a8!tiels, near the confluence of the Gala with the Tweed, and on the borders 
of TIo:J\..burghshire, is, with Htmick, the great manufacturing town of the valley of 
the Tweed, and one of the principal seats of the wuollen and hosiery traùes, bcing 
known morcJ especially for its tartans and" tweeds." 
Rm,RL RGJI extends south"ard from the Tweed to the Cheviot Hills, whieh 
separate it from 
orthumberlnnd, and reaches in the south-west beyond the 
uplands connecting the Cheviots "ith the more central hills of the Lowlands 
into the valley of the Liddel, which is trihutary to the Tees, and through 
it to the Solway Firth. The south-western part of the county forms the 
district of Liddisdale, whilst the main portion, sinking down towards thc Tweed, 
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is known as Teviotdale. ROJ'burgh, which derives its name from a royal castle 
on the Lower Teviot, now in ruins, is larg-ely engaged in the woollen and hosiery 
trades. Crowds of visitors are annually attracted to it because of its association 
with Sir "TaiteI' Scott, and of the numerous ruins of ecclesiastical building,; which 
he has rendered famous. .Abbot
ford, the residence of the poet, stands on the 
wooded bank of the Tweed, whieh there forms the western boundary of the 
county. Melrose Abbey and Dryburgh Abbey, both in ruins, are on the same 
river, but lower down. Kel8o, on the northern bank of the Tweed, and opposite 
the mouth of the Teviot, occupies a site of singular beauty. It, too, has the 
remains of a stately abbey, overtopping, even in its ruined condition, all the houses 
around it. 
Jedburgh, the county town, lies in the well-sheltered valley of the Jed, which 


Fig. 159.-HA"ICK. 
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is tributary to the Teviot, and whose mild climate ripens fruit which elsewhere 
in Scotland does not attain to maturity. It is a place of great antiquity, but its 
castle and turreted walls did not shield it from being repeatedly burnt and pillaged 
by English invaders. The ruins of its abbey are imposing even in their dpcay. 
Sir David Brewster and )Irs. Somerville were born at Jedburgh. .. Jethart 
Justice" became proverbial during the border wars, when it was applied to 
marauders who were hanged first and tried afterwards. IIawick is a thriving 
manufacturing town on the Teviot. 
DERWlCK:<HlRE is a maritime county to the north of the Tweed, which, in 
addition to the fruitful plain of the )1erse, and the valleys of the Lauder and 
the Black and '''hite 
\.dder, includes the :-ùuthern slopes of the Lammermuir 
Hills and a small district along the cliff-bound coast. 
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Berwick-on-Tweed having been severed from the county and attached to 
England, there is not a single large town. At Col,Mream, on the Tweed, General 
Monk, in 16GO, raised the regiment still called the Cold stream Guards. Earlston 
and Lmtda are villages in Lauderdale. Cltem.side, near the confluence of the 
two Adders, is the birthplace of l>avid Rume. ])111/8(', the largest town in the 
county, though its population numbers less than 3,000 souls, is engaged in hand- 
loom weaving j whilst Greelt1cllt" on the Black Adder, though the county town, is 
merely a small village with a fine county hall and gaol. h!/eJllUldlt, the only seaport 


Fig. 160.-FmTH 01' FUltTH. 
Scale 1 : 177,000. 
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of the coùnty, engages in the herring fishery. The eoast to the north of it is 
exceedingly wild. Two of its promontories are occupied by the lighthouse of 
St. Abb's Head, and by Fast Castle, described as "Tolf's ('rag in the "Bride 
of Lammermuir" The ravine of the Pease, or Peaths, descending to the coast, 
is spanned by a singular bridge. 


The three counties which lie along the southern coast of the Firth of Forth 
have been carved out of the ancient district of Lothian, and are hence stilI 
frequently described as East, )Iid, and "rest Lothian. 
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HADDIXGTO
, or E<\
r LOTIlIo., consists in the main of a fertile lowland, above 
which rise a few detached groups of hills, and which is bounded on the south by 
the Lammermuir Hills (1,732 feet). The Tyne 'Yater crosses the lower part of 
the county from west to east. The coast, with its bold cliffs interrupted hy "andy 
bays. is perilous. :No part of Scotland surpasses this county in its agriculture. 
Eaddington, the county town, on the T:yne and at the foot of Gareton Hill, is one 
of the principal grain markets in :Scotland. Rape-seed cakes and bone manure are 
manufactured. The fine old Gothic church, the" lamp of Lothian" of other days 
because of its beauty, is now in ruins. Gi!l'ord, the birthplace of John Knox, lies 
to the south. DIlJlvar, near the mouth of the Tyne, with a harbour difficult of 
access, is one of the principal seats of the herring fishery. Its dÍf:;mantled castle, 
on a jutting rock perpetually gnawed by the sea, is famous for its gallant defence 
by "Black Agnes," the Countess of March. T\\o battles were fought near 
Dunbar in 12f16 and 1650, and in both the t;cots were routed. lI
o,.t" Berwick has 
become the most fashionable \\atering-place on the ea!'t coast of Scotland, but 
engage!> also in the herring fishery. Kear it, on a bold cliff half surrounded by 
the sea, stands Tantallon Castle, and :l miles from the shore rises Bass Rock, 
covered with sea-fowl. In the western part of the county are Corkenzie, a fishing 
village; Pre.stonpaJl.s, with a famous brewery, and noteworthy, moreover, on 
account of the battle fought in its neighbourhood in 174.j; and the market town 
of Traneut, whose inhabitants engage in the manufacture of silk, and near which 
are a few collieries. 
The county of EDINBURGH, or 
I1D-I.oTIn\", extends southward from the 
Forth on either side of the sterile Pentland Hills, \\ hich occup
 its centre and 
terminate only in Arthur's Seat and the C':H;tle Hill of Edinburgh. The fertile 
valley of the r ppcr Esk separates the Pentland from the l\Ioorfoot Hills, and 
between these latter and the Lammermuir Hills, on the borders of Berwick, a pass 
790 feet in height leads into the valley of the Gala, which is tributary to the 
Tweed. The 'Yater of Leith draius the western portion of the county, and the 
river Almond forms the boundary towards East Lothian. Agriculture is carried 
on with care and success, but the inhabitants po!'!'ess also other resources in their 
collieries, shipping trade, and ,-arious m!lnufactures. 
EdiJlburgll, the capital of Scotland, may certainly claim to take a place amongst 
the beautiful cities of Europe. It possesses, above all, what most of the towns of 
England are deficient in-originality. It is one of those rare places whose site 
would become picturesque country if all the houses \\ ere to be suddenly swept 
away. Edinburgh is unique in the natural beauty of its position, and the art 
with which its inhabitants have availed themselves of the inequalities of the 
ground in erecting their monuments and laying out their gardens. )loreover, 
like Glasgow, it enjoys the advantage of being built of stone and marble, the 
neighbouring quarries of (jraigleith and Corstorphine having supplied the 
material required by its builders. In poetical language Edinburgh is called 
" Dunedin," while one of its vulgar epithets is "
\uld Reekie." 
In the eastern part of the plain through which the "
ater of Leith takes its 
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devious course there rises a rock of basalt, forming a bold scarp to the east, 
but sinking down gently towards the west. A picturesque castle of irregular 
shape, and formed of groups of buildings erected in the course of ten centuries, 
occupies the western brow of this rock, whilst at its foot rises the old palace of 
Holyrood, with its crenellated towers and the ruins of its abbey. Between castle 
and palace, on both slopes of the hill, the old town of Edinburgh has been built, 
its houses rising, according to the nature of the ground, to a height of seven or 
eight floors. This site, however, soon proved too small for the growing city, 
which invaded the valley to the south of the castle, and climbed the slopes beyond. 
Later still, during the second half of the eighteenth century, it overflowed the 
narrow ravine to the north, and sumptuous dwellings arose upon a third hill, 
which slopes gently down in the west and north in the direction of the '\Vater of 
Leith and the sea. Bridges joined the new quarters in the north and south to the 
old town, whilst beautiful gardens, ornamented with statues, occupy the vacant 
spaces and the ravine, formerly the abode of a pestilential swamp. Calton Hill, 
already surrounded by houses, and Arthur's Seat (8
2 feet), both to the east, afford 
excellent views of the city with its public buildings and gardens, of the fertile 
country around it, its ports and jetties on the Firth of Forth, and of distant 
mountains as far as Ben Lomond. At the present day unbroken avenues of houses 
join Edinburgh to Leith, iti principal port, as well as to the minor ports of 
Newhawn and Gmnton; but there was a time when an uninhabited plain 
sepamted it from the sea. This was a feature which it had in common with 
Athens. The citizens of Edinburgh could therefore talk about their Piræus and 
Acropolis; and indeed, looking to the many great men whom the capital of 
Scotland has produced, no other town has equal claims upon the epithet of 
" Athens of the North." Foremost amongst the famous children of Edinburgh 
are Hume, Robertson, Dugald Stewart, Erskine, Napier (the inventor oflogaritbms), 
Walter Scott, Brougham, :Macaulay, IIugh Miller, and 
asmyth. 
The ancient capital of a kingdom, Edinburgh still gum-ds regalia in its castle, 
and one of its buildings retains the name of Parliament IIouse, although now 
merel.'" the seat of the High Courts of Judicature and the depository of the Advocates' 
and Signet Libmries, supported by the advocates and writers to the Signet, but 
thrown open, with commendable liberality, to the public at large. The Advocates' 
Library is entitled to a copy of every Look published in the rnited Kingdom, and 
amongst other treasures bearing upou the history of Scotland, it, contains the 
precious collection of Gaelic manuscripts formed by the Highland Society in the 
course of the inquiry instituted to determine the authenticity of Ossian's poems. 
The Signet Library is rich in works relating to the history of England and 
Ireland. JIolyrood l}alace possessps the remains of its abbatial church and a few 
curiuus pictures, but historical associations attract the crowds who visit it more 
especially to the apartments formerly occupied by )Iary, Queen of Neots. 
The most prominent public buildings of Edinburgh are consecrated to educa- 
tion. The university, founded in 1.j82, is attended by l,.jOO sturlents, and 
possesses a library of lüO,UOU vulumes and valuable museums. The Museum of 
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Science and Art, modelled upon that of South Ken
ngton, but possessing in 
addition a natural-history collection, adjoins it. The obsen-atory on Calton 
Hill, by the side of 
elson's unshapely monument and of an incomplete repro- 
duction of the Parthenon, intended to commemorate the glories of "T aterloo, is 
a dependency of the university. There are a famous medical school, various 
theological colleges, a veterinary college, a high school, Fettes College (richly 
endowed), and many other schools in which a classical education, preparatory to 
a university career, may be secured. On the "
Iound," which connects the old 
town "ith the ne", rise two elassical structures, namely, the Royal Institution, 
with an antiquarian museum and a statue gallery, and the Xational Gallery of 
Paintings. Statues and monuments are numerous in every part of the towu
 
most prominent being the Gothic canopy sheltering a seated statue of Sir \\T alter 
Scott. Botanical and zoological gardens still further bear witness to the zeal 
which animates the citizens in all that relates to education, and prove that they 
are firmly resolved that their city shall deserve its epithet in the future as it 
has earned it in the pa!'t. Xor is there any lack of charitable institutions. 
The Royal Infirmary; Heriot's Hospital for the Education of Fatherless Boys, 
founded by James's" Jingling Geordie;" and Donaldson's Hospital for Deaf and 
Dumb are institutions of which any city might feel proud. 
Edinburgh is not a manufacturing town, although in the matter of literary 
publications of ewry kind it may fmrle...sly take its place by the side of London. 
In no other town of Britain are the members of the liberal professions so numerous. 
'Cnfortunately the number of proletarians is a
 great as in many a factory town, 
and the narrow" clo<;es" of the old town hide a population seething in vice, which 
evcr attends upon misery. 
Leit", the maritime suburh of Edinburgh, is a seat of manufactories, where 
we meet with foundries, engineering works, breweries, india-rubber and gutta- 
perch a works, foundrie", glass houses, and rope-walks. The harbour, one of the 
oldest in I:'cotland, is protected by two long piers, :3,.j:jU and :J,l:!;3 fe
t in length, 
and regular steam communication e
ist:) between it and Iceland, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and the coasts of England and ;';cotland. 
.J.YCldtatcll, a small fishing village, adjoins Leith, whilst Grunton, though only a 
mile to the west of it, is an independent port, connected by a steamboat ferry with 
Burntisland, in Fife. Porfobello, thus named by a sailor who had taken part in 
the assault upon a town of the same name in America, has grown into favour as a 
watering-place. Xear it are the Joppa salt works. 
JIIl8.W'[bllJ"!lII, at the mouth of the I
sk, spanned by three bridges, of which the 
oldest is said to have been constructed by the Romans, who had a camp on 
Imoeresk Hill, has extensive links, affording the bt>st golfing ground near Edin- 
burgh. Pinkie House, an inten.sting mansion, near which the Earl of Hertford 
defeated the 
cots in 1.:;47, and Carberry Hill. \\ here, in 1.j(j7, Queen )[ary 
surrendered to her immrgent noLles, are in the neighbourhood. ]Ja[keith, a small 
manufacturing to\\ n and busy grain market. "ith collieries near it, lies a few 
miles up the ri \ er, at the confluence of the North and South Esk. Close to it 
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are Dalkeith PalaC'e, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, and Newbattlo .Abbey, the 
residence of the :\Iarquis of Lothian. Borthwick Castle, where Queen 
Iary 
resided after her unfortunate marriage with Bothwell, lies to the south-east, 
Full of interest are the banks of the 
orth .Esk, which flows along the eastern 
foot of the Pentland Hills. Beyond the manufacturing village of Lassltade we pass 
Ros/in, with the ruins of its beautiful Gothic chapel; the moor on which the 
Scots, led on by Comyn, scattered three English hosts "beneath one summt'r 
sun;" and IIwdlI01"IIrff'ft, the seat of Drummond, the poet and friend of Shakspere 
and Ben Jonson. Higher up still we palOs through the romantic scenery 
described in Allan Ramsa)"s pastoral poem, "The Gentle Shepherd," and finally 
reach the small town of PeJ1ll!Jcuick and its papor-mills. 
Far less interesting is the region to the south-wpst of .Edinburgh. 
villages there are .LlIid-Caldej', on Almond 'Vater, and West Calder, still 
in the hills, where oil is distilled from shale. 
The county of Ll:-JLlTHGOW, or 'VI'ST LOTHIA:-J, is a hilly tract of country, for 
the most part of great fertility, and rich in iron and coal, which stretches from 
the Firth of Forth into the valley of the Clyde. Linlitllgolt, the count)" town, 
seated on a little lin, or lake, was anciently the Versailles of the Kings of 
Scotland, and in its royal palace, burnt down in 1 Î 46, )Iary Stuart was born. 
BOl'I'01cstOllllne.
s, or Eo' ness, to the north of Linlithgow, on the Firth of Forth, is 
a shipping port and colliery to\\n, and its galleries extend beneath the Firth 
until they nearly meet those driven from the coast opposite. Towards the close 
of last century the owner of these mines, the Earl of Kincardine, had a circulur 
quay constructed in the middle of the Firth, from which a shaft gave direct acceb'; 
to the mine. This curiosity existed fur many years, until an exceptionally high 
tide washed over it, flooded the mine, and drowned the miners that were in it. 
L"p to 1775 all miners and salt-makers of Lothian were serfs, attached to the soil, 
and sold with it. Their definitive liberation only took place in 17!),), and there 
still live old men in Scotland who were born slaves.'" Travellers described these 
miners as reduced by misery to the lcvel of beasts; but their descendants have 
much improved in appearance, and no longer attract attention by their gauntne"", 
and hollow eyes. 
(Jltecn
ferr.lj, at the narrowest part of the Firth, will, in the course of a few 
years, be joined to .North Queensferry by one of the most stupendous suspension 
bridges ever constructed. The roadway of this bridge will lie 150 feet ahove high 
water, and its chains will be supported upon eight towers, of which those on the 
island of Inchgarvie, in the middle of the Firth, will rise to the extraordinary height 
of .')!)i) feet. The spans on either side of the island will be 1,(j00 feet in width. 
Bathgate is the principal town in the interior of the county. It has an oil- 
shale distillery, and depends largely upon its trade in corn and cattle, and the 
neighbouring collieries. 
ear it are Armada/c, Crofthead, and TOJïJhic1lCn, the 
latter with the ruins of a preceptory of the Knights of St. John. 


The only 
higher up 


* Hugh Miller, .. Edinburgh and its XcighLourlumd:" Lord Ho
cbcry, at the Social Science 
Congress. Glasgow, 1874. 
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STIRLI:XGSHIRE lies along the south of the Forth, which is bordered from 
its estuary up to Flanders 
Iu"", hy a tract of alluvial land, formerly subject to be 
flooded. The upper portion of tbe county is shut in between I.ocb Lomond and tbe 
'['pper Forth. It forms part of the lligblands, and rises in Ben Lomond to a 
height of 3,192 feet. Tbe centre of tbe Lm\ land portion is traversed by ridges of 
igneous rock forming the Lennox Hills and Camp"ie Fells (1,8Ð-! feet). On the 
nortb these hills are bounded by a strip of old red sandstone, whilst on the soutb 
they border upon carboniferous limestone and coal measures. 
Fa/kirk, the principal town in the eastern part of the county, lies on the 
margin of tbe alluvial plain, not far from the Carron. It is the centre of a rich 
agricultural district, witb important cattle fairs, and its -vicinity is lit up at night 
by the fires of numerous iron works, most important amongst which are tbe 
Carron 'V orks, 2 miles to the nortb. Falkirk was formerly of great strategical 
importance, for througb it led the highway wbich armie
 desirous of passing 
round the head of the Firth of Forth were obliged to follow. Xumerous battles 
bave been fought in its vicinity. In l-:?;)R Edward I. inflicted a defeat upon the 
Scotch; in 1 ï --16 tbe Pretender routed the Enp-li<;b army. Gmll[!P1l1ollth, at the 
mouth of the Carron and of the Forth and Clyde Canal, thougb only founded in 
1777, has become a place of considerable commerce. It is an eastern outport of 
Glasgow. Higher up on tbe Carron are Kinllaird, the birthplace of Bruce, the 
traveller, and Dt'III1Y, a small manufacturing tuwn. Crossing the water-parting, we 
enter the basin of Kelvin "
ater, a tributary of the Clyde. Xear its northern 
bank, and in the \icinity of Grabam's Dyke, or Antoninus's 'Yall, are the sUlall 
towns of Ki/,'yth, Lellllo.rtoll'fl, and JIi/ngarie, wbich bave bleaching grounds and 
print works. and lie witbin the manufacturing district of which Glasgo\\ is tbe 
centre. 
Stirlillg, the county town, occupies a site admirably adapted for the defence 
of the passage of the Forth, whose, alley is here confined between two steep 
rocks. Stirling Castle, which still commands the town, is associated with many 
events in the history of Scotland. A col08"al statue of Robert the Bruce has been 
raised within its precÌncts, whilst tbe rock on the opposite side of the valley is 
crowned with a tower commemorating tbe first victory secured by 'Yallace in 
1:!97. Tbe view from tbe battlements of the castle is unsurpassed for beauty in 
Scotland, and extends from the summits of the Grampians along the Links of the 
Fortb to tbe head of its Firth. 
everal of the old mansions in the town remind 
us of similar buildings in TIouen, and prove tbe prevalence of French taste 
during the sixteentb century. South of f'tirling are St. Killian's, inhabited by 
nail-makers, and BaJlllOckbllrll, which manuf,LCtures tartans. It was near these 
villages tbat Rohert the Druce defeated the English in 131--1. Bridge of A//an, 
2 miles to the north of Stirling, is much frequented for the sake of its mineral 
springs and its delightful neigbbourbood. líippell, a village on the Fortb, 
11 miles abO\'e :Stirling, is noted for its wbisher. 
The small county of CLACK:\L\);:X.-Di stretches from the Ochill Hills (Den 
Cleuch, 2,3.j2 feet) to the allm'ial plain bordering upon tbe Firth of Fortb, and 
118-E 
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is traverscd by the Northern and Southern Devon rivers. The former of these rivers, 
not far from the Rumbling Bridge, fornls the falls of "Caldron Linn." It is 
rich in coal and iron, and its inhabitants are emplo)"ed in mining, in the 
manufacture of woollen stuffs, aud in other branches of industry. Alloa, its 
largest town, lies near the head of the Firth. Its manufactures are of importance. 
They include plaids and shawls, steam-engines, ships, snuff, whiskey. and ale. 


Fig. 16I.-THE NARROWS OF QUEENSFERRY. 
Sca1e 1 : 70_000. 
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Dollar, with Castle Campbell, the old stronghold of the Argylls; Tillicoultry; and 
Aha (the latter in an outlying part of Stirlingshire), with disused silver 
mines are small m:mufucturinO' towns in the vallev of the Xorthern Dpvon, and 
, ð ' 
at the foot of the Ochills. C'laclwWlIllall, the county town, is a mere village on 
the Southern Devon. 
IÜ:--Ro
s is a small inland county, shut in between the Uchill Hills and the 
basaltic Lomond Hills (1,713 feet), with its centre occupied by a beautiful sheet 
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of water, Loch Leven, on one of the islands in which stands Lochleven Castle, in 
which :Mary btuart was impri.;;oned in l.5Gì. The lake is famous for its fish. 
Kill ross, the county town, stands on the margin of the lake, and has manufactures 
of linen and woollen. )Ii1I1atlwrf, a flourishing village near it, is noteworthy as 
posses:SÌng the olde:st public library in Scotland. 
FIFE consists of the peninsula which juts out to"ards the Sorth Sea, between 
the Firths of Ta
 and Forth, and terminates in Fife 
ess. The northern portion 
of this peninsula is traversed by an eastern continuation of the Ochill Hills, com- 
posed of igneous rock. The fertile valley of the ri\er Eden, or the Howe of Fife, 
separates this part of the county from its southern and larger portion, almost 
wholly covered b,y carboniferous rocks, capped here aDd there with sheets of 
basalt, tuff, and volcanic agglomerate. There is much fertile land, and extensive 
tracts have been planted with trees, Coal and iron mining, the manufacture of 
linen, and the fisheries are of importance. 
DII/!term1ille, on the steep bank of the Lyn ,rater, has ruins of a royal palace 
and of an abbey, and is the principal seat of the linen manufacture. Coal mines and 
iron works (including tho:se of Oakley) are in its neighbourhood. The whole of 
the coast of the Firth of Forth is studded with fishing' illages and towns. 
11l/"l'rkl'itllill{J and ...Yorf1, Queens/erryare close to the northern end of the tremendous 
railway bridge now being constructed over the Forth. Lower down are Dfl1glffy, 
with salt work" and collieries; AlierdOlIl'; BUl"lltislaml, .with an e}"cellent 
harbour; llillg/IOI'II; and llirkca1dy, the birthplace of Adam Smith. :Kirkcaldy is a 
place of considerable importance, with rope-walks, flux-mills, and a good local 
trade. East of it are Dysart, where coal is shipped; We1llYs and Buck/wrell, two 
fishing ,illages; and Lerell, at the mouth of the ri,'er of the same name, which 
flows do\\n from Loch Lewn. On the hanks of that ri,er are JIa,.killc1" with 
collierie", flax, and cotton mills, and Les1i", with flax and bleaching works. 
Loe"!11'11y lies in a tributary ,'ulley near a small lake. Unce more returning to 
the coast, we pass the fi:shing villages of Largo, Ear/>ifÏ:rry, Pittelllff( In, and .AlIstrll- 
tlm', and doubling Fife X ess, find ourselves off the perilous port of the famous 
old city of St. Alldrl'u's, which was of great commercial activity formerly, but now 
deserted for places more favourably situated. There are the ruins of a cathedral 
wree:ked by the Cah-inists, and near it the tower of a chapel founded by 
t. Regulus, 
as al<;o the remains of a ca:,tle owrhanging the sea. The university, founded in 
1411, is the oldest in Scotland, and, with its residential colleges, is more like 
Oxford und Cambridge than are the other uninrsities of the country. Foremost 
amongst the other scholastic establishments of the town is 
Iadras College, founded 
in lR33 by Dr. .Andrew Bell for the purpose of practically te:sting the monitorial 
system of education invented by him. The salubrious air, no le"s than the educa- 
tional advantages of 
t. Andrews, has attracted many "ell-to-do residents. 
The river .Eden enters the sea to the north of St. Åudrews, and in the centre 
of its fertile valley stands Cupm., the county town, \\ith many curious old build- 
ings and various indu:strie:;. Pipe-clay i" found in the \ icinit
, and manufactured 
into pipes. Higher up the Eden are the :small market towns of Aucldcr1llucldy and 
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Falkland, with the "palace" in which the eldest son of Robert III. died of 
starvation. 
Ferryport-on-Oraig occupies a commanding position at the mouth of the Tay, 
opposite Brollg/dy. -,YÒtport and Balmerino are villages on the Tay, between which 
stood the bridge, destroyed in December, lRi9. _Neu'[J1lrglt, higher up, on the 
border of Perthshire, beautifully situated, carries on a considerable trade in corn 
and coals. Near it are the ruins of the abbe
T of Lindores. 
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('HAPTER XlV. 


KOHTHLItN SCOTLAXD. 


(THE COIVTIES OF PEltI'H. FORFAR, IÜ
CARIJl
E, AUERDEE:S, Ih
FF. ELGIN, NAIRS, ISVIIltNESS, Ross 
A"D CRO}IART'\, I;"THERLA"D, CAHHSESS, ORK"E'\, 
HETLA"n, A
D ARGYLL.) 


GENER-\l. FEA1TRF.S. 


f J- \ æ -' , ;= HIS is a portion of the British Islands which, compared with England 
I \"1 ,


 and Southern "';cotland, is but thinly populated. In its great geo- 
I '$. ,'...; graphical features, its relief, contours, and coast-line, it resembles 
p'_ \: ....
- Scandina\ia rather than any other part of Great Britain. If 
the sea once more flooded the broad plain stretching from the 
Forth to the Clyde, its character of insularity would hardly become more apparent 
than it is now. Cpper Caledonia is, in fact, a large island, with smaller islands 
tor its sateHiteA. 
Far more elevated in the mean than England, nearly the whole of it is 
occupied by mountains; and these mountains form ranges, which extend almost 
without an exception from the south-west to the north-east. In the south this 
Highland region is bounded by the Strathmore, or " Great Valley," through which 
the plain of the Forth is extended north-eastward towards :\Iontrose and Stont'- 
haven. The valleys of the Dee, Doveran, Spey, Findhorn, and :Nairn run parallel 
with that plain towards the German Ocean, and the remarkable fissure of 
Glenmore, which connects Loch Eil with the Inverness Firth, extends in the 
same direction. There are few fissures in Europe which in rigidity of contour can 
compare with this .. Great Glen" of Hcotland, which, 100 miles in length, joins 
the Atlantic to the German Ocean. If the Dee were to rise but 100 feet, the 
northern extremity of Scotland would be separated from the remainder of the 
Highlands, and the chain of lakes and rivers now occupying the glen converted 
into a narrow strait of the sea of uniform width. The ocean would then follow 
the path apparently traced for it in the Caledonian Canal. The execution of that 
work was greatly facilitated by the existence of the river Ness, which falls into 
Inverness Firth, and Loch Ness, which occupies the centre of the isthmus. All the 
engineers had to do was to excavate a canal 22 miles in length, and to furnish it 
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with lochs and 
eptune's ladders. Loch Kes!;, which occupies the centre of 
Glenmore, is one of the most remarkable lakes for depth and regularity of contour; 
for a length of some 20 miles it has a width of -1,GOO feet; the scarps which bound 
it rise to a height of 1,:300 feet; and its depth isj
O feet. In the seas near the 
neighbouring coast there are but few localities which exceed this depth. 
In that part of :Scotland which lies to the north of the Caledonian Canal there 
exists another depression analogous to that of Glenmore, but far less regular in 


Fig_ 162.- GLE..'IORE. 
Scale 1 ; 1,640.000. 
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ita contour, and not yet completely scooped out t.owards the north-west. It is 
almost wholly occupied by Loch Shin, and by t.he river which drains that lake 
into Dornoch Firth. Its direction is almost at right angles to the mountains, 
which here as they do farther south, extend towards the Horth-east, wit.h the 
, . 
Orkneys and Shetland hlands lying in the prolongation of their axis. The sub- 
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marine range which forms the Hebrides follows the same direction, as do also the 
Lofoten, on the coast of Xorway, and the plateau of I'Icandinavia. 
As a whole the mountains of Northern Scotland are known under the designa- 
tion of Grampians-thus named after a :Mount Graupus, mentioned by Latin writers, 
but misspelt by their copyists. These mountains conRist of a large number of 
groups and chains, separated by narrow glens or valleys occupied by lakes. 
Immediately to the north of the estuary of the Clyde rise the Southern Grampians, 
whose summits, Ben Lomond (3,192 feet), Ben :More (3,
81 feet), and Ben Lawers 
(3,984 feet), are most frequently the goal of tourists, owing to their vicinity to 
large towns. Farther north rises the almost insulated mass of Ben Cruachan 


Fig. 163.-BE'I NEVIS. 
"cale 1 : 200,000 
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(3,G70 feet), by the side of Loch Awe; and farther away still, beyond Loch Leven, 
one of the ramifications of the Firth of Lorn, there looms in front of us the 
highest summit of the BritiRh I"lel<, Ben K f'vis (--!, -!O(j feet). Its a><pect is all the 
more imposing as its foot is washed in two lochs, and we are enabled at a glance to 
embmce it in its entirety, from the sands and meadowR at its foot to the snow which 
generally caps its F-ummit. Ben X evis, the "rock which touches the heavens," 
forms the western pillar of the Grampians proper, which terminate to the bouth of 
Aberdeen, after having thrown off the spur of Ca.irngorm towards the north-east. 
At the point of separation rises Ben )luich Dhui, or )Iac Dhui (--1,296 feet), 
the second highest mountain of Great Britain. The Grampians are the back- 
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bone of all Scothmd. Protuberances of granite rising into domes above the 
Silurian strata abound in them, and extend eastward to the German Ocean, wbose 
waves wa:sh the foot of the granitic promontory of Buchan Ness. 
The mountains which rise beyond the deep and narrow Glenmore are known as 
the Northern Highlands. Ben Attow (4,000 feet), their culminating summit, is 
inferior in height to llen Nevis, but they do not yield to the Grampians in wildness 
of aspect. Even in the Alps we meet few sites so severely melancholy as are the 
Highland glens of Ross and Butherland, In the Alps we have at least the bright 
verdure of the meadows, and at an inferior elevation dark pine woods; but most of 
the 
cotch mountains are covered with sombre-coloured greyish heather and 
peat; black mountain streams run down the narrow glens; and the mist", creeping 
along the mountain sides, alternately hide and reveal the crests of the rocks, which, 
suddenly seen through the vapour, loom forth like phantoms, only to sink back 
again into nothingness. The very solitude has something formidable about it. 
The earth appears to be void of life. From every summit the eye embraces sheets 
of water winding between avenues of rocks, against the foot of which we can 
eVen occasionally hear the waves beating. From some of the promontories we 
look down a sbeer precipice of 300 feet upon the foaming waves lashing their foot. 
Cape Wrath, which forms the north-western angle of l'icotland, is one of those 
Ruperb headlands invariably surrounded by the foam of the sea. Duncan:<by 
Head, the other angle of the peninsula, is less abrupt ; but near it, in the midst of 
the waves, a few isolated rocks risc like obelisks. 
Leipoldt estimates the mean height of Scotland, including the Lowlands, at 
1,250 feet, and probably this is not excessive, for tbe plains are few, and those in 
the north are of small extent.. Excepting Strathmore, the north-eastern extension 
of the plain of the Forth, thc only level parts of Xorthern Scotland capable of 
ctÙtivation are to be found on both sides of 
Ioray Firth and in the peninsula of 
Caithness, to the north-east. These plains belong to a geological formation different 
from that of the Grampians, for they are composed of old red sandstone. But though 
cultivable plains are limited in extent, there exist vast stretches of undulating 
moorland, gradually rising to heights of many hundred feet, and through which 
we may wander for miles without meeting with a trce or human habitation. 
Formerly nearly all the Highland valleys were covered with forests, which extended 
also up the mountain sides, and sewral etymologists are of opinion that Caledonia 
simply means "forest." 
ear Balmoral, in the upper valley of the Dee, the 
trunks of pines have been dug up from the peat at an elevation of 2,4Gu feet above 
the sea-level. There now survive only miserable remnants of these ancient woods, 
for since the :Middle Ages all the old forests have been either cut down or burnt, 
on account of their harbouring wolves, boars, and outlaws. f)n the conclusion of 
the Highland wars, as many as 24,000 woodmen were employed at a time 
in de:stroying the forests. t :x earl
' all the trees now in the valleys have been 


. According to a carcful computation made at th(' Ordnanc(' 
lIrvey Office. the mean height of Perth 
and Cla('kmannan is 1,144 feet; that of Banff
bire, 96.; feet; and that of Aùerdeen, 875 feet. 
T Jull1l \\ïlsull; Keltic," History of the S('otti
h Highlands." 
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planted recently. Here and there, in the vicinity of the sumptuous mansions 
of the owners of the land, the ancient forests have been pardy replanted, but away 
from them the eye meets nought but hcather, peat, and naked rocks. 
No Scottish mountain pierces the line of perennial snow; hut occasionally, 
in hollows which the sun's rays penetrate but for a few hours in summer, the 
snow remains diIring the whole of the year. The precipitation, which exceeds 
6 feet on the higher summits of the Grampians, descends in the shape of SliOW 
during a considerable portion of the year, and the winds pile up this snow in the 
valleys in masses too considerable to melt away very quickly. The superabundant 
moisture, which is not carried off by torrents or "\\aters" to the sea, is then sucked 
up by the mosses which cover the sides of the yalley, or fills the lochs which 
occupy their bottom. I"everal of these water-laden peat mosses extend down the 
opposite slopes of a plateau, and give birth to rivulets flowing in contrary direc- 
tions. In countI'ies formed of solid rocks sHch hifurcations are rare; but they occur 
frequently in regions like ::;cotland, where the rocks are covered with a thick 
layer of peat satumted with water. The numerous breaches in the mountain 
ranges account for this anastomosis between river basins. One of the most 
remarkable of these transverse breaches is occupied by Loch Errocht, lying imme- 
diately to the east of Den Alder, a mountain over :3,000 feet in height. 
We have seen that the general direction of the mountain ranges, valleys, and 
rivers of I"cotland is from the south-west to the north-east; but besides this, on a 
closer examination of the surface of the land, we find that the rocks are scored in 
parallel lines of remarkable regularity. It almost leoks as if the whole country 
had been carded like the fleece of a sheep. All the hills at the foot of the High- 
lands and in the Lowlands have been planed to their very summits, and to this 
planing must be ascribed their rounded form and smooth contours.'* ,\Yhat 
other agency can thus have changed the appearance of the mountains, if not that of 
the glaciers which formerly covered the whole of the country, and whose drift 
deposits and terminal moraines may stiIl be tmced in every valley descending 
from the Grampians? During the great ice uge huge rivers of ice flowed down from 
the mountains of Scotland. Pa......ing over the hills, they cut away all inequalities 
of the ground; and spread the débris over the plains: reaching the sea, they 
sent adrift floating icehergs. According to whether a glacier was more or less 
formidable, it deposited its terminal moraine at a more or less considerable distance 
from its head, forming either banks and groups of islands in the arms of the sea, 
or barriers across the valley. There is not a glen or a strath in all Scotland whose 
streams were not arrested by one of these moraines, and pent up so as to form a 
lake, wbose level gradually rose until its waters were ahle to escape. These hcaps 
of glacial gravel, whieh lie across every river valley, and are sometimes concealed 
beneath a hed of peat, whilst at others they form undulating hills covered with 
verdure, are kno\\n as kaim8. Tbey are the c8kcJ"/i of Ireland, and the [ÙaJ" of 
Sweden. Tbe stiff cla
 s of the glaeial epoch are called till in Scotland, and are 
the boulder clay of English geologists. 


· .JalUes G, ikic, "The Great Ice -\ge." 
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But the rocks detached by glacial action from the summits of the Grampians 
were not all deposited at the foot of the glaciers. There was a time, during the 
great ice age, when a large portion of Great Britain was submerged beneath the 
waters of the At1antic, and icebergs, cast off by the Scotch glaciers, carried rocks 
and other débris to considerable distances. Only in this way can we explain the 
presence of Scotch granite in the clay of 1V 01 \-erhampton and near 1V orcester, at 
a distance of liO and 200 miles from the mountains whence these erratic blocks 
can have been derived.- The Hebrides, too. formerly much less elevated than 
they now are, were planed by icpbergs floating across the Minch. t But whilst 
Caledonia sent its rock-laden icebergs to immense distances, it became in turn 
the depository of erratic blocks detached from the mountains of ::;candinavia. 
In the county of 
\.berdeen, and in other parts of Scotland, Xorwegian granite 
occurs in immense quantities. .At various places the glacial streams descending 
from the Scotch and the Scandinavian mountains appear to have met, and 
deflected each other. The glacial scorings on the rocks of Caithness, for instance, run 
from the south-east to the north-west, instead of from south to north, in accordance 
with the direction which the icebergs took when first they started upon their 
pilgrimage. This deflection, however, is eXplained if we assume that they 
encountered an easterly current laden with ::;candinavian ice, and were consequently 
drifted to the nC\rth-westward. Similar scorings, traceable to the agency of 
Scandinavian ice, have been discovered on the rocks of the Orkneys, Shetland 
Islands, and Fiiröer.::: 
Oscillations of the soil succeeded each other in Caledonia in the course of 
geological periods. :Year Grangemouth the bed of an ancient river has been 
discovered at a depth of 200 feet beneath the Forth, and this proves that the 
country must have subsided to that extent since this river flowed across it.
 
So considerable and unequal ha\'e been the changes of level that boulders of 
granite are found now at a height greater than that of the mountains from 
which they were originally detached. The most recent phenomenon of this 
nature is that of a gradual upheaval of the land. It is owing to this upheaval 
that the share which the glaciers of 
or\Vay had in the formation of Bcotland 
has been revealed to us. Along all the coasts may be observed raised beaches 
covered with marine shells, some as regular in their contours as if the sea had 
only recently retired from them, others ravined by torrents, and here and there 
covered with débris. At a height of 43 feet above the actual level of Loch 
Lamond can be traced one of these ancient beaches, which must have been formed 
when that loch was still an arm of the sea, and freely communicated with 
the ocean. The erratic blocks stranded on the raised beaches of some parts of 
the coast resemble rows of penguins perched on a projecting terrace. Along the 
coasts of Aberdeen and Caithness these ancient beaches vary in height from 
10 to IOO feet, and their ele\ation gradually diminishes as we proceed north- 


· )I,wkintosh; I:-iymond
, Qllal"ted!1 JOll1">lal of the Geological Society, Kovember, 1877. 
t .Tames Geikip. " Hi
tory of ,I Boulder." 
::: James ('roll, " C'limaÌl-' and Time" 
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ward-a proof that the upheaval was une,!ual in amount, as is at present the case 
in /;candinavia.'* The question naturally arises, whether this e\ident upheaval 
took place at the termination of the glacial epoch, or whether it continued during 
the historical age, down, perhaps, to our own time. It is the opinion of geologists 
that the principal upheaval occurred during an epoch in which the climate was 
colder than it is now, for the shells discovered on the raised beaches belong in a 
large measure to a more northern fauna. than that of the neighbouring- seas. t 
However this may be, the village of Kinlochewe, on the western slope of Ress, is 
sometimes referred to in proof that the upheaval continued after man had taken 
possession of the land. The Gaelic name of that village signifies "head of 
Loch Ewe;" but the loch terminates Il! miles below the village, which stands 
at the upper end of the land-lorked Loch )laree. Hence, it is concluded, the 
bottom which now separates Loch )laree from the sea, and through which runs 


Fig. 16-l.-THE PARALLEL !tOAD8 OF ULE
ROY. 
Scale 1 : 156,000. 
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the emIssary of the lake, can have appeared only after the village had been 
founded by the Gaels. This feature accounts for the humorous saying, that the 
Gaplic was 6poken even before the birth of the lakes. 
In the interior of Scotland there exist on the hillsides numerous lacustrine 
beaches similar to those along the coast, and so wide and regular in the contour 
as to be distinguishablp even from a distance ef several miles. The most famous 
of these raised beaches are the" parallel roads" of Glenroy. They occupy corre- 
sponding elevations on both sides of a glen descending towards Glenmore. There 
are three parallel and horizontal "roads" on either side, at elevations of 
respectively 8UO, 1,070, and 1,1':;0 feet. The natives account for the existence of 
these) oads by a!"serting that they were constructed by the kings of old. Their 


· 
. Laing, Kat"l"e, 1877. 
t Smith, Jfemoil"s of tlte Wcmcrwtl Society. 
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origin formed a fertile source of'discussion for years, when Agassiz, familiar with 
the glacier phenomena of the Alps, paid a vi",it to Glenroy. He at once recognised 
the ancient beaches of a lake of variable 
height pent up by a glacier which lay 
across the outlet of the valley. 
The firths of 'Vestern Scotland, similar 
in all respects to the fiords of 
 orway, 
also remind us of the work accomplished 
by glaciers, On looking at a lllap we 
cannot help being struck by the contrasts 
presented by the two coasts of Scotland. 
The eastern coast is indented by a few 
arms of the sea, but upon the whole it isre- 
markable for the regularity of its contour. 
Quite different is the western, 
\tlantic 
coast, between Cape ,V rath and the Firth 
of Clyde. There the irregularities in 
the contour arc innumerable. Peninsulas, 
curioulòly ramified, hang to tbe mainland 
by narrow necks of sand. Large islands, 
':
57. 
themselves indented and cut up into 
fragments, add to the confusion; and in 
this labyrinth it is only after patient 
observation that we are able to distinguish 
between islands and mainland, lakes :md 
arms of the sea. The natives, indeed, 
apply the same term indifferently to lakes 
and fi1't,hs, designating both as lochs, 
and many a promonto1'
 is named by 
them as if it were an island. Loch Etive 
is one of the most remarkable of these 
sheets of water, which are at the same 
time arms of the sea and inland lakes. The 
sea actually penetrates up that firth for a 
distance of 18 miles; but its bed consists 
of two distinct basins, placed end to end, 
and separated by a bar, hardly covered 
with ü feet I)f water. At Connel Round, 
which lies at the entrance of the lower 
basin, the tides ru,,-;h past with the noi"e 
of a cataract. Loch Etive attains a depth of 445 feet, whilst the depth of the ;;;ea 
outside hardly exceeds 1."10 feet. I,och Fleet, another of these firths, has been 
converted into a fresh-water lake hy means of a simple wall built across its mouth.*' 


Fig. 166.-THE FIltTHS OF ".ESTEll
 SCOTLAND. 
Scale 1 : 2,500,000. 
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Along many parts of the coast the watpr in the lochs resembles that of Loch 
Stennis, in the Orkneys, which is briny at one end and fresh at the other; and 
like it they have two distinct faunas and floras.. 
'Vhat, then. is the cause of the contrast between the two coasts of Scotland, a 
contrast, \\ hi('h may abo be oùserved with regard to the Baltic and Atlantic coasts 
of Scandinavia l' 'rhy ha\'e the ancient gulfs opening out upon the German 
Ocean been filled up with alluvium and drift, whilst the innumerable indenta- 
tions on the west have retained their primitive forms? It is once more the 
glaciers to which this phenomenon must be attributed. In the glacial age, as in 
our own days, the moisture-laden winds came from the west and south-west, and 
precipitation, mostly in the form of snow, was consequently most considerable along 
the "estern slopes. nut they were not torrents which carried the waters back into 


Fig_ 166.-LOl:H ETJ\B. 
Scale 1 .250.000. 
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the sea; they were glaciers. On the eastern slope the smaller amount of precipita- 
tion only 
mfficed to maintain small gla('iers, which never descended beneath thp 
upper valleys, and gave birth to rivers winding through the plain. The contrast 
in the hydrographical features of the two slopes could not have been greater. 
Along the eastern coast the sea threw up ridges of sand at the mouths of the gulf", 
in which the rivers deposited their alluvium, gradually filling them up, and 
obliterating the original irregularities in the outline of the coast. On the west, on 
the other hand, the enormous rivers of ice occupied the valleys through which 
they took their course, and, imtead of filling them up with alluvium, they scooped 
them out still deppeI'. Every river of ic(' and every affluent which discharged 
itself into it, from the right or left, thus shielded the inequalities in the ground 
from obliteration; and when the climate grew milder, and the glaciers melted 


· Hugh :\Iiller, "Footprints of the Creator." 
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away, the beds which they had occupied appcared as firths. The moraines, which 
they had depo:;ited beyond the old line of coast, only rendered more intricate 
the labyrinth of straits. Owing to the enormous masses of ice which formerly 
filled them, the depth of several of thf>se tirth-; is very considerable, and far in 
excess of any to be met with in the 
orth 8ea, to the west of the abyssal 
" deep" of the Skager Rack. Loch Broom, between the counties of Ross and 
Cromarty, has a depth of 723 feet at its entrance; Sleat Sound, between Skye and 
the mainland, is 820 feet deep; and the Sound of 
Iull 720 feet. 
K evertheless the agencies ceaselessly at 
work must in the end succeed in filling 
up evpn the firths of Western Scotland, as 
of all temperate regions. As an instance 
may be cited Holy Loch, opposite to the 
mouth of the Clyde, the larger portion of 
which has already been invaded by alluvium. 
Elsewhere the Sea lochs have been cut asun- 
der through the agency of lateral torrents, 
and their upper basin has gradually been 
converted into a fresh-water lake, which 
is slowly gro\\ing smaller. Sot only are 
the rivers busy in filling up these arms of 
the sea, but the latter likewise throws the 
waste of the land upon the shore. 'Ye find 
that the depth of a loch is always greatest 
on that side most exposed to violent wind:;, 
whilst banks of sand are deposited in the 
less agitated water.'* These alluvial deposits, 
whether of fluvial or marine origin, and 
perhaps aided b:r a slow upheaval of the 
whole land, have already converted several 
islands along the coast into peninsulas. The 
peninsula of l\Iorven, for instance, on the 
western side of Loch Linnhe, is, in reality, 
an insular mass like its neighbour )Iull. The 
elongated peninstÙa of l\int)'re, whose Gaelic name (Ge(m tire) means I,and's End, 
or Finisterre, may also be looked upon as an island, for the neck which attaches 
it to the mainland is no more than 60 feet in height. This neck of land is traversed 
by the Crinan Canal, 9 miles in length, which is in reality a southern dependency 
of the Caledonian Canal, and enables vessels drawing 10 feet of water to proceed 
from the North Sea to the Clyde and Ireland without circumnavigating the 
northern extremity of Scotland. A similar canal through Kintyre has been 
projected farther south, where the two Luchs Tarbert approach within three- 
quarters of a mile of each other. 


Fig. 16ï.-LoCH TARDEH.T AND THE CH.IYA..... 
CANAL. 
Scale 1 : 600,000. 
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If we include mere rocks, the islands dependent upon Scotland must be 
numbered by thousands; but official statistics only mention 788 islands, of 
which 186 were inhabited in 18íl, or -1 less than ten years before. The 
archipelago, properly to be described by such a name, which lies nearest to 
the Scotch coast, is that formed by the Orkneys, or "Seal Islands," as their 
Icelandic name has been rendered.. The distance between Duncanshy Head 
and ::;outh Ronaldsha, the southernmost of the group, hardly exceeds 6 miles. 
Pentland Firth, as the separating channel is called, is dreaded for its currents 
produced by conflicting tides. Off Stroma boils the whirlpool of Swelkie, 


Fig. 168.-IIoL\ LOI-H, A'ID THE RILTED-UP LOCH OF E.
eHAIG. 
"cale 1 : 100,000. 
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which a song of the ancient Eddas describes as a mill ever at work to grind the 
salt of the ocean. During spring tides the current rushes along here with a 
velocity of ten knots an hour; and in a tempest which raged in December, 
IRß2, the waves, dashing against :-itroma, threw up stones and fragments of broken 
vessels to a height of 200 feet. The strait was no longer wide enough for the paHsagf' 
of the Atlantic waters, and the sea advanced like a wall. Even in ordinary times the 
. Hi('hard Burton," l:'ltima Thule." Others kmslate, "Islands of the Point" (Thomas, "Korth 
Sea Pilot"). 
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waves are das])ed over tbe northern cliffs of the island, and give birth to a briny 
stream flowing southwards, on the banks of which the natives have erected a 
mill.'* 
Twenty-seven of the Orkneys are permanently inhabited, and about forty 
smaller islands afford pasturage for sheep. In their contour these islands present 
all the features of the coast of 'Vestern Scotland, and from the sea the archipelago 
assumes the appearance of a single island bristling with bold headlands and 
peninsulas. The islands, however, are formed of old red sandstone, and their 
elevation is but trifling, 'Yard Hill, of Hoy, their culminating point, only 


Fig. 169.-THE ORJL'i'EY8_ 
Scale 1 ; 85u,OOO_ 
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attaining a height of 1 ,.5.j.5 feet. Close to the "hore of that island rises the Old 
)Ian of Roy, an insulated pillar 
oo feet high, with arches below. The ::\Iain- 
land, or Pomona, t is far less elevated than [loy. l\Iost of the Orkneys are 
covered by natural mpadows, and the peat bogs are of small extent. One of 
the ancient Scandinavian Earls of Orkney actually received the surname of Torf 
Einar, or "Turf-cutter," because he regularly vi"ited the npighbouring mainland, 
where he procured his turf, or peat. The old lords of these islands likewise 


.. Peach; Gf'ihie." :-';cenery and Geology of Heotland." 
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visited Scotland when desirous of hunting, for there only existed forests harbour- 
ing wild beasts. The Orkneys are now inhabited by peaceable agriculturists and 
fishermen, but during the early Middle Ages they were of great strategical 
importance. They then afforded shelter to the fleets of the Norwegian vikings, 
who thence threatene(l equally the western and eastern coasts of Great Britain. 
During summer every part of the British Islands lay open to their attack, whilst 
in winter they shut themselves up in their fortresses, and kept high festival with 
barbaric splendour. 


The Shetland Islands (Zetland or Hjaltland) lie in the same aXIS as the 
Orkneys, from which they are separated by a channel 48 miles across. In the 
centre of this strait lies Fair Island, otherwise Faröe, the "Island of Sheep," a 
scarped mass of rock rising to a height of 70G feet. {T rOn this desolate island 
was cast, in 1588, the flag-ship of the I:;panish Armada, and the natives are hence 
supposed to have Castilian blood in their veins. :Many amongst them, finding 
their island too small for their support, have sought a new home in Canada. 
There are few cliffs in the world superior in wild grandeur and steepness to 
those of Korthern Shetland. 'Vhen circumnavigating the 1\Iainland, cape 
rises beyond cape from above the deep sea, which has worn caverns into the foot 
of the cliffs. One of these caverns, or l,el!len" is known as the" Orkneyman's 
Harbour," on account of its having once afforded shelter to an Urkney fisherman 
pursued by a French privateer. Although the mean height of Shetland is greater 
than that of the Orkneys, there is no summit equal to 'Yard Hill, of Hoy. 
Roeness Hill, a granitic dome on the northern peninsula of the )Iainland, only 
rises 1,476 feet. 
The archipelago, since 1766 the property of the Earl of Zetland, consists 
of more than 100 islands, of which 34 are inhabited, the others being mere 
stach.oS, or pillars of rock; sh.el"l"ies, or foam-washed reefs; and l/Ohm, or 
small islands, affording pasturage to the spirited Shetland ponies and to dimi- 
nutive eattIe, lately crossed with English "horthorns.'" For the most part the 
soil of the islands consists of heathy wastes, and there exists only one tree, about 
10 feet high, which is looked upon as a great curiosity. The remains of birch 
forests have, however, been discovered in the peat bogs. 
Secure harbours are numerous between these islands, and the depth of the 
sea, even within a short distance of the land, generally exceeds ;10 fathoms. But 
this very depth often proves a source of danger to the mariner, as the islands arc 
frequently enveloped in dense fogs, and an appeal to thc sounding-lead affords 
no' information as to the proximity of land, Often, too, powerful 1'008tS, or 
tidal currents, carry vessels out of their proposed course into the midst of cliffs. 
Foul Island, or Foula, which lies in mid-ocean, 18 miles to the west of )Iaillland, 
is more formidable of aspect than any other island of the Shetland group. The 
small creek on its south-eastern coast is at all times dangerous of approach. 
The Kaim, or culminatin
 summit of the island, rises to a height of 1,370 feet, and 
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its cliffs present sheer precipices of 1,000 feet. The bold men who visit this 
rocky island in search of birds and birds' eggs cause themselves to be attached to 
-It rope, and lowered from the top of the cliffs. 


The Rhetland Islands as well a" the Orkneys have frequently been identified 


Fig. 170.-TI!E f'HETLA'ID ISLANDS 
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with the Ultima Thule of ancient writers, although there can be no doubt that the 
Thule Ç1iecovcred by Pythcas of J\Iarseilles, and placed by him under the Arctic 
Circle, must have been Iceland. Thc Hebrides, which lie to the west of I:;cotland, 
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were likewise looked upon, for a considerable period, as one of tbe most northern 
countries in Europe, Yet, as we have already seen (ride p. 301), to the Hcandi- 
navian8 they were ::'outhern Islands. The 
cotch, howen'r, know the Hehrides 
as '\\' estern Islands, and two amongst them are still more emphatically kno" n as 
[Jisf, or ,,"
 est." The ancients called these islands llebui/t'8, or Ehlld('.
, wrongly 
read IIebrÙles by a careless 
copyist. Another ancient name 
is that of [ulli.y Gail; that is, 
" I:sles of the Gaels." 
Several among these 'Vestern 
Islands must be looked upon as 
detached fragments of the main- 
land, from which they became 
separated through the formation 
of a marine valley, and which 
they resemble in geological struc- 
ture.. It was thus that Skye 
became an island. I ts eastern 
promontory projects far into 
Loch Alsh, and Kyle Rhea, tbe 
narrow strait which connects that 
loch with the 
ùund of Sleat, is 
scarcely 500 yards wide. The 
mountains of Skye, rising in 
Scuir-an-Gillean, one of the 
Cuchullins, to a height of 3,:nO 
feet, run in the same direction 
as the mountains of Inverness. 
But whibt. Eastern 
kye is mainl) 
formed of metamorphosed Silu- 
rian rocks, its larger western 
portion i:s overspread witb basalt. 

kye is one of the most pic- 
turesque islands of the Hebrides, 
with serrated ridg-es, bbeets of 
la va, cu P -sha l Jed caldrons, silver , \" Depth 0 to 21' 
FathoJllij. 
cataracts and mountain lakes, 
and spar caverns. One of the 
most remarkable curiosities of the i::,land is the Quiraing (1,000 feet), near its 
northern cape. It consists of a turf-clad platform of basalt, standing like a table 
amongst. gigantic columns of rock, for tbe most part inaccessible. 
The \\ estern, or Uuter R ehrides, are separated from the mainland and its 
contiguous islands by the deep channel of tIle Minch, "llich sinks to a depth 
of l.jO fatholllS. From their northern promontory, the Butt of Le\\ is, to Barra 
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Fig. 1 Ïl.-THE '\-E"TER'I 18L."f>s. 
Scale 1 : 2,225,000. 
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THE BRlTIt:H ISLES. 


Head, on the small island of Bernera, the development of this chain of gneissic 
islands is so regular that in the eyes of the inhabitants of /:;cotland there exists but 
one Long Island. This island, however, is made up of hundreds of fragments- 
islands, islets, rocks-most of which are inhabited, though the population is 
numerous only on Lewis and Harris (which jointly form the northern and largest 
island of the group), Korth Uist, South 'List, Benbecula, and Barra. Each of 
these fragments of Long Island has its hills, its Ben :More, or "Big 
Iountain," 
its lakes, peat bogs, lochs, and fishing ports. The traces of ancient glaciers are 


Fig. li:l.-LocHs OF SorTHER
 LE"IS. 
Reale I : 2iõ,OOO. 
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visible throughout, and several parts of Lewis have evidently been planed down 
by them into a succession of ridges.... 
Two submarine ridges lie out
ide the Western IIellrides, in the open Atlantic, 
but they emerge only at two places, viz. in the Flannan Islands, or "beven 
Hunters," and in the miniature archi p ela go of Hirt or Hirst usually named 
, , . 
St. Rilda. The largest island of this group is still inhabited, notwithstanding its 
remote situation, the small extent of its cultivable soil, and the difficulty of access. 
This lonely island, ,j(l miles to the west of Lewis, is formed almost wholly of steep 
. The culminating summits are-Rhein 1I1hor (Ben 'lore), in Lewis Furest, 1,i50 feet; Clesham, 
in Harris, 2,6li2 feet: Ben lIIore. of South 'l"ist, 2,038 fc(.t. 
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cliffs, rising to a height of 1,2:!O feet, and access is po",sible only through a cleft in 
the rocks.- ITirt is undouhtedly the most forsaken place in Europe, and its 
inhabitants can but rarely see from their prison home the indistinct contours of 
the nearest abode of man. I"t. Kilda, which vessels can approach only during the 
three months of summer, is looked upon even by the inhabitants of the ITebrides 
as an abode of misery, though, thanks to the tales of fishermen, what they state 
respecting it is mixed up with much that is fabulous. But the unanimous reports 
of travellers, confirmed by the register of births and deaths, prove that the 
nineteen families who inhabit the island are so largely influenced by the lonely life 
they lead, that the a1'1'i ml of a vessel with sailors and passengers suffices to 
produce a general sickness, attended with cold in the head, amongst them. 


Fig. 173.-ST. KILDA. 
Scale 1 : 750,000, 
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This "eight days' sicknes,",," or "boat cough," IS dangerous, more especially 
in the case of the men, and when imported by a vessel coming from Harris, it 
not unfrequently terminates fatally. t Similarly, on several islands of the Pacific, 
a single stranger spreads around him an atmo!'phere of sickness. The handful 
of people li"ing on St. Rilda have to undergo a hard struggle for existence. The 
children, before they can be considered safe, have to pa:"s through a succession of fits 
-caused, in the opinion of medical men, by the peculiar food administered to 
them, for from the day of their birth they are made to swallow oil taken from 
the st()mach of a petrel mixed with port wine. Uut of e, ery nine children born, 


· .r. Ranùs. "Out of the "'odd, or Lif" in :':t. Kilda:' 
t .Iuhn ::\Iorgan. "Discases of I't_ KiMa," Britisl, and Foreigli .J[,diwl Rail/i". 
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five die in infancy;il but the birth rate is unusually high, and the population bas 
not only not decreased since the middle of last century, but the island has even 
disp'ltched a few emig-rants to 
\ustralia. The Hebrides likewise diHvr from tbe 
neighhouring mainland in their sanitary condition. It is a.'Jserted by medical 
men that natives of tbe Tlebrides are not subject to consumption unless they 
quit their bomes and imbibe the germs of the dibe<lse elsewhere. It is believed 


Fig. I H_-STAFFA: V IE'\" TAKEN FROM THE TOP UF A CLIFF. 
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that this immunity is due to tbe acrid :-;moke of peat whicb tbey breathe in their 
confined caLins. 
Igneous rock occurs only at a single spot on the iF;}and of Lewis, t hut is 
abundant on the islands contiguous to the mainland. The finc
t columns of b,lsalt 
may he seen on tbe 1.-;mall Eigg r:,land, to the south of Rum. The" Scuir" of 
Eigg (1,
,2 feet) presents on its sea face a row of columns 470 feet in beight. 
· (
(!O. Seton, "
t. KilJa, Past and Present." 
t For till' C(Pol,,
,- of :-;,-"tl"1Il1 ,"". (:,'iki.,'s elahor.lÌc :\[ap. pllhli
hed in lRiG. 
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and rising like a temple above a foundation of rock, in which are embedded the 
petrified remains of a forest of pines. The sands at the foot of this Scuir 
occasionally give forth a long-drawn musical BOund when walked upon-a 
phenomenon similar to what may be witne8
ed on somo beaches of Pomerania, in 
the desert of Atacama, and on the slopes of )Iount Sinai." 
The large island of )lull, separated by the f\ound of l\Iull and tl:1e Firth of 
Lorne from the mainland of .\.rgyll, is almost wholly formed of volcanic rocks, 
which occasionally rise in regular steps. K umerous rivulets, born in the interior 
of the island, and fed by its plentiful moisture, hasten towards the sea, and form 
foaming cataracts on thClr onward course. Ben )lore (3,172 feet), the great 


Fig. li5.-THE E\.TEKIOR OF FISGAL'S C'AYF. 
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mountain of tbe island, as well as the principal summits along the Sound of 
Mull, consists of trap; but the south-western arm of the island terminates in 
an enonnom; promontory of granite, the quarries on the face of which look like 
mere scratches" hen seen from afar. On the" estern E-ide of 1.1 ulllies the famous 
island of 
taffa, whose cave, disconred, as it were, by Sir Joseph Banks in lî72, 
has been dedicated by the admirers of Ossian to Fingal. This cavern deservedly 
ranks amongst the "onders of the world. The island rii;'es to a height of about 
150 feet. Its surface is covered with luxuriant g:raf's, and on all sides it is 
bounded by cliffs of columnar basalt. On turning round a cape "e wddcn1y 
. Hugh Miller, " Summer ltRmbles among the Heùrides." 
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fiml ourselves in front of a "pillar'd vestibule" leading into a cavern, whose 
fretted vault is supported by columns of basalt. 'Yhen the sea is tranquil, the 
billows, rolling over the lower pillars, urge their way up the receding sides of 
this great temple. The murmuring. moaning noilSes produced by succeeding 
surges in regular cadence account for the Gaelic name of the cave, which is 
Llaimh Binse, or "Cave of )[usic." But when the sea is lashed into fury the 
gentle mueic becomes a tcrrible turmoil, and the compressed air, ru
hing from the 
can', produces a sound like thunder, which ran be heard several miJes off, on 
the island of Mull. 
The rocks of Dubh Artach fonn the south-western extremity of the archipelago, 
of which Mull is the çhief member. They, as well as the Skerryvore-or rather 


Fig. 176.-THE HEAD OF LOCH F'l.SE. 
Scale 1 : 20,000. 
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Sgir More; that is, "Great Rocks" -rising upon a submarine platcau stretching 
away from the gneissic i"lamls of Cùll and Tiree, are pointed out from afar by a 
lofty lighthouse. The Tower of Skcrryvore is a rival to the famous lighthouses 
of Eddystone and Bell Rock, and the difficulties over which its engineer, Alan 
Stevenson, has triumphed were, perhaps, even greater than in the casc of the 
other two, [IS the power of the waves in these SCDS is sufficient to lift a block of 
stone weighing 42 tons. 
To the Routh of thc Firth of Lorue there extcnds another chain of islands, 
formed, like the neighbouring coast, of Silurian rocks. This chain includes 
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Jura-or rather Diura; that is, "::-\tag Island" --and Ialay, the one covercd with 
lofty mountains rising to a height of 2,.j(jfj feet, the other the most fertile and 
best cultivated of the Hebrides, and rich in metals. The narrow" sound" which 
separates these islands from the peninsula of Kintyre is navigable, but owing to 
its swift tidal currents it is dangerous to small vessels. Two of th{'<;p currents 
meet between Jura and the small island of Searba, producing a tide of double 
height. The passage of this strait is attended with peril when the tide changes, 
more especially if the wind b
ows in a direction contrary to its current and 
towards the rocks. At such times no ves:<el wouM venture to approach this 
fmrful "race," which the Gaels very appropriately call Coirehhreacain, or 
Corryvrekan; that is, "Caldron of the Sea." The '\elocity of the current is 
variously estim
ted at 10 or 13 miles. t Of all the currents in the seas of Scotland 
that of Coirebhreacain is most dreaded; in its violence it is the equal of the more 
famous maelström amongst the Norwegian Lofoten. 
"
e already know something of the character of the climate of X orthern 
Scotland. Essentially maritime, even more so than that of Southern England, 
it is also very damp and of surprising equability. The atmosphere is nearly 
always saturated with moisture, at least on the western ('oast, where the clouds, 
arrested by the high mountains, almost incessantly descend in rain- or snow, the 
latter, howe.er, but rarely remaining long upon the ground. Rain falls at 
all seasons of the year, destroying the rocks and swelling the mosses of the bogs. 
Scotland is most emphatically a land of mists, through which the heroes of 
Os;;:ian loom like fleeting shadows. In the songs of the bards Skye is the 
" Island of Cluuds," Mull the" Island of Gloom," whilst the northern navigators 
knew the sea around the Urkneys as the Libersee, or ,,'Tiscous Ocean." The 
Gaels have fiye elements, for to fire, water, eartb, and air they add mist. 
The great contrast between the long nights of winter and the long days of 
summer is compensated by its equability of temperature. Even in the Orkneys, 
in the fifty-ninth degree of latitude, marin!'rs may reckon in summer upon a 
hundred succes"ive days on which print may easily be read at midnight, whilst 
in winter there occurs an equal numùer of very short days followed by a long 
night, occasionally lit up by the aurora borealis. The winds are high, and storms 
frequent; but though the atmosphere be eyer so much agitated, its temperature is 
nearly always the same. The mean annual temperature in the Scotch islands 
amounts to 45 A Fahr., while that of winter is about 4u Fahr. The dark months 
pass away without frost; but the summer" have no heat, and the year, as a whole, 
is, so to speak, of a neutral complexion.::: Several southern plants requiring only 
moisture and mild winters flourish in ::5cotland, and on the margins of the lakes 
of Sutherland fuchsias grow in the open air. But in the Orkneys the heat 
of summer is not sufficient for most of our vegetables; trees do not grow 
spontaneously; and even the service-tree and ash succeed only under careful shelter 
of walls. But though the surface of the islands be barren and naked, thc sea 
· l\1,lcCulloch, ., A Description of thp "-"stern Isbnds of ::;cotland." 
t .1t1,ellælllll, 26th AUg"ust, 1Rti4. 
: Char]es 3Llrtins; Gast. de ::-;al'ona, B,'vue deB Ðeu:c-Moudes, July 1st, 1871. 
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which surrounds them abounds in animal and vegetable life. The margins of 
beaches and rocks are covered with fucus, harbouring a multitude of molluscs and 
other animals, for the most part of a boreal type; sm"eral kinds of seaweed, such 
as Rodomellia palmata and Il'idll'a (.dulif3, form part, under the name of " dulse," of 
the alimentary resources of the country. Loch Fyue, one of the ramifications of the 
Firth of Clyde, is famous for its herring fisheries, whilst nearly every river yields 
salmon. Several varieties of thi8 fish are of 
\..JUerican origin. Pearls likewise are 
fished up from the Scottish rivers, and have become fashionable. Altogether the 
produce of the fisheries amounts to at least .í.j,OùO,OOO sterling per annum. 
The marine fauna of the Shetland Islands is X orwegian ratber than British. 
The same fish are caught there as near the :Norwegian Lofoten. 'Yhen, in the 
seventeenth aud eighteenth centuries, )Iaassluis and Vlaardingen had attained the 
height of their prosperity, the sounds of Shetland were annually frequented by t;UU, 
1,0UU, 1,.'jOU, or even more Dutch " bu
ses " of 80 tons each, and escorted by twenty 
men-of-war. This Dutch fishing fleet met in Bre"say Bound, off Lerwick, which 
necame for the time one of the most bustling places in Europe. ðwift" doggers " 
carried the first herrings taken to Holland. At the present day the fisheries in 
these seas are carried on almost exclusively by the British. 
All tbe four-tooted animals of England are met witb in Scotland, including e,-en 
the wild cat, which, however, has become scarce in the IIighlands. About the middle 
of the twelfth century the land fauna of :N orthem I';cotland possessed a feature 
in common with Scandinavia, which i" now wanting. At that time the reindeer 
still roamed through the forests of Caithness, where reindeer moss abounds even 
now, and according to the sagas the Earls of Orkney annually crossed the sea to 
hunt that animal and the red deer. The gre.lt Scotch landowners still keep in 
their parks wild cattle which some claim to be representatives of the aurochs, but 
which zoologists declare to be merely a variety of uur oxen. The stag is at pre;"ent 
tbe only large animal indigenous to the Highlands, and though Lithuanian 
aurochsen, elks, American buffaloes, reindeer, and wapiti were introduced into the 
parks, and readily adapted themselves to the climate, most of them, owing to their 
viciou"ness, had to be killed. The capercailzie, a Swedish bird introduced in 
lR:37, has become common on the moors. The beaver, an ancient inhabitant of the 
country, has been imported into Bute, where it flourishes. 
The fauna grow!'; poorer in species with a restriction of arm; it is less varied 
in Great Britain than on the continent, and suffers a further reduction in the 
Orkneys and Hebrides. :\Iany animals found on the mainland have neyer crossed 
the 
ea into the neighbouring islands. Ko"hcre in the
c latter do we meet with 
molehills, indicating the existence of an underground population. Rabhits are 
unknown, as alRu were hareR until rpcently. TIlPY have, howcvcr, become one of 
the chief resources of the Urkneys, compensating- in some measure for the ces,,;ation 
in the export of sCR"eeds, which until lR32 WNt' used in the manufacture of glass.. 
The white hare has been introduced hy sportsllH'n into Lewis, and when first seen 
excited the fears of the natiyes:, who took it f(lr a phantom. St. RiMa has only 
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one wild mammal-the mouse; even rats ha"e not yet appeared therc.- Various 
animals imported into the islands ha'
c grown smaller. owing to the influence of 
their E;urroundings. Amongst these are the spirited and indefatigable Shetland 
ponies, or shelties. Several birds, including the partridge, have, like rabbits and 
foxes, stopped short at the straits which separate the Scottish main from the 
"
estern Isles. Sea-birds, however, ahound; for the rocky coa"ts ofthe-llebrides, 
OrkneY8. and 
hetland Islands l)resent the same advantages as breeding grounds as 
do the cliffs of the mainland. In "pecies no less than in indi, iduals they are pro- 
digiously numerou", and the !'ùlan geese which perch on the rod,s of St. Kilda ha.e 
been estimated at 200.uOO. t Se,
eral sea-birds, including the common fulmar 
(p,.ocella,.ia glacialis), hreed only on certain islands. One specie", of bird has 
undoubtedly died out: we mean the grmt auk (AIm impenllis) of the Ûrkneys, '" hich 
has not been seen since 18"2--1. Amongst the marvels of tbe islands, and more 
especially of the Orkneys, writers of the )IiJdle 
-\ges, and e.en zoologists of the 
last century, enumerate a curious shell whicb grows into a tree, and bears ducks 
and geese in"tead of fruit. This strange f<lble may be traced e.en through the 
earliest volumes ot' the Philosophical Trall8actiolls, and Linnæus him.;;elf alludes to it 
when he calls a species of cirripede an allatijèr, or " duck-bearer." 


THE PEOPLE. 


,rHO were the earliest inhabitants of the 
cottish TIighlands? Of what race 
were the Picts, who formerly inhabited the country, and over whom even the 
Romans could not triumph? "
ere they pure Celts, or had their blood already 
mingled with that of 
candina\"ians l' It is usually believed that the Picts had 
separated themselves from the other Britons at a 'ery early age, and that their 
idioms differed much more from the dialects spoken in Gaul than did Cymraig. 
They originally inhabited, perhaps, the whole of Great Britain, and were pushed 
to the northward by the Britons, who in turn were displaced by Romans and 
Saxons. 
X umeruus stone monuments, known as Picts' " houses," or weems. and invarial11y 
consisting of a chamber or centre passage surrounded b
 smaller apartments, are 
attributed to the",e aborigines. The mainland, and to a great extent the islands, 
abound in b/"Oll[/k
, or bo,.g.,;; that i", towers of defence, re,;embling, at least 
e
ternally, the IIIl/"agllC of Sardinia. On the Shetland hlands there are seventy- 
five of these towers, and in the Orkneys se'
enty. Petrie, who has examinl'd 
forty of them, looks upon them as fortified dwelling-houses. Theil' circular 
walls are l
 feet and more in thickne!'s; their original height i!' not known, for 
everyone of them has reached us in a partial state of demolition. Pestle" for 
crushing corn, 
tone lamps, and ye"sels madl' of th
 hone of whale.- testify to the 
rudimentary state of civili
ation which the inhabitant!' had attained. The Bmugh 
of )lousa, to the south of Lerwiek, bulge;.. out near its base, probably to prevent 


· :\racaula
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the use of scaling-ladders, and recesses occur at regular intervals on the inside of 
the wall. Cromlechs, cairn.., standing stones, symbolical sculptures, circles of 
stones, pile dwellings, and vitrified forts are found in several localities both on the 
mainland and the islands. Frimitive monUJIH.mts of this kind form one of the 
most salient landl'cape features in the Orkney". On Pomona there is a district of 
several square miles in area which I'till abounds in prehistoric lllonuments of every 
description, although many stones have been carried away by the neighbouring 
farmers. In the tnmulus of 
Ieashow, opened in 18tH, were discovered O\-er 
900 Runic inscriptions, and the carved images of timciful animals. Un the same 
i
land are the standing stolles of Stennis; and on Lewis, 12 miles to the west of 


Fig. l77.-THE !';TAXmXG 
TOSF" OF STEN><rB_ 
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Stornoway, the" grey I'tones of Callernish." These latter, forty-eight in number, 
are abo known a" Tuirsachan. or " Field of :;\Iourning," and they still form a perfect 
circle, partly buried in peat, which has gro\\ n to a hei
ht of from G to 12 feet 
around thl'm.- "
e know that the"e constructions helong to different agf'S, and 
that now and then tbe stones raised by the earliest builders were added to by their 
successors. rhristian inscriptions in oghams and rUIll'S in cbaracters not older, 
according to )[iinch, than the beginning of thc twelfth century, ba\'e bec1l 
dis;;overed on the"'e monuments. At Xewton, in Aberdeellshire, thcre is a stolle 
inscriLed in curiously I'haped letters, llot yet deciphered. 
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Notwithstanding a change of religion, these sacred places of the ancient inha- 
bitants still attract pilgrims. On South Uist the IX'oplo until recently walked in 
procession around a huge pile of rocks, turning thrice in following the apparent 
path of the sun. The !:'lUall island of Iona, at the western extremity of )Iull, is 
one of those places which have been held sacred for gcnerations. Y ariou
 stone 
monuments prove that this "pot wa:; held in veneration at the dawn of hi,.,tory, 
and this probably induced the Irish apostle, :::,t. Columba, to founel her(' a monastl'ry 
-the" light of the western world" -which soon became the most famous in Great 
Britain. HC'llce went forth those ascetic Culdees "hom the jealousy of the 
clergy caused to disappear in tbe course of the thirteenth century.- In the ruined 
ecclesiastical buildings of this islet are buried more than sil\.ty Kings of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Hebrides, the last interred here Laving been 
Iacbeth. A 
prophecy says that one day the whole earth \\ill be swallowed up by a deluge, with 
the exception of Iona. There was a time when this vcnerate(l island was 
interdicted to women, as )[ount Athos is at the present day. Xot far from the 
church lay the" black stones," thus called on account of the malediction attach- 
ing to him who forswore himself by their side. It was here that the" Lords 
of the Isles," kneeling on the ground "itlt their hands raised to heaven, were 
bound to swear to maintain intact the rights of their vassals. t Among the heaps 
of rocks piled up on the beach, it is said l)y monks in expiation of their trespa;;:ses, 
are found fine fragments of !rranite, porphyry, and serpentine, which the inha- 
bitants employ Scotch workmen to cut and poli"h, in order that they may sell them - 
as amulets to their ,isitors. Formerly these ..tones were looked upon throughout 
the Hebrides as the most efficacious medicine against sorcery; and when about 
to be married a bridegroom, to insure happiness, placed a stone of Iona upon his 
bare left fooLt 
The Scotch Highlanùers are more or less mixed with 
candinavians, for the 
N orthmen, who for centuries held possession of the Orkneys, gained a footing 
also upon the mainland, where they founded numerous colonies. Scandinavian 
family names are frequent in the Orkneys, but the type of the inhabitants is 
nevertheless Scotch.
 The geographical nomenclature of the Shetland Isles is 
wholly K orwegian. The names of farms tenninate in seter or .ster, and those of 
hills in I/O!! or !iole. In 18
O the sword dance of the ancient 
orwegians might 
still be \\itnessed on one of the islands, and according to Gifford,!! Xorse was 
spoken in a few families as recently as 1 ï86. Sutherland clearly formed part of 
the old domain of the X orthmen. That county lies at the northern extremity of 
Scotland; but to the inhabitants of the Urkneys it was a Southern land, and the 
name w
ich they gave to it has survived to our own time. 
A few Scandina, ian colonies on the mainland have retained their distinct 
character. As an instance we may mention the village of Kess on I
e\\ is, the 
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inhabitants of which are distinguished for their enterprise, presenting a singular 
contrast to the sluggishness of their Gaelic neighbours The descendants of 
these hostile races have, like oil and water, long refused to mingle. It 
would nevertheless be next to impossible to define the boundaries between the 
various races throughout the country. Language certainly would prove no safe 
guide, for many of the Gaels have given up their language and speak English. 
Out of 3,50U,000 bcotchmen only 2.30,000 are able to express themselves 


Fig. 178.-LINGUlBTIC MAP OF 8COTLAND. 
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in Gaelic, and of these only 49,000 are ignorant of English.- Ås to the Scandi- 
navians, not one amongst their descendants now speaks Old 
orse. The grcater 
number of them speak English, but many, too, have adopted GaPlic. In most of the 
i"lands the names of places are Danish, although Gaelic has for centuries been the 
8poken language. Even in St. Kilda, remote as is its situation, an intermingling 
of Gaels and X orthmen has been recogniserl. t The U8e of Celtic was discon- 
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tinued at the court of Scotland about the middle of the eleventh century, and is 
doomed to disappear. Far poorer in its literature and less cultivated than "reish, 
its domain diminishes with e'"ery decade, for English is now almost universally 
spoken in the towns, and the Highland \alleys are becoming depopulated, or 
invaded by Saxon sportsmen and graziers. If Caledonia really stands for Gael- 
DUll, or "Mountain of the Gael," then its limits are becoming narrower every 
time the meshes of the network of railroads are drawn tighter. But though 
Celtic may disappear as a spoken language, the geographical nomenclature of 
Scotland will for all time bear witnes,; to its ancient domination. Those 
acquainted with Gaelic may obtain a tolerably correct notion of the relief of the 
ground by merely studying the names upon a map. 
ames like hen, earn, carr, 
Clll"l"ll[lh, cnor, Cl"ea[J, cruacll, dUll, mam, meai, mOllar/li, s[Juir, silll, sithe{/ll, stob, stuc, 
tolm, torr, tullich, and s/iaM "ill suggest to their minds variously shaped moun- 
tains; eye, i, and innis denote islands; lilllll' and loch represent lakes or gulfs; 
abh, aúll//ÍI/Il, uÏI,ge, esk, and blW/IlC stand for riyers or torrents. II/reI" in the 
west, and Abn in the east, indicate tbe moutbs of rivers. The name Albaillll, 
AlbeÏl/ll, or Albioll, by which tbe Gaels were formerly designated, is now applied 
to all Britain. The Gaelic bards ii'poke of their fellow-countrymen b." preference 
as Alballllaich, or " ::\Iountaineers.". Tbe Albannaich of tbe Grampians and the 
Albanians of the Pindus are tbus known by a similar name, haying in all 
probability the same me
ning. 
The translation of one of John Knox's religious works was tbe first book printed 
in Gaelic, and thus, as in 'Yales, the Reformation conferred upon tbe language of 
tbe people an importance which it had not pOii'sessed before. Rut whilst in 'Vales 
religious zeal, tbrough its manifestations in the pulpit and the press, has contributed 
in a large measure to keep alive tbe native idiom, tbe division of the Highlanders into 
Catholics and Protestants has resulted in a diminution of the collective patriotism 
of the people, as it reveals itself in language. Catholics are numerous in the 
county of Inverness, and it merely depended upon the cbief of a clan whether 
his followers remained true to the old faitb or embraced the new. Canna and 
Eigg are tbe only Hebrides tbe inhabitants of which remained Catholics. Those 
of tbe larger island of Rum, it is said, hesitated what to do, when the chief of 
tbe )IacLeods, armed with a yellow cudgel, threw himself in the way of a 
procession marching in tbe direction of the Romish cburch, and drove the faith- 
ful to the temple which he patronised. Hence Protestantism on that island is 
known to the present day 
s tbe relig-ion of tbe yellow cudgPl. t nut notwith- 
standing these changes of religion, many superstitions survive amongst the people. 
In Lewis" stone" and" cburch " are synonymous tenns, as tbey were in tbe time 
when all religious ceremonies were performed around sacred mega litbs.::: 
The fame of tbe Highlanders had been sung by poets and novelists, until 
tbey came to be looked upon as typical for bravery, loyalty, and all manly virtue& 
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The soldiers, in their strange and showy garb, have so frequently won distinc- 
tion upon the field of battle that all their panegyrists said about their native 
virtues was implicitly believed; and on the faith of poets we admired their 
pipers, the successors of the ancient bards, who accompanied their melancholy 
chants on the harp. In reality, however, the Highlanders, until recently, were 
warlike herdsmen, as the )Iontenegrins, Mirdits, and Albanians are even now, 
alw&ys at enmity with their neighhours. It was only afl-er forts had been built at 
the mouths of the valleys, and military roads constructed through their territories, 
that they were reduced to submission. The memhers of each family were closely 
united, and, like American Redskins, they had their war-cries, badges, and distinctly 
patterned tartans. The people were thus split up into about forty clans, or, 
including the Lowland families, into ahout one hundred, and several of these 
clans consisted of more than lU,OuO individuals.- The members of each clan, 
though sometimes only cousins a hundred times removed, all bore the s..tme 
name, und they fought and worked togdher. The land was originally held in 
common, being periodically divided amongst the clan. The honour of the 
tribe was dear to e_ery one of its indi,-idual members, and an injury done to 
one amongst them was avenged by the entire community. 'Vhen the Kings 
of Scotland had to complain of a Highland chief, they attacked his clan, for they 
well knew that every member of it would embrace the cause of the chief. There 
existed no courts of justice in the Highland!:>, hut blood was spilt for blood. 
Various monuments recall such acts of savage vengeance, and as recently as IS1:! 
a Highland family set up seven grinning heads as a trophy to commemorate a 
sevenfold murder committed by its ancestors. A cavern on Eigg Island is 
strewn with human bones, the relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 
200 in number, who are said to have been suffocated within the cavern by a neigh- 
bouring chief, )hcLeod, in retaliation for some private injury.t 
As long as every member of the community Pos.<;pssed a share in the land 
Scotland was "pared the .,;truggle between rich and poor. But by the close of 
the eighteenth century the poorer members of the clan, though still claiming 
cousinship with their chiefs, had lost all pl'tlprietary rights in the land, and the 
lairds, when remonstratorl with by the clan, n>sponded in the words of the device 
adopted by the Earls of Orkney, "Sic fuit, est, et erit!" They were even then able 
to drive away the ancient inhahitants from the plots of land they occupied, in order 
that they might transform them into pasturing or shooting grounds. Several 
landlords even burnt down the cabins of their poor" cousins," thus compelling 
them to leave the country. Between 1811 and 18:?0, 1."),000 tenants 'H're thus 
chased from the estates of the Duchess of Stafford. Entire villages were given up 
to the flames, and on a single night 3uO houses might have been seen afire. 
Nearly the whole population of four parishes was in this way driven from its 
homes. Since the middle of the century about 1.0UO,OUU acres in the Highlands 
have been cleared of human beings and I'heep to be ('onwrtOO into shooting 
. Principal Highland clans in 1863: -
tacGr('f.I,'urs, 36,000; 
lacKùnzies, 21,000; 
IacLeans, 
16,000: ;\tac Leods, 14.000; l\ladntoshes, 11,0011; l\lacDonalds, 10,000. 
t Hugh Miller, .. Cruise of the Blls!!." 
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grounds.- Thus, eontrary to what may be usually witne""ed in ci,'ilised countries, 
the Highland mlleys are returning to a state of nature, and wild beasts taking the 
place of domesticated animals. The country, :formerly almost bare of tre('s, hai'l been 
lar
'ly planted, and from Black 3Iount in Argyllshire to )Iarr Forest in Aberdeen 
there now extends an almost unbroken belt of verdure. Already the shooting 
grounds cover over 2,000,000 acres, and they are continually extending. :"\cotland 
has emphatically become a sporting country, and many a large ei'ltate is manag-ed 
as a shooting ground, that proving more profitable to its proprietor than would its 
cultimtion. There are not wanting sportsmen willing to pay t--100 for a salmon 
stream, Æl,OUU for the right of shooting over a moor, or 1;;--1,000 for a deer park. 
"Tith these rents a salmon Ulay cost ÆR, and a stag .f--10.t 
Scotland, even more than England, is a land of wide demesnes. Twenty-one 
individuals share between them the third of thl' kingdom, iu the half, and 1,7UO 
nine-tenths of it. The Duke of I)utherland alone owns about the fifteenth 
part of 
cotland, including nearly the whole county from which he derives his 
title. Domains of tmch '"ast extcnt cannot be properly cultinlted, and heaths and 
swamps which would repay the labour bestowed upon them by peasant proprietors 
are allowed by their wealthy owners to renl3in in a state of nature. 
In the Orkneys a portion of the land is still owned by or/al/{'I'8, or peasant 
proprietors; but the Shetland Islands and several of the Hebrides, indudillg Lewis, 
the largest amongst them, belong to a sillgle proprietor, "ho thus disposes 
indirectly of the lives of the inhahitants, whom he can compel to ahandon their 
homes whellf'ver it suits his interests. 
eYeral islands, such as Barra and Hum, 
which formerly supported a considerable population, have in this way become 
almost deserts; and amongst the inhabitants left behind there are even now 
many who live in a state of e
treme poverty, who look upon carrageeJ/, or Iceland 
moss, as a luxury, and who are dependent upon seaweed" ancI fi"L for their (laily 
f'ustenance. Owing to the inferiority of the food, dyspepsia is a common cOlllplaint, 
and certain ph
'sicians declare that the gift of "second sight," which plays so 
prominent IJ part in the history of t
e Highlanders, is traceahle to a disorder of 
the organs of dige'ition. The villages of Lpwis are perhaps unique of their kind 
in Europe. The inha.bitants gather the "tones embeddEd in the peaty soil tu 
construct rough concentric walls, filling the space between them with earth aUfI 
gravel. A scaffolding made of old oars and boughs supports a roof co,'ered with 
earth and peat, leaving a wide ledge on t.he top of the circular wall, upon whieh 
vpgetation soon "pring!> up, and which becomes the favourite prollll'narle and pla."- 
g-roulld of children, dogs, and sheep. A single door gives access to this unsbapl'ly 
abo(ll', within which a peat. fire is kept burning t.hroughout the year, in order that 
the damp which perpetually penetrates tbrough the wall and roof may enlpurate. 
Horses, cows, and sheep, all of diminuti,'p Ntature, owing to their want of nourish- 
ment, occupy one extremity of this den, while the fowls roost h.'- the side of tbp human 
inhabitants, or perch near the hole left for the escape of tbe smoke. To strangers 
· Hu!!'h :\Iillcr, .. :O;utherland as it ""as and Is," 
t fll lR7ï 2,OGO shooting grounds in ::-1cùtland were kt for .tGOO,OOO. ,(lffieial Juurn,.I, Kovembcr 
16th,18.7.) 120-),; 
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tbe heat and SIlloke of tbese dwellings are intolerable, but the former is said to favour 
tbe laying of eggs." Such are the abodes of most of the inbabitants of Lewis! 
Yet tbe claims to comfort have increased 8ince tbe commencement of the nineteenth 
century, and a porringer is no longer looked upon as a veritable curiosity" 


TOPOG RA PH Y. 
PERTHSHlRE is eminently a border county, for whilst the whole of its north- 
western portion is occupied by spurs of the Grampians, the south-eastern and 
smaller section of the county lies within the Lowlands. The line wbich divides 
the Silurian rocks of the Higblands from the red sandstone formation, spread over 


Fig. 179.-PERTu. 
Reale 1 , 120,000. 
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Stratbmore and the hilly region intervening between tbat vale and the Forth, is 
drawn a8 with a ruler" It marks at once a physical and an ethnical boundary, for 
it nearly coincides witb the line wbich separates the Gaelic-speaking Highlanders 
from the men of Saxon tongue. In tbe south-east the Úchill and Sidlaw Hills 
divide Perthsbire from tbe maritime region, and it is through a gorge in tbese 
ranges of igneous rock that the Tay, the principal river of the county, finds its 
way into the Firth of Fortb. 
The Car>:e of Gower, a fertile alluvial tract extending along the northern shore 
of the Firth of Tay, forms part of Perthshire, and within it lies the village of 
Errol. Aùernetl/y' suppo
er1 to have been the capital of a Pictish kingdom, but 


. Andl.rson Smith, U Lc\\isiana." 
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now a small village on the road leading 0\ er t.he Ochills, is interesting to archæo- 
log-i"ts on aCcOlmt of its round tower. Crossing the Lower Earn at the village of 
BI'irlgl' of Earll, a rival of Bridge of Allan, we soon reacb Pf'rtli, formerly a Roman 
station, afterwards the capital of Scotland, and still a town of considerable note. 
Seated at the head of the navigation of the Tay, and in the gorge whieh presented 
the only easy means of communication between Fife and the fertile Strathmore, 
its geographical po
ition is admirable. In our own days Perth has become a 
manufacturing town, \\ ith flax-mills. bleaching and dye works, woollen factories, 
glass houses, and engineering- sbops, but the charms of its environs are as great as 
ever. Scone Palace, a modern mansion in the neighbourhood, stands on the site 
of a palace of the Kings of Scotland. The famous stone on which the Scotch 
monarchs were crowned was kept in Scone Abbey, now in ruins, until Edward 1. 
transferred it to 'Yestminster Abbey. 
Glen Almond joins the Tay above Perth. "Tithin it lie the manufacturing 
village of Jl/ tlirell, and Trinit
 College for the education of clergymen of the 
Episcopal Churcb of 
cotland. Continuing up the winding Tay, we pass 6lallley, 
with its cotlon-mill; obtain a glimp:oe of DUI/sinane, where )Iacbeth (10.j6) 
lost the battle which cost bim his throne; and reach the mouth of the Isla, \\ hich 
flows through a part of Stratbmore, and is fed by the Ericht and other riwrs 
descending from the Highlands. Blairg01,.,.il', CUjJa,..AII[JII.S, and AI!lfll, the only 
to\\ us of this district, are engaged in tbe linen trade. 
DIIII
'l'ld, beautifully seated on the Tay, enclosed by trees, above \\ hich 
peep forth the ruins of its noble cathedral, lies on the threshold of the High- 
lands, not far beyond the boundary which separates the red sandstone from 
the 
ilurian slates. .K ear it are Dirnam "ood and the newly planted grounds of 
the Duke of Athol. .,even miles above it, at Logiemit, the Tay receives the 
tribute of the Tummel. The Tay rises to tbe south-west, at the foot of Ben 
Lui (3,ÎO
 feet), and successively flows through Loch Dochart-to the south of 
which Ben 
Iore (3,818 feet) raises its head-and Loch Tay, by the foot of 
gloomy Ben Lawers (3,98--1 feet). The district drained by its upper course is 
known as Breadalbane, whose lordly 0\\ ner has a princely seat at Taymouth 
Castle, at the foot of Loch Tay. In one of its wildest recesses are tbe lead mines 
of Tynd"1I11l. The Tummel, after having received the tribute of Lochs Luyrlan 
and Errocht, flows through Glen Garroch, purifying its floods in Lochs Hallnoch 
and Tummel, and forms an attractive waterfall before its junction with the Garry. 
This latter is the principal riwr of Athol. A short distance above the confluence 
it forces itself a passage through the famous gorge of Killiecrankie, above which 
the Highland clans, in 1689, inflicted so sevpre a defeat upon the royal forces. 
Blair-At/lol, at tbe junction of Glen Tilt with the rpper Glen Garry, rise.:; in the 
midst of the wildest mountain scenery. Two roads diverge from it: one leads 
up gloomy Glen Tilt, and past Cairn GO\\ er (3,6ìl feet) into Abcrdeenshire; the 
other, accompanied by a railway, continues up Glen Garry, and crosses the Pass of 
Drumouchter into Inverness-shire. In the great" forest" of Athol 1;30,000 acres 
are set apart for grouse and deer-stalking. 
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The rlyer Earn rises III Loeh Earn, and joins the Tay below Perth. In its 
10\wr yalley, but at some distance fmm the river, is AIlc1deJ"(l/"c!f'I'. Higher up, 
and surrounded by beautifully wooded hills, is CrÙ1f; a small town engaged in 
the cotton, linen, and woollen trades, with an obelisk in honour of Sir David 
Baird. The village of COlllrif', on the line of division between the old red sand- 
stone and the f;ilurian rocks, is stated to suffer frequently from earthquakes. 
The south-western portion of Perthshire is drained by the Forth and its 
tributary Teith. The Forth rises at the eastern foot of Ben Lomond (3,123 feet), 
and in its lower course washes the district of )Ienteith, with a beautiful lake 
embosOlned in wooded hills. At Stirling it is joined by the Allan, flowing 
through a strath of the same name, in which is seated the picturesque town of 
ÐI/llùlauf', with the remains of a fine cathedral and mineral springs, which make 
it a rival of the Rtirlingshire town of Bridge of Allan, lower down on tne same 
rIver. The Teith flows past the small town of DOllIIC, near which, at Dealll;[on, is 
a large cotton-milL At Callrnelll' the wild gorge of the Trossachs, which leads 
up to Loch Katrine, whence Glasgow draws its water, and the entrance to which 
is guarded by Ben Ledi (3,009 feet), branches off to the right, whilst :::;trath Ire 
comes down from the northward. Following it we reach BalqllltÙldc/", the burial- 
place of Rob Roy, and the braes rendered famous by his cxploits. 
There still remains to be noticed a small detached portion of Perthshire on 
the Firth of Forth, within which lie tbe small port of Kincardille and the fisbing 
yillage of C,,!J'088, with the ruins of an abbey. 
FOItF\RSIIlRE, or ÅNGl"S, is bounded on the north by the Binchinnin 
:Mountain,., which are a section of the Grampians, and extend from Glas }Iiel 
(3,.5U:! feet) to :\lount Battock (2,5,j4, feet). The southern slope of this range, 
which is furrowed by Glen Isla, Glen Esk, and Glen Mark, is known as the Braes 
of Angus, and a.buts upon the fertile Strathmore, which occupies the centre of the 
county, and i8 separated from the Firth of Tay and the North Sea by the Sidlaw 
Hill:; (l,l:
4 feet). 
DIiUdef' extends for seYeral miles along the northern shore of the Tay, here 
nearly 
 miles in width, which did not prevent our engineers from throwing a 
railway bridge across it. Unfortunately, (luring a severe gale in December, 
lS7f1, the structure was precipitated into the Tay, together with a railway train 
hllstening across it at the time. Dundee is an ancient city, which has been frequently 
besieg-ed and taken. It" as the first town in Scotlaml to sever its connection 
wit h Rome, and the religious ardour of its citizens converted it into a second 
Geneva. It is the most populous town in Xorthern 
cotland, and the first in the 
United Kingdom fi)r flax, jute, and hemp spinning and weaving. its factories in 
these branches alone employing more than .jO,OOO operatives. But, in addition to 
this, there are engineering works, ship-yards, and other industrial factories, and 
200,OOl) c\\"ts. of marmalade are made every year. For the last century the 
mariners of Dundee ha, e pursued the high-sea fisheries" ith varying suC'ccss, but 
on the whole not "ithout profit, for at the prespnt day they abn08t. monopolize the 
whale fisheries ill Daffin's nay and the sea.l fi"beries in the Greenland Sea. The 
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commerce of Dundee IS commensurate with its industry, and nearly all the raw 
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materials consumed 1ll its numerous factories are imported In Dundee bottoms. 
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Brollg ht .t/ FC/'I'!I, at the mouth of the Tay, is an out port of Dundee, with the marine 
villas of many of its mprchants. At a distance of 1
 miles to the east of it, on a 
lonely rock, stands the Bell Rock Lighthouse. 
Carl/oll,stie IS merely a favourite watering-place, but Arbroatll, though its 
harbour is small, is a port of some importance, lind manufactures canvas and sack- 
mg. It was famous in former times for its abbey, of which only ruins now 
exist. lJIolltru.
p, on a sandy peninsula that almost shuts off from the sea the 
shallow bay into which the Southern Esk pours its waters, is a town of considerable 
commerce, largely engaged in the linen trade, the manufacture of starch and 


Fig. 181.-Dc:omEE AXIJ TilE 
IU"TH liP THE 'fAY. 
Bcale 1 : 250,000. 
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candles, and the building of ships. Brec1ân, on the Esk, is likewise noted for its 
linen manufacture, in additIOn to which there are nurseries, distilleries, paper- 
mills, and freestone quarries. By the side of the ancient cathedral, sadly disfigured 
by modern restorers, stands a large round tower. J.òl:far, a fine oM town in the 
('entre of Strathmore, is the county town. Like its neighbour I1irrif'1JllIir, it is 
engaged in the linen trade. 
ear these towns is the magnificent Imronial castle 
of Ubmmis. 
KDH'AIWI'E, or )[F.AR"\S, extends from the Southern Esk to the Dee, and is 
in part occupied by the northern extn.mity of 
trathmore, which reaches the sea 
at the town of titone/wrcn, the harbour of which if'; formed by the mouth of the Carron. 
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Dunnotar Castle stands 011 a bold porphyritic rock to the south. Fint/on (noteù for 
its haddocks), Berrie, and Johlls/wall are mere fishing "illpges. The principal 
villages in the interior of the county are Fordolll
 anù Arbutllllot, both with mineral 


Fig_ 182. -
Io:<iTltoSE. 
From the Ordnance Map. Scale 1 : 63,360. 
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wells; KÙ/cardine, the old county town; Laurencekir!.; and 1.lIaryl. irk, "ith a 
Catholic college. 

\.HERDF,EXSIIlRE extend
 from the mouth of the lJee to tbat of the Doveran, 
and is shut in, on the south and we
t., by hold spur!'! of tlJe Grampian:>. It 
includes tbe valley of the Dee, which flows through the cli"triets of Braemar and 
.Mar; that of the Don, which drains Alford and Garioch; that of the Ythan, 
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which traverse!" Formatin; and those of the 
pper Dovemn, with the Bogie, 
which drains Strathbogie. The north-eastern portion of the county is known 
as Buchan, and supplies London with it" finest beef. Granite and marble abound, 
hut neither coal nor metals are found, and the manufacturing industry is of little 
importance. 
Abprdp(,11 occupies a geographical position at the outlet of the valleys of the 
DeC' and Don, along which latter leads the natural high-road to :\Iùray Firth, 
which amply accounts for its early growth into a prosperous city. Its harbour was 
frequented at a time when Edinburgh and Gla,.;gow were mere villages, and for 
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centuries it has carried on a brisk trade with 
 orthern Europe, the Low Countries, 
and France. Old Aberdeen is a long &treet to the north of the commercial quarter 
of the modern town, and, owing' to its greater antiquity, can boast the mo4 
interesting edifices, including the remains of a cathedral of the fourteenth century, 
and the more ancient of the two colleges which jointly form the university. Th,' 
modern town is seated at the mouth of the Dee, which was formerly the only harbour 
of the town, but has heen l'iupplemented by spacious docks, its entrance being at 
t he same time protected by piers. The export trade is partly fed hy Aberdcen's 
own industry, for there are flax, cotton, and woollen mills, engineering factories, 
foundries, soap and chemical works, india-ruhber and gutta-percha works, and 
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important ship-yards for the construction of fast-sailing clippers and iron steamers. 
Quarries are worked in the neighbourhood, and the yards in which granite and 
marble are polished have not their equal elsewhere in Great Britain. Among 
the e}"ports are also strawberries, vegetables, and cattle. 
The upper valley of the Dee is much frequented hy tourists, on account of 


Fig. IS-l.-BAUlORAL. 
From the Ordnance Map. Beale 1 : 63,000. 
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its picture
que scenery, but it is a mere pastoral and sporting region without 
towns. Ballafer, the principal of its villages, has mineral springs; above it is 
the sumptuous royal castle of Balmoral; and still deeper amongst the hills the 
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hamlet of Ca.stlefon-in-BmeIlUlr. Nor can the basin of the Don boast populous 
towns. II/ff'rurie, which a canal joins to Aberdeen, exports corn and cattle, as 
does also Old Jlefdrum, on the heights to the east of it; whilst ]Ún{ore, lower 
down on the river, trades in limestone and granite. Ncwhurgll, at the mouth of 


Fig. 185.-PETERHEAD AXIJ FR\SERJlI:ROH. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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the Ythan, is hardly more than a fi"hing- village, but lovers of the picturesque 
will be delighted with a visit to Fyvil' Castle, near tbe head of that river, one of 
the most sumptuous baronial mansion,,; in Scotland. In the -mlley of the J}overan, 
on the western border of tbe county, are the small burghs of Turr{lf' and lIllI/fly. 
both with castles and in picturesque surroundings, but not otherwise remarkable. 
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Far more populous, at lea
t as reg-ards its seaboard, is the district of Buchan. 
Here are 
Y('IC Pit8liyo and Striclten, in the interior of the county, both engaged 
in the cattle trade, and the pro;;perous seaport towns of Peterhead and Fm.
er- 
burgh, together with ROJ!('}lead.'l and other fishing -villages. Peterhead is more 
especially engaged in the whale and seal fishery, and amongst its imports figures 
cryolite, obtained from the mines of Evigtok, in Greenland. Herrings are largely 
exported. 
B \XFFsHlRE mainly consists of the western slope of the Cairngorm :\Iountains 
and their "purs, which stretch to the north-east" ard from Ben l\Iuich Dhui, on the 
borders of Aberdeen, and sink down towards Strathspey and its swift-flowing 
salmon-yielding river. Only a small fringe along the coast is capable of cultiva- 
tion. Here R(lJ(tf, the county town, occupies a beautiful site at the mouth of the 
Doveran, and besides engaging in the fisheries and carrying on a brisk commerce, 
it has flax-mills, stone-yards, manure works, engineering works, and a ship-yard. 
Duff House, the magnificent seat of the Earl of Fife, adjoins it. Pod.soy, Cullen 
(with its three rock,,), and Ruckie are fishing villages. In the interior are IÚitl" 
on the I"la, a tributary of the Doveran, with important horse and cattle fairs, 
woollen and flax mills, and Dl!/frOu'n, in a side valley of the Spey, with the 
cathedral church of Old :\lachar. 
ELGIXSHIRE, or )loRH, lies in the main between the Spey and the FindhoI'll, 
both rapid streams abounding in salmon. A spur of the :\lonadhliadh )lountains, 
which are formed or Silurian rock, fills up the centre of the county; but 
along the coa...t e
tends a belt of old red sand;;tone, where the soil is fruitful. 
Elf/in, on the Lossie, 5 miles above IJo
siemouth, has the ruins of a noble 
cathedral and a geological museum. FOJ"re.
, on Findhorn Loch, is a quaint old 
town, with many gabled house". X ear it stands Sweno's Stone, an obelisk covered 
-\\Îth curious carvings, probably intended to commemorate the expulsion of the 
Danes. Find/lOrn, Bllrgltmd, and Gurmouth are fishing villages, the latter at tbe 
mouth of the 
pey, up which are FocJwb('r.s, with Castle Gordon, and Rothes. 
XAJRXSHIRE, a small county between the FindhoI'll (Strathdearn) and the 
X aim, resembles Elginshire in its geological structure, except tbat the sand- 
stone nowhere reaches the coast, which is fringed with a tract of blown sand 
and alItn-ial soil. jI,
aiJ"n, the county town, is much frequented for sea-bathing. 
About 5 miles above it stands Cawdor Castle, a fine feudal stronghold of the 
fifteenth century, built on the site of that in which Macbeth murdered 
Duncan. 
hTERXESS, the largest of the Highland counties, not only includes a con- 
siderable portion of t.he mainland, stretching from sea to sea, but also the 
large island of Skye and the whole of the Outer Hebrides, with the exception 
of Lewis. The great feature of the mainland is the huge cleft of Glenmore, 
between Inverness and Loch Eil (see p. 333). The northern declivity of this 
valley is occupied by Lochs Xess and Oich, upon which Glen rrquhart. Glen 
1\Ioriston, and Glen Garry open from the westward. The famous Foyers Falls 
are on the eastern side of Loch 
e,.s, rig-ht opposite to the naked, hayrick-like 
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summit of )lcalfourvounie (3,U6U feet). Loch Lochy, with its tributary, Loch 
Arkaig, drains the southern portion of the great glen, which is joined on the east 
b:y Glen 8pean, to the north of which lies the district of I.Jochaber. The Pass of 
Corryarrick (1,864 feet) leads from Loch Ness, across a spur of the Monadh- 
liadh Mountains, into Strathspe
', which forms the most markt'd feature of 


Fig. 186.- FmTH OF INVJ-.RXESS. 
From an Admiraltv COOl t. Seal_ 1 : 150,000. 
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Eastern Inverness, and at whm
e head OIl the horders of Perth lips the moorland 
district of Badenoch. Northern Inverness is drained by Strathglass, which, 
fcd by streams descending from Ben Attow and l\[am 
o1l1 (3,Rlil feet), throWf
 
it"elf into Beaul
' basin. The water-parting' lies close to the western coast, and 
the peninsular districts of Glenelg and Knoidart (Laorbein, 3,341 feet), Armmig 
with Loch 1\Iorar), and )Ioidart (bounded bv Loch Shiel) are of I'mall extent. 
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Excepting Inwrness, there is no town or village in the county whose population 
exceeds 1,:WO souls. Gaelic is still 
poken by 
'3 per cent. of the population. 
If Inrerl/l'88, the" capital" of the Highlands, could be suddenly tran!'ported 
6 0 of latitude to the south, to a milder climate, it JIlight become one of the great 
cities ûf the world; for its geographical po",ition upon a deep firth, and at the 
mouth of a cleft which crosses a whule kingdom from sea to sea, is exceptionally 
favourable. But the north of 
cotland is too cold and inhospitable to gi,e 
birth to a great city. 
till Invcrness is a town of noble appearance, and its 
commerce is nut inconsiderable. The site of )Iacbeth's ancient castle is now 
occupied by a castellated court-house. Culloden Moor, upon which the fortunes of 
th<:' royal house of Stuart" ere for ever wrecked, stretches along tbe lnverne<:s 
Firth, below the town. CmnpbelltOll'll, near the entrance to tbe Firth, which is 
guarded by Fort George, and Be'lIIl,l/, at the mouth of Strathglass, are merely 
village",. At .Kirkhill, near the latter, is the county lunatic asylum. Fort 
AII[JII.
tlt.
, at the head of Loch S e",s, has recently been converted into a Jesuit 
college; whilst Fod Jr-illiam, at the southern terminus of the Caledoniun Canal, 
has grown into the second to\\ n of the county. 
 ear it are Ibna, ie, the ruins of 
InH'rlochy Castle, and a famous distillery which !'upplies the" dew" off Ben Xevis, 
which looks down calmly from the other side of the valley. The villages of 
llingu88Ìe and l'{e1t'tonJllore, in ;o;trathspey, derive some importance from their 
pusition on the Highland Hailway which connects Inverne--s \\ith the basin of the 
Tay. It crosses the Pass of Drumouchter, or Dalwhinni (1,450 feet), between 
Badenoch and Athol. 
Portree, the capital of the hIe of bkye (Eee p. 3--17), is a small ,illuge on the 
steep side of a land-locked harbour. X ear it is a stalactite cavern in "hich Prince 
Charle;: lay concealed for a time. 
The united shires of Ro,,::, and Cltml -\RTY stretch from sea to sea. Along their 
eastern seaboard lies a fertile tract of old red sandstone and aUu ,-ial suil, 
forming the peninsula of Black hIe, between Inverness and Crumarty Firths, and 
a second penin:"ula which terminate,; in Tarbat N e,>s, hetween the latter and 
Dornoch Firth. The bulk of the country consist;:, however, of sterile and almost 
deserted moorlands and mosses. The backbone of the Grampians runs nearer tu 
the we;:tern than to the eastern shore, extending from Ben Âttow northward 
through the Diresdh )Ior, Ben Dearig (3,551 feet), and Badnagown Furest, 
or Free,"ater, to Ben l\Iore 
-\.ssynt (3,281 feet), but towards the east there 
lies the bold mass of Ben ("aish, or 'Vp'is (3,42.j feet), almost insulated. The 
"c
tern coast is indented with numerous luchs, chief amongst which are Loch 
Broom, to the north of the Gruinard dist,riet, on which stands the fishing ,illage 
of [71apo() [ ; Locll Ewe, continued by the inland Loch of :\Iaree, at. whose head the 
Sleugach ri"es to a height of 4,OUO feet; the Gareluch; Loch TOrI'idon, with the 
village of Shieldag, one of the most I'cmarkable on account of its laud-locked inner 
basin; Loch Carron, to the south of Appleeross òistrict, "ith the fishing village 
of Jeanto\\ n; and Loch Aish. The bulk of the population is, however, gathered 
along the eastern seaboard. Here, on the northern shore uf Inverllc
s Firth, are 
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Forf1'ose, with the poor remains of a cathedral, and ACOf'k. Gromarf.ll guards the 
entrance to the firth of the same name, and has an excellent harbour. Inl"erg()rdoll and' 
Alness are villages on the northern 
ide of the Firth; whilst D;ngu;all is at its bead, 
and at tbe mouth of Stratbpeffer, in tbe midst of wooded scenery, at the back of 
which rises the towering mass of Ben "" yvis. The di:strict of Ferrindonald, or of 


Fig. 187.-KlRh.wALL. 
From an Admiralty Ch'lrt. Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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the clan l\Iunro, which stretches along the northern shore of the Firth, has for 
centuries past produced a race distinguished for its military ardour. Tain, on the 
southern sbore of Dornoch Firth, is rapidly losing its trade, owing to the filling up 
of its harbour with sand thrown up by the sea. 
Lewis forms part of Ross, and here is Storno-u:ay, the great fishing port. 
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)Iany lives are sacrificed in the pursuit of its great industry, one quarter of 
the town being mainly inhabited by the widow
 of fishermen, and hence known 
as \Yidows' Row. Slmin>súost is a fishing village on the north-western coast of 
Lewis. 
Gaelic is still spoken throughout Ro"s, except in Black Isle, which was settled 
in the days of James VI. by people from the south. 
St"THERLDID is the wildest and most desolate of all the Highland counties, 
its only cultivable tract forming a narrow fringe along the coast of the North 
Sea. Oolitic limestones occur here, almost the only place where they are 


Fig. 188.-STOIlNOW\Y. 
S
a1P 1 : 160,000_ 
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found in Scotland. The interior of the county is furrowed by deep glens filled 
\\ith lochs, above which Ben )[ore of Assynt, Ben Klibrech (3,160 feet), and 
other mountains rear their naked heads. Chief among these glen!'; is that within 
which lies Loch Shin, and which drains eastward through the Kyles of 
uther- 
land into the Domoch Firth. BOl/n/", at the hilld of that loch, and DO/"I/oen, 
the county town, are mere fishing villages. Go1.çpir, near which rises the magni- 
ficent Dunrobin Castle; BrOl'n, where coal is won and clay manufactured into 
bricks; find JIdnwlnle lie on the open 
orth Rea. PodR
'rr/"((, Tungue, Eddrarhil/i.s, 
and LocMn/"er are small hamlet" on the north and west coa"ts, which would escape 
notice except in a country so thinly peopled. 
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CAITHNESS forms the north-eastern extremity of Great Britain, and near 
Duncansby Head stood John u' Groat's house, 
ften proverbially alluded to. Very 
different from the Highland counties, it is an old red sandstone country of undu- 
lating surface, for the greater part capable of cultivation, though still largely 


Fig. 189.-LEHwu"K. 
From an Admiralty Chart Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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covered with moors and marshes. It differs, too, in its population, Gaelic being 
spoken only in the interior. Wick, on the east coast, is the principal town, 
and one of the chief seats of the herring fisher
', which also occupies the bulk of 
the people of Tlml'8o, on the northern shore. Both these towns possess excellent 
harbours. Smaller fi-sLillg villages are L!/b.sff'/" Cflltisórt!/ (with a castle of the 
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Earl of Caithness), and CaRf1efOlrn. Halkirk is tbe only village in the interior of 
the county. 
The ORKXEYS and 
llEI'L\
n ISI ES (see p" :H6) jointly form one county, whose 
chief town, Kir/arall, lies on Pomona, the" mainland" of the Orkneys. It is not 
a town of great population, but in its cathedral of St. )lagnus, founded in the 
twelfth century, it possesses a unique specimen of Scandinavian architecture 
not unlike the cathedral of Trondhjem, in Xorway. StrOIJlJ/c.s8, on the western 
side of the Mainland, where its !Scenery is most beautiful, bas a natural-bi'40ry 
museum of some importance. St. JIargarel'.s lIope is the principal village on 
South Ronaldsha. 
Lenl"Ìck, the capital of the Shetland Islands, has an excellent harbour, but it!' 
trade is less than that of Kirkwall. Amongst its exports figure articles of 
bosiery and various woollen stuffs, which the women make in the long "inter 
nights. 
A IWYI.I SHIRE, tbe most southern of the Higbland counties, and tbe only one 
whicb lies wholly upon the western slope of the island, consists of a number of penin- 
sulas and almost insulated land masses, separated by locbs and glens, Ärdllamur- 
chan advances its bold basaltic foreland far into tbe waves of the 
\tlantic to thp 
north of Loch Sunart. Along the western side of Loch Linnhe lie Ardgower and 
)Iorven, almost severed by the deep Glen Tarbert, and separated by a narrow arm 
of the sea from the lofty island of )lull. On the eastern side lies the district of 
Lorne, pierced by Loeb Etiye, which receives the emissary of the inland Loch 
A we, escaping tbrough a succession of gorges. Loeb Levin is farther nortb. 
Ballacllllll:
h, on its southern sbore, is famed for its slate quarries; but far more 
attractive is the wild and gloomy Pass of Glencoe, wbich leads up from it into one 
of the most savage parts of the Highlands, and rendered infamous by the treacherous 
murder of tbe )IacDonalds at the instigation of a Campbell (1fjn:!). Ohal/, to tbe 
south of Loch Etive, is one of the great tourist head-quarters of Scotland. The 
district of .Argyll lies to the east of Loch Ä we, along the western shore of Loch 
Fyne, neëlr whose head stand the village of II/i"crarll and the Gothic mansion of the 
Duke. The claw-shaped peninsula of Cllwal stretches !iouth between Lochs FJne 
and Long, and has on its eastern side, opposite to the mouth of the Clyde, tbe 
watering-town of DUI/ooll. 
Far away to the southward extends the narrow peninsula formed by the districts 
of Knapdale and Kintyre, the neck of" hich is cut across by the Crinan Canal-near 
whose eastern extremity are the villages of Locllgilp/imd and 
lrdri.
/lflifJ-and which 
is almost sundered in its centre, where the two Lochs of Tarbert approach within a 
few hundred yards of each other. Near the southern extremity of this peninsula, 
in a district extensively peopled by Lowland farmers, stands Cf/ll/pbdtOll"l/, the 
largest town of the shire, famous above all other things for its whiskey. 
On the islands of Argyllshire-Rum, ColI, and Tiree in the north-west; 
Iull 
and Colonsay in the centre; Jura and rslay in the south-\\ est-there is no place even 
deserving the name of a village, Tobermory in Mull being merely a fishing station, 
with an inn for tourists. 
l
l-E 
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 . 1 - - - f - RELA
D and Great Britain form together a geographical unit. 
I ,
, c< I" The latter, so elegant in its contours, is harmoniously balanced 
I .>r.: l \ 1 by the former, whose outline resembles that of a geometrical 
I -;d -0;. figure. Originally portions of the same continent, the two islands 
I ç'
 ,I 
were severed in the course of geological ages without losing their 
family likeness. The geological formations exhibit the original continuity of the 
land, and the arm of the sea which separates the two islands exceeds only locally 
a depth of 50 fathoms. 
"Tashed by the same sea and bathed in the same atmosphere, the destinies of 
the inhabitants of the sister islands have been similar, and for centuries past they 
have been under the same gO\"ernment. But hitherto this political union has not 
brought about an intimate coalescence between the Irish and their neighbours of the 
larger island. On the contrary, there exist feelings of strong hostility, fostered 
by differences of reli, g-ion manners, and national traditions. The Irish look 
upon themselves as a conquered race, injured in its most &'1cred rights and 
interests, while the English, conscious of their power, have too frequently treated 
substantial Irish grievances with contempt. They, too, regard the Irish as a 
conquered people, not entitled to an independent government, owing to their lack 
of strength to enforce it.- 
Ireland has sometimes been called an English Poland, but two centuries have 
elapsed since the Irish were able to place an army in the field to fight for their 
alleged rig-hts. Their di,-isions are too numerous to enable them to overthrow the 
existing Government, and JUany amongst them are attached to England through 
kinship, religion, and interest. Every attempt at a resurrection-even that of 1 Î9R, 
when ao,ooo men took the field-has been promptl
 suppressed. But though 
England need no longer dread an open reLellion, she has nc.ertheless to contend 
with the sullen hostility of a majority amongst the inhabitants of' the sister island 
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Iore than once the foreign policy of Great Britain haR been hamper('d through the 
dí
content animating Irishmen on both :sides of the ocean. 1\ or can Englishmen 
shut their eyes to the fact that the institution:s forced by them upon Ireland have 
yielded no favourable economical results. '\Yithin a few miles of the wealthiest 
island in the world there live the most wretched human beings in Europe. In 
no other country has famine committed such ravages as on the fertile soil of 


Fig. 190.-HYPsnGRAPHICAL !\lAP OF IHELASD. 
Scale 1 : 4,600,000. 
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Ireland, and no other country has poured forth so broad a "tream of emigrants. 
Though nearly as densely peopled as France, Ireland is inferior in that respect to 
Great Britain, and still more so in its agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
material wealth. 


Ireland has a mean height of --100 feet,'" and its "hape is that of a diamond, with 
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its edges crumbled up. 1\1ost islands and peninsulas rise into a central point, or 
are traversed by a backbone of mountains; but not so Ireland. The whole of the 
central portion of that island IS occupied by a vast plain, nowhere more than 2':;0 
feet above the sea-level.- All around this depression the country rises into hills 
and mountains, which form a ring-shaped rampart along the coast, through which 
wide breaches at intervals give access to the sea. The plain comprises about 
half the area of the island, and consists of regularly bedded carboniferous lime- 
stone, whilst most of the mountains which environ it are composed of granite, 
metamorphosed slates, and other ancient rocks. Geologically Ireland contrasts 
in a remarkable manner with England, for whilst in the latter the various 
formations succeed each other with regularity, and enable us to measure as it 
were the cycle of ages since the deposition of the oldest sedimentary rock, the 
western sister island presents the appearance of having been almost wholly built 
up and sculptured during the epochs which preceded the carboniferous. There are 
hardly any mesozoic rocks, and the more recent formations are only very sparingly 
represented in the volcanic region of Korth-western Ireland, between Lough Neagh 
and the North Channel. Ireland is gevlogically a much more ancient country 
than England, its age being the same as that of the 
cotch Highlands and of 
Wales, from which it was severed by an irruption of the sea. 
The distribution of the mountain groups and the configuration of the coast 
e)"plain in a measure the fate of the country. Though apparently compact in 
shape, Ireland nevertheless has no geographical centre. Its vast plain, extend- 
ing from the Ray of Dublin to that of Galway, and covered with bogs and a 
multitude of lakes, very distinctly separates its two upland regions. The region 
in the north-east, which is bounded by thc Bays of Dundalk and Donegal, and 
juts out like a peninsula towards Scotland, is occupied by a distinct group of 
mountains, and Îorms the nucleus of the province of rlster. Similarly Con- 
naught, in the north-west, has its separate system of mountains and lakes. 
:Munster, in the south-west, and Leinster, in the south-east, are separated by 
the plain of Tipperary, whilst the greater portion of the central plain formed 
part of the ancient province of )Ieath. Each of these geographical provinces 
exercised a modifying' influence upon the men by whom they were inhabited. 
Glster was, above all, exposed to the incursions of the Scotch. Lcinster 
and 1\1eath appeared to be intended by nature to fall an ea"y prey to the 
English; whilst Munster, on the open Atlantic, attracted Pha'nicians, and later 
on Spaniards, Algerines, and French, to its hospitable bays. Connaught, the 
most remote of these provinces, afforded a last refuge to the indigenous popu- 
lations flying before conquering invaders. But, besides this, every separate group 
of mountains became a place of shelter to the conquered population dwelling 
around. The mountains of Galtymore in the south, and those of Tyrconnell in 
Donegal. have repmtedly afforded shelter to fugit-Ì\es, and ancient customs long 
8urvi ved in their valleys aftpr they had died out ebewhere. t 
. Edward Hull, "The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland." 
t I'ullivan, " ]I; ew Ireland." 
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The most elevated mountains of Ireland ris{' in the county of Kerry, but, are 
inferior in height to the giants of Scotland, and even to Snowdon of "r ales. 
They form parallel chains running in the same direction as the deep and 
narrow bays which penetrate that part of Ireland, and consist of old red sand- 
"tone, whil;;t the valleys which open upon the sea are scooped out of the carboni- 
ferous formation. It can hardly be doubted that the whole of this region, 
mountains and all, was formerly occupied by the formation which we now 


Fig. 191.-THE LAKES OF KILLAHNE'L 

cale 1 : 130,000_ 
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see III the valleys, but through the action of ice and other causes which still 
sculpture the face of the lùnd all salient points have been planed off. )Ioraines 
and polished rocks at the foot of the mountains bear witness to the existence of 
glaciers, and the delightful Lakes of Killarney, which contribute so much towards 
the beauty of the country, occupy the bed of One of these mo\ing rivers of ice. 
The beauty of these lakes and of the surroundin
 hills attracts crowds of tourists, 
but the solitary rambler may derive greater plea"ure from exploring the we:otern 
slopes of the mountains. There he looks down, on the one hand, upon pro- 
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. montories, islands, and the open Atlantic, whilst on the other the view embraces 
verdant valleys, foaming torrents, and mountain-tops, streaked black with peat, 
or dyed white, yellow, or green by mosses. The contrasts of light and shade 
presented Ly the mountains enclosing Dingle Bay, Kenmare River, or Bantry 
Bay are rendered all the more striking through the varied tints of the rocks. 
Few landscapes in Ireland can compare with the valley of Glengariff, on the 
shore of Bantry Bay, for magnificence of contours, wealth of vegetation, or the 
wild grace exhibited in every feature of the ground." 
The mountains of Kerry culminate in Carrantuohill (3,41--1 feet), III the 
Macgillicuddy Reeks. In the east they sink down into highlands, upon which 
rise at intervals a few hills. The river Blackwater runs along the northern 
foot of these hills until it abruptly turns to the south, and finds its way through 
a breach into Y oughal Harbour. The hills which rise to the north of the 
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Blackwater are of considerable f'levation, and really mountainous in appearance. 
They include the Knockmealdown (2,fJ09 feet) and Comeragh )Iountains (2,476 
feet). Farther north, and almost insulated, rises the pyramidal mass of the Galty- 
more (:3,015 feet), with small black lakes almost choked with sedge in its recesses. 
The various groups of hills on both banks of the )Iiddle Shannon are likewise 
ranged along axes running from west to east, and this parallelism in the arrange- 
ment of the mountains of South-western Ireland must evidently be traced to a general 
cause acting over a wide area. Slieve Bernagh (1,74G feet) and Slieve Aughty 
rise to the west of the 
h[lnnon; the Sih-ermine )Iountains, culminating in Keeper 
Hill (2,2ïH ff'et), tHieve Felim, and the Df'vil's-bit )[ountain (1,5H6 feet) rise to the 
east; whilst Slieve Bloom ll,733 feet) occupies the most central position of the 
Irish hills. 
The mountains of 'Vicklow do not, like those of :Munster, include several 
distinct groups or ranges. They are of compact structure, and only on the south 
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does the yalley of the Slaney separate them from a few outlying hills, including 
)IOUllt Leinster (2,610 feet) and Blackstairs )Iountain (:!,409 feet). The nucleus 
of the"e mountains consists of granite, their axis of upheaval runs from south-\\ est 
to north-east, and they culminate in Lugnaquilla (3,(,39 feet). )Ietamorphosed 
and other Silurian rocks conceal the base of the granite, and on the eastern ..lope 
an eruption of volcanic rocks has taken place. The mountain region of "
icklow, 
uwing to the vicinity of the capital, is one of the mo"t frequented in Ireland, as it 
i., certainly one of the most beautiful. Lakes, cascades, and bold promontories 
overhanging the blue waterS of the sea, ancient ruins and legendary lore, exercise 
an irresistible power of attraction. Ko spot in Britain has in"pired more 
harmonious and sweeter verse than the" :lIeeting of the \raters " of the 
\., onmore 
and Avonbeg, which form the river Avoca. 
Far wilder, but no less beautiful than the \Yicklow )Iountains are the highlands 
of Connemara, which OCCUp
T a portion of the almost insular region surrounded by 
Galway Bay, the Atlantic, Clew Bay, and Loughs )1ask and Corrib. These 
mountains, formed of granite and metamorphosed rocks, and the rugged table-land 
of 
lieH Partry, or Joyce's f'ountr
, upon which their craggy summits look down, 
are amongst t be most ancient of all Ireland. "
andering through t bis desolate 
region, we might almost fancy that we were living in the early days of our planet, so 
primitive is the aspect of the country, with its piled-up rocks, island-studded lakes, 
winding streams, and swamp.'" bogs. The"e \\ estern highlands culminate in 
)1uilrea (2,(j
8 feet), at the mouth of Killary Harhour. \' ery similar in aspect are 
the mountains which fill "
estern )1ayo to the north of Clew Bay, most conspicuous 
amongst which are )[ount Sephin {:!,646 feet), Ncphin Beg (2,06.:; feet), and 
Croaghaun (2,lfl2 feet), on Achill Island. 
The highlands of Donegal, which occupy the north-western corner of Irdand, 
are of Silurian age, and must be louked upon as a prolongation of the Highlands of 
Scotland. Granite occurs plentifully within them, and )1ount Errigal, close to 
the shore of the Atlantic, rises to a height of 2,466 feet. 
eparated from Donegal 
by the valley of the Foyle rii"es the moorland tract of Derr.'" called 
pcrrin 
)1ountains (2,240 feet), which is geologically of the same age as the north-western 
highlands. 
)Iost recent among-st the mountains of Ireland are those of )Iourne and 
Carling-ford, which rise on either side of Carling-ford Lough. Slie, e Donard, a 
dome-shaped mass of granite rising from the margin of the sea to an elenItion of 
2,796 feet, is an impo"ing object, but there is ewry reai"on to believe that formerly 
these mountains were much higher. They are penetrated by innumerable intrusive 
streaks and dykes of basalt, and E. Hull likens them to the roots of volcanic 
mountains the trunk and branches of wllich have been remon'd by denuding 
agents, just as if a mountain like Etna were to be cut down into a group of hills 
rising- to little more than half its present height. 
Still more manifest is the action of volcanic forces in that part of X orth-Pa"tern 
Ireland \\ hich lies between Lough Foyle, Lough Xeagh, and 13elfast Lough. 
This table-land of Antrim, above which Tl'Ostan )1ount.lÍn rises to a height of 
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1,817 feet, is almost wbolly buried beneatb a sbeet of lava of an average tbickness 
of 100 feet. Its aspect posscsses none of tbe picturesqueness tbat distinguisbes 
t be volcanic district of Auvergne, wbicb is partly of tbe same tertiary age. Tbere 
are neitber cones nor cup-shaped craters, for these bave been swept away by 
planing and levelling agents: wide tracts are almost perfectly level. and covered in 
many places witb glacial drift. But the scenery is bold and striking" berever the 
table-land is bounded by noble escarpments, "ith precipitous flanks rising above 
the surrounding valleys or tbe sea. Along the shores of Lough Foyle, the lava 
rests upon softer cretaceous and triassic strata, and as these are undermined by tbe 
percolation of water from springs or by rains, tbe foundations give way, and 
the superstructure slips down the hillside, and lies a shapeless mass till it bas 
been still further disintegrated by frost, rain, and streamlet, and carried away 
particle by particle into the ocean.. But elsewhere the lava rises boldly from the 


Fig. 193.-THE GIA'IT8' CAUSEWAY. 
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sea III a i'\eneB of terrace>; of dark columnar basalt, separated from each other 
by bnnds of reddish bole. At the bold promontory of Fair Head, or Benmore 
(6;30 feet), huge columns of basalt descend from the top of the cliff in one or two 
sheer vertical sweeps for several hundred feet, the base of the cliff being Btrewn 
with broken columns of trap heaped up in wild confusion. 
The Giants' Causeway, a pa,'ement formed of the tops of 40,000 columns of 
basalt incessantly waBhed by the waves of the sea, is the most widely known 
amongst the natural curio"ities of the coast of Antrim and of all Ireland. 
Geologists account for the marvellous regularity of these prisms by the large 
quantity of iron which they contain. About one-fourth of these crystallized 
masses consist of this metal, and this accounts for the extreme hardne:"s of the 
basalt, the smoothncss of its faces, its weight, its magnetic properties, aud the 
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ru:st wbich covers it. According to the legend, tbe Giants' Causeway is tbe 
remnant of a road '" hicb tùrmerly led into Scotland, and, except tbat tbis 
bigbw<-Iy was not constructed Ly human bands, the legend is true. The 
strait whicb now separates Ireland from Scotland, and wbicb between Benmore 
and the )lull of Kintyre bas a widtb of only l-1 miles, had no existence at tbe 
time when tbe volcanic agencies were most acti,-e. Tbe sheets of lava extended 
then from sbore to sbore, just a:s the mountains of Donegal were conneeted 
with tbose of SC'otland, with wbich they agree in geological formation and 
direction. Rathlin Island, which lies off the coast of Antrim, between Benmore 
and tbe Giants' Cau"eway, is a remnant of this ancient bridge of lava, and tbe 
cliffs wbich hound it are formed of gigantic columns of basalt. It has been 
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recently propoloed to join, by means 01 a tunnel, the extreme point of Scotland at 
the )Iull of Kintyre to tbe Irisb coast at Cu"bendun Bay. Sucb a tUIlnel would not 
only be much shorter than tbat proposed for the Strait of Dover, but no danger 
whatever could arise during it:s construction from an irruption of the sea. 
Tbe most ele'ated mountains of tbe Ireland of to-day are far from piercing 
tbe line of perennial 
now, but tbere was a time" hen the wbole of tbe country was 
buried beneatb a sheet of ice and snow. Tbe, olcanic rocks of Antrim, wbicb are 
partly covered witb glacial drift, bear visible witness to the existence of glaciation, 
and tbere is bardly a locality of Ireland wbicb does not e
hibit traces of tbe 
ancient pas!>age of glaciers. Boulder clay and gra,.els, erratic blocks, polished 
rock surfaces, all tell the same tale-that tbe island formerly re"embled Greenland. 
Tbe fine lines and grooving::: that mark tbe direction in '" bich tbe ice sbeets bad 
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moved have been carefully mapped, and they show that the ic(' travelled outwards 
from a great central snow-field which extended obliquely across the country, 
from the mountains of Connemara to the plateau of Antrim. To the north 
of this field of snow, which included the plateau of )Iagheraboy, with its hills 
grouped like the ribs of a fan, the groovings and striations are towards the north- 
west, whilst on the opposite slope their direction is Houth and south-west, except 
where the course of the ice was impeded or deflected by local mountain barriers. 
The sheet of ice which at that period covered the plains of Ireland had a thickness 
of I,OOn feet.'" 
But long before the ice planed and Ie wIled vast tracts of the surface of Ireland, 
the action of the water, operating through untold ages of our planet, had swept 


Fig. 195.-THE TAnLE-LA
D OF MAGHERAROY. 
i'\cale 1 : 200,000. 
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away a considerable portion of the surface strata. The plain which occupIes 
nearly the whole of the centre of the island is a proof of this. The extent of this 
plain coincides pretty nearly with that of the carboniferous limestone, but the 
coal measures of this formation have been removed. and there remain as it 
were merely the foundations of the ancient edifices. Only here and there, in 
well-sheltered localities, a few shreds of the coal-bearing strata which formerly 
overi'\pread so large a portion of the island still exist. The agents of denuda- 
tion which deprived Ireland of her upper carboniferous strata were operative 
. Maxwell Close, .. Glaciation of Ireland;" Hw.ll. .. Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland." 
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for many geological ages succeeding their deposition, during the whole of which 
the gre:J,ter part of the island remained above the level of the sea. Evidence 
of local dcpression, such as is afforded by ancient peat bog" lying below the 
sea-level,. is not entirely wanting, but the raised sea-beaches and terraces of 
Antrim and Dublin are fiu more striking. The most continuous of these ancient 
terraces is that which can be traced from Antrim southward as filr as 'Vicklow, 
and upon which one of the wealthiest quarters of Dublin has been constructed. 
The average elevation of this ancient sea-beach is 15 feet, and it corresponds in a 
remarkable manner with the "2J-foot terrace" of Scotland, which, in Professor 
Geikie's opinion, may have been elevated into dry land since the Roman 
occupation of Britain. But whatever the extent of these local oscillations 
of the land, the bulk of the island remained emerged during the whole of the 
secondary and tertiary epochs. "
hilst England, for the most part plunged 
beneath the ocean, successively received the sedimentary deposits which account 
for the variety of its geological formations, Ireland, on the contrary, was exposed 
to the wasting influence of sub-aërial agencies which destroyed its superficial 
strata. The waste resulting from this denudation was carried away by ocean 
currents to the sister island, and piled above the vast stores of coal already 
deposited over the English area, pI'otecting them from sub-aërial waste on the 
emergence of the land. Thus Ireland stripped herself to clothe her sister. This 
debt, says Professor E. Hull, oug-ht ne,"er to be forgotten. 
The prodigious number of lakes scattered over the surface of Ireland IS the 
necessary consequence of the general configuration of the country. There are 
lakes in the glens of the mountains, or at their foot, but by far the greater 
number are to be met with in the plain. The rain falling over a level country 
soon fills up the depressions in the soil, and in many instances these disconnected 
sheets of water cover almost as great an area as the solid land which separates them, 
and it only needs a local subsidence or depression of the surface through the 
agency of a fault, or the formation of a barrier acroi'\S the effluent draining them, 
to combine all these separate basins into a lake of more considerable size. Thus it 
was through the agency of a fault. in the volcanic rocks that Lough Xeagh was 
formed. That lake, although the largest in the British Islands-it covers 1,')3 
square miles-is very shallow, and notwithstanding that its area is equal to two- 
thirds of that of the Lake of Genna, its cubic contents only amount to the twenty- 
fourth part of those of the Swiss lake. t 
The majority of the lakes which form so prominent a feature of the limpstone 
plain are of chemical origin. Their water contains carbonic acid gas, which dis- 
solTes the limestone in which they are bedded, and carries away enormous quan- 
tities of carbonate of lime in solution. By thii'\ process the lakes are being 
constantly enlarged. 'Ve have elsewhere described some of the "sinks" and 
" swallows" met with in the calcareous regions of continental hurope. In 
Ireland, too, the same phenomena may be observed, though not perhaps on so 


. Kinahan, {lllartaly Journal qf the GeologÙal Society, i. 1877. 
l' Hardman, Journal of the Royal Geological Society qf Ire/al/d, iv. 
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hrge a scale as in the mountains bordering upon the Adriatic, Sometimes it 
happens that the arch which covers one of the corroded hollows or channels gives 
"ay, and the chasm thus created may give birth to a lake, or lay open an under- 
ground river channel. It is thus that Lough Lene feeds both the Dell, a vi:-òible 
afHuent of the Boyne, and an underground channel which communicates with a 
river flowing into Lough Ree. The great Lough 
Iask, which fills a rock bm,in 
in Connemara, has apparently no outlet, except through an artificial canal connect- 
ing it with the still larger Lough COlTib. But on closer examination it has 
been found that it is drained by an underground river, which reappears in copious 
springs at Congo These springs, which immediately give birth to a large river, 


Fig_ 196.-THE UNDERGROUND E,nBSARY OP.LOlGH ':\lASK. 
Scale 1 : 145,000. 
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were formerly held in high veneration, and an abbey was built by their side. 
Several lakes, similar in all respects to that of Zirkuitz, in the Carso, are to be 
met with in the fissured limestone region of 'Vestern Ireland. During summer 
they retire into underground cavities, and sheep browse upon the herbage which 
"prings up on their bed; but soon the rainfall causes the hidden water to rise again 
to the surface, the lake bed is once more filled, and sometimes it eyen O\"erflows 
and inundates the country around. One of the turlol/!/ks, or winter lakes, of 
Galway occasionally expands until it is 
 miles wide,'" 
But whilst some lakes, owing to the erosive action of the water, are perpetually 


· '\Villiam Hughes, "Gco
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enlarging their area, others grow smaller, and m the end disappear altogether, 
although they receive the same amount of rain as hefore, and have not been drained. 
Lakes of this kind are sucked up as it were by the vegetation by which they are 
invaded. Bogs, or wet spongy moras:ses formed of decayed vegetable matter, 
('oyer hundreds of square miles in Ireland, and frequently occupy the beds of 
ancient lakes, as is proved by the heaps of fresh-water shells found at their 
bottom. In many instances this process of di;;;placement is still in course of 
progress. The lakes invaded by the marsh plants grow gradually smaller until 
they resemble wells, dangerous to the wanderer unaware of their existence. 
Occasionally, too, the spongy mass pours forth a stream of mud. This happens 
after hea,-y rains, which cause the bog to swell, until its coarse tissue of vegetable 
matter is no longer able to resist the pressure exercised from below. The gases 
shut in beneath the upper layers of turf then escape with a noise resembling that of a 
volcanic explosion, and streams of water and liquid mud rush out through the open- 
ing effected by tbem. Une of these eruptions took place in 1821 in the peat bog of 
Kinalady, near Tullamore, about the centre of the great plain. Rumbling noises 
had been heard for some time from the hog, and its surface heaved like an agitated 
sea, when at length a torrent of mud, 60 feet in depth, burst from a crevice, 
overwhelmed the houses and trees that stood in its way, and spread itself over an 
area of 5 square miles." Sometimes calamities of this kind result from a w:mt 
of foresight on the part of peat-cutters. By removing the peat from the neigh- 
bourhood of a lake, the rampart which retains the still liquid mass that occupie1:l 
the interior is sometimes weakened to such an extent as to be incapable of resisting 
the pressure from within, and an eruption of mud is the result. The history of 
Ireland abounds in instances of this kind. The wanderer who wends his way 
across the bogs can tell at once when he is pllssing over a concealed lake, for 
the soil heneath him quakes with every step he takes, and he feels as if he were 
\valking upon a carpet "tretched out in mid-air. 
The Irish hogs are amongst the mo"t extensive in Europe, and even in the 
w'lu'n of the S etherlamls we do not meet with such wide tracts of almost 
deserted ('ountry, where mud c,thins as hlack as the peat in the midst of which 
they rIse are rare objects. The bogs of Ireland cover an area of -1,420 :o;quare miles; 
that is, nearly the seyenth part of the whole isl,md, and in many instances they are 
40 feet thick. Those spread over the great central plain have an average 
thickness of 26 feet; hut supposing the available peat throughout Ireland to have 
a depth of no more than 6 feet, a reserve of fuel equal to 1.),000,000,000 cubic 
yards lies on the surface. Peat is largely used in the country for domestic purposes, 
but cannot compete with mineral coal in factories. 
The Dutch bog" naturally divide themselves into 1/00[1(' /"i'i'1I1'n and laagi' 
'tei'I/i'I/, and similarly in Ireland we ha....e red hogs and hlack hogs, according 
to the plants of which they arc formed anrl thf'ir degree of moist lIre. The black 
Logs, which supply nearly all the peat, occupy the plain and the deeper valley" of 
the mountains. The vegetable matter of which they consist is undergoing gradual 
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mineralisation, and the peat found here and there almost rcsemble
 lignite. They 
contain also the trunks of trees, known as bog-wood or black oak, from their 
ebony colour, which is due to an impregnation with iron. Some of these trunks 
dug up from the peat bogs have become so flexible in the course of their long 
immersion that they can be ('ut into straps and twisted into ropes. Formerly the 
peasants wove them into coarse nets, upon which they suspended their beds. 

lr. Kinahan is of op
nion that, to judge from the layer of bog which covered 
them, the trunks of oak dug up at Castleeonnell, near the Shannon, must have 
been buried at lea
t fifteen hundred years. 
The rcd hogs, owing to their position on the hillsides, are far less hmnid than 
the black ones, and for the most part clothed with patches of heath. 
Iost of the 
mountains of Ireland are covered with bog from the foot to the summit; even 
rocky precipices have every vantage-point occupied by patches of bright bog, 
prescnting the appearance of hanging gardens. 'V I' may wander for days through 
the hills without ever quitting these red bogs, now and then alternating with 
quagmires. In several counties the hills seem to rise like islands above the vast 
expanse of black bog surruunding them. 'fhe pmsants say that the wanderer 
in these deserts may chance to pick up a " hunger herb," in which case he runs a 
great risk of dying of exhaustion; but they ascribe to the influence of a my:sterious 
plant what in their state of poverty may often happen from sheer want. 
The bogs and lakes scattered broadcast over the cuuntJ-y store up an immense 
quantity of water; but 1'0 considerable is the amount of rain that they are 
able to feed numcrous rivers in addition. The water of many of the"e rivers 
is stained black with particles of humus; and E,cveral amongst them, including 
that which enters Y oughal Harbour on the south coast, are known as "lllal'k- 
water." Indeed, the rivers of Ireland might he classificd into white and black, 
as are those of the basin of the Amazonas, according to whether their waters 
contain tannin or not. All tho:>e which have a long course thruugh bogs are of a 
darki:sh hue, but severul purify thenuselves in their passage through large lakes. 
The streams which traverse the great limestone plain resemble chains uf lakes 
rather than ri,-ers. The normal ri,'ers of Ireland, those which ha'ie tilled up the 
ancient lake basins of tlwir valh'ys, rise at a considerable elevation, and "lope 
down rapidly and regularly to their mouth. Amongst !Such is the Barrow, which, 
after its j unetion with the N ore and Suir, falls into "aterford Harbour. Such 
also are the Lee and Rlaekwater in the south, the Slaney and Liffey in the east,. 
Even the Boyne, though rising in a region of swamps, has drained the ancient 
lakes which formerly occupied its bi1sin. The Foyle, in the north, is also one of 
the rivers whose regimen has become regulated, whilst the Bann only traverses a 
single lake, Lough N eagh. Very striking is the contrast bet\\ een rivers such as 
these, and those which traverse the plain, slug-g-ishly wanrlering from lake to lake. 
Among these lat.ter are the ri, ers that drain the lakes of Conn aught-the Erne, 
which is a lake-like expansion for the 
reater part of its cour;;e, and the Shannon, 
the most considerable river of all Ireland. 
The Owenmore, which drains the valley lying between Cuilcagh on the north 
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and f'lieve Nakilla on the 
outh, and which flows into the head of Lough Allen, 
is the real head-stream of the bhannon, but popular tradition looks upon the 
Shannon Pot as the veritable source. 'This is a copious fountain rising in a lime- 
stone caldron, and fed by a subterranean channel which connects it with a lough 
at the base of Tilt-ibane. Scarcely formed, the river is lust in Lough Allen 


Fig. 19i.-Ul'I'Ell LnCGH ERNE. 
Rcale 1 : 200,000. 
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(lbU feet above the sea), and thence to its mouth, for a distance of 200 miles, 
the Rhannon is navigable. On issuing from Lough Allen the river flows 
!'luggishly for 8u miles over the central plain, pussing through Lough Ree 
(1
:2 feet) and Lough Derg (108 feet), when it enters the gorge of Killaloe, 
separating Slieve Bernagh from Slieve Arra, aud "ith a rapid fall reaches 
Limerick, where it becomes a tidal river. 'VI' may fairly ask how it happens 
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that the Shannon, instead of flowing straight into Galway Bay, from which no 
natural obstacle separates it, strikes across a mountain range formed of hard and 
solid rocks, through which it had laboriously to cut itself a passage. It is quite 
clear that the gorge of the Shannon is not a work of recent date; it wa
 Rcooped 
out long before the great central plain had been denuded of the masses of softer 
rocks which formerly covered it. Then this mountain range formed no obstacle, 
fo
' the river flowed at an elevation of many hundred feet above its present channel. 
At that remote epoch it first began to scoop out the ravine through which 
it now takes its course, and the work of erosion kept pace with the denudation 
which swept away the coal measures of the great central plain. In this gorge, cut 
o 


Fig, 19R.-THE FALLS OF DOOl..ASS, AT C'ASTLECOKKFLL 
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throug-h Silurian slates and old red sandstone, the river has a rapid filll. and 
before it reaches the maritime plain pours its immense volume over a ledge of 
rocks. Castleconnell, with its lofty towers. fine mansiolH
, and green lawns 
descending- to the waterside, commands this sublime spectacle of a foaming river 
rushing onward through a congreg-ation of huge rocks. The eye grows giddy 
as it follows the hurrying eddies. Rut, at the foot of the fall, all is peace. The 
deep and silent water, reflecting the trees that grow upon the banks, lies dormant; 
the current is hm'dly perceptible; amI the river resembles a lake i'\hut in I,)' ivy- 
clad walls. 
Below Limerick the 
hannon enters its broad and winding estuary-one of 
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those numerous indentations which vary the contour of Ireland's Atlantic coast. 
The western seaboard of Ireland, like that of 
cotland, and for the same reasons, is 
far more indented than that facing the east. The ba) s of Leillster bear no com- 
pari:>011 \\ ith the firths of Scotland. Cork Harbour, with its \\ inding passage" and 
islands, is the only estuary along the south coast at all pre:>enting the features of 
a Scotch loch. The north-ea:>tern portion of the coast, which faces the 
cotch 


Fig. 199.-THE .MoUTH OF THE 
HA"YON. 
From an Admiralty Chart. Scale 1 : 1.8,000. 
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peninsulas of Galloway and Kintyre, is more varied in outline, while the Loughs 
of Carling-ford, Strangford, Belfast, and Larne penetratp far inland; but it cannot 
compare with the Atlantic coast, where. between )Ialin Head, in Donegal, and 
Cape Clear, in the county of Cork, hays, creeks, and riwr estuaries rapidly succeed 
each other. There are islands, too, and all of them, whether they occur singly or 
in group
, are detached fragments of the mainland, They stud the bays, form 
outlying promontories, and give rise to a variety of landscape features, presenting 
12
-E 
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the grcatest contrast to the uniform development of the east coast. On that side 
of Ireland there are but two islands, Lambay Island and Ireland's Eye, near 
Dublin Bay, besides the banks which mark the former extent of the coast., and 
terminate with the Tuskar Rock in t.he south. 
The reasons for this contrast must be looked for in glacial action; for 'Vestern 
Ireland, which is exposed to the moisture-laden winds of the Atlantic, remained 
much longer buried beneath a sheet of i('e and snow than the east, where the dry 
winds blowing from the continent exerciscd more influence. But other agencies 
have no doubt aided in the formation of these western firths. The elongated baY8 
of Ecrry, for instance, so remarkable for their parallelism, appear to have been 
scooped out by the chemical action of the waves, which dissolved the calcareou8 
rocks of the valleys, but respected t,he old red sandstone forming the promontories. 
This chemical action i8 analogous to tbat which cont.Ínually enlarges the lakes of 
the central plain. In several instances these Irish firths, like those of S,'otland, 
terminate in lakes, as in the case of BaUinskelligs Uay, near the south-westernmost 
promontory of Kerry, at the head of which lies Lough Currane. In the samc 
county of Kerry we meet with rocks which become calcined through the action of 
the sea. The cliffs of Ballybunion, which rise in crags and needles to a height of 
J 50 feet, are perforated by caverns at their foot. They enclose beds of bitumen 
and deposits of pyrites, whif'h a landslip occasionally exposes to the action of the 
atmosphere. 'Vhenever this happens the pyrites decompose spontaneou"ly with a 
considerable evolution of heat, sufficient to set fire to the bituminous rocks, and 
whilst the foot of the cliffs is then lashed by the waves, columns of smoke may be 
seen curling up from its summit.'" 


The elimate of Ireland is essentially a maritime one, and ewn more humid 
tban that of Great Britain. The rainfall throughout the island averages 
36 inches, and in the hills, which condense the moisture of the prevalent westerly 
winds, the amount of precipitation is more considerable "till. 
o other country 
of Europe is so abundantly supplied with rain. Occasionally the downpour along 
the western coasts is so considerable that the sea, for a grmt distance from 
the land, becomes covered with a thick layer of fresh water. The fishermen drink 
this water, and 
aturalists may witness the curious spectacle of two superposed 
faunas-the one fluviat.ile, the other marine. The marine animal", on being brought 
into the surface water, become paralyzed, whilst the fluviatile ones are poisoned on 
being plunged into deep water. t 'Vesterly and south-westerly winds prevail, and 
they are frequently of great violence. The American cyclones, in their progress 
to Europe, always pass over Ireland. Even the Irish Sea is exceptionally tem- 
pestuous, owing to these south-westerly winds and the conflicting tidal waves which 
meet within it. 
The extreme humidity of the climate cxercises a retarding influence upon the 
harvest. 'Vheat is ne"er cut before the beginning of September, and in excep- 


. 'Villiam Ains"urth, .. Caves of Ballybunion," 11'34_ 
t Edward Furbes, "Natural Hi
tory of the Eurol'ean heas." 
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tionally wet years its harvest has had to be postponed to the middle of Uctober, 
whilst the oats have been as late as 
 ovember. r nder the samc latitude in Russia 
the cereals are sown later and harvested a month or forty days earlier. Such is the 
contrast produced by differences of climate! But these disadvantages are attende(l 
b
. corresponding privileges. The \\ oods, meadows, field
, and gardens are clad 
\\ ith verdure throughout the year, and entitle Ireland to the epithets of " Green 
Erin" and the" Emerald of the Seas." The rich verdure, murmuring streams in 
every valley, mists "pread o,'er the hillsides, and clouds scudding along the skies 
impart an aspect of sadness and placidit) to nature which impresses the mind in the 

ame manner as do the sweetly melancholic strains of Irish melody.- The equability 
of the climate enabks many southern t) pes of plants to flourish upon the i
,land. 
The inhabitants of :llediterranean countries, when they visit the Lakes of Killarne)., 
are surpri!'ed to see the strawberry-tree growing on the hillsides. "Even in thc 
north of tbe island winter in the valleys sheltered against northerly winds is ,-ery 
mild, the stra\\berry gro\\ing by the side of the cypress, as it does in Italy. 
Ireland, as respects a portion of its flora, forms part of Lusitania, for about 
ten topecies, including the arbutul', or strawberry-tree, are common to it and to the 
Azores, l\ladeira, })ortugal, and the Cantabrian coast. This points to tbe fact that 
there was a time when lrf'land formed part of territories now severed from it by 
an irruption of the sea. Almost e' ery one of the islands along the west coast 
bas a flora of its own, with which mingle plants from neighbouring botanical 
regions. t 
Ireland was formerly clad with forcsts, as is proved not only by the trunks of 
trees found in the bogs, but also by many geographical names, such as Derry, 
which means "Grove of Oaks." These forests disappeared in consequence of 
wars and maladministration. Even during the :Middle Ages wood had become so 
scarce that in certain districts of the island it was cheaper to make the huops for 
barrels of whalebone. In the west, and more especially in the county of )Iayo, 
trees were so scarce about thirty years ago that thc peasants imagined them to be 
huge wgf'tables. Ireland is poorer in species of plants and animals than Great 
Britain, and still more so than continental Europe, this beiug one of the penalties 
attached to an insular position. In Belgium, for instance, \\e meet with twenty- 
two species of reptiles; in England with scarcely half that number; in Ireland 
with only five. Forbes concludes that these animals migrated westward along 
the isthmus which formerly attached the British Islands to the continent. When 
the sea swept away the connecting land all of these animals had not yet emigrated, 
or, at all events, the colonies" hich they had planted were not numerous enough 
to resist destructive agencies. The Irish peasants-a wry superstitious race- 
Lelie,-e that serpents and toads formerly abounded on their i"land, but that 
St. Patrick destroyed them. The promontory from which he flung them into tho 
sea is still pointed out, and although tbe experience of our zoological gardens 


· Thackeray, .. Irish Sketch-Book. 
t G. :'\Iorc, Proceedings of the Royal Irisl. Aeademy, July, Ibj6; Charlel! Martins, Raul' dts Deux- 
lIlornùs, 1st lIIarch, 1867. 
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proves the contrary, the peasants maintain that every serpent di('s as soon as it 
touches the soil of Ireland. Geologi:sts ha ve discovered in Ireland the remains 
of the mammoth and hippopotamus, and of numerous ruminants, including 
deer and two species of the ancient ox. Three species of deer have been 
discO\'ered in the caves, peat mosses, and alluvial deposits of the country, 
of which the red deer survives in the mountains of Killarney, whilst the 
great Irish deer may have lived until towards the close of the twelfth century 
The abundance of deer must be attributed to the absence of animals of the feline 
tribe, such as the hyena and cave lion; and their only enemies were the wolf and 
the bear, against which fleetness of limb and the power of natation afforded 
trustworth
' means of escape.'" 
The relative poverty of the Irish fauna reveals itself in the paucity of birds of 
passage no less than in that of sedentary animals. Out of thirty species of con- 
tinental birds which pass the summer in England, all but one extend their 
journey as far as Scotland; but, according to Harting, only eight or nine vi:sit 
Ireland, the rest being either deterred by the width of the Irish Channel, or 
altogether unaware of the existence of that island. The magpie was formerly 
looked upon as a new arrival in Ireland. This is a mistake; but that bird, being 
protected by superstition, has become very common, and during summer evenings 
dense flocks descend upon the sown fields. 


THE PEOPLE. 


b accordance with a tradition formerly often quoted, Ierne, or Ireland, is 
indebted for its epithet of IJ/sula Sacm to the fact that at the time of the 
Dclug(' it floated like an ark upon the surface of the waters, and on its subsidence 
ga\ e their first inhabitants to the neighbouring islands. The Irish, therefore, 
not only deny that their ances
ors came from foreign lands, but they claim also to 
have peopled all the neighbouring countries. As to the ancipnt monkish" annals" 
of the country, they abound in so many legends that it is next to impossible to 
discover the truth which underlies them. Irish chroniclers, who have endeavoured 
to transform the mythology of their race into a regular history with dates and 
genealogies, speak of the Firbolgs, or "men dressed in the skins of animal:s," as 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. These" beings of the night" were 
conquered by the" gods of day," or Tu((tlw-dc-dnJ/((1IJ/8, who were the people of 
Dana, the mother of the gods.t The:<e latter wcre acquainted with the mf'tals, 
and they made arms, tools, and musical instruments. But the Tuatha-de- 
dananns were vanquislll.d in turn by a third body of invaders, the warlike 
" Milesians" of Bpain, who came into the country eleven or fourte('n c('nturies 
bcfore Christ, and overthrew the kingdom of Inis-Fail, the" !:sland of Doom." 
The descendants of these Milesians, it is pretended, can he recognised, even at the 
present day, by having an ()' or a lIar prefiÅed to their family names. It is only 
natural that a proud people like the Irish, in its day of humiliation, should 


. Hull, "Phy
ieal Gcolog
;' l(e.; Owen," l'alæontolngy_" 
t D' Arbois de Jubainville, " Esquisse de la 1U) thologic ÜlanJ,tÏsc" (Eo' lie arc""ologiqll , June, 18i8). 
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take a delight in the past, and dei
v its heroes. The del"cendants of thel:>v ancient 
Irish still celebrate the glories of other days, and sing with enthusiasm the high 
deeds of their wanior ancestors, as if a share of the distinction achieved belonged 
to themselves. Fin )lacCumhal, the legendary king, whose name has becn 
changed into Fingal by the Ussianic muse, is eyer present to the mind of the 
children of Erin. To him th{'y dpdieate the most beauteous "itès of their island, 
and everywhere they see the remains of his castles. Quite recently those Irishmen 
who leagued together in order to free their country from English rule assumed 
the name of " Fenians," in memory of Fin, or Fion, who commanded the national 
militia seventeen centuries ago.- 
The I<imilarity between Erse, or ancient Irish, and the Gaelic of the 
kotch 
Highlands justifies us in thl' belief that at the dawn of history the inhabitants of 
Ierne, Igbernia, or Hibernia were the kinsmen of the Caledonians of Scotland. But 
quite irrespectiye of the Spaniards in Galway and Kinsale, many strange elements 
have since those early days become fused with the Celtic population of the island. 
Danes, or "Northmen," have frequently invaded the country. It is they who 
ga\'e a name to Dan-na-n-gall, or Doneg-al, and for over two centuries they were 
the masters of Dublin. \\. exford and \Vaterford were likewise Danish towns. 
The geographical nomenclature of the country furnishes a rough guide to the 
relative importance of the conf-ltituent elements of the population. ::\Iore than three- 
fourths of the names are Celtic, t but there are many whose origin is evidently 
SC'andinavian. As a matter of course the largest bodies of invaders and colonists 
arrived from the neighhouring island of Great Britain, and not only the Englisll and 
Scotch took pos...ession of a part of the country, but the \Velsh had their share 
likewise. The barony of Forth, at the south-eastern point of Ireland, is said to 
be inhabited by the descendants of \\' cl;:hmcn who came into the country with 
Strongbow, about seven centuries ago. \Velsh was spoken there up to the elose 
of last century, and the manners of the people conclusively prove that they are 
the kin of the English Cymry. They are said to be more orderly and peaceable 
than the native Irish around them, and also more happy, which may arise in 
a large measure from their being the owners of the land they cultivate. If 
Thackeray t may be believed, tbey took the mo...t energetic measures for keeping 
possession of their land, for they killed every stranger whom they suspected of an 
intention of acquiring seignorial rights. L'ntil recently tbere was not in these 
" Welsh ::\Iountains" of W exford a single large estate. 
The English, no less than the \Velsh, and others who preceded them, came 
into Ireland as conquerors. According to an old leg{'nd, the first invader, in his 
ardour to take possession, cut off his right hand before he landed, in order that it 
might seize upon the country a little earlier: hence the "bloody hand" which 
figures in the coats of arms of many noble f:lmilics of Ireland. .Arriving during 
the latter haH of the twelfth century, the Englil'h had to fight for more than four 


· Sullivan
 ., New Ircland." 
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hundred years before they had secured their conquest.. The" pale," or barrier of 
stakes, which formerly bounded the territories they held in Leinster, :àleath, and 
)IunHter, expanded or retreated according to the fortunes of war, and. even in the 
days of Henry VIII. the English pale of Dublin extended only 20 miles. But 
more than four centuries of partial occupation had done mueh to mingle the blood 
of the two peoples, and to spread the use of the English language. In a subse- 
quent age, during the great religious wars, Ireland was once more subjected to 
(It:vastation. The population of whole towns was either massac>red or exiled 
in a body, and the conquered territories were divided amongst Engli8h colonists. 
Queen Elizabeth gave away 200,000 acres in the province of Munster; James I. 
confiscated six entire counties in 
 orthern Ireland (Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Derry, Tyrone, and Donegal), with a view of "planting" them with Scotch and 
English Protestants, and later on, by a legal quibble, possessed himself of an 
additional 500,000 acres in various parts of the island, which he likewise distributed 
amongst colonists drawn from Great Britain.. During the Commonwealth one 
of the first acts of the Parliament was to bestow 1,OOO,uOO acres upon English 
clergymen, and when the Catholics had been definitely defeated they were com- 
pelled to move into the country districts of Connaught and Clare, as the towns of 
this territory were to become exclusively Protestant. Their southern boundary 
was to be the Shannon, and every Irishman found on the left bank of that river 
might be killed without fear of legal consequences. "Go to hell, or go to Con- 
naught" is a proverbial saying which originated at that time. There is no doubt 
that many Irish Catholics,.or " Tories," remained in the provinces from which they 
had been legally expelled. This was more especially the case as regards the 
mountains of Tyrc>onnell, Galtymore, and Kerry, and the almost inacee!;sible bog 
lands. Besides this, the new landowners themselves kept about them a number 
of peasants to cultivate the soil. Nor were all the Protestaats men of foreign 
OTl
m. These latter, however, formed at that time a very considerable portion of 
the population of Ireland, and they were subsequently reinforced by the peaceable 
immigration of Scotchmen into Ulster, where they assimilated the manners of 
the people to those of the Lowlands on the other side of the Channel. _\.s a result 
of all these immigrations, there must have occurred a strong infusion of 
\nglo- 
Celtic blood; but in frequent instances the two races have lived side by side 
without intermingling, and the stock of the people of Ireland appears to be 
Celtic to this day. In Ulster we meet with "triple" towns, like those which 
formerly existed in Greece and Italy. Downpatrick, for instance, has an Irish 
quarter, a 
eotch quarter, and an English quarter. Amongst emigrants of 
various races there still remain to be mentioned the rterman "Palatines," who 
settled near Gal\\11Y at the commencement of last. century.t It is, however, a 
curious ethnological fact, and one reminding us of analogous features in the 
fauna and flora of Ireland, that a gipsy has never heen seen upon that island. 
These wanderers, who are r('pre"entcd in every part of the world, including even 


· Lingard; lIaIlam; Gustave de Bl'aumont, h L'IrIandc. sociale, politique et rdigieuse." 
t J. G. Kohl, "l{eisen ill IrianJ." 
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South America, have never yet crossed the narrow Irish Sea. Nor are Jews very 
numerouS. 


But whatever race element may preponderate ill the Irish people, the ancient 
language, still spoken on Rathlin Island and in a few remote glens of Antrim, 
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is now of very little importance. In Ireland it is understood by a majority only in 
portions of the wpst and south-west" and more especially in the counties of )Iayo and 
'Yaterford. In l
.jl the districts in wbich Irisb wa... the language of the majority 
bad an area of 9,:32-5 square miles, with 1,328,HJ8 inhabitants; in l
Tl their area 
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was 5,29:3 square milcs, with .')--15,658 inhabitants.- Altogether Irish was spoken in 
JFì51 by 1,.)U,:!
(j persons (:!a.iH per cent. of the population); in 18ïl by only 
817,87,j persons (Udl per cent. of the population), and amongst these latter there 
were only l():3,51i:
 who were unable to speak English. Erse, which is written ill 
the same characters us its predecessor bér1a feini, no longer suffices for giving 
expression to all our modern ideas, and notwithstanding the efforts of resuscitation 
madp by thc ::-Iociety for the Preservation of the Irish Language, English has 
become the language of civilised life, as in the other parts of the kingdom, and the 
da
s of Irish are numbered. Not a newspaper is puùlished in that tongue, and 
the translations of the Iliad and of 
Ioore's " Irish )Ielodies," recently prepared 
by the )Iost. Rev. Jobn :McHale, are not works intended to m('ct it popular demand. 
The older Iri:--h literature, however, is very rich. It includes amongst otbers a 
large numher of manuscripts relating to the traditions of Ireland. :Most of these 
works show that the manners wbich existed at the time of their composition have 
passed away. Amongst the many Irish documents and chronicles pres en-cd in the 
library of Trinity College are the "seven times fifty" histories, which tne old 
bards nSt'd to relate on festive occasions in the presence of chiefs and king. These 
"histories" deal with massacres, battles, invasions, siege;;, navigations, voyages, 
visions, tragedies, and kindred suhjects. t 
But though Erse is on the point of heing altogether supcrseded by a language 
possessing greater vitality, and better adapted to give e
pression to contemporary 
ideas, it will survive in the geographical nomCllf'lature of the country. _Mountains 
will continue to be known as Slieæ, Bell, or IÚlOck; hills, mounds, and rocks will 
still remain DIlI/S, Ca/"/"icks, C/"or1gk
 or Croglwlls, Clogks, and I
eIl8; tbe word". 
Louglt and Illlli.sll, or Ennis, will apply to lakes and islands; a swampy plain 
will he known as (Yll/"mglt; a watercourse as AI/a, or AI/aglt; towns and villages 
will be recognised by the prefixes Kill and Brtll!/; while More (Great) and Be!} 
(I
ittlc) will serve to distinguish neighbouring mountains, riVf-'rs, bogs, and inlets 
of the sea. 
Oghum inscriptions have been found far more plentifully in Ireland than in 
the sistcr island, and they have given rise to incessrmt discussion;; amongst the 
learned. This alphabet, which they succeeded in deciphering after bilingual 
de;;criptions in Latin and Old Irish had been discovered in the south of England 
anù in \Yales,::: consists of lines, or groups of lines, attached to a single 3tem. 
Several of these ins('riptions, and app:lrelltly those of the latest date, read 
backwards; that is, from right to left. According to tbe ancient chronicles 
the ogharns were introduced into Ireland by the Tuatha-de-dananns many 
centuries before the Christian era, and they certainly date back to a time when the 
inhabitants were heathens. These characters are in all probability of an age 
anterior to that of the Homans; for we can hardly conceive that they should have 


. Ravenstein," On thf' Ce1tie Laq,ua
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t Brian () Looney, .. On AIlf'ient Historic Tales of UIl'Irish L.mgnagl'," P,"O<'æd'''gs of the Royal 
Irish _lcadnu!I, VI'N'IIlber. 18ï5. 
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been invented after the much r;impler Latin alphahet had hecome known.- But 
howewr this may be, it can hardly be doubted that most of the stones with o
ham 
in"criptions were raised between the fifth and eighth centuries of our em, for they 
bear Christian emblems. As to the relationship supposed to exist between the 
oghams and the :-)candinavian runes, the learned have not yet arrived at an 
agreemen t. 
Ancient stone monuments, which were formerly for the most part attributed to 
the Danes, abound in Ireland, uml this applies more especially to 1"(/th.s, or 
sepulchral mounds. There are districts in which every hill-top is crowned with a 
rath. The sixty-seven st('lles of Haphre, in Donegal, form an old temple similar to 
Stonehenge; the extensive entrenchments of Grianan, near Londonderry, cover a 
whole hill. Elsewhere we meet with cromlechs rising above the heather. But 
the most remarkahle, and at the :same time most mysterious, monuments of ancient 
Ireland are the round towers scattered o\er the whole island. Uf ancient struc- 
tures of this kind eighty-three have been discovered, whilst in 
cotlaJld, "here 
similar towers were probaLly l'onstructed by men of the .,:ame race, there are but 
two, and in the wbole remainder of Europe none at all. The round towers of 
Ireland bear some resemblance to minarets. Smeral of them are built of 
unhewn rock.,:, not touched by iron implements; others are of hewn stone. 
)Iost of them rise singly. Their height \ aries between ïO and 12R feet, with a 
diameter of 10 to 16 feet. and the walls decrease in thickness \\ ith the height. 
Excepting four instances, the opening"' which give access to the interior are at a 
considerable elevation above the ground. t 
\.s in the case of the 1//(1"(/!!ne of 
Surdinia, these towers have been ascribed to the most di\ erse peoples, and whilst 
there are some who look upon them as the work of Phmnicians or CarthaginianB, 
others prefer the claims of fire-\\orshippers, Greeks, or Danes. History is silent 
as to their origin, but it is certain that the Danes Were not the architects, for they 
raised no such monuments in their Scandinavian homes, and we can hardly 
conceive their doing so in foreign lands which they were about to eoloni,.e. 
These round towers were most likely the spontaneous product of Irish archi- 
tects, and were probaLly built between the ninth and twelfth centuries, some 
as belfries and watch-to" ers, others as appendages to religious edifices. It 
is true that none of the ancient ecclesia"tical documents refer to them,::: unless, 
indeed, they are rlocle((('n. ç , or stepples. as )I r. Petrie supposes. The towers of 
Kilkennyand se\"eral others Rt:md on the site of Christmn churchyards, which 
can only have been opened after the arrival of :-\t. Patrick, for all the dead lie 
stretched out from east to west.
 But whatever may have been the origin of 
these towers, there can be 110 doubt that the clergy held possession of them during 
the )Iiddle Ages, for churches and chapels have been raised in their vicinity. At 
the pre:,ent day Irish patriots look upon these round towers as the great national 
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monuments of the country, and when they sought to render exceptional honour to 
their champion O'Connell, they raised one of these minarets over his grave in the 
cemetery of Dublin. 
In many respects the Middle Ages, and even prehistoric times, continued long-er 
in Ireland than in Great Britain.'" Lake dwellings, such as are now being explored 
with so much curio!'ity in the lakes of the Alps, existed until quite recently 
in the vast lowland region of Ireland. 'rhe nature of the soil was f3vourable to 
their existence. After the great forests had been destroyed, an ishnd, surrounded 
by deep water, afforded, in fact, the most secure retreat. Sevcral cJ"(/nOflltes, 
or wooden forts placed upon piles or artificial islands, continued to be inhabited 
up to the beginning of the seventeenth century. The more remote a district, and 
the less intercourse it bad with strangers, the longer could ancient manners and 
customs survive in it. The island of Aran, which lies out of the world, from which 
it is defended by winds and waves, and abounds in cromlechs, raths, and barrows, 
was the" Sacred Island" of the Irish Celts, as the islands of Sein, ::\Iona, and Iona 
were sacred to the Britons of Armorica and Great Britain. I)till more remote are 
the islands of Inishkea, in the open Atlantic, off the coast of Mayo. Their inha- 
bitants, living far away from high-roads of commerce and ignored by their con- 
querors, were heathens in 1872, and probably are so still. 'Vhen the wind 
blows a tempest and renders fishing impossible, the islanders carry an idol, dressed 
in wool, along the strand, in the hope that he may calm the sea: their wishes are 
frequently fulfilled, when they respectfully restore their idol to its sanctuary. 
Seals are numerous along the coasts of Inishkea, but the inhabitants take care not 
to kill them, for they believe that the souls of their departed relatives reside in 
them.t Inish Torragh, or Tory Island, near the coast of Donegal, has no gods 
of its own, but it has a fisherman, elected by his three or four hundred companions, 
for its king, and this potentate has power to exile those amongst the islanders 
who refuse compliance with the ancient customs.::: Un Slie-.p Callan, an almost 
insulated mountain in the county of Clare, on the Bay of Liscanor, there stands an 
altar raised in honour of tbe sun-god, and up to the close of the last century pigs 
were sacrificed upon it, and flowers scattered over the turf around it.
 
In a few of the more remote di"tricts the aspect of the inhahitants is almost that 
of savage::;, their small eyes, low foreheads, and tangled hair giving them the 
appearance of Tatars. But as a rule the Irish are a fine race, notwithstanding the 
small turned-up nose, which at once enables us to pick out a son of Erin amongst 
a crowd of Englishmen.1I The natives of Joyce's Country, in Connemara, are of 
almost gigantic stature, with fine limbs and strong muscles. The men of Tipperary, 
though smaller, tire no less strong, and are distinguished fur their agility and 
grace. Comparati\e measurements made in the universities of the United Kingdom 


. O'Curr)," On the lIIanners and Customs of th!' Andent Irish." 
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prove that the young men of Trinity College, Dublin, do not yield in stature or 
strength to their rivals of Oxford, Camhridge, Glasgow, or Edinhurgh; nay, that 
they are even slightly their superiors. Even Englishmen · admit that most Irish- 
women who are able to lead a life of ease and nourish their heauty are of more dis- 
tinguished appearance than their own countrywomen; they are at the same time 
full of grace and open-hearted gaiety, and exhibit con sid era hie taste in their 
dress. There are few countries in Europe whose women possess so much true 
dignity. and self-respect. In many districts of Ireland even the peasant women, 
notwithstanding the arduous labour which has fallen to their lot, are indebted to 
their race for noble features and a proud carriage which would attract attention 
anywhere. 
It is wrong to judge all Irishmen from those amongst them who have been 
depraved hy years of oppression and hereditary poverty; to reproach them with 
their ohsequious language and the profuse flattery they lavish upon their 
superiors; or to subscribe the cruel saying that you need only" put an Irishman 
on a spit, and you will always find another Irishman to turn it." Even the 
poorest Irishmen, notwithstanding their abject condition, still reta.in excellent 
qualities. They love each other, assist one another in misfortune, and always keep 
the door of their cabin hospitably open. Little suffices for their wants, and they are 
gay even when deprived of all that renders life easy. The least benefit conferred 
upon them lives ever after in their memory. Though great braggarts and not 
very careful of the truth, owing to an exceSb of imagination, they are nevertheless 
sincere and ingenuous at IJottom, and religiously keep their word when once it has 
been pledged. They love fighting for fighting's sake. In many respects they have 
remained children, notwithstanding the hard experience of their lives. They are 
full of natural spirits, and subject to fits of transport; easily carried away by their 
imagination, and addicted to idle fancies. They lack a sense of order, and are not 
sufficiently persevering in their enterprises. Drunkenness is a vice no less geneml 
in Ireland than in England. Between 1R:39 and 1R-l.'j there existed a prol'pect of 
all Irishmen taking pledges of temperance and forswearing the use of usque- 
baugh. At the time when the fervour evoked through the preaching of Father 
)Iathew was at its height, about half the population of the country pledged itself 
to abstain from strong drinks. In a single day 1:3,000 persons turned teetotalers, 
and in several districts all puhlic-houses were closed. But in a poor country 
the temptation to drink is strong, and the pledges were soon forgotten. Drunken- 
ness received, indeed, a fresh impulsc from the great famine. In many localities 
the peri'ons charged with the distrihution of the charitable funds were at the same 
time dealers in spirits, and what they gave with one hand they took hack with 
the other. 
To Englishmen Irish "hulls" are oftcn a source of amusemcnt, but for all 
this, and notwithstanding their assumption of ingenuousness, Irishmen are, as a rule, 
very shrewd. They are cunning when in dread of violence, hut re.-pond frankly 
to kind words. Naturally intelligent and of ilHf11iring mind, they attend the 


· Thackeray, "Irish Sketch-Book:' 
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schools with diligence. Until recently there existed in Ireland, as in Greece, 
open-air or "hedge schools," in which the teacher, seated under a hedge, W3
 
surrounded by his studious pupils. This custom dated from a time anterior 
to lR:JO, up to which year all primary education, excepting that vouchsafed 
through the agency of the Established Church, was interdicted.'" The Irish are 
vehement in their language, ardent in attack, and smart in repartee. They 
excel in flights of fancy, and readilJ find a word to sum up a 8Ïtuation. 
They are, in fact, born orators, and a greater number of truly eloquent speakers 
have arisen amongst them than in England. Their writers posscss no less verve 
than their talkers, and the Irish newspapers are written with a persuasi, enesS 
which we look for in vain in the journals published on the other side of St. George's 
Channel. Bravery is a quality common to all Irishmen; they have suppli!:'d the 
armies of England with some of its most famous leaders, and from them its ranks 
are largely recruited. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries thou>'l.mds of 
Irishmen died tighting in French regiments, for they turned lovingly to France 
as to a country which professed the same religion, aud shared with them the hatred 
of England. The narrow hays on the south-western coasts were at that time the 
trysting-places wbere young Irishmen desirous of entering the service of France 
found vessels to curry them over the sea. 
For two hundred years the Irish have been a conquered people, and are so 
still. English rule, against which they bave struggled so long, still "eighs 
upon them, and Irish patriots have not ceased to claim "Home Rule" in one 
shape or another. The Isle of Erin is the only country in Europe which wholly 
escaped Roman conquests, and never I'mffered from the invasion of barbarians. 
The character of its civilisation was consequently more spontaneous, and although 
ardent patriots exaggerate its importance, it certainly did exercise an influence 
upon the development of Great Britain; and Ireland, far from having invari- 
ably been England's pupil, acted occasionally as her neighhour's instl'llf'tress. 
The conquest of Ireland by the Engli"h was virtually an irruption of barharians, 
which arrested the free flight of Irish genius; and in losing their independ- 
ence the inhabitants of Erin lost, at the same time, the prerogatives which that 
independence had conferred upon them. From that day Ireland ceased to play 
a part in European history. All civilÜ,ation vanished during the atrocious 
wars which devastated the soil of Ireland and destroyed the population of whole 
districts. Sir .Tohn Norris, one of the Engli"h leaders during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, killed all the inhabitants uf Rathlin Island, and the refugees 
who had fled to it for shelter, sparing neither women nor children, but driving 
all into the caverns, and killing them, af< he states in his official reports, "as 
if they had been seals or otters." t But the Irish avenged themselves in 
IIi-H, when they massacred at least 20,000 Englishmen and Scotchmen. For 
thii", however, Cromwell inflicted a terrible punishment upon them. "Teall 
know how he treated Drogheda, with what tranquillity of mind he cau..ed tire to 


· Sullivan. .. N e\\ Ireland." 
t FrolHlf'," The Lndi
h in Ireland." 
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be laid to the church of St. Peter, within which the defenders of the town had 
sought a refuge. Cromwell thought of "clling Ireland to the Jews, on their under- 
taking to pay an annual rent of 1:2,000,000. .. It is no felony to kill an Irishman" 
was a proyerb of that period. 
The greatest change introduced in Ireland by the English conquerors was 
that which revulutionised the tenure of lands. e p to the close of the sixteenth 
century there existed no indi, idual property in the soil. The land belonged to 
the /;epta, or clan, whose chieftain, elected for life, distributed it amongst the 
members of the community, as was done in Russia until the abolition of !'erfdom. 
There existed no large !'tolle buildings in the rural districts, and the agripultural 
nomads li'ed in miserable mud cabins, not superior to those of the present 
day. "'hen James I. succeeded to the English throne, he offered to convert ill to 
feudal landowners the chieftains whom he found in po
",ession, and few amongst 
them resisted this teml)ting offer. 
ubsequently many turned rebels or engaged 
in conspiracies, when the land was taken away from them, and handed over 
to Scotch and English immigrunts. The dispo!'ses!'ed septas, however, ne'"er 
forgot that allciently the soil was the common propprty of all; and eyen now, 
in many villages, the descendants of the old chieftains are treated with defer- 
ence, and entertained at the public expense, as if they were the elect of the 
people. 
Depri,-ed of their land, the Irish were at the same time persecuted on account 
of their religion. E, en after the law which compelled all Irishmen to live beyond 
the Shannon had become a dead letter, those amongst them who were Catholics 
\\ere denied the protection of the common law. For many years a premium was 
paid to anyone who turned Protestant, and the Protestant son of a Catholic 
father might at once enter into possession of his father's goods. though the latter 
was still living. The office of informer or "priest-hunter" became a profes- 
sion which led to honours and fortune. Up to 18:32 the Irish \\ere represented 
in Parliament exclu"ively by Prote<;tants, and quite recently they \\ere obliged to 
pay tithes to the Anglican Church, of which they were not members. The mas!'! 
of the Irish people are much attached to the Catholic priests, whom they look upon 
as the natural representatives of the national cau"e: they haye forgotten that 
it was Pope Adrian IV. who gave Ireland to the English, and that the priesthood 
at that time zealously supported the cause of the imaders. 
Poverty must naturally be ,ery great in a country like Ireland, where most of 
the soil is in the hand!' of great landowners; where industry, except in a few 
favoured districts, is hardly kno\\n; and where, during the eighteenth century, 
the deyelopment of ntrious manufactures was stifled in the bild throug-h the 
jealousy of avaricious Engli
h monopolists. Only in Ulster did the farmers 
enjoy !'ecurit)O of tenure, for the privileges granted them by James I. made them 
proprietors of aU the improvements they had effected on the land. As long as 
they paid their rent the landlord was not permitted to disturb them, unles,." 
indeed, he was prepared to compensate them for their impron>mellts. These 
privileges did not, however, extend to the other provinces. An absurd adherence 
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to ancient routine and a too minute subdivision of the soil caused the agricultural 
resources of the country to be wasted. In Donegal and other parts of Northern 
Ireland large farms used to be leased to a number of person.s, by whom they 
were subdivided according to the quality of the soil, a portion of each field 
being allotted to a separate tenant. 'Vhen the father died, his separate lots 
were again subdivided according to the number of his children, until only 
a crumb remained to each. This method of subdivision, known as "rundale" 
or " runrig," could not, however, be applied to anima!:;;, which each of the tenants 
was called upon to feed in turn. It is easily understood that the soil pro- 
duced but little under so pernicious a system, and notwith8tanding its natural 
fertility and abundant rains, Ireland was incapable of feeding all her children. 
Famine hecame permanent, and the animals hungered with their masters. 
Famines'" bave been of frequent occurrence in Ireland. The most terrible 
famine of the last century was that which occurred in 1739-40, but more terrible 
still was the great potato famine of 18--16-7, when over 1,000,000 persons 
perished, notwithstanding the LI0,OOO,OOO advanced by Parliament for its relief. 
The population became reduced by about 2,500,uOO, and out of tbe 1,180,40!J 
persons who emigrated to America, 25 per cent. are stated to have died within 
twelve months after leaving. The wages paid to agricultural labourers from 
the close of the :French wars up to the time of this dreadful visitation are 
variou1'<ly estimated by political economists at 3d. or 4d. daily, a sum still further 
reduced by periods of enforced idleness. About the middle of the century, 
when the purchasing power of money had already considerably fallen, Irish 
labourers earned between 2s. 6d. and 5s. a week!t And such a pittance was 
to suffice for the wants of a whole family. Need we wonder, after this, that 
the Irish peasantry were condemned to a potato diet? That tuber had been 
introduced into the island about the close of the sixteenth, or at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century.::: Ordinarily it yields an abundant crop, 
but for that very reason has proved au affliction tu the island, by rendering 
its inhabitants improvident. The cultivator trusted to his potatoes to supply the 
means of subsistence, and planted little else; and when disease struck his staple 
crop he was reduced to the necessity of eating bis pigs, and tbat last resource fail- 
ing, there remained nothing for him but to die. Shan Nan V ocht-" poor old 
woman" -is the name which Irishmen mournfully bestow upon their native 
country.
 
During the famine of the black '--17 the unfortunate people sought to 


. Years of famine in Ireland since thp birth of Christ :-10-15, 76; 192 (first notice of emigra- 
tion); 535-38; 66t; 669; 700; 759; 768; 772 (famine from drought); 824-5; 895-97 (invasion of 
locusts); 963-4 (parents BOld their ehildren); lOt7; 1116 (people eat each other); 1153; 1188; 1200; 
1209; 1227; 1262; 1271; 1295; 1302; 1314: 1316; 1317; 1332; 1339; 1410; H3:J; 1H7; H91; 
1497; 1522; 1565; 1586 (consequent on the wars; human ficsh mten); 1.58s-9 (human flesh eaten); 
1601-3 (cannibalism); 1650-51 (siegps of Limeri..k and (.ah\ay); Hi90: 1727-29; 1739-tO; 1765; 
1801: 1812; 1822; 1831; IM5 (!850,000 expcnùpd by Government in relief of sufferers); 11'!t6.7; 
1879. (Cornelius "Talford, "On the Famines of the "'orIù," Journal of tlte Slali.ticaISociety, 18ï!:i.) 
t Buckle, "lIiRtory of Civilisation in England." 
t Duff
rin," Irish Emigration, and the Tenure of LRnd in Ireland." 
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appease their hunger by eating fallen cattle and even grass. 
ome died quietly 
in their cabins; others, wandering aimlessly about, fell down by the roadside, 
never again to ri"e; even in the towns stan'iug men and women sank down 
exhausted, but the passers-by, accustomed to the sight, sought not to raise them 
up. They waited for the police to rpmove tIfe obstruction. In many districts the 
dead were no longer buried; it was deemc(l sufficient to pull their cahins down 
upon the corpses to serve as a sepulchral mound.. About 3,000,0 0 0, 01' nearly 
one-third of the entire population, appealed to public charity for assistancc; but 
what availed ordinary means of relief in so unparalleled a disaster? Entire 
districts, more especially in the west of the island, were almost desolated, 
and the population sank from nearly fI,OUU,OOO to 6,:")00,00U. The famine 
carried off many more victim" amongst f'eltic Catholics than amongst Anglicans 
and rreshyterians. most of whom are of 
cotch or English descent. These latter 
were rich enough to emigrate, t whilst at the same time the embroidery of muslin, 
carried on in mo,..t of the cabins of rlskr, the least Irish of the provinces of 
Ireland, saved the lives of many 01 the inhabitants.:;: 
In the course of last century only Protestant Irishmen emigrated to the 
'(Tnited :-;tates, whilst Catholics remained at home, and appeared to have almost 
taken root in their townships ; 
 but after the great famine, Irishmen, of whatever 
religion or race, readily found their way to a country which appeared to offer them 
better chances of sllcceeding in life than did their own. Encouraged by England, 
which thus got rid of a starving multitude, and by the L nited States, anxious to secure 
labourers to till their uncultivated fields, emigration soon assumed the dimensions 
of an exodus. In 1
ì1, notwithstanding the great mortality whieh afflicts the new 
arrivals during the early .rears of their residence, there already dwelt in the lJ nited 
States 1,8,-)0,000 natives of Ireland. At the present time the American citizens of 
Irish origin cannot he less than six or seven millions, and the enemies of England 
have often looked to this multitude when desirous of provoking a war between 
her and the 
\.merican Republic. The Irish Americans maintain relations with 
their fellow-eountrymen in the old country, even after they have become citizens 
of the United 
tates, and during the seventeen years which followed the great 
exodus they sent no less a sum than .;1;:1:3,000,000 in order to enable their relatives 
to join them in their new homes. 
Irishmen unable to emigrate can at least periodically migrate to the neighbour- 
ing island, where they assist in the harvest and other agricultural operations. 
During certain seasons of the year their help can hardly be dispensed with, and 


· 
ulIi,"an, "Xew Irpland." 
+ Decrease of the population of Ireland, 1834-1871 :- 
Total Population. 
183-1 7,95-1,100 
18-11 8.175,125 
1S61 5,798,967 
1871 5,412,377 


Catbobcs. 
6,436,060 
6,614,0('0 
4,505,16õ 
4, I 50,
67 


Anglican.. 
833,160 
874,000 
693,3õ 7 
667,998 
21'7 


Pre.bytenan.. 
643,058 
652,000 
523,291 
551;,238 
13.0 


Decrease per cent. since 1834. 


31.0 


38'6 
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the wages which they receive in England are at least double or treble those which 
they could earn in their own country. They are con"equently able to return to 
their families with a mode
t sum saved out of their earnings, after defraying the 
expense of twice cro,>sing the Channel. Most of these migrants annually flock to 
the same districts, and are employed by the same farmers. But the number of 
Irishmen who migrate with their families to England and Scotland, with a view 
to permanentl
' remaining there, is also large.. Indeed, the Irish element in the 
population of Great Britain is far more considerable than it appears to be from the 
census returns, which take note only of persolls horn in Ireland, and include the 
children of Irish parents born in England among the rest of the population. 
Every large town has its" Little Ireland "-always an inferior 'luarter, with 
wretched tenements and ill-kept streets. There poor Paddy, a hewer of wood and 
carrier of water, has established his new home. His services have become almost 
indispensable, for he is often the only lahourer who will consent to carry a burden 
or to dig. He might grow wealthy, if it were not for his improvidence, and 
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although he generally marries among his own kin, his presence must in the end 
displace the Ånglo-
axon f'lt'ment in our labouring class, which is almost daily 
sustaining lu,.,ses through emigration. 
Ireland itself has grO\\-n in wealth in the course of the last twenty years. 
:Many estatf'S of impoverished landowners have been thrown into the market 
through the operation of the Encumbered E;;tates Court, and purchased by wealthy 
tenant farmers or EnO"lish or Scotch colonists. And this new class of owners 
o 
generally resides upon the land, instead of 
pending its revenues at Dublin or 
abroad. Å further increase in the number of landowners has been brought about 
thrl1ugh the sale of a portion of the land formerly owned by the disestablished 


. Nati",s of Ireland re8idill
 in Great Britain:- 


England. 
Scotland . 
Ir..Jand . 


IB4I. 
292,93.1 
126,321 


1871. 
566,.540 
207,770 
1>,306,757 
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Irish Cb.urch. At the same time the number of vccupiers has grown l<:,",s, and the 
extent of their holdings more considerable, though even nvw the subdivision of 
the land, more et<pecially in Galway and )layo, is carried to 11 gl'eater length than 
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is compatible with goor1 and profitable farming.- By virtue of the famous Land 
· Xumber of holdingR in Ireland:- 
IIoldinJ!'S 
IlbO\e 1. hut not 
exceeding Ii to 15 15 to 30 30 Acres 
5 Acres. Acres. Arres. and O\-er. Tot&!. 
18H 3IO.-!:j6 2õ2,i99 79,3-12 48,625 691,:W2 
1851 81(083 l!H.8.H ItI,311 149,090 570,338 
18i9 6.;.269 162,233 136,6-19 161,749 52.;.900 
In the latter Yl'ar thl're "ere 50.140 holdingR of le
s than an acre, in addition to the abO\ e. The total 
number of" ol'cupicrs" "as only 528.275, for in m,m} ill
t,III
"S landholders oecup
 more than one farm. 
l2:3-E 
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Act of 1R70 tenants can no longer be evicterl unll'

 the lanrlowner is prepared to 
compew:mte them for an
' H improvements" they may have made. This rloes not, 
however, hold good in cases where tenants are unable or unwilling to pay the rent 
agreed upon, anrl the evictions recently enforced have led to a renewal of the land 
ag-itation, and to a demand for the abolition of landlords, and the creation of 
pea
ant proprietors, or at all event
 for fixity of tenure at a rent con
idered 
fair by the occupier. This agitation has unfortunately resulted in agrarian 
crimes and murders, which it had been hoped were things of the past in Ireland. 
Yet, comparing the Ireland of 18--11 with that of 18HO, the great progress in its 
agriculture is undcniable. Since 18.31 there has been a wonderful increase in 
the number of cattle and shepp,. and the supplies forthcoming for the English 
market are increasing with every year, whilst the sums received in return are 
divided amongst a smaller uumber of people. 'Ye are not, perhaps, wrong in 
as
uming that the average income of Ireland is now about double what it was in 
the middle of the century. Erin, in its economical conditions, is, in fact, rapidly 
being a
similated with Great Britain. 
In hoth islands, however, there are still thousands who depend upon charity 
for their means of subsistence. True, Irish towns in which the persons living in the 
workhouse are more num('rous than those who are called upon to maintain them are 
no longer to be found; nor, as was the case a generation ago, are there now parishe
 
where 4,000 inhabitants own hetween them only 10 mattresses and 8 paillasses. t 
Hunger typhus no longer decimates the population, even though the potatoe
 
should fail for a season; but the want of proper nourishment and the almost 
total disregard of sanitary laws nevertheless shorten the lives of entire popula- 
tions. ",rretched mud cabins, filled with the biting' sIlloke of peat, and inhabited 
by ten or twelve human beings, who sleep on the damp soil by the side of their 
pigs, are still numerous. Along many parts of the coast the inhabitants eat sea- 
weed, not by any means as a relish with their salad, as is done by the wealthy 
eitizens of Belfast, hut becau.,e their gardens and plots of arable land do 1Iot yield 
sufficient to satiRfy their wants. Through a strange irony of fate, the poorest 
Irish1llPn take Illost delight in dressing in swallow-tailed coats and breeches, and in 
wearing black hats. 'Yhole ship-loads of cast-off garments of this description are 
annually sent across the Channel. The clothing produced in the country itself 
is coarse, but exhibits in its cut a considerable degree of good taste. 


All the large towns of Ireland lie on the sea-coast. Situated near Englund 
and Scotland, and at the western extremity of Europe, Ireland failed to create a 
great capital in the interior of the island. TIer centres of civilisation naturally 


* Live stock: 


IIorse
 and ]I,[ 111..
 
Cattl.. 
::-;hepp 
Pigs. 
t ü('org(' Hill; ;\Ir. anù }hs. Hall, "Ireland;" 


1851. 1879. 
õ4
;,312 59ô,K!)U 
2_%i,461 4.0Gi,ïï8 
1,122,128 4,01;,903 
1,1184,85; 1,0ï:l,IS;; 
Amédée l'i..hot, " L'lrlanù.. ct Ie pays d('s Galles." 
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sprang up on tbat side of bel' seaboard wbicb pre
ented tbe greatest facilities for 
keeping up an intercourse with the commercial countries from wbich a double 
cbannel :separates bel'. In tbi8 feature of her political geograpby Ireland resemblcs 
Spain, but the causes wbich have bad tbe sallle effect in botb countries are 
different. In the Iberian peninsula tbe inbabitants princip!tlly crowd tbe sea- 
sbore because of the cold and sterility of the plateaux and mountains wbicb fill tbe 
interior of the country. In Ireland it is tbe necessity of commercial intercoursC' 
wbich accounts for the existence of hu
y 
eaplJrt towns, the vast bogs of the central 
plain, which were formerly hardly passable, contributing, no doubt, in a certain 
mcasure to thllt result. The most flourishing seaboard is naturally that which 
faces England, and here, right opposite to Liverpool and Holyhead, on a spot 
marked hy nature as the site for a great city, Dublin, the capital of the entire 
island, has ari1Sen. BeItilst, in the north, occupies relatively to 
cotland a similar 
position to that of Dublin; whilst the two towns of \\T exford and \Vaterford, 
opposite to tbe estuary of the Severn, share in the commerce with 
outhern 
England. Cork, with its admirablc harbour, has actually become the great 
Atlantic emporium of the i1S1ands. As to Limcrick, Galway, Sligo, and London- 
derry, in the west and north of Ireland, they have hardly more than a local 
importance as outlets for inland districts. 


TOPOGR-\PHY. 


LEI;\STER.-The provlIlce of Leillster occupies the south-eastern portion of 
Ireland. Presenting a wide gap in its coast mountains towards England, which 
opened a path into the great central plain, it was first to feel the heel of Korman 
and Saxon invaders. K early the whole of thi
 province is English now, not only 
in speech, but in a large measure also in blood. But the Irish tongue I'till lingers 
in the range of uplands which extends to the westward from the l\Iourne 
Mountains, and into which the natives of the soil were driven whcn the invadcrs 
appropriated and di\ided their lands. Another Irish-speaking district lies to the 
south-west, towards \Vaterford.- 
The metropolitan county of Deß!.L' occupies a narrow strip along the Irish 
Sea, which extends westward into the plains of :\Icath, but comprises on the south 
a portion of the Wicklow .:\fountains. :\Iount Kippure, on the southern border, 
rises to a height of 2,4ìa feet. The centre of the county is traversed by the 
Liffcy, which discharges itself into Dublin Bay. The land is fairly cultivated. 
Dub/ill, or Rall"!/h-rtflt-Eliat!t-PuiMluinlle, has not always becn the capital of 
Ireland. There was a time when the kings were cro\\ ned on the Hill of Tara, or 
Teamhair-that is, the" Great House "-2.) miles to thc westward, and antiquarians 
have there di1Scovered the relùains of a monument, from which was, perhaps, 
taken that 
tone of Fate (Sa.l'um Fatale) which, after having long been kept in the 
abbey of 
cone, has found a last re1Sting-place in "r estminster Ahlwy. ,rhen the 


· In 1851 52,868 persons in LciDster spoke Irish; iD 18ï1 oD1)' 14,388. 
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legitimate king sat down upon this stone, so says the legend, it resounded like the 
voice of thunder, but it gave forth no sound for a usurper: since the introduction 
of Christianity it has lost its virtue. But whatever may have been the dignities 
('onfened upon Tara, Dublin, or "Blackwater," was certainly superior to the 
little inland burgh as a place of commerce. For over two centuries Danes and 
N orthmen-good judges of maritime positions-di:sputed its pos"eHsion with the 
Irish. The Irish names of two suburbs of the town still recall the !Sites which in 
these early days were occupied by" black and white strangers;" that is, by North- 
men and Danes. In the beginning of the twelfth century Duhlin was finally wrested 
from the 
candinavians, only to fall soon afterwards into the hands of the English, 
to whom it has belonged ever since. According to the vicissitudes of politics, 
Dublin haR known its periods of prosperity and decay. Early in the seventeenth 
century it wa:s the second town of the British Islands-as populous, with its 300,000 
inhabitants, as were then Edinburgh and Bristol togetber. It. sustained a great 
loss in 1800, wben a separate l)arliament for Ireland cea"ed to exist, alid I'ub- 
sequcntly it suffered further injury through the misery entailed by the great 
famine and emigration. These losses, howcver, have since been more than made 
good. 
As an industrial city Dublin enjoys some reputation for its poplins-the manu- 
facture of which was introduced b
' the French-stout, whiskey, and a variety 
of other articleI'. 'Yithin the last fe\\ years a most active provision trade with 
England has sprung up. Dublin exports cattle, pigs, and various kinds of 
agricultural produce, and imports merchandise for it:s own use and that of a great 
part of Ireland. Hailways COil verge upon it like the ribs of a fan, besides which 
it is the tcrminus of the Grand Canal, which cuts the island in twain, and joins 
the Irish Hea to Galway Bay. Formerl
 the roadstead of Dublin, cJl.p""ed 
to easterly winds and cumhered with sand-banks, presented great difficlùties to 
. . 
large H'ssds, and the mouth of the Liffey formed only an inconveni('nt port, 
although docks had been excavated by it:s side. But the extension of the northern 
pier hab led to the partial disappearance of the obstructive sands, and vessels 
drawing 
;J feet of water cali now proceed to the quays of the town. Dublin, 
like other maritime cities, is indehted to the skill of engineers for two outlying- 
porb;. That of Kingstown, on the southern side of Dublin Bay, is conspicu()u
 
from afar through the abrupt face presented by the hill in its real', which has 
furnished th!' g-ranite for its piers. It is the station for the packet-boats, which 
twice daily carry mails and passengers to HolyhC'ad. The harbour of Howth, on 
the northern side of the hay, is frequented only hy fishing-boats. Constructed, 
it is said, to fa..ilitate the exportation of the granite quarried by a great 
lord, it is almost dry at low \\ ater, and, moreover, difficult of access. Dublin, 
with its outports, takes a prominent. place amongst the maritime cities of the 
]hitish lr:!lands, ranking- next to London, Liverpool, Newca
tle. Cardiff, Glasgow, 
and TIull. 
In shape the city resembles an oval, bisected by the Liffcy, and almost sur- 
rounded by canals. There are a few fine streets and opcn :squares, equal to any in 
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England, besides several remarkable buildings, for the most part grouped around 
thf' hillock upon which rises Duhlin Castle, the official residence of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Christ Church Cathedral, restored to the Roman Catholics, 
is the most ancient church of Dublin, having been founded in 1():38, and rebuilt at 
the f'ml of the twelfth and in the course of the fourteenth centuries. St. l'atrick's 
Cathedral, which has bel'n taken possession of by the. l'rotestants, is likewise a 
mediæml building, and stands by the side of the fountain from which St. Patriek 
baptized the heathen. Trinity College was founded in the sixteenth eentury as 
11 stronghold of Protestantism, but no longer enforces religious tests. It pO"
CSBes 
valuable natural-history collections, together with a library of over :!OO,OOO 
volumes, containing amongst other treasures the SCI/rl1l/8 JJJÔI', or monument of 
ancient wisdom, und various mediæ,-al manuscripts in Irish and Latin. Thf' 
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Exhibition Palace of I
Î:! has been transformed into a museum and place of 
amusement similar to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. There are also an 
Industrial Museum, a National Gallery, and other valuahle collections 
helonging to learned societies. Conspicuous amongst the buildings on the 
northern bank of the river are the" Four Courts" rising into a lofty dome, anel 
the Custom House. Among- charita hIe institutions may be mentioned the Ro)'al 
Hospital for !'.oldiers, in the suburb of Xew Kilmainham, the Blue Coat School, 
and I-Iteevens's Hospital. PrmIJl'o;"(', Ratll1J/;II(,.
, amI Bathgal', with ]JOIIII!/hrook, 
in other times famous for its fairs, are suhllrbs of Dublin. Swift, Richard Steele, 
Shf'ridan, Tom )foore, and the Duke of '\Ydlington "ere born at Dublin, and 
monuments have been raised in honour of them and other Irish worthies. 
The em-irons of the g-reat city abound in pleasant walks. Pnænix Park, which 
includes a zoological garden, covers an arm of l,Î,jO a<'Tes. It is finely timbered, 
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and bounrling cleer are plentiful within it. The fine botanical gardens at Glasne-I:Ìn, 
north from the city, are the property of the Royal 
ociety. On the northern side 
of Dublin Bay is Clol/tm:l: famous as the scene of Brian Boroimhe's victory over 
t he Danes, with an old N orman stronghold. Farther in the same direction the 
entrance to the bay is guarded by the rocky peninsula of HOlctlt (563 feet), with 
shaded woods, the ruins of an abbey overhanging the sea, and a magnificent view over 
the ba
'. The people of Dublin often liken their bay to that of Naples, although 
there is no Yesuvius screened by a Somma, and encircled with white and pink 
villas, and the sky above is rarely as bright as that of the l\Iediterranean. 
I )pposite IIowth we perceive I1illg.
tOU-lI, with its harbour covering 230 acres, and 
virtually a suburb of Dublin. B/af'k/"nf'k, a famous hathing-place, adjoins it on the 
left; Da/!.'f y, an important seaport bl'fore Kingstown usurped its place, lies to 
the south; and Ki11illfY, with its mountain of granite, upon whose sides quarrymen 
"warm like ants, is beyond. 
To the north of IIowth are the fishing ,illages of Malahide, Rush, and Skf'rrin;. 
Ba1bnggall, with a small port, is noted for its stoeking manufacture. LIlSk, Su-o/"ds, 
and C/0I/da1kin, all within a few miles from the coast, can still boast the possession 
of round towers; whil"t Fing/as, to the north of Dublin, and Lucall, on the Liffey, 
have mineral springs. 
The county of LOlTTIl includes the hilly peninsula between Carlingforcl Lough 
and Dundalk Bay (1,9.j.j feet), and the low-lying maritime region which extends 
thence to the river Boyne. That river is born in the Bog of Allen, and only washes 
one large town on its way to the sea, namely, the ancient city of Droghfda, 
4 miles ahove its mouth. The town is for the most part seated upon the lofty 
northern bank of the river, here spanned by a railway viaduct H-! feet in height. 
I ts docks are accessible to vessels of 300 tons burùen, and there are a large cotton- 
mill, fla
-mins, and other industrial establishments. The battle of the Boyne, 
which cost the Stuarts a throne, was fought in the immediate vicinity in 16!JO. 
A little above the field of battle, near the river, are curious prehistoric rcmains, 
including the sC'pulchral tumulus of Xew ({range, which Llhuyd, the antiquarian, 
laid open in IGH9. Tfrmollffrkill is now a fi.lVourite watering-place, but waa formerly 
the residence of the Archbishop of Armagh. IJullda1k, on a flat site at the head 
of a wide bay and the mouth of Castleton River, with a port accessible to vessels 
drawing 16 feet of water, is an ancient city, where Edward Bruce was crowned 
King of Ireland, and near which he was defeated and killed by the English 
(1:318\. Dundalk distils whiskey, brews beer, spins flax, grinds corn, and makes 
pins, but its commerce is inferior to that of Drogheda. Louth, to the south-west 
of it, which gave its name to the county. is a decayed village. A1"(!fe and ('ollotJ 
are market towns in the interior of the county. Ca/"1il/gfn/"d, on the lough of the 
same name, has oyster hle'ds, and grows in favour as a watering place. 
:MEATH forms part of the central plain, with a few de1:JChed groups of hills. 
It is drained by the river Boyne and its tributary, the Blackwater. At the 
confluence of the two rivers stands Namll, the most pop
lous town of the county, 
and an episcopal city, with a Catholic college. Tnm and ('10Ila/"d, an old episcopal 
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see, are higher up, on the Boyne; Slane, a poor village, with the rums of a 
castle and a monastery, is below. Half-way between Xavan and Trim are the 
beautiful ruins of Bective Abbey. Ite1l8, a flourisbing market town on tbe Black- 
water, bas a round tower on Lloyd Hill (-!:!2 feet). In tbe southern part of the 
county are tbe Hill of Tara (
ee p. 411) and the decayed town of DUlIslwughlill. 
'\YFSnlE-\TH, like its neighbour, lies within the centml plain, and its detached 
heights attain no considerable elevation. Its main portion drains into the Shannon, 
which forms the western boundary. There are numerous lakes scattered all oyer 
tbe county. .J[1I11illyal', the county town, on the Royal Canal, and in tbe vicinity 
of a cluster of lakes ricb in trout, bas fairs for borse,. and cattle, and much trade 
in agricultural products. At/dolle. seated astride the river Shannon, Ileal' 
wbere it issues from Lough Ree. spanned by a railway viaduct and a fine stone 
bridge. is a place of considerable strategical importance. for it guards the passage 
from Leinster into Connaught. Its castle i" old and strong. and beside it stand 
barracks for a large garrison. As is often the case in Ireland, there are a clean 
"new town," inhabited by men of 
axon race, and a wretcbed "Irish town." 
Allbu/"I/, or ratber LisllOY, which uliver Goldsmith describes in his "Deserted 
Yillage," is in the neighbourhood. The only other places of nute in the county 
are JIoate-a- Grmogue, on the ",ùuthern border, and lLillH'ggall, on the Brosna. 
\\ hich issues Ùom Lough Ennell. 
The county of LOXGFORD lies almost wholly witbin the ba"in of tbe 
hanllon, 
which wasbes its western marg-in; but its northern portion. where Lougb Gowna 
covers a large area, drains into tbe Erne. LOllg/,ml. on a bra neb of the Royal 
Ümal, is tbe seat of a Catbolic hishop. X ear it are .Ardaflll, a poor' illage, after 
which one of the dioceses of Ireland is named, and E,lYf lrort".
/O/("II, a pretty 
,iIlage in a flat country. the birthplace of )Iaria Edgeworth. BallymnllOl/ is a 
market town on the Inny, which flows througb the soutbern part of the county. 
G/"((I/a,.d, on the water-parting between Inny and Erne, bas a smull lmen trade. 
Kl:xn's Cor:X1Y, and its neighbour Queen's County, were named in 11Onour of 
Philip II., of ....p.tin. and his consort Queen :\Iary, during whose reign they 
were first formerl. The bulk of King's County consists of a plain descending 
towards the 
hannon and Liffey, dotted over witb a few hills, including the 
Croghan (ifî1 feet), and culminating towards the soutb in tbe Slieve moorn. 
The Grand Canal intersects the county from east to west. Tullamorc, on a river 
fl_wing to th:"\ Shannon, Philip"
tOll"ll, and Ed('Julerr!l all lie on the Grand Canal, 
and on the nortbern margin of tbe Bog of .\.lIell, large portions of which haye 
been drained_ On the Shannon are SlUlIl/lOII Bridge, with an old fort; 
Shall/Ion lI((rhour, at the mouth of the Grand Canal. with marble quarries; 
and Bwwgher. .Above f-hannon Bridge are the ruins of tbe seven cburches of 
Clol/lIwl'I/OI:çe. p((/"801/"
tOIl'/I, on tbe Birr, a small tributary of the 
hannon, is 
perhaps the prettiest town m the county. Near it lies Castle Birr, witb Lord 
Rosse'!, famous telescope. 
QrEF.
'=' Cot "\TY lies on the southern slope of the Slieve Bloom, and 
along tbe L'pper Barrow (which rises in it) and the .xore. J/m"!IVOrougll, the 
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county town, stands on the river Triogue, which IS tributary to the Barrow. 
l' ear it i" the rock of Dun-a-mase, with remains of the stronghold of the Kings of 
Leinster. Porfarlil/gtol/, on the Barrow, was originally founded with the aid of 
French and German Protestants. MOUI/tlllcllick, at the foot of the 
lieve Bloom, 
has a cloth-mill and a foundry. .LlIoUlItratll, only founded in the seventeenth 
century, is the principal town in the valley of the 
orp. It manufactures a little 
cloth. Other l)laces on the Nore are Borris-ill-OS80/'Y, anciently the seat of a 
bishop, AMp!tle;x, DII/'/'Oll', and Ballinakill. 
The county of Kn.nARE forms part of the central plain, and is drained by the 
rivers Liffey and Barrow. The Bog of Allen occupies a considerable area in the 
north, but much of it has been drained and brought under cultivation. In its 
mi(1:;t rises the TIill of Allen, according to the Irish tradition Ossian's real 
home. The village of Ma!tl/ooth, with St. Patrick's College, founded in 1 ìÐ.j for 
the educatiun of the Catholic clergy of Ireland, and Carton Castle, the sumptnous 
seat of the Duke of Leinster, lies near the northern boundary of the county, on 
the Royal Canal. Ascending t.he LiHey, we successively pass Celbrtdgc, N((((.
, 
J.Yclcb/'id[Jp, and Iíilcullen, enclosed by a ring-shaped rampart.. 
aas, one of the 
ancient capitals of Leinster, has a rath in it;, centre upon whICh the Parliament 
of the kingdom used to deliberate. 
ewbridge has the ruins of an abbey and 
eavalry barracks. The Curragh of Kildare, a famous sheep-w'Jlk and raceconr"e, 
4,RjH acres in extent, lies to the west of it, il1 the direction of the ancient city of 
Hilda/'c, whilom" renowned for its saints," as is attestcd by the ruins of a cathedral 
and a fine round tower, but now a poor village. In IH04 the F mted Irishmen 
mustered their forces, to the number of 3U,000 men, upon the Curragh, which is 
now the site of a standing military '.Jamp. 
On the Barrow are 
lIol/m;fereml/, with the ruins of an abbey, and Atlty, a 
flourishing market town, with a cloth fa
tory. Ballyto/'c, in a side valley of the 
Darrow, used fonnerly to be inhabited by Quakers. 
The county of '\V II"KLOW, with its range of bold mountains culminating in 
Lugnaquilla, differs altogether from the flat and uniform stretches in the interior 
of the island. No valleys of Ireland are more deservedly frequented by tourists 
than those of the Dargle, Vartry, and .A voca, which rise in these mountains, and 
at whose mouths are seated the three principal towns of the county. Emy, at the 
mouth of the Dargle, is a favourite watering-place. Tr7cklo/l", at, the mouth of the 
Vartry, has an indifferent harbour. Copper .and lead are mined in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ar/dolc, at the mouth of the ÂV0ca, consists of a fine upper town 
and a poor "Fishery." The harbour is closed by a bar. Herring and oyster 
fi
hing and mining are the principal occupations. Tourists make this town 
their head-quarters when desirous of exploring the scenery of "sweet" _\voca, 
ascending which they visit successively the copper mines; the ":Meeting 
of the 'V ater
" under Castle Howard; R,tf//(lrutIl, formerly noted for flannels; 
the ruins of Castle Kevin and the seven churches; Anl/amoc; and Lough 
Dan. On the western slope of the mountains are Baltil/gla.
, Til/a/leZy, and 
Shillclagh. 
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The county of ,V EXFORII form
 the south-easternmost corner of Ireland. 
The coast, iiil for the most part Low. The interior consists of an upland. upon 
wbich rise isolatpd bills, The river Slaney tra\"erses the centre of tbe county. 
whilst the Barrow bounds it on thp wpst. 1Ve.dord, at the mouth of the Slaney, 
is seated on a magnificent bay, and carrie!'! on a considerable trade, notwitbstanding 
tbat its harbour is closed bv a bar admitting" no vessel O\"er 20U tons burden. 
. ' 
It was here that tbe English first secured a footing upon Iri,.,h soil, and ('uncluded 
their first treaty, in 1169. The square keep of Carrick Castle, built about that 
time, still rpmains. El/lti.
('()d".1/, at the bead of the navigation of tbp Slaney, is 
built on the side of a steep bill. A little cloth is manutiLCturcd, besides which 
tbere are brpweries, distilleries, and flour-mills. Hig-her up in the valley are the 
mineral springs of .J.Y('/{"IOIl'1l Barry. In the north-ea:-tern part of tbe county are 
GoriOItI/, a fishing village, and GO/'C!I, an inland market town. Hanno\\' Bay, 
on the ,.,unth coast, is said to mark the site of a flourishing town, which was 
swallowed up by the sea. There are ruins of ecclesiastical buildings at its head; 
whilst Fdl/({rd, a poor fishing village near its mouth, boa"ts the ruins of a Tintern 
Abbey, founded in 12UO, and named after the famous abhey in 'Vales. from which 
it was peopled. The principal town on the Barrow is _Nut' R088, which ves"cls of 
80U tons burden can reach with the tide. There are distilleriel:! and flour-mills. 
It was near this place that, during the rebellion of lì!J8, an undisciplined crowd 
of 20,000 Irishmen was routed by a handful of Ellgli"b troops. The atrocities 
cOUlmitted during this rebellion by the peasantry in the county of "T ex ford defy 
de,..cription. DI/ilcallllon, a fishing village on the eastern side of \\T aterford 
RarlJour, is defended hy a fort. 
Tlw county of C \RLOW is for the most part a fertile plain, shut in between 
t.he bills of 'Yicklow and Kilkellny, and drained by the rivers Barrow and 
laney. 
Car/oil', on tbe former of these rivers, is a handsome town, witb a Cutho1ic 
cathedral and college, H((fll/al>;tow/l is lower down on the same river. Lei!Jlllin- 
úrÙlyr, with the ruins of lllaekrock Ca"tle, and OM Ll'lyltlill, with a cathe- 
dral of tbe twelfth century, are in its npigbbourhood. Tllllo(f is the princi- 
pal town on the L"pper Slaney, wbich lo\\er down flows past Enniscortby and 
"T exford. 
The county of KILKEXr;y lil'S to the west of the Barrow. The Xore traverse!:! 
its centre, and tbe SuiI' bounds it in the south. The f'urface is mostly hilly, 
but there occur also extensive plains. ill the midst of one of which, on the 
banks of the Xore, stands the county town of Kilh'elll/,II. On a rock in its centre 
rises a ('astle built in tbe twelfth century, and now the residence of the :\Iarquis 
of Ormunde. Course woollen stuff.-; are manufactured, but tbe Kilkenny of to-day 
is only a shadow of it" former self, as is attested by its numerous ruins. TltOlI/a8- 
tOItJ/, also on the Xore, i
 the birthplace of :Father :\Iathew. Near it arc the ruins 
of Jerpoint Abbey. Coal is worked ill th(> northern part of the county. near 
CaoSt/eeom/'/'. In the valley of the King's HiveI' lie Kell>;, founded by a follower 
of Strongbow, but now a wretched village, and Gallan. JOhu8toll'n and U/'linrl- 
ford lie to the north-west. 
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ULSTER.-Lbter consists of the counties of North-western Ireland, and is more 
densely peopled than any other portiun of the island. This population, however, is 
crowded into the large towns in the east, where Scotch settlers introduced the 
linen industry. The west of the province is wholly pastoral a.nd agricultural, 
and Irish is still spoken or understood there by many peuple. In 1871, out of 
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84,!)
:3 persons w
o spoke Irish throughout the province, Î7,Î
8 resided in the 
counties of Donegal, Tyrone, and )fonaghan. 
Dowx is a maritime connty, extending from Carlingford to Belfast I,ough. 
The Mourne 
rountains and other harren bills occupy a considerable area, but the 
county consists for the most part of fertile hills sloping down inland towards 
Lough Xeagh. The linpll trade is the principal resource of the inhabitants. 
NI>wJ".II. at the northern extremity of Carlingford Lough, and on the 
ewry 
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River, bas been raised solely througb its industry to tbe eminent position it holds 
among the maritime towns of Ireland; for its harbour does not give access to large 
vessels, "hich stop at ITT(/I"J"enpoil/t, romantically seated OIl tbe northern bank of 
tbe lough. Below the latter, and rigbt at the foot of the )Iourne l\lountains, is 


Fig. 205.-STRAsm'mw LOt GR. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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frNor, a watering-place, whosc popularity i!', howe\-er, eclipsed by that of 
JYel/"enstle, on Dundrum Bay. The narrow entrance to Strangford Lough is 
}ruarded by tbe fisbing villages of Sfml/!I.!c)J"(1 and PorlnferJ'Y. The lough, huwever, 
is not mucb frequented by shipping. DOIl"J/prdrick, tbe county tOWII, near its 
soutb-western side, notwithstanding its Englisb, Scotch, and Irish quarters, is not a 
place of much industry, whilst tbe large manufacturing town of Nelctowllnrds, finel
' 
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seated at its northern extremity, prefers to export its produce through the neigh- 
bouring DOllaglwdl'l', which has the advantage of lying on the open sea. ComlJ('I', 
on the north-western side of the lough, is only a small place with a little linen trade, 
like all the other towns of the county. Bangor and JlolYlt"Ood are pleasant watering- 
places on the Belfast Lough. 
Blll/brit/ye, on the river Bann, which flows to Lough X eagh, is the centre of 
the inland portion of the county. It is built on the steep decli\ity of a hill, with 
footpaths often raised 2.3 feet above the pavemC'nt. Here and at Gilford, Droll/ore, 
and Jli/l.
boro/(gll the manufwture of linen is the staple trade. Near Hilfonl is 
Tanderagee Castle, the seat of the Duke of Manchestcr, whilst Dromore was 
formerly the residence of a bishop. 
The county of .A:\'TRD[ forms the north-eaíitern extremity of [reland, and 
consists of a volcanic table-land, forming bold cliffs along thc coast, and sinking 
down inland toward the plain bordering upon Lough Neagh and the river Dann. 
It is the centre of the Irish linen industry. 
Be(/i/st, its capital, is the chief city of Ireland for its indm;try, though not the 
first ill population. III IIil2 the land upon which this flourishing city has arisen 
was gi\"en by James I. to one of his favourites, whose descendant, the )[arquis of 
Donegal, still owns the whole of it, with its palatial warehouses, fiLCtories, and 
suburbs. Belfast, of all Irish towns, increases most rapidly in population. .About 
the middle of the sC\-enteenth century it only had 7,000 inhabitants; in IS:!l, 
3ï,000 ; and at present about six times that number. Its shipping has increased 
cven at a more rapid rate, and Belfast is now abreast of Dublin, if not in advance 
of it. As the narrow river Lagan affurded Imt scant "heIter for shipping, 
docks have btc'en constructed, and a cut \VilS formed in 1840 through sands 
cumbering' the lough, by which means vessels dl'll\\ing from Hì to 20 feet of water 
can now come up to the town with t,he tide. Most of the trade of the port is carried 
on in steamers. 
It is the linen trade, very uncient in the ('ounh'}, but much den-loped J..v 
J.<
lemish and J.<'rench immigrants, which has made Belfast a prosperous city, and of 
all its factories those devoted to the spinning and wea\ ing of flax are still the 
most illiportant. A 
ocidy for the Promotion and Improvement of the Growth 
of Flax in Ireland has its seat in Belfast, and to its beneficial action mu"t be 
ascribed the fact that most of the raw material consumed in its factories lS g-rown 
in the country of which it is the industrial centre. In addition to flax-mills, there 
are cotton fa dories, foundries, machine shops, and large establishments in which the 
fancy boxes intended to hoM Irish lace and other delicate textiles are made. 
Belfast-, at the same time, can boast important institutions for the education of the 
people. It has its )[useum and Botanical Garden, its non-sectarian Queen's 
Colleges, and colleg-es of the Presbyterian and :Methodist communities. Yet, 
notwith:"tanding the>.e educational ageucies, there is no town in Ireland where 
"a
sault and battery" is a more frequent offeuce, and the anniversary of the hattle 
of the Boyne rarely passes withuut opposing mobs of Orangemen and Catholic 
Home Rulers coming to blows. 
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The merchants of Belfast have studded the surrounding heights with \ illas, 
and several villages, such as Legol/ief, have become suburbs of the ever-spreading 
city. Others, as Liðvl/l"JI, on the Lagan, and lJ[oira, are industrial dl'pend- 
cncies. Ca,./"i('
'kl"gl/.
, on the northern shore of the lough, io; the ancient capital 
of the :mrrounding country. amI in early days its picturesque castle was one of the 
principal strongholds of Irdan<l. At its foot \\-illiam III. embarked when about 
to rout the army of his fdther-in-Iaw; and subsequeutly, in r;-.'j!I, Thurot, the 
Frenchman, held possession of it for three days. Carrick fergus, in addition tu 
its linen trade, pussesses a re",ource in the salt mines near it. Lamf', at the 
Illout'l} of a small lough to the north of that of Belfast, is an outpurt of the 


Fig. 206.-BEUA'T LULGH. 
Scale 1 : 172,000. 
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great city of Ur"ter. Along the coast are the fishing and watering places 
of Gfl'lW/"III, CIf.
ffU/{"/JI, and BafZI/l"a.stlf. If the latter ha" not grown into a large 
manufacturing town, it is not the fault of its late 0\\ ill'r, who founded glass 
houses, tanneries, and brc\\eries, built a quay, erected four churches, and endo\\ed 
spveral charities. Xear the town are curious coal-pits, now abandoned, and off' it, 
at a distance of!) miles, lies Rathlin Io;land. Bl/sloJ/ifloS, an old town where :-opades 
and hm's are made, lies about a mile up the riH'r Bush, to the \\e"t of the Giants' 
Causeway (see p. ;
,";-1). On the coast Dunluee Ca"tle rises un an almost insulated 
cliff. Port,.llslt, OIl the Ilort,h-western border of the county, is the port of the 
manufacturing town of Cv/erail/e, which stands -! miles abuyc the mouth of the lhulll, 
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spanned by a bridge 288 feet in length. Coleraine belongs to the county of 
Londonderry . 
Ballf/lllO/W!1 is the most important town of Antrim in the valley uf the Bann, 
but lags far behind BflIZ'/ltlnw, on a small tributary of the )Iain, which takes 
its course direct into Lough N eugh, entering it near the old county town of 
Antrim. Dallymena is one of the most impurtant flax and linen markets in 
Ireland. 
 ear it is Gmcellill, a )Iora vian settlement founded in 1765. .Antrim, 
on the other hand, is a place of little note, except for its castle, its round tower, 


Fig. 207.-Lunm FUYLE. 
Scale 1 : 350,000. 
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and the rUlliS of Shane's Castle, picturesquely seated on the shore of the 
lake. 
The county of Lo'\vo:-;nERRv occupies only a narrow seaboard between the 
river Bann and Lough Fo
 Ie, but expands in the south, where it Rtretches as far 
as Lough N eagh. The greater portion of its area is covered with moorland hills, 
but fertile tracts extend along the valleys and the coast. Lom{onnel'l'!/, the county 
town, on the river Foyle, is one of the most picturesque p13ces in Ireland, still 
surrounded by its ancient wans, which endlJRe a hill upon whose summit 
tands thc 
cathedral. Formerly plain Derry, t,he city took its pre
('nt name when .James I. 
prescnted it, together with the surrounding country, to the twelve great livery 
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companies of London, to whom it still belongs. A Doric column commemorates 
the glorious siege of 1689. A few miles to the westward of Londonderry, 
already beyond the borders of the county, are the Gr;allan of Aileach, remarkable 
as a specimen of the fortifications erected by the ancient Irish. Un the western 
shore of Lough Foyle are ]Jvl"Îllf', a rising watering-place, aud Greel/ca.stle, where 
the outward-bound American mail-packets call tor telegrams. The railway whicb 
skirts the eastern shore of the lougb runs for a considerable distance along an 
embankment raised upon land formerly flooded by the "eu, but now drained and 
brougbt under cultivation. .1V('/rfolfn Limamd!/ and DUI/[;iren are on the Roe, 
whicb descends from the Sperrin :\Iountains and flows into Lougb Foyle. Colemil/e, 
on t.he Lower Bann, bas already been referred to. It bas for its outport.s Port- 
I:Jtf'lmrt and Portl"l/sh. IIigher up on tbe Bann is Iíilrta, and near Lougb 
Keagh .JIag/le/'(/felt. All tbese towns of Londonderry largely depend for tbeir 
existcnce upon the linen industry. 
T\ROXE is an inland county, stretching from the Donegal .:\Iouutains to 
Lough Xeagh and its tributary, tbe Blackwater. 1t is traversed by the Foyle, 
or 1St rule, and for tbe must part covered with bills, except in tbe east, wbere 
an extensive plain of conside.ral,le fertility lies along tbe shore of Lough 
Koagh. Onwflh, tbe county town, stands on the river Strule (the L'pper Foyle) 
in a fertile district, and carries on trade in corn and linen. l'tT'ClI'tOl/'J/ S{pll'arl, at 
the bead of tbe navigation of tbe river, is a small manufacturing village; whilst 
81/'(/1)(/l/e, tbe most populous town of the county, Owes its prosperity entirely 
to the linen trade. In the plain hordering upon Lough Keagh are C'OO/.:stOlI"/l, 
with flax-mills; Ste/l'artstOlcn, with limestone quarries; and DUI/gal/J/on, with 
collieries at Coal Island. Clogh('l', an episcopal village, and A/({fl/l/(/c1oy are on the 
Blackwater. 
The county of AR'I -\GU slopes from the barren mountains near tbe coast to 
tbe fertile plain at tbe head of Lough Neagb. Armaf/h. the seat of the Protestant 
primate of all Ireland and of a Catholic bishop, is one of the most celebrated 
and beautiful cities in tbe country It is built on a hill, and its ancicnt catbedral, 
founded by St. Patrick, looks clown upon the amphitbeatre formed hy its 
marble houses. Near it is a fìtmous ohservat.ory, founded in liR9 by Primate 
Robinson. Ke(/(!y, tu the south of Armagh, is a small manufacturing town. 
Porlm/uwn, on tbe rpper Dann, is favourably situated for commerce, as a canal 
connects it wit.h 
ewry, and through tbe nann and Lough Xeagh with Ennis- 
killen. Lllrgall, to the ea
t of tbe Bann, is tbe principal seat of tbe linen trade 
in the county. 
The county of 1\lm,.-\GH-\:S is intersected in its centre by a vale, through 
which pu!'ses the Ulst.er Canal, and which the Inny drains into the Erne, 
and the Blackwater into Lough N eagh. Lofty hills, culminating in Slieve 
Beagh (1 ,
.j8 feet), bound t,his vale in the north, and a somewhat lower range 
separates it from the maritime plain of Loutb. ...lIollag/mll, in tbe centre of 
this vale, has a little trade in flax and corn, whilst Cloll/'s, on the Inny, is 
interesting on account of its monastic ruins, supposed to date back to tbe fifth 
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century. EI//!lm1e and Glasl$lol/{/lt are unimportant places in the north-we
tern 
part of the vale. En/ll/bal/ is the principal town in the soutbern hills, wbile 
Ga.
tleMrr!ll/('ll and Crrrrickl//((('/,ol5s are more important. towns on tbe margin of tbe 
maritime plain, the one near a lake at the head of the Fane, the other on the Glyde. 
The county of C-\LDI extends along both sides of the L'pper Erne, which rises 
in Lough Gowna (214 feet) on its southern border, traverses Lough Oughter in 
its centre, and hefore leaving it enters the Upper Lough Erne. This river sepa- 
rates the county into two hilly portions, of which that in the west is the loftier 
and less hospitable. 'Vitbin the latter rises the Owenmore, the head-stremn of 
the 
hannon. Grr/"(lIt, tbe seat of rival bishops, lies in a fertile plain, and with 
Beltu/'bd, on the navigable Erne, and C'ootdtill, between the Annalee and a small 
lough, it is the only noteworthy place in tbe county. Iiilmore, a village to the 
suuth of Cavan, was anciently the seat of a bishop. Ballycoltltdl, in the western 
hills, is known for its romantic position. 
FEI0L-\N -\GH stretches alung huth banks of the Erne, which within its limits 
expands into the L pper and Lowf'r Loup.-hs Erne. The t-I'3ct tu the west uf these 
lakes ri
es into lofty hills (Cuilcagh, 2, I
K fect), but along their western shore 
level tracts occur, where wheat and oats are grown with success. Ell uil5h o illelt, 
midway between the lakes, on an island of the Erne, is an impurtant military 
station. Cutlery and plait are made. 'rhe Portora Ro) al 
chool, the "Irish 
Hugby," is near, and on Devenish Island, I mile below, there are ruins of 
ecdesiastical buildings and a round tower. Tbe inconsiderable towns of 
Yl'ldOlCit 
Butler, L':SI/((81i('({, and T.ol{"tltel'.
tOlCit are in the eastern portion of the county. 
Belll'l'k, on the Lower Erne, manufactures pottery. 
lJoXEGAI., the north-western county of Ireland. is a wild highland region 
(see p. 3t)3), rich in pieturesque scenery, but only to a small extent capable uf 
cultivatiun. L{ttord, the county town, is a wretched village un tbe Fuyle, 
opposite 
trabane. Siranor/rr/', in the valley of tbe Finn, tributary to that of the 
Bann, has become of sume importance as a tourists' head-(luarter. On the hilly 
peninsula of Inishowen, which lies between Loughs Foyle and ::;willy, are JIorillr 
and Gn'clIC(/8t1e, on J.ough Foyle; ('arllrlOJia!!It, at the head of Trawbe,lga Day, 
and near :\Ialin Head (:!:W feet), the northernmost puint of Ireland; and BUI/cralla, 
a growing watering-place, OIl Lough Swilly. Far more important than either of 
the:<c iM Ll'tff'rh-e/tl/Y, at the head of the lougb just named. Ratllllldtolt and 
Rrrt/l/Jw/Il'J/, on the western shore of Lough ::;\\ ill
', are hardly more than tishing 
-Úllages, though numinally market towns. Along the cuast, f,lcing the open 
Atlantic, we meet with the fisbing 'tillages of Ihu!frlllfl!!l,y, on :::>heep Havcn; 
DUJ/g/OIe, 
t the back of Aran and Rutland Islands; Art/om; and JÚlll/'Jl !/8. 
DOIlf'!!ol, on the hay of the same name, and at the mouth of the Eask, is interesting 
as the old capital of tbe county, but i" a mere village, ranking fJ.r behind 
Bally.slllllll/oll, at the muuth of the river Erne. 


Co:\:\ -\rGHT.-Thi" pro\'ince occupies the extreme we",t of Ireland, hetween 
Donegal Bay and the ri\-er :::>hannon. Its population is tbe most purcl
 Celtic of 
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tbe island, if we except certain portions of )Iunster, and III 1871 no less than 
39 per cent. of the inhabitants still spoke Irish. In no other part of Ireland is 
education at so Iowan ebb. 
LEITRDI is a narrow strip of country stretching from Donegal Day to the 
central plain. Lough Allen separates its northern, mountainous portion from 
the more level region, studded with numerous lakes, in the south. JIallor IIamiltoll, 
in the fertile yallcy of the Bonnet, is the principal town in the northern part 
of the county. Carrick-OIl-SlwlI1lOlI, the count}' town, is merely a village, and 
Leitl"l/II, the old capital, is even less important. 
The county of nOs('mD[()
 forms part of the central plain. It lies oe}'ond the 
Shannon, and is bounded by the :';uek in the south-west. Coal is won in the extreme 
north of the county, on the banks of the Arigna, and near Il('odue village. Boylt', 
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on a riwr of the saone name, is a market town. Elpltill, farther south, is an old 
episcopal city. R08COlltll/Oll, with the ruins of an aLb
y and a castle, manufactures 
coarse earthenware. 
The county of GALW_\ y is divided by Loughs )Iask and Currib into two well- 
marked regions. To the west lie the wild mountain land of Joyce's Country, 
Connemara, and Jar Cunnanght; whilst in the east. a plain extends to the Shannon, 
broken only towards the south-east, where Slieve Angbty, on Lough Derg, riscs 
to a height of 1,243 feet. 
Galway, at the mouth of the ri,'er which drains Lough COITib, and on the 
nortb shore of a wide blY, occupies a fa,'ouraLie position for commerce, and as 
early as the fourteenth century. soon after its foundation by an English colony, it 
carried on a brisk trade with Spain. .Andaillsians and CJstiliam established 
12-!-E 
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themselves in the Irish city, and their influence became so great that Galway, in 
the aspect of many of its old mansions, reminds the traveller of similar buildings in 
Burgos and Toledo, This remunerative 
panish trade has ceased for centuries, 
and Galway has not yet succeeded in establishing those connections with America 
to which its pasition entitles it to aspire. There are marble works, a jute factory. 


Fig 209.-KILLALA En. 
From an AdlDlralty Ch.u-t. Scale 1 : 148,000. 
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a foundry, works for extracting f'l1ltS from :,;eawepd, and salmon fisheries. The 
C'laddagh is a suburb inhabited by hardy fi",hermcn. Galway is the seat of one 
of thc Queen's Colleg-es. 
On the 
\tIantic coast of tIle county are Ra1lillaMl/cn, ,vith marble quarries, and 
Cli/dclI, a fishing village on Ardbcar Hayen. 01l[Jldcrard, on the western 
side of Lough Corrih, has a mineral !Opring, a lead mme, and limestone 
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quarrles. Ilillrara. on a southern arm of Galway Bay, is the seat of a 
Catholic bishop; and a few miles to 1-he !'outh of it is Gort, with the ruins of a 
cathedral. 
Among;;t the tOWIl
 in the eastern plain TI/am, with its rival bishops and 
Catholic college, occupies tIle first plaN', but commercially, as well as in population, 
Ballil/asloe can claim the precedence, on account of its great horse, cattle, sheep, 
tmd wool fairs. Louglir('a. on a small lough almost in the centre of the plain, is a 
market town. Clonkrf, an old episcopal city, and Por/twllla, at the head of 
Lough Derg, are merely villages. 
)IAYO, in its we
tern portion, consists of wild mountain land, but to the east 
of Loughs Conn and )Iask it extends into the central plain which stretches 
westward to the head of Clew IJay. All the large towns of the county lie 
in this more lewl truct. Jrcstport, near Clew Bay, frowned down upon hy 
Croagh Patrick (2,.jIO feet) and CUi<hcarucarragh (2,343 feet), and studded 
with innumerable islets, has a smull harbour. Bul/il/robc, on a ri,-er tributary tu 
Luugh )Iask, is a deet-lyed mal'ket-pluce. Cftsllt bar, in the fertile vallcy of the 
)Ioy, which flows northward into Killala Da
', is more attracti,'e; but most 
prosperous of all the towns of the county is Ba1lilla, on the Lower Uoy, only Î 
miles from thc ba
', and wit h a port accessible to ve::;sels of ;200 tons burden. It 
was here Gcneral Humbert landed on the road to his barren victory of Ca
tlebar, 
after which he proclaimed the Irish Republic. Ilil1a1a, on the bay itself, is merely 
a fishing village, with the re
iden'-'e of a Catholic bishop. On Blucksod Bay, 
. behind )Iullet Peninsula, Ileal' Erris Head, are Bdlllullet and Biu[Jhml/stolCII, two 
fishing vill3ge8. 
The county of SUGO IS almost shut in hy hills, which IJound a beautiful 
plain opening upon Sligo Bry. rpOIl an arm of this buy stands Sli[Jo, the county 
to\\ n, largely engaged in the salmon fishery and coasting tradc. On anotber 
arm, at the mouth of the ()wcnmore, rises Bal1ysaf/are, a fishing village, with 
limestone quarrif's. On tbe upper eour
e of that ri \ er is Ball!/Illol", with the ruins 
of an abbey, and near it Adwl/ra!/, the residence of a C,ltholic hi
hop. 


)rr
STFR.-:\Iunster comprises tbe whole of 
outb-w('stern Ireland, from 
Galway Bay to 'Yaterford, and is richer in fine harbours tban any other part, of 
Ireland. "ïthin it lie some of the finest mountains of the island, and se\Cral of 
it" most productive nles. Iri..h is still largely spoken in the counties of "
ater 
ford, Kerry, Clare, and Cork-altogether hy allout a fourth of the population. 
The county of CL-\UE occupies the pcninsula betwecn Galway n,JY and the 
e
tuary of the Shannon. It is a region of barren hills, cut in two by the fertile 
nlley of the Fergus, and abounding in tul1c[Jk
, or \\ inter lakc!', and underground 
water-cour
es. EI/I/i.
, tbe county town, stands at the head of the estuary of the 
Fergus, and is the ancient residence of tbe O'Brians. rlarc, a yillugc with a castle 
uRed as barracks, stands L elow. Corofin and lli(lenora are higher up on the 
Fergus. lÚ1rll..I" on the e",tuary of the Shannon, is a favourite watering-place, 
and has serne trude in fish and peat. A railwa
' connpcts it with lÚll..ct, on tbe 
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open Atlantic. Killllloe, at the point where the Shannon issues from Lough Derg, 
is a bustling place, with quays, docks, warehouses, !'bte quarries, and a 
remarkable cathedral, founded in the twelfth century. An old lJridge joins it to 
llallina, in Limerick. 
The county of LUIERICK lies to the south of the Shannon, and consists for the 
most part of a plain of exceeding fertility, known on that account as the" Golden 


Fig. 210.-Suoo HARH01:R. 
From aD Admiralty Chart. Scale 1 : 148,000. 
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Yale." Lilt/air!.:, the county town, is seated in tbe midst of this plain; but although 
it is tbe natuml maritime emporium of the whole of the Shannon yalley, it;; 
commerce is trifling, amI eyen moclern houses in the centra of the town wear 
an air of dilapidation. Ye;;sds of GOO tons can reach its docks, but owing to it;; 
remote position on tbe western coast, the town is not able to compete witb 
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Cork anJ Dul,lin in the export of agricultural produce to England. The local 
industry supplies fish hoops, gloves, lace, snuff, and army cloth, and the trade in 
provi:sions is of some importance. There are several objects of antiquarian 
interest, most prominent amongst them being the walls awl towers -of the old 
castle, whidl rises on the left bank of the :-;hannon, and beneath which nestle the 
houses of " Engli:sh Town," joined b)T seven bridges to" Xewtown Pcry" and 
" Irish Town." Casllceolllldl, aLove LimlTick, by the side of the Falls of Doonas, 
has already been referred to. 
In the fertile Yalley of the )Iaigue arc Adm.e, Croom, [{ilmaUoek (one of the 
olde"t towns of Ireland, with ruins of walls and curious buildings), and [{ilfiuane, 
near which are the ruins of Ardpatrick Abbey. )Iore considerable are the towns 
in the basin of the Deel, to the west of the ::\Iaigue. Here stand A.,I."eaton, 
formerly strongly fortified; Ratltkcall', an ancient place, near which settlements 


Fig. 211.-Ru1T1'D TOWER OF CHOOX. 
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of l}alatines were formed in the seventeenth century; ]{e!ceastlc, where coarse cloth 
is made; and Ballill[Jarry, with extensive ruins of ecclesiastical buildings. On 
the Lower Shannon are Foynes and Glin, small villages engllged in the coabting 
trade. IIolSpital, a village on the eastern border of the county, is noted for its 
horse and cattle fairs. 
The county of KERRY extends from the mouth of the Shannon to the Kenmare 
River, and is indented hy deep bays, the peninsulas between which are filled 
with wild mountains. The peninsula of Corkaquiny, between Tralee Bay and 
Dingle Bay, rises to a height of 3,127 feet. At its western extremity lie the 
Blasket Islands. A second peninsula, filled with spurs thrm\n out from the 
)lacgillicuddy Reeks (3,414 feet), hf'yond the L'lkes of Killllmey, stretches 
towards the Atlantic between Dingle Bay and the Kenmare River. The north- 
eastern portion of the county is hilly, and abounds in broad and fertile valleys. 
Ta/'!Jat, on the Lower Shannon, is a fishing village. ListO!ul, in the fertile 
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yalley Gf the Feale, is the county town. Near it is Arr{tirt, anciently the scat of 
a bi:;hop. Tralee, the largest town of the county, is prettily situated on the 
riyer Lec, and connected by a ship canal with its port at Blennerâlle. Dillgle, 
on the bay of the same name, formerly carried on an extensivc traffic with Spain, 
but is now limitcd to an insigniticant coasting trade. At the mouth of this bay 
lies Valentia hland, which shuts in an excellent harbour, on which is seated 
Call1'rCireen, a fishing village. Valentia Island, the "capital" of which is 
Knightstown, the residence of the self-styled "Knight of Kerry," has slate 
quarries, but is principally known as the point of departure of the first Atlantic 


Fig. 212.-LA"ES OF KILLARSEY: Ross CASTLE. 
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cable. It form
, too, the weRtern extremity of the arc of a circle of latitude 
which has been measured across Europe. Its fame, howevcr, is far inferior to 
that of IÚ/lctrlU'./f, a merc tourists' village, seated near the bank of its beautiful 
lake. l(l'Il/nare, at the head of the bay called Kenmare Ri\"er, has a copper mine 
in its vicinity. 
The county of CORK llOrdcrs upon the Atlantic betwecn Kenmare Rivcr and 
y oughal Bay, and is tra\-crsed lengthwise by a succcs-ion of parallel hill ranges, 
separated hy the valleys of the TIrandon, Lee, and Blackwater. 
Allifties, on Kenmare Ri\'er, is remarkable only 011 account of its copper mine. 
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Banlry, at the head of TIantry Bay, in which 1-1,ÙOU Frenchmen were landed 
in lì9G for the liberation of Irdand, is known only to artists and fishermen. 
('astle/olm BeJ'lHal"U1, on the same bay, is a fishing village. Rounding 
Iizen 


Fig. 2l3.-CAPE CLEAI!. Isu:\D. 
From aD Admiralty Chart. Scal
 1 : 148,000. 
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Head, we enter the b:JY which 18 lounded on the east by Clcw' Island, 
and whose entrance is proclaimed afar Ly a lighthouse on Fastnet Rock. 
Skibbcl'eeJ/, on an estuary of that bay, has some coasting trade; but Baltimore, 
nearer to the open sea, although it has gi,-en its name to a grC'at American city, 
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is merely a fishing village, in former ages exposed to the ravages of Algerian 
man-stealers. Still proceeding eastward along the coast, we pass R088carbery, 
a small cathedral town, and Clollakilty, a small town with coasting trade and 
fisheries, and reach lliusale, the port of the Dandon valley, which, like Galway, 
cun still show a few Spanish mansions dating back to a time when Kinsale belonged 
to Spain. For more than two centuries, from 1381 to IGOl, Galicians and Cas- 
tilians kept up frequent intercourse between this Irish town and their own ports. 


Fig. :!l!.-CUUK IIAHBOt:R. 
From an Admiralty Chart. Scale 1 : 178,000. 


9 Miles. 


Randoll, the principal town on the river of that name, has a little woollen trade. 
Ðllllmalllwy, is a village on the rpper Dandon. 
Cork, the third city of Ireland in population and commerce, occupied until the 
eJrly Middle Ages a small village, which the Irish called Corroch, or " Swamp," 
owing to the nature of the soil upon which it stood. Subsequently this village 
became the capital of l.Iunster. The old city occupies an islaud of the river Lee, 
and scveral bridges place it in connection with the extensive suburbs on both 
banks. Other islands are covered with gardens and public promenadcs. Cork 
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IS a place of some industry, and amongst other articles supplies "Limerick 
gloves." It has also some pretensions to be considered a seat of learning 
and art, for it possesses a Queen's College, a museum, a public library, and 
a number of learned societies. As the river Lee only admits vessels of 600 
tons, the principal harbour of the town has been established lower down the 
e"tuary. Descending the river in one of the steamers which ply on it, we 
sm'cessively pass groups of houses, ship-yards, warehouses, and watering-places 
before we reach QueelMtOlCll, or the COte. Searly all the larger steamers alld 
sailing vessels do not go beyond Queenstown, for Cork is a harbour of refuge and 
equipment r.J.ther than a trading port. )1ore than half its foreign trade is carried 
on with America. Strong forts defend the entrance to the harbour. On Spike 
hland, in its centre, is a convict prison. Pasliage Trest, Blackrock, and J[olikstOll"ll, 
on the western side of the harbaur, are delightful watpring-places. CloYlle, near 
its eastern shore, has the ruins of a cathedral and a round tower. Midl, tOil, on 
the Owennacurra, which enters the north-eastern corner of the bay, is a small 
market town with a distillery. 
Amongst the villages in tbe neighbourhood of Cork, Blarlley is certainly 
most widely known, for in the grounds of its castle there lies a stone, kissing 
which the humble worshipper is at once endowed with tbe persuasive eloquence 
which forms so characteristic a feature of the people of Cork, but not with the 
gift of unblushingly deviating from the truth. of which the people of 310ncrabeau 
make a boast. ;J[acrOO}}l is the only noteworthy place in the valley of the rpper 
Lee. 
Tou[/Iml, at the mouth of the Blackwater, here crossed by a wooden bridge 
1,Î
7 feet in length, is important for its fisheries. It. was in its neighbourhood 
that Sir 'Valter Raleigh planted the first potato-in the opinion of many, the 
most fatal gift which the Old ,,- orld ever received from the Ì\ew. About 300,Ouu 
tons of seaweed are annually gathered on the !.-each of Yuughal Harbour, to be 
used as manure. On the C pper Blackwater are the towns of Pcrmoy and JIallOll", 
the former noted for its coach-building factory, the latter a cheerful market town: 
both are beautifully situated. Butterallf, a decayed town, with the ruins of an 
abbey, and IJ(}lIeraile, with marble quarries near it, are seated on the small river 
Awbeg, which joins the nIackwater below )Iallow. Kilcoleman Ca"t1e, where 
Spenser wrote his" Faëry Queen," stands near the latter. Iíalltllrk and JIillstred 
(Drishane Castle is near it), in the '['pper Blackwater valley, and JIitc!leMolCll and 
Cllar/ed/lc, on the northern boundary of the county, are small market towns. 
The county of "r HERFORD extends along the sea frum the Blackwater to 
,,- aterford Harhour, and is bounded inland by the Suir. 
 ear its western 
boundary rise the Knockmealclown )1ountains, which throw off spurs, filling nearly 
the whole of the county. 
TVatelford, the great port of Eastern )Iunster, stands on both banks of the Suir, 
spanned by a bridge of thirty-nine arches. According to Thackeray, many of the 
inhabitants still deserve what a poet, who accompanied Richard II. to Ireland said of 
them four centuries ag'): ",,- atreforde, où moult, ilaine et orde y Bont la gente." 
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Henry II. landed at "T aterford in order to take possession of Ireland, which had 
been given him by the Pope, and ever since that time frequent intercourse with 
England has been maintained. At the present day sixteen stej.mers depart every 
week for .Milford Haven, Xewport, J,inrpool, Glasgow, Bristol, anci London. 
Port1rl1c, above 'Vaterford, on the Eladagh, has a cotton-mill. PlliJ8rrge and DUI/more 
are small --dllages below it, on the" Harbour." O!l the coast are Tramorl', with 
a dangerous harbour; the twin villages of Iíl/ockmallOll and BOl/lllaltOlI, with lead 
mines; and DUI/gareau, on a shullmv bay, with a lal'ge distillery. The Lower 
Blackwater crosses the western extremity of the county. Li.slIlorc, an ancient 
university city, with the ruins of a cathedrul and an old castle, is now merely 
a village, but its environs are as delightful as ever. A canal joins it to 
Youghal at the mouth of the ri..-er. Ca}1poquill, also on the Blackwater, has near 
it the Trappist monastery of ::\Iount )Iellery, whose inmates have abjured the use 
of flesh and stimulating drinks, but have reclaimed a large piece of once sterilp 
mountain land which lies around their abode. 
The county of TIPPER \RY is almost wholly drained by the river 
uir, but its 
north-western portion, beyonù the Silvermine :Mountains, slopes down to tbe 
Shannon and Lough Derg. It has its" Golden Yale" like Limerick, anù is 
more carefully cultivated than most parts of Ireland. 
'Vith the exception of RV8crcrr, in a rich tr..wt at the northern extremity of the 
county, and of iYenrrgli, on the Shannon slope, all the towns of Tipperary lie within 
t he basin of the SuiI'. On descending that ri \Oer we first pass TeJJ/pleJJ/ore; then 
1ïlu1'le3, a prosperous market town, with a Catholic cathedral and 
t. rat rick's 
College; obtain a glimpse of the ruins of Holy Cross ALbey; and then reach 
Ca81wl, at the foot of its steep rock, crowneù by the ruins of a tower, a cathedral, 
a chapel, and a palace of the Kings of Munster. Tipperary lies in its Golden 
Vale to the west of the SuiI', and at the northern foot of the Galty )Iountains. 
Cilltir, on the SuiI', is a Quaker town, a fact proclaimed by its appearance of 
comfort and cleanliness. Clol/md, the largest town of the county, carries on a 
brisk tmde. It is the birthplace of Sterne, the humorist. Its castle and forti- 
fications were destroyed by Cromwell in 16':;0 after a protracted siege. North of 
it lies the ancient town of Pelluml, with rema ins of the walls which formerly 
protected it. Carrick-ol/-Suir, on the eastern boundary of the county, i.. a town of 
considerable trade, and manufactures coarse cloth. 


Far out in the .Atlantic, 2JO miles west from the Hcbrides, 30ù miles from the 
nearest point of Ireland, and altogether outside the suLmarine plateau upon which 
rise tbe British Islands, the dumpy pillar of ROCKALL rears its head above the 
water. That rock, which from afar might be taken for a vessel under sail, owing 
to the sheet of guano which falls o\'er its slope, is hardly a hundred )"arùs in 
circumference; but it forms the summit of a huge range of submarine mountaius, 
ri;;ing in the same direction as the FürÜer. This range, separated from the 
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British Islands by an abps 8,000 feet in depth, ulmost appears as if it were the 
remnant of a land which at one time rose above the sea. Hcaps of shells have been 
discowred upon it, and e,"en \"ust beds of fish boncs, which can only have accu- 
mulated on a beach subsGquently submerged by a sub"idence of the land. Shoals 
of fishes sport around Rockall; but its distunce from the land, and the rude 
tempests of the :Yorthern Atlantic, have until recently' prevented tbe visits of 
fishermen. Since IHIW, however, Scotch fishermen have learned to appreciate the 
importance of this" California" IJing close to their doors, and they now frequent 
this bank, supplying London and other nritish markets with li,"e cad. From 
this period that rock and the banks arounò it have formed part of the British 
hlands, not pel haps politicully, bu! as a foraging ground. 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED KIXGDOM. 


POrUI,ATIO
. 


1f 
 ID' P to the beginning of the present century the population of the 
(I ,:.' Bl'itish Islands W..lS only known approximately, the estimates 
:?;, : '" 0" being based upon the number of hearths or the yield of certain 
7- 1 
::s." J, taxes. Its increase during the whole of the :l\1iddle Ages can 
r: have been only slow, for its growth was impeded by a want of 
roads, the low state of agriculture, the rudimentary condition of industry, fretlll('ut 
\\ aI'S, and a neglect of sanitary laws; and famines often carried off more mell 
in a few month a than had been added to the popul.1tion in a generation. 1 t is 
probable that ut the commencement of the seventeenth century the number 
of inhabitants did Ilot exceed 5,000,000. Since then the growth has been 
continuous, for the construction of roads has rendered it possible to supply corn to 
districts afflicted by bad harvests, whilst the increase of commerce uud imlustry 
has opened up fresh resources to the inhabitants. 
'Yhcn the first census was taken in If\Ol, it was found that the British 
blands were inhabited by 16,000,000 individuals, and their number has 
more than douLIed during the eighty years which have since dapsed.... At the 
present time the populttion increases annually at the rate of more than 300,000 
souls. TIe tween IShl aud IH71 the daily increase amounted to 500 persons, 
ar.d since then it bas risen to a diurnal increment of ] ,OliO 
ouls, without th
re 
buing any sign of a reaction. The British hlallds are amongst the most densely 
populatcd countries of the world. In England the number of iLhabitauts 


· Population of the British Isles :- 


lS01, 


1871. 
22, i 12,2,')0 
:J,360,OOO 
5,-111 ,50U 
IH.G,jO 
K6
H.4 iiu 


1RSO_ 
25,4SU,160 
3,66],:!!J0 
5,363,õ9U 
]50.000 
31.fìõõ,tl4U 


England and 'Vales 

cotland . 
IrPla n<l . 
Isle of :\I>tll and Chunn..l Islands 
Total . 


8,
92,500 
1,60H.400 
5,395,5UO 
IOU,()(JO 
2

991),400 
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to a square mile is greater than in any other European country of the same 
extent.- 
The population of the towns increases at a much more rapid rate than that 
of the rural districts. This is the case in all commercial and m,mufacturing 
countries, but nowhere else in Europe is the discrepancy so great as in Englund 
and Scotland. The dwellers in towns have long outnumbered the ruml popu- 
lation of Great Britain, for out of 9 inhabitants 5 live in towns, and the 
difference Let" eEn the two is annually increasing. London alone includes tbe 
fifth part of the population of England, and Glusgo\V occupies a similar posi- 
tion with reference to Scotland. A time may come when the villages will be 
superseded b)' agricultural factories and clusters of huge dwelling-houses, 
as dcpendencies of the towns in their neighbourhood. The tiller of the soil is 
fast bEing turued into a factory labourer, who rearlily changes his abode 
according to the necessities of his work, and the number of citizens who 
annually !'pend a few weeks or months in the country, whil..t still keeping their 
ordinary place of business in the towns, is annually increasing. Quite irre- 
"'pective of the forcible ejection l,y greedy landlords of tbe inhabitants of entire 
IJamlets, there are not wanting villages which have become depopulated in the 
course of the last generation. In the Rcotch Highlands, in certain agricultural 
counties of England, (md even in Ireland the migration of the agricultural 
population towards the great manufacturing towns has assumed such proportion 
as to lead to a decrease of the population far greater than could he made up Ly 
an excess of births over deaths. In reality the fecundity of marriuges is pretty 
much the same througbout the country, )'et in the south-west and in other agri- 
cultural counties of England the population increases but slowly, if it docs not 
decrease, whilst in London and the great munufacturing districts in the north 
the increase is astounding-.f The inquiries as to the birthplaces of the people 
which ha,oe been made show wry conclusively that the great centres of commerce 
and industry do not so much draw towards them the inhabitants of smaller tOWDS, 
but that they exercise a most potent pow-er of attraction upon their immediate 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants of the country surrounding the town flock 
into it, the glps they leave are filled up by immigrants from more retired 
country districts, and so on, until the attracti ,oe force of one of thpse r.tpidly 
increasing cities makes its influence felt to the most remote corner of the king- 
dom.::: Several counties, in which the number of factories is small, are more 


· Kumbcr of inhabitants to a square mile:- 
England and Wales . ;S9:! 
::-:cotland . á:! 
Ireland ] 63 
British Is1('s 2H 


France 
German Empirc 
Uussia in Europe 
Belgium . 


]80 
201 
3-1 
469 


t Incre"se of the population of E,'gland. 18GI-il :- 

orthern counties 23 pe,' c
nt. \ }[idland counties 9 p,r cent. 
Yorkshire . ]9 Eastern countiN' i 
.xorth-v.estern counties 15 South-western counties 2 


:: TIa,ocnstein, U The Birthplalc
 of the People and the Laws of 
[ig ati"n." I."",l..n. 18;6. 
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strongly represented in London th
m in their own county town. Having no 
focus of attractiun of it:3 own, the rural population flocks to London, or to 
some other manufacturing or commercial city. "-hilst in Kerry, .:\Iayo, and 
Donegal, in Ireland, not 5 per cent. of the illhaLitants are born beyond the limits 
of these counties, and the local element of the population in the remainder of 
Ireland as well as in many agricultural districts of England amounts to four- 
fifths of the total population, there are other counties-such as l\Iiùùlesex, Surrey, 


Fig. 215.-Ix!'uI:AQE OR DECREASE OF THE POPLLATIOS, 1861-1871. 
According to E. O. Ra\t:nstein. 
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Yorkshire, DumLartonshire, Renfrew, Lanarkshire, or EdinLurghsl.ire, all of 
them aLoumling in coal or in large towns-where less than three-fifths of the 
resiùcnt inhabitants are nati ves.- 
It is only natural that the death rate in the towns shoulù exceed that of most 


. In 18il 24,152,852 p!'rsons rosid,d within the connties in "hieh they were born, being- j6'36 per 
{'ellt, of Lhe total population of the 1l1itish Isles. These eon
titukd the" local element" of our map. 
.\eeording to birthplaces th..re Wl're :!1/H9,M8 nati,'es of England and "'aks, 3,:.!!i6,387 of f;eot!and, 
(j.O
5.395 of Ire!and, 13!i,3l2 of the Isle of Man and the Ch.mnd Islands, anù :.!5S,6ïì persons born 
.,Lro.,ù and at sea. 
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rural districts, for the impure air which the townsmen are compelled to breathe 
must necessarily shorten their livt's. Yet there are m:lIlY towns-and London is 
one of them-whose death rate is comp:lr.lti\'ely lighter than that of certain 
country di"tricts, for it is in large towns that we meet \\ ith the public institu- 
tions whose attention to the laws of hygiene reduces the number of deaths. 
l\:rhups there is not in the wbole 'Cnited Kingdom a more safe retreat from 
premature deuth than the gaol of Perth. All other things being ('qual, the death 


Fig. 216.-THE LOCAL ELE1oCE'H OF THE POP1'LATION 
Acc
rding to E. O. Ravenatem. 
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rate of each town depends upon the purity of the drinking \\ ater, and whilst 
wealthy towns have been able to provide themselves with excellent water by 
constructing resen-oirs on the uplanrls or in the mountain valleys, the villages 
around have frequently nothing to look to but the rivulet soilel by the refuse of 
their huge neighhour. )[any of the townsfolk are able, moreO\'er, to enjoy an 
:mnual holiday, amI to recruit their strength by a lengthened re
idence in bracing 
mountain air or on the seaside. The to\\ ns and villages which border the lakes of 
C'lmberland and the lochs t'cotland-Lomond, KatrillP, Awe, lbunoch, Errocht- 
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are, in truth, but" suburbs of London." - The S:1me might be said of Brighton 
and of the many other watering-pl.1ces which stud the coasts of the English and 
Irish Channels, and of the North Sea. Have not Bath,1\lalvern, Leamington, and 
Cheltenham been built expressly that Englishmen of wealth may enjoy themselves 
whilst benefiting their health? And some of these watering-pbces are truly 
sumptuous, abounding in almost pal.1tial dwelling-houses replete with every 
luxury and convenience. 
The anñual increaf1e of the population is almost wholly due to an excess of births 
over deaths, and would be f'till more considerable if the surplus were not reduced 


Fig. 21ï.-IKcREAsE OR DFCREASE OF THE NATnES OF E.
CH COn'TY, 1861-18il. 
Accordin
 to E. O. Rav.nBt.in. 
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by emigration. Even in Ireland, the population of which has only very recently 
shown signs of a slight increase, the birth rate, ever since the great famine, hut! 
been higher than the death rate. Tuking the average for the lust ten years, the 
births exceeded the deaths annually to the extent of 430,000, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to assert that whilst the birth rate is rising, the death rate is steadily 


. N. IIa\\thorne, "English Xote-Books_" 
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declining-a proof of the greater wealth of the p
ople no less than of the beneficial 
influence of sanitary improvements.. The number of marriages and births 
fluctuates, as a matter of course, according to whether times are prosperous or the 
reverse; but upon the whole it is remarkably steady, far more so than on the 
continent. Still there are thousands of marriageable English men and women 
who are eit.her too poor to marry or dread the responsibility of becoming the 
founders of a family. The number of femalcs is larger than that of males, for 
although more boys are born than girls, the mortality amongst the former is 
greater, and in the end the female sex preponderates. t The normal increase of 
the population is considerably retarded by the large number of persons living in 
celibacy. If all Englishmen were to marry on attaining a marriageable age, 
the population would double itself every twenty years, for to every marriage 
there are four or five births. In England people marry younger and ha\"e more 
children than in most other countries of Europe, and especially France. These 
early marriages give birth to a feeling of responsil.ility, promote industry and 
enterprise, and are conducive to a regular mode of life. 
The rate of mortality is about the same in England as in France. Ordinarily 
it is supposed to be somewhat less, but we must bear in mind that still-born children 
find no place in the tables published by the Re
istrar-General.::: The British 
Islands may certainly be included amongst the most salubrious countries of the 
world. :lledical men assert that Englishmen resist the ills that flesh is heir to 
with great success. The mOI'tality resulting from the surgical practice carried on 
in English hospitals is less than half what it amounts to in French institutions of 
the same class. "English ßpsh differs from French flesh," says M. Yelpeau. 
The measles and scarlatina are attended with greater danger in l
ngland than on 
the continent, but consumption is the great slayer on both sides of the Channel. 
It. carries off nearly one-half of the men and women who die between the ages of 
twenty and thirt,'" and altogether causes the deaths of ()ne-tenth of the population. 
Xext to it, bronchitis, pneumonia, convulsions, small-pox, diarrhæa,and heart disea"e 
pro"e most deadly. And whilst diseases of the chest fastpn upon those of delicate 
constitution, gout attacks and kills men of sanguine temperament and full of 
animal spirits. 
.Emigration carries off annually a considerable proportion of the natural 
increase of the population resulting from an excess of births A regular emi- 
gration movement first began after the great NapoleClnic wars in 181,:). It 


· Rate of marriages, births, and deaths (p,'o mill! of total population) :_ 
ESOLAIW A'Ð \V ALES. SCÙTI.ASD. 
M'1rrlnges. Bit.ths. De'ltbs. Marriages. Birlhs. De'lths. 
11'56-60 8'3 3-1-4 21'1j 0'9 34'4 2U ï 
1861-6.') 8'4 3.,)'6 :22-6 7'1 3;; 4 2:!'3 
1866-ïO 8.2 35'3 21'4 7'0 35 1 2:!-0 
18ïl-75 8'5 3.,)'6 220 7',,) 35-1 2:!'7 
1876-79 . 7'8 35'9 21 0 7'0 3t.,') 2u 9 
It would be perfectly useless to give similar statistics for Ireland, as the returns from that kingdom 
are in
perfect and altogether misleading. 
t B"tween the yeaI'M 1841 and 11:;76 there were born 1,048 boys to e,'ery 1,000 girls. but in the total 
population there were 1,054 f
male6 to evCl)" 1,000 malt s. 

 Bertillon, .. Encyd..péù", des 
('ienc,,
 :\ltÕ.licl\le6." 
123 -E 
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increased by degrees between 1
41 and 18,)0, and culminated in a veritable 
exodus, wbich threatened witb depopulation several parts of Great Britain, 
and more especially Ireland. In 1
5
 over 1,000 persons daily left the shores of 
the United Kingdom in search of a new home in America or in one of the English 
colonies. At no time, however, did the number of emigrants excepd tbe natural 
increase rC'sulting from an excess of births oYer deatbs. After It).j2 this emigra- 
tion movemEnt gradually subsided. About 1870 it received a fresb impetus, hut 
for the last few years tbe number of emigrants bas been small compared with 
the tc,tal population; for we muo;t bear in mind that many of them return 
after they }1ave succeeded in amassing a competency aùroad, anù that, in 
addition to tbis, consiùC'rable immigration of foreigners takes place. An influx 
of immigrants thus counterbalances, in a large measure, the losses sustained 
by emigration. Altogether about 8,000,000 natives of the Britisb Islands have 
emigrated since 1
15. 'l'be,.e millions of voluntary exiles, though sometimes 


Fig. 218.-ToT.-\L EXIGRATlnN FRml THE BlllTiSH II!LA:oIDB. 
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UrPER Lnll' :-Total Emigration. 


LoWER WE :-Emigration to the United State.. 


decimated by disease on reaching the country of their destination, have gi\'en 
birth to other millions, and they and their descendants are now equal in numbers 
to at least half the population of the British Isles." 


· Statistics of emigratiOln:- 
Avernge Numher of 
EmifXrnut8 in 
Years. each Yeara 
11\4U-1819 149,4ï8 
18.;0-1859 2-13,9';8 
18GO-1869 . lii4,ï81 
l!!ïO-18ï4 , 206.2;5 
l!!ïõ-18ï8 . 114,.;60 
The above table includcs only emigrants of British 
Blitish ports. 
The official rcturns of immi!\Tants should be accepted" ilh some hpsilation. 
numbcr of emigrants they are as follows :- 
Brihh-born 
Emigrant.. 
I ,
!JS,
69 
J,:!4i,lU3 


United State.. 
5ï'3 
64'S 
69'9 
72'4 
60'9 
birth, and 


Deatination of Fmigmnt. pel' cent. 
Bliti.h 
()rth 
Americ'\. Au.trnlia. 
3U'
 9'8 
10'1 2:!'6 
8'3 J 8'6 
12.;2 1l'7 
6'2 29'5 
not foreigners who embarked at 


Comparcd with the 


1863-1870 
18ïl-lf-7S 


Immigrant.. 
:lõ,j,912 
6i6,143 


Fxce... of 
Emigront.. 
I,H2,9H 
6iO,960 
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THE agricultural produce of the British Isles far from suffices for the wants of 
the inhabitants. Since l,ü,j England has been compelled to import ewr- 
increasing quantities of cereals in order to feed its population. From year to 
year more foreign wheat and wheaten flour enter into home consumption. Reduced 
to its own agricultural resources, there would be food only for four months in bad 
years, and for six with an abundunt harvest.'" Although cen'al..) ield more prolific 
harvests in Englund than in any other country of the world,t the cultivation of 
wheat is nevertheless declining, for the immense supplies forwurded from America 
and othu countries keep down prices, and render wheat-growing less profituhle 
thun it used to be. Farmers in recent years have paid more attention to cattle 
and green crops than to {'ereuIs. The moist climate fucilitates the con version of the 
arable Iund into vast meadows. The western counties, with their abundant rain- 
f.tll, have ever been famous for their grazing husbandry and dairy-funning, whilst 
the eastern counties continue to supply most of the corn, besides peas and beans. 
It is now nearly a century ßince England, from having been an agricultural country, 
became a manufacturing one. r p to about 1 ÎiO the export of cereals exceeded the 
imports, but after this time the latter far exceeded the former, and with every year 
the dependence of England upon foreign countries for her supplies of wheat has 
become greater. X ot a grain of corn is now grown in the country but what is 
wanted for the support of the inhabitants.t 
Only a comparatiwly small portion of the cultivated surfuce of the BritÜ,h 
Isles is de,.oted to the production of so-called industrial plunts, foremost amongst 
which, in Kent, Sussex, Hereford, &c., are hops, and in Ireland flax. The sugar- 
yielding beet-root is hardly cultivated at all, although the climate of England is 
as well adapted to its growth as that of Belgium or Northern Germany. In very 
many respects the rural economy of England differs from that of France and other 
countries, in which the soil is divided amongst a multitude of small proprietors. 
Extensive areas 
re devoted to the same crop, and the many-coloured rectangulur 


· Average annual consumption of wheat and whpaten flour in the United Kingdom from 1866 to 
1875, Iï I ,200,000 bushels, or 6
 bu
hels to each inhabit,mt. 
t Average yield per acre in bushels:- 


Great Britain 
Ireland. 
:France . 
Portugal 


A \"era
e of 
'Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Cereals. 
2M 34 3ï H 36 
22 20 35 :56 28 
17 15 19 24 19 
12 8 16 18 13 
" Stati
tiquc intcrnationale de l'Agriculture," 18i6. 


t Imports and exports of who at (annual averages):- 
I i60-li;0: excess of exports 0\(,1' imports 
liiO-1780: " imports 
1780-1800: 
1840-1850 : 
1850-16iO: 


" 


" 


41.900 tons. 
õ,900 " 
100,000 " 
600,000 " 
2,000,000 " 
Lasl'l') res, Deutsche Reviie, i. No. I, 1877. 


" 


" 
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patches, which form so striking a feature in France, are hardly ever met with. 
Nature, indeed, has been permitted to retain her pristine beauty, despite tbe 
interference of man; at all events, the undulations and contours of the ground have 
not been obliterated by a too minute and artificial subdivision of tbe soil. Most 
of tbe ancient forests bave ceased to exist, but hundreds of country residences stand 
in the midst of parks, clumps of fine trees stud the meadows and hedges, and many 
a ,illage lies embosomed in orchards, wbose verdure cleanses tbe atmosphere, 


Fig. 219.-LA'i'D rXDER Ct:LTIVATION. 
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and whicb regulates the rainfall just as the forests did in days of yore. Exten- 
sive stretcbes of beath bave been planted with pines and otber conifers since the 
middle of last century, more e8pecially in the bills of Scotland and Ireland: some 
of these modern plantations number as many as 50,000,000 trees. Althou
b 
British fanners are noted for the care with which they till tbeir fields, there yet 
remain extensive tracts of heath, moorland, and bogs, particularly in Scotland and 
Ireland. Tbese barren tracts not only ßtretch across cold mountain-tops, where 
the temperature is not high enou3h to ripen crops, but they also invade the hilly 
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ground, and even the lowlands.'" More than a third of the area of the Dritisb Islands 
remains uncultivated, and tbis is greater in proportion than in any other country of 
"
estern Europe. Dut if tbe agricultural returns published by the Donrd of Trade 
can be trusted, tbe cultivated area is increasing with every year. No less than 
2,000,000 acres of heath and mountain land are stated to bave been brought under 


Fig. 220.-L.-um LSDER ('OR" CROP8. 
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cultivation since 18ti7. All this increase, however, is confined to grass land and 
meadows, for the breadth sown with cereals has been declining for several 
'ears past. 


· Agricultura.l statistiC8 of the British 1811'8 (including the Is'e of 
ran !lnd the Channel Islands) ;- 


1671. 1fr.8- 
Acres. Per cent. Acres_ Per cent. 
Corn crops (including wheat) . 11,833.2-13 I;; 2 1l,030,280 14'2 
Wheat 3,A31,054 4-9 3,381,;31 4'3 
Green crops 5,2Ïl,398 6'7 4.R32,293 6'2 
('}O\'er, sainfoin. "nd gra"s"s #\,236.588 8-0 6,557.748 8'4 
P"rmauentpaslurelmdmeadows 22,52;;,761 29'9 24,056,840 30-9 
Flux 114.269 0'2 119,OA.5 (1-2 
Hops 60,033 0'1 71,i89 0 I 
Bare fallow 56.j.AS6 0'7 6.jO.21O O'S 
Cultivated area 46,667,17n 59-8 47,318.240 60'7 
Woods 2.50n.461 3'2 2,.516,UOO 3'6 
For a more detailed st"tf'ment see Appendix, pp_ 494, 495. 


1860. 
Acres. Per cent. 
10,6;2,086 13'7 
3,065,H95 4'() 
4,í46,293 6'1 
6,389,225 8'2 
24,717,092 31'7 
166.521 0'2 
66.70.5 0'1 
828,7;9 1'1 
47,5H6,700 61'2 
2,;40,000 3'6 
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There still remam m England and 'Vales about 2,600,Î7
 aCres of common 
lands, of which 1,150,000 acres are supposed to be capable of cultivation, whilst a 
great portion of the remainder might be rendered productive by planting it with 
trees, or as pasturage. The encroachment upon these common lands by the lords of 
the manors and others forms a dark chapter in the history of the country. Between 
1 ìGO and 184.') no less th
n 5,000,000 acres were enclosed by virtue of private Acts 
of Parliament, which altogether set aside the interests of the public. In the year 
184.3 the first Act was passed which recognised the rights of the public, and no 
enclosures are now permitted without a portion of the common dealt with being 
reserved as a recreation ground. About 620,OUO acres have been enclosed since 
184.3. But though many of the commons have been enclosed, the old rights of 
way have been fought for, in most instances with success, and the villages in the 
agricultural counties have presenTed their delightful footpaths, which wind in the 
meadows or along the banks of rivulets fringed with shade-throwing trees." 
The British Islands form a hnd of large estates. The landowners who have 
found a place in the new Domesday Book published in 1876 are more numerous 
than had been supposed; for their number throughout the Lnited Kingdom, 
but exclu"ive of the metropGli8, is no less than 1,173,683. '\Ve must bear in 
mind, however, that this numoer includes no less t1an 8.:J2,43ð owners of 
houses or small gardens, whose aggregate estates do not amount to more than 
R52,438 acres, which is far le8.J than the Duke of Sut.herland can call his own 
(1,3.58,548 acres). Xor must we lose sight of the fact that many owners hold 
property in more them one coc.nty, and are counted twice or more, as the case may 
be. Deduct;.r:g these, as well as owners who hold public property in trust, as it 
were, we find that the probable numher of private owners holding one acre and 
upwards is 22D,630 in Engíand, 15,8G.j in Scotland, and 28,71.3 in Irelanr1, 
making altogether 274,'310 for the United Kingdom t Twelve persons hold 
between them no less than 4,440,500 acres, amI over two-thirds of the soil of the 
British I"les are the property of about 10,000 indi,'iduals. Yast estates, whose 
value is continually increasing, are in the hands of members of the royal family, 
of the Church, the municipalities, and the two l
 Iliversities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.::: The members of the English aristocracy, taken /1:-; a body, are tbe 
most powerful landowners in Europe, and their hold upon tbe land keeps up and 
consolidates their power in the state. Peers and peeresses hold no less than 
1,),.j00,000 acres throughout the rnited Kingdom-that is, each about 29,GOO 
arres-yielding an income of Æ;25,000. 


. Hugh Miller, .. First Impressions of England and the English." 
t Aùt!tract of the Domcsùay Book:- 


England and "'ales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
United Kingdom 


J a'ldoWtJ
T!I 
hoMing under 
an Acre. 
703.289 
11 3,005 
36,144 
852.4:18 


I61tnd,Jwners 
holùing 1 to 
1>\10 A
re8. 
2:;9,3
0 
16.M2 
26,111 
301,993 


J.nndowne' 8 
holding o\er 
1,000 Acres. 
10,'.107 
2,584 
6,461 
19,2';2 


Totol 
Landowners. 
972,"36 
132,131 
61',716 
1.1 ;3,fì8:i 


: Inrroase in the valu!' of lanòcd property bet"c('n IR.;; and lR77 :-In England, 21 per cent. j ID 
ScotlanJ, 26 per cent.; in Ireland, 6 pcr ccnt. (James (;aird, .. The Landed Intcrest:') 
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In Ireland and 
cotland the estates are even larger than in England.- In 
Ireland, owing to the financial embarrassments of many of the landowners, about 
one-sixth of the land has lately changed hands, in addition to which about 
f),ODO pe:tsant proprietors have been created in consequence of the 8ale of a 
portion of the est<ite of the disestablished Irish Church. In Scotland, however, 
no changes of this kind hwe bken place through the intervention of Parliament, 
and 93 per cent. of the total area is heM by 3,7 4.j proprietors. There are land- 
owners in that kingdom who from the highe".t of the mountains within their 
demesnes cannot sur\ey all they are lords of. and several of the fÌneht lakes of 

cotlilnd lie wholly within the bounds of a single park. 
The population of the Briti"h Islands has consideraLly increDsed 8Ïnce the 

orman invasion, but there is no reason to btJiHe that the number of landowners 
has gro\\n le:>s since 'Yilliam the Conqueror divided all England amongst his 
followers. The old :Domesday Book, or register of lands, framed by order of that 
king, and carefully preserved in the Record Office, enumerates in England 9,?ì I 
tenants ill capite and under tenants, and 4-l,.j:3I tenants in socage, i.e. tenants by 
hereditary right, who rendered knightly service, or paid a fixed rent in exchange 
for the land they held. The lOt\,40ì 'l'illallis, who held an intermediate posi- 
tion between burgesses and serfs, were originally only ten,1I1ts at will, and at 
the mercy of their lords, but in course of time they de,-elopcd into copy holders, 
and their est:ttes passed from father to son. It was these villains \\ ho formed the 
bulk of that stout y('omullry which confened such conscious strength upon the 
people of medi
\:'val England. The old Saxon custom of di,"iding the land in equal 
portions amongst all the children still sun iws in a ft'''' parts of the country, and 
more e"pecially in the county of Kent, where it is known as gavclkind,t and 
during the centuries which immediately succeeded the ::\orman cC'nquest must 
have largely increased the number of landowners. The 1/(''''1/('11, according to 
3Iacaulay, ahout the middle of the seventeenth century still cor.stituted one- 
se,"enth of the total population. 
But what has become of Old England, with its peasant proprietors and 
country gentlemen? Ko doubt small capit"li"ts and even working men are 
intent upon carving out of the land a small plot which they may caU their own, 
and which is just large enough for a house and a small garden. In these laudable 
efforts they are assisted by numerous Duilrling Societies, and around Birmingham 
the number of these small freeholdErs lJlrcady exceeds 13,UOO. But the peasant 


· rroportionate size and annual value of landed properties:- 
Propor ion of totß 1 Area 
r<>: urned per cent. 
En
land l:'ni.f'd 
and Wales. E'co.lnnd. Ireland. K n
dom. 


E'ize of E.'ates. 
rnder 50 aeres 
50 to 100 acres 
500 to 1,000 acres 
1,000 to '.W,OOO a
rc6 
V,ocr 2(\,000 acres . 


7'3 
2fi-l 
10'0 
497 
6-9 
100'0 


0'7 
3'4 
3'1 
346 
58-2 
100'0 


1'1 
10'9 
9'5 
58'7 
1!I-8 
100'0 


3.tj 
15-9 
8'0 
483 
24'0 
wo-o 


Proportion of total Annual VaJue 
Fn"land retm ned per cen [. rnited 
and Wale.. f2cotllWd. Ir2land. Kingdom 
4-1-4 433 17'5 4:!-1 
18'1 U'O 15'5 16-8 
6'5 6'7 10'0 6-9 
27'5 27';0; 4.-"7 :29-4 
2'7 12',j 11'2 4"8 
- 
\1\0'0 100'0 1OU'O IIIU'O 
- - =- --- 



 


t Sha<<-Lde.-re, Fortlliyht{l/ Rcvieu:, "01. xxi. Xe<< :--erics. 
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has gone, and his place is fined l,y the agricultural labourer. Small estates are 
being swallowed up hy large. The law of entail, whicb prevents numerous land- 
owners from selling or dividing their estates, no les'! tban the universal tendency 
of landed proprivtors to enlarge the boundaries of their domains, more than 
ktlanc{'s the small cbangps eflected by these purchasers of sman freehold plots. 
There are counties in which estates of middling extent bave ceased to exist. The 
ancient manor-houses stand empty, or bave been converted into farm4eads. III 
Dor!'letshire, for instance, there are 129 rural parishes, out of a total of 2.j:!, 
without a single resident landowner. The only portion of tbe British Islunds in 
wbich the subdivision of the soil is carried to the same extent as in France is tbe 
Channel Islands, and tbere pro,,"perity is universal. 
Tbe vast estates carved out of tbe British Islands are naturally divided into 
farms, and most of these are far larger in extent tban are tbe plots owned by the 
vast majority of continental peasant proprietors. Tbe size of farms averages ;)6 
acres in England, 57 in Scotland, and 26 in Ireland." Tbe tenure under which 
farmers hold their land varies considerably, and altbough leases are granted in 
numerous instances, and as a rule thlOughout Scotland, the bulk of the English 
farmers are tenants at will. Oftentimes, bowever, farmers remain on the same 
estate for generations, and in tbese cases the relations betwecn landlurd and 
tenant are not unlike tbose which existed between tbe Roman patrons and 
their clients. Not only does the landlord rest content with a small rent, but 
he expends a considerable portion of his income upon improvements, such as 
drainage works, labourers' cottages, and bomesteads. t 'Vithin the last few years 
landlords of this class, in consideration of a succession of bad barvests, have 
voluntarily granted a rpduction of rent. :Nevertbeless many farmers bave given 
up tbeir boldings in despair. In Ireland tenants virtually enjoy a fixity of 
tenure-subject, of conrse, to the payment of rent; and outgoing tenants are 
entitled to compensation for any unexbausted improvements which tbey may 
have made. 
In proportion as estates grew large, so did the agricultural populat.ion decre3se 
in numbers. If the census returns can be trusted in this respect, it fell from 
:l,OS-l,l;)O in 1831 to 1,833,GJO in 18GI, and to 1,447,500 in 1871. Farming bas 
almost become a manumcturinA' industry, and tbe steam applied to agricultural 
machinery of e"ery description does more work than is performed by human hands. 
The labourers whose Rervices have been superseded by this powerful agent join 
their hrethren in tbe manufacturing and mining towns, or seek new homes Dcross 
tbe ocean. No other country in Europe enjoys such aJvantages for the develop- 
lI1ent of steam culture as the British Islands. Coal and iron are chl'ap and 


· Kumber and average size of fanns:- 
Number of 
OccupIers. 
1874. 
England and "'alps 480,li8 
Scotland 81,007 
J reland );90,OOU 
t Dc 1.a,'ele)"c, "Patr-a ßelgica," tome ler. 


AverRl'e Area. 

('1'es. 
1874. 
56 } 
õi 
26 


Number of 
ûccnpiel's. 
Ib79. 


A\el"lge 
Are'\. 
1b7
. 


654,823 
628,2i 5 


õX 


29 
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uLuudant, skilled artificers are numerous, and the nature of the soil and its 
distribution are famurabl!'. Hence steam-ploughs are mOle numerous thall ill 
all the other cJuntrÏes of Europe together.. 
It is sOlDe
hat curious that notwithstanding the increase in grass land, the 
live stock of the rnited Kingdom should have decreased to a considerable extent 
within the last few years. t This decreaso is solely due to the prevalence of 
cattle plague and other dise.l
es. Irelan.l is far richer in cattle tLan the eastern 
isl md; Lut although Great Britain has, proportiunately to its popuh.tiGn, fewer 


}<íg 221.-J)'<TRTRl"TTO'V OF f'ATTT.E. 
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cows and o"l[en than m:.ny otÌ1er countries of Europe, this deficiency 18 in a large 
measure compensated by superior weight and quality.; So other country in 
· f';team-plough
 aòout 1
i6 :-British Isles, 2,000; Germany, lOt; Austria-Hungary, 2.j; France, 
14; Russia, 9: Humania. i: Italy, 3: total, 2.062. 
t Live stock of the Bri:-ish IBlands (for further particulars Beo Appendix, p, 495):- 
]868. 18.2. ]8.5. 18.8. 1880. 
Horses 2,;15,:JO, 2,i9(),
8i 2,8\19,066 2,9l10,-164 
Cattle . 9,OI
S.416 9.il!i,50-5 1O,162_i87 9,i61,657 9,833,Ui2 
Sheep. 351,Oi,812 32.2-16.6-12 33,491,9-18 32,5il,922 30,I80,HI 
Pigs . 3189,16i 4,li8,000 3,495,167 3,i68.019 2,8-19.81S8 
::: Hea<ls of horned cattl/' to 100 inhahihnts: - In Great Britain. 20'3: Ireland, i4 3; _France, 30 8 
Holland, 39'5; Belgium, 23'6; :Sweden, t ,'1; :-;" itzl'rlanù, 3i'2; Denmark, 69'4, &c. 
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the world has succeeded to the same extent in breeding domestic animals which 
excel in strength and size, supply better meat. or yield superior wool. The 
aboriginal breed of cattle, which was distin
uished for long horns and an ungainly 
hody, has been almost totally superseded by imprO\'ecl varieties,. in many 
instances the result of intentional intermixtures. The Xorth Devonshire cattle 
are of a high red colour, with horns of middlin
 size, short alfd curly hair, and 
thin flexible hide". They are active, admirably calculated for draug-ht, fat.ten 
ea:<ily, and afford excellent beef. The Hereford cattle are obviously descended 
from the s:lme stock, but they are of largrr size and of a darker red colour. Their 


Fig. 222.- D'"TRIRl:TIOV OF RHFPP. 
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faces and bellies are white. They fatten readily on coarse pasture!', but arc inferior 
as milkers. Amongst the short-horned breeds of Holderness and Tee!'m ater (or 
Durham) the latter is held in the highest estimat.ion, for they are superior 
milkers and fatten rapidly. The Highland cattle of Scotland are classed among- 
the middle horns. They are small, active, and hardy, but their llecf, when 
fattened on the rich pa
tures of the lowlands, is beautifully gr.tÏned, and not 
surpassed by any other. The black or brindled cattle of G:Jlloway are the most 
celebrated amongst the polled breeds, and thpir beef is second only to that of the 


· 'Vilson, .. Britibh Farming." 
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Highlanders. The Ayrsbire cows enjoy the highest reputation as milkers, and 
perhalJs ne
t to them rank the cows of Suffolk. 
Sheep are even more important than cattle, for thcy can be bred and fed 
upon those extensi "1' tracts of downs which could not support other animals. 
The breeds of Grpat Britain are usually divided into two classes, one of which 
produces long or combing wool, and the other short "001. The former includes 
the Dishley, or Xew I.eicester breed, which owes its celebrity and its name 
to Robert Bakewell, the famous breeder. It has no horns, and its mutton 
is of fine grain and superior tla,-our. The short-woolled breeds include the 
I"outhdowns of England, the Cheviots, the black-faced or heath breed, and the 
dun-faced or mountain breed-the two latter almost e
,-1U!5ivcly in the Hcotch 
Highlands. The South downs are equally valued for their fine wool as for their 
mutton. )lerino sheep ha,'e l.een judiciously crossed with Southdowns and 
other breeds, but as English farmers are obliged to look to the meat market. as 
well as to that for wool, they find it more profitable to keep to the nativc breeds. 
Pigs in great variety abound in ewry part of the British Islands. Y ork"hire 
is more especially noted for the quantity and quality of its hams, whilst "ïlts, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire are credited "ith producing the best bacon. Goats 
are reared in the hIlly di,tricts. but they playa ,-ery subordinate part in the rural 
economy of the country. 
Amongst the poultry there are several varieties which are appreciated I,y 
continental breeders. Dorking fowls are no:ed for their size, and readily distin- 
guished by ha,ing five toes to each foot. nuckinghamshirp is famous for its 
ducks, the I,incolnshire fens for their geese, and Xorfolk and Suffolk for turkey,,_ 
Englishmen have e'"ery reason to be proud of the noble breeds of horses which 
they can call their own, and "hich, varying in size and other qualities, are 
admirably adapted for the purposes for which they are intended. The large black 
horses I.red in the midland counties excel in strength und weight, and are 
peculiarly well fitted for draught. Yorkshire produces exce1lent saddle horses, 
Clen>land bays are much sought after as coach horses, whil:;t Suffulk has a peculiar 
l.reed of farm horses. The Clydesdale horse is held in the highest esteem in 
Scotland. The ponies and shelties of the Highlands and islands of Scotland are 
the smalle,.t animals of the kind in the kingdom, but they are generally hand- 
some, acti,'e, sure-footed, and capaLle of enduring much fatigue. .As to the 
Engli
h racehorse, it is descended in a nearly direct line from 
-\rahs, Persians, 
and Barbs, and perhaps unsurp3ssed for symmetry and swiftness. Some of the 
other breeds have derived cun8idemble advantages from haying been judiciou,ly 
crossed with it. 


)!IXING. 


EXGI.-\XD occupies a foremost place in the world for its agriculture, but incull- 
testably marches at the head of all as a mining country. Its" Black Indies" have 
ùeen a greatcr 80urce of wealth to it than would have been either )Iexico or 
California. It is to coal England is indebted for its superiority as a manufacturing 
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state and its wi,lespread commerce, whil:h l.ave in turn prowd powerful agents in 
securing her political ascendancy. Huw many centuries, nay, how many decades 
longer will this coal hold out? This is a pregnant question, the Iwlution of which 


Fig 223.-ÐlsTIUnrrIOY OF COAL 1'1 GREAT BHITAI,,". 
ACCOl-.Jing to ITull. 
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,,'ill affect, in a large mea"nre, the destinies not only of the British nation, but of 
the whole world. 
Geolugist
 have ascertained that the carboniferous strata originally covered a 
vast portion ;,f the British Islands as with a sheet, bnt that the qestructive and 
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le\-elling agency of denudation has planed off all the inequalities of the surface, 
until there remained only the coal ba
ins, such as we see them at the present day. 
Still these coal basins have an area of 12,00U square miles, and they are the mObt 
important in Europe, and those which are ut.lised to the greatest admntage. 
They have been worked at least since the age of the Romans, for cinders of coal 
have been found on the hearthstones of L riconium, and gallerics of an anterior 


Fig. 22-i_--Co\L BAslxs_ 
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date to the Saxon invasion have been cliscovered in the mines of '\lgan. In 1Gïû 
the English coal mines already supplied more tbn 2,000,000 tons of fuel a year ;- 
a century later triple that amount was extracted from them; and still another 
century nearer our own dars, in 18;0, they yielded 11O,UOO,000 tons. The 
quantity of CO'll annuall
' raised since then has a\-eragcd 125,000,000 tons, worth 


· Thomas ""right; Edwarù Hull, 'The Codfields of Great Britain." 
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over Æ--I:3,OOO,OOO.- At present this quantity is very nearly eqnal to what is 
raised in all the re!>t of the world, but the time haB not long passed since tbe pre- 
ponderance of England as a coal-producing conntry was still more roarkI'd, for in 
1
60 the Britisb hlands yielded fully two-tbirds of all tbe coal raised througbout 


Fig. 225.- THE CAHBO:\IFEROt!8 FOR
!ATIO'I/ BEFORE ÐEXUDATIOX. 
According to Hull. 
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the world. Hence, though the production has kept increasing, witb slight HuctU3;. 


. Coal production of thc Lnitcù King'lom :- 
ConI raÏ!!ed. 
TollS. 


æ 


1851 . 
1856 . 
1>61 
1865 
Iljil . 
18;6 
18;7 
18;9 


66.645,4.')0 
83,635,200 
101,630,.')00 
117,352,UUO 
133,=!44,800 
13-1,610,7,0 
133,lj08,OOO 


16,663,860 
20,901j,800 
25,-107,600 
35,20.j,600 
46,6;O,7UO 
47,113,;70 
46,8J2,000 


Coni exported. 
'rOl1S. 
3,-168,545 
5,8;9,800 
7,855,100 
10,1-12,260 
12,i-18,OOO 
16,299,100 
15,-120,000 
16,4-12,300 
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tions, the relative importance of the Eng-lish coal mines has become les,;;, and the 
political economists of England were justified in busyilJg themselveR with this coal 
question after Professor J evons had raised his cry of alarm.'" There is no fear, 
of cour
, of the stores of coal becoming altogether exhausted, for down to a depth 
of 4,000 feet they are estimated to amount to no less tLan l-:lG milliards of tOllS. 
That which causes apprehension is the proximate exhaustion of those coal seams 
which lie nearest to the surface, for the cost of raising the coal increases with the 
dl'pth to which the miner has to descend in search of it, and the working of the 
mincs may in the end prove unremunerative. Sewrul of the coal basins-as, for 
instance, that of Coalbrookdale-have already been p:J.rtially abanè.oned; others, 
including that of :O;outh Staffordshire, will probably be worked out by the end of 
the nineteenth century. In the meantime other countries whose coal basins are 
superior in extent to those of the British Islands might come to the front, and 
depri,-e England of her pre-eminence as a coal-producir.g country.t The coal- 
mine owners are very largely dependent upon manuf.tcturers for their prosperity, 
for the crises which disturb the imlu!otrial world always exercise an influence 
upon the co
t of the fuel consumed in the factories. Hence, notwitL:;tanding 
the quantity of coal raised or exported exhiLits an increase, the money 
paid for it may ha,-e been less, and sueh ha
 -virtually been the case of late. 
France for many years to come will no doubt remain England's best customer for 
coal, owing to the irregular distribution of her 8tores of fuel; but other markds 
may be shut through a slight di;;placement of the balance of trade. The coal 
trade is, moreover, one of those which suffers most from strikes, and if> attended 
with the greatest risk to human life. The precautions now taken to prevent 
accidents are LO doubt greater than formerly, but nevertheless of the thousand 
miners who are annually killed in the underground galleries of England and 
Scotland, the vaÜ majority perish in coal mines. 
Of the coal raised about one-sixth is used for domestic purposes; a third is 
employed to feed the engines of factories, steamboats, and railways; aud O\oer one- 
fourth is consumed in the manufacture of iron. )lost of the iron ore occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the coal beds, and this is a capital ad mntage. The iron industry 
of England is of paramount importance, for it supplies abollt one-half of the cast 
iron employed throughout the civilised world.::: It has often been said that the 
consumplion of iron affords a true gauge by which to measure the pro!'pprity of It 
country, and there is 11 great deal of truth in this. {;"p to 1j40 the iron manu- 
fitcturcrs of England only made use of charcoal in their 8melting works; but after the 
first successful experiments had been made with mineral coal, charcoal gradually 
became disused, and Ly 1 JUG had been almost completely all3ndoned. Since then 


· Jevons," The Coal Question," 1866. 
t Principal coal b:J.sins of the world, according to Keumann-Spallart:- 
China . 193,460 square miles. G"rmany 3,570 
quare wiles. 
United :-;tatcs 192.380" France 1,1"90" 
Hindustan 34,730" Belgium 890" 
British Islcs _ 8,930 

 Say 7,00(\,000 tons out of a total production of 14,000,000 ton!!. 
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the manufacture of iron has attained a wonderful development in England, 
and still more so in Scotland, and until recent years the production increased 
e'
ery decade by hundreds of thousands of tons. The blast furnaces of Great 
Britain are equal to an annual production of J.O,OOO,OOO tons of iron and 
steel; but in no single year have more than i ,000,000 tons been act.ually 
produced, and of late more than half the available furnaccs have occasionally had 
their fires extingui ,hed. 
 0 other branch of industry has suffered more from the 
depression of the years 1872-79 than that of iron, but happier conditions of 
international trade h:lVe led to a wonderful revival. English iron-lli:lsters have 
more especially been intent upon reducing the cost of producing iron, and in this 
respect they ha'
e been eminently successful. In 1 i87 the 
Iuirkirk Iron Company 
in Ayrsbire expended 9 tons of coal in the production of a ton of pig iron; in 
1H40 the average cO!lsumption of coal to ettèct the SJme result was 3! tons; 
in 1872, 2l tons; and at present it ùoes not probably exceed 2 tons. .Equally 
important are the new processes introduced into the m'lnufucture of st
el, and the 
"age of iron" is likely soon to be succeeded by an "age of steel." 
In comparison with iron tbe other mebls won in the British I"lan Is are 
of small importance. Cornwall and Devonshire yidd copper and tin; 
OJ'thum- 
berland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, 'Yales, Lanarkshire, and the Isle of 
1Ian yield most of the lead. Zinc is principally fOllnd in the Isle of 
Ian and in 
'Vales.'" 


1LA
TF ACTGRES. 


XEXT to coal mmmg and iron-m.tking there is no brtlnch of manufacture in 
which the British hIes are so deeply interested as in that of textiles; or, in other 
words, the spinning of yarn from the raw material, and afterwards converting it 
into manufactured goods.t Of the various groups of this trade, that in cotton is 
by far the most important, nnd the one in which the prosperity of Great Britain 
is most bound up. In 18G1 England supplied half the cotton goods con-<ulllpd 
throughout the world. The quantity of English produce has increased :-.ince then, 
notwithstanding frequent oscillations; but continent,al Europe and the United 


. Minerals raised and metals produced from British ores:- 


11<72. 
Tons. 
]23,-197.316 
6,741.929 
5,i03 
60,420 
9,660 
6,I(H 
62,892,002 


Coal 
Pig-iron 
Fine copper . 
Metallic lead 
'Vhite tin 
Zinc 
Silver from lead 
Gold 
Other metals 
Ralt 
Clays. 
Other minerals (excluding build- t 
ing stoncs, slates, &:c.). . I 
+ Bevan, " Industrial Geography of Great Britain," 1880. 


l,i85 000 
2,430,.;38 


Estimateð Vnlne..t the rI:J.Ce 
uf Pl
duction_ 
1872. 1879. 


Quantities. 
lR79. 
Tous. 
133,808,000 
5,995,337 
3,462 
51,635 
9,532 
5,554 
33,346,102 
44,7u2 


1:-16,311,H3 
18.540,304 
b8;J,2.2 
1;!08,-111 
1,-159_990 
118.076 
157,320 


í-16,832,OOO 
14,91'8,342 
222.507 
j5.-),4S9 
689 163 
958()() 
70,90.) 
l,i90 
1,2 0 
1,27Ç1,184 
j 1 i, 1-13 


2,558,368 
2.8i8,489 


2,500 
892,5UO 
6.)",300 


.5-16,131 


343,031 
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tates have made e,-en greater progress, and Gre;)t Britain has thus relatively lost 
ground. The English cotton-mills contain as many spindles and power.looms as 
those of all the rest of the world combined; but owing to the powerful competition 
which English manufactures have been compelled to meet, it has repeatedly 
become necessary to work short time, or to stop work altogether. Continental 
manufacturers produce certain kinds of goods of a superior quulity, and they have 
succeeded in depriving England of some of her most profitable markets, whilst the 
cotton industry of the L'nited States, fostered by high protective duties, has taken 
a considerable development. Americans are not only no longer compelled to go 
to England for their cotton stuffs, but they have the audacity to send manufactures 
of their own into Lancashire. E,'en India has begun to compete with Englund in 
supplying her native population with cotton clothing.. 
',hilst the cotton industry has its princip:ll centres in Lancashire and the 
adjoining parts of Yorkshire and Cheshire, and in Lanarksbire, the manufacture of 
woollens is far more scattered. The ". est Riding of Y orbhire enjoys, howe,-er, a 
pre-eminence in the production of woollen cloth, worsted, and shoddy. The famou,; 
'Vest-of-England cloths are manufactured in "ïltshire, whilst X ewtown, in 
)1ontgomeryshire, is the head-qu:lrter of the ". el"h flannel trade. JIm, ick anù 
Galashiels, on the Tweed, proùuce principally woollen hosiery. In many parts of 
the country, and especially in Scotland, wool spinning and knitting are largely 
carried on as a domestic industry. The carp3t nmnufucture forms an important 
brançh of the woollen trade.' It is principally carried on at "ïlton, near 
:->alisbury; Kidderrninster; Glasgow and Kilmarnock, in Scotland; aud to some 
extent at Dew!>bury and Leeds, in Yorkshire. In quantity the production of 
the English wÐollen-mills far surp'lsses that of those of Fl'iJllCe, Lut not always in 
quality. 
The flax and linen trade, though carried on to some extent in Scotland and 
Yorkshire, is essentially one belonging to the north of Ireland, and Belfast 
surpasses all other towns of the world in the quantity and quality of its linen. 
)1uch of the flax consumed in the Iri"h linen-mills is produced in the country, 
and tbe filrmen of rhter would come off badly if they had not their flax crop 
to full bal'k upon. Dundee and Arbroath are the principal scats of the hemp 
and jute manufacture, but nearly all the raw material required has to be imported 
from TImsia, Tndin, Xew Zealand, and other countries. 
The silk trade depends for all its raw materiul upon foreign countries, and 
for a consideraUe time past it. has been in a depressed condition. It is princi- 
pally carried on at )1acclesfield and Congleton, in Cheshire, Derby, Kottingham, 
)1anchester, London, and a few other places. Silk-weaving is an old industry 
in the districts of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, in London, wher3 it was first 
introduced by French Huguenots. 


· Haw cotton imported, e"ported, IInd retained for home consumption:- 
Imported \Ib..). ExpOlted (Ibs.). netained (Ibo.). 
1,3:!8, i(jI,GI6 3:!:l,íl3,3:!8 I,U\iG,04t\.:!88 
l,ii8,139,716 362,075,616 1,416,064_160 
1.492,351,168 2G2,853,808 ].2:!9,497,3GO 
1,469,358,464 18t\,:lUl,8S8 1,:!S:,1,j6,5i6 


186!! 
]8il 
]8i5 
]1>,9 
12ti-E 
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Kottingham, Derby, and Tiverton are the principal centres for the produc- 
tion of machine-made lace, whilst pillow lace is largely turned out in the counties 
of Deyonsbire, Buckingbamshire, Oxfordshire, and Bedfordshire. The art of 
making lace is taught in all the dame schools of these districts, and is cultivated 
as a domestic industry. 
The hosicry trade is carried on both in factories and in tbe cottages of the 
"orkers. Leice:;tershire is the centre of the woollen hosiery manufacture; 
Xottingbam turns out cotton, merino, and silk bos,iery; and Hinckley common 
cotton goods. The elastic-web trade, which combines india-rubbcr with cotton, 
silk, or wool, is limited to two towns, viz. Loughborough, in Leicestershire, and 
Coventry, in 'Varwickshire.- 
Hardly inferior in importance to the textile industries is the manufacture 
of hard wares , and of all kinds of ware in which metals are employed. It embraces 
a wide range of ohjects, from pins and steel pens to powerful machinery, from 
nail" to heavy ships' anchors. lland-made wares are almost entirely manufactured 
in the BlICk Country, to the west of Birmingham, where Dudley, Cradley, and 
Halesowen are the great nail-making towns. The men, wompn, and children 
employed on hand-made wares work long hours and earn little, and their life is of 
the hardest and most cheerle:;s. Far more prosperous are the workers in the nail 
factories, and still more those employed in the making of anchors. 
The manufacture oflocks is almost entirely confinnl to 'Yalsall, 'V olverhampton, 
and 'V"illenhall, in South Stoffordshir
, and each of these towns is noted for a par- 
ticular kind of lock. Most of the men employei in this branch of industry 
work at home. ",Valsoll is, moreoyer, the principal cpnt,re for the manufacture of 
saddlers' ironmon
ery. 
Pins are principally made in Birmingham, and in no other trade has time- 
saying machinery been introduced with greater effect. Redditch, in \Y orcester- 
Rhire, is the centre of the needle trade, which was first introduced hy Germans. 
The manufacture of cutlery employs between forty and fifty thousand people, of 
whom the majority belong to Sheffield, Birmingham, and \\T olverhampton. Shef- 
field knives are known througbout the world, but the high reputation of English 
tools has not been able, in eyery market of the world, to triumph over the yery keen 


. Textile industries of the 'Gnited Kingdom (18i5 and 18i9):- 
tR75. 
"riDdles. rower Looms. Orera'ives. 
41,81'1,789 4R:l,118 479,:)]5 
3_3:!3,881 5i,0!10 134,GO.5 
102,OSO 1,437 3,431 
2,5S:!,4.;0 81.,47 142.097 
1,555,13,) 41,!J80 1:!8.4.59 
22..H2 22 5.211 
230,185 9,599 37,9:!0 
1,3:16,411 10,1 U2 4.';,!i.í9 
10,:li3 
11,91'0 


(' OUOD . 
"" oollen 

hoddy . 
''" orsted 
Flax 
Hemp 
,Jute 
i"ilk 
Laee 
Hosiery 
Hair and } 
el,lstic web 
'fotal _ 


FnctOlies. 
2,Gõ!) 
1,800 
9(;2 
818 
449 


f;} 
110 
125 
311 
1 6 


Factories. 
2,fj7-l 
1,732 
l-q 
693 
400 
õ8 
117 
706 
2S3 
1St; 


lR79. 
f'pindlcs l'ower Looms. Operatives. 
39,.j27,9:!O f>14.91l 48:!,993 
3,33,_G07 56,944 134,344 
1\3_702 2,110 5.0ï9 
2,096,<;20 1\7.393 130,9:!5 
1,2(;4,,66 4n,448 108,1\06 
22,04=1 ,4 4,71\0 
212.6i6 1l,2S8 36,354 
842,538 12,546 40,985 
10;109 
14,992 
G.169 


III 4!,7,O 21\26 6,,'i51 Il
 
ï.'!SS 5 \.117,.243 flGï.'-:21 I,OU!i.,U4 7,IU5 
- =-- - 


4ï,3:>s,Oi2 ï:!.'i,7l! !Ji5.636 


=- 
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competition with .American and German makers. The cutlers of Sheffield are a 
singular class of workers, yery tenacious of their old customs, and jealous e\en oi 
sllch alterations as would impro\e their sanitary condition. The grinders prefer 
to die young from the disease engendered by inhaling the dust which flies off the 
metal and the grindstones, and known as " grinder's rot," rather than use any 
simple 3ppliance which would remedy the mischief. 

'eel pens, screws, and buttons of every description are principally made at 
Birmingham. X uts and bolts are produ('ed at D,ulaston and W oherhampton, in 

taffordsbire, and near Newport, in 
Ionmouthshire. "Tire-making is carried on 
at ,V oherhampton, Manchester, Sheffield, 'Yarrington, nnd K ewport. 
Birmingham enjoys a reputation for its cheap jewellery, and no other place 
in the world can compare with it for low price joined to excellent quality; whilst 
the district of Clerkenwell. in London, supplies a more expensive class of goods, and 
is also noted for its watches. .Another great seat of watchmaking is Pl'CSCO+, in 
Lancashire, where machinery is largely employed. Elcctro-plated and Drit.mnia- 
metal ware are principally produced in Birmingham and Sheffield, and several of 
the estahlishments in these towns enjoy a world-wide reputation. 
Birmingham is famous, too, for its fire-arms, and holds a positi n in England 
analogous to that of Liège in Belgium. But if there is one branch of manu- 
facture more than another that England excels in, it is that of machinery 
of every kind. The agricultural-implement works of Fowler at Leeds, Howard 
at Bedford, and Ransome and Sims at Ipswich, rank amongst the firet establish- 
ments of the kind in the world. :Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Kewcastle, 
Crewe, and Gla<:gow are the chief seats of those \ast engineering works which 
have done so much to make England a name for locomotives, steam-engines, and 
machinery of evpry description. SLip-yards are met with in nearl
' every seaport 
town, but the Tyne, tbe Clyde, Barrow-in-Furness, and Birkcnbcad are mure 
especially noted for their iron and f>tecl sbips. 
Pottery-m3king in all its multitlldinous branches, from tbe coar"est stone- 
ware to the m04 expen!'ive china, flourishes more especially in that district 
of Xorthern 
taff()rdshire wbicb is known as the Potteries. "
orcester has long 
been celt:brated for its china, and then> are large pottery works at Lambetb ill 
London, and at a few other places, but two-thirds of all the pottery is made in 
Staffordshire. Cornwall, De\ on shire, and Dorsetshire supply much of the clay 
used in these works. The glass trade is a good deul more scattered. Some of 
its principal localities are X ewcastle, Sunderland, and the banks of the ri\"ers 
Tyne and 'Year generally; St. Helen's and Ravenhead, in Lancashire; Bir- 
mingll3m ; Stourbridge, in "
orcestershire; Glasgow and Alloa, in Scotland; and 
London.. 
The textile industries alone give employment to al'out a million factory bands, 
independently of tbe large number of persons \\ ho indirectly depend upon them. 
The industrial population of tbe L nited Kingdom numbers about 5,000,000 
indi\"iduals, not counting tbeir dependants. This multitude finds employment 
· Bcvan, .. Industridl Geography of Great Britain," 18!!O. 
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in the numerous factories, some of the principal amongst which we h:L\'e men- 
tioned, and III a variety of other occupations. English bricklayers, Scotch 
masons, 'Velsh smiths, and Irish navvies are at work ull over the country building 
towns, factories, and railways. Mr. Fairbairn, in 18G.), estimated the power 
of the steam-engines employed throughout the country as equivalent to the 
strength exercised by 3,6.:;0,000 horses or ìG,OOO,OOO labourers. At the pre- 
sent day we may fairly assume that their power equals that of 10U,OUU,UUU 
human beings, and if these could be distributed in equal shares amongst the 
inhabitants of the British Islands, everyone of them would have three slaves 
at his disposal, with muscles of steel that never tire, and requiring no other 
food than coal. The annual produce of thc British manufacturing industries 
has been est,imated at .E.íOO,OOO,OOO, and is sixfold what it was in HH5; whilst 
the revenue derived from land and houses has, during the same epoch, only risen 
fr0m i:3ü,OUO,000 to -El80,OOO,OOO. The wages of English factory hands vary 
considerably according to age, sex, skill, and the branches of industry, but upon 
tho whole they are about a fifth higher than those pJid to :Frenchmen under 
similar conditions. They fluctuate, however, to a considerable extent, and there 
occur periods of depression when they fail altugether, and reduce thousands of 
familíes to the verge of shrvation. 'Vomen and children are employed in large 
numbers, more especially in the textile industries, and although the factory laws 
have limited the hours of labour during which they may be employed to fifty- 
seven hours a week in the case of women and young persons between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, and to thirty-eight hoUl'S in the case of children between 
ten and fourteen, there can be no doubt that hard work exercises a baneful 
influence upon the physique of the factory p'}pulation. Xelrlyall medical men 
are of opinion that the population of Lancashire and Yorkshire exhibits signs of 
physical degeneration. 
The number of children physically unfit for work on the completion of the 
thirteenth year appears to be increasing. 


CmnIERCE. 
FORE'IOST amon!!,st the nations as a manuf-lCturinO' country , Enohnd holds a 
'-..J n .. l'" 
similar position with reference to its foreign and inland eomlIl
rce. Its exports 
and imports are equal in amount to those of Fmnce amI Germany combined, and 
since 18üG they h lve never been less than .E,jOO,OOO,OOO a year.- Between 1St;.) 
and 18ì!) the imports per head of the population bave varier I hetween .fa Is. 5r1. 
and .Ell 1-5s. 10rI.; the exports of British produce between :f,j lIs. Id. and !:H Is. 
The"e aro very large amounts when compared with those of other countries. 


Ye iT. :ft,[erch'lndise. 
1'6-). . t!ïl,Oï2,2'5 
18;0 . 303,2.:;7,4
3 
1872 . 354,6!)3,624 
187.
 . 373,!J39..:;77 
IS77 . 3\.14,41 !J,H82 
187!J. . 362,"91,875 
I 
:>O ((.,ti- \ 
m
te . J 4
0,00a,000 


Bullion. 
1:21.4(;2,21 I 
29,45.;,6(j8 
29,60S,012 
32,264,7H9 
37,152,j!J
 
24,155,1)31\ 
16,700,000 


Briti.h 
Prolluce. 
t 16i.i,8:!:;.72.
 
199,586,322 
2.j(j,2.í7,347 
2:!:':,4ß5.9ü3 
I !J8,K!J3,Oti.
 
191,531,ii.i8 
223,000,000 


E"POUT". 
For. nnd Coi. 
rrollnce. 
t.,2,!J!J:;,8' I 
44,493.7.:;5 
68_331.4H7 
õH,Hfi 31iO 
53.4;'2.95.
 
57,251,(jU6 
GO,OOO,OOO 


'""Ine of )[er- 
('h1ndi
e tran- 
.hipppd in Port. of 
Bullion. the Lnit<'d Kin
dom. 
tl.í.09:!,524 t(j,46!J,5HJ 
18.
19,6!J0 10,!J40,1i01 
30.355_8(j} 13,8!J6,7(j0 
27_628,042 12.137,O(i4 
39,7!JR, \19 12,I82,?41 
28,584,!J 12 III,!J7 i.i,669 


I'II'OUT!;. 


19,:>00,000 


12,000,000 
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Taking the average of ten years (18GB-iS), the imports plus exports of France only 
amount to :ffl 7s., those of Germany to .f6 8s., and thuse of the rnited 
tates to 
.f5 a head of the total population. 
The kindred nation of tbe rnited States is that with which Great Britain 
carries on the most extensi,-e commerce. France ranks next, then fulIo\\ 
Germany, British India, Au",tralia, Holland, Hussia, Belgium, British Korth 
America, and China. TIut if we arrange the fvre!gn and colonial customers of 
England according to the value of British and Irish produce received by each, they 
rank in tbe following order :-rnited States, British India, Germany, AUii'tralia, 
France, Holland, Russia, Turkey, Cape Culony and Katal, Brazil, British Korth 
America, Belgium, and Italy.. There is not a maritime country in existence but 


Fig-. 226.-FLUCTCATIO"S OF BHITI
H CO\UIEHCF.. 
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its ports are frequented by British ,-essels, and London and Liverpool are to 
many amongst them the great links which attach them to the rest of the world, 
As a great manufacturing- country, .England draws from abroad not only a 
considerable proportion of the raw materials used in its factories, hut also a 
large sbare of the food consumed by its closely pack cd population. Cutton, wool, 
flax and hemp, corn, Ii,-e animals, and provisions of every description; timber; and, 
Dmongst manufactured articles, silks and woollens, figure most prominently in 
the imports. Foremost amongst the exports are cottons, woullens, iron and 
steel, coal, machiner
', linen, and mDnufacturcd goods of every kind. The customs 
revenue, almost exclusi\"ely le,-ied U p on tea, coffee, S p irits wine and tobacco \"ields 
" '.. 
annually aLout .t:20,OOU,OOO, and nearly one-half of it is collected in London. 


· For more dctaiI('d information BLe App('lldi
, pp. 498, 499. 
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But whilst Engli:;h merchants aHow no opportunity to escape them for securing 
new markets for the products of British industry, whether among
t the savages 
of Polynesia or the uncultured ncgroes of Inner Africa, they find themselves 
shut out, by high protective duties, from tbe ports of many ci\ili:;ed nations wbich 
formerly were amongst their best customers. Nor are tbe British colonies the 
last in seeking to foster a native industry at the expense of that of tbe mother 
country.- Rival nations, which look up to England as their instructress in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, have gained in experience and strength, and now compete 
with her in the open murkets of the world. The balance of trade represented by the 
value between exports and imports has recently turned so much against England 
as to cause some anxiety. t 
Ed it is clear that this difference cannot represent so much loss to the national 
capital, and must be made up from otber sources. One of these is supplied by the 
dividends earned by English capital invested in foreign Government loans and 
industrial undertakings. There is hardly a country in the world which is not 
indebted to English enterprise and Englio;h capital for railways, telegraphs, and 
water works, or for a development of its industrial and commercial resources. 
:x early all the submarine telegraph cables belong to England; the mines of Brazil, 
the railways of the Argentine Republic, and many of the sugar-mills of Egypt are 
the property of English capitalists. The material labour of half the world is 
carried on through the counting-houses of the City, and in the banks in Lombard 
Street the profits resulting from this immense activity keep accumulating. The 
annual income which England derives from her investments in foreign cuuntries 
cannot be much less than .f:3U,OUO,000.::: 
English capitalists are aware, howe\-er, that the profits derived from manufac- 
tures may diminish in course of time, or disappear ultogether, and they bave con- 
sequently spared no effort to become tbe ocean carriers of the entire world. The 
profits yielded by the shipping trade do not figure in the statemen ts of exports and 
imports, but they are very considerable. 13ritain owns about half the mercantile 


. From the following st'ttemmt of British exports it will be seen that their value in tho case of 
France has incrcased IIsb pcr cent. siuee the conclusion of a commercial treaty in 1!;61, whilst the 
exports to the rnited 
tates, notwithstanding the increase of populatiun, are nuw less than they were in 
1860, ami those to TIritish America have fallen immensely since the adoption uf prutective duties;- 
Briti.h Korth 
AmelÎCd.. 
t3,2J5,0.H 
2,885,331 
3,i3i,574 
4,707.728 
6,78-!,1!J5 
9,03(;,583 
ó,H5,130 


1850 
1Bi.i5 
1860 
1B6.; 
1870 
]875 
1879 


France. 
;(2.-101,\156 
6,012,1>58 
6,2-19.861 
9,062,095 
11,6-13,139 
1.;,357,127 
H,9ö8,8.J7 


united st"tes. 
;/;14,1>91,961 
17,318086 
21,613,111 
21,227,%6 
2H,335,394 
21,86R,2i9 
2u,321,990 


t Excess of total imports uver total exports in t :- 
1h5.
 26,Hiil,6.';0 1R70 
18(;0 4-1,9i7,990 187.
 
IBb5 62,2;;0,i09 1879 


69.176,916 
9':!,32ï ,2.H 
1B,_08,.Bl 


t U01ert Giffen, "Recent Aecumulatiolt8 of Capital in England," estimates tho total capital of the 
United Kingdom at ;/;6,113,000,000 in 186.;, and at ÆS,O 18,000,000 in 18.5, being an increase of ,IV per 
cc,nt. in tcn years. 
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fleet of all Europe, and, including the colonial shipping, more than a third of 
that of the whole world.- This enormous fleet, manned by over 200,000 sailors, 
keeps increasing from year to year in tonnage and efficiency, if not in the number 
of vessels. The tonnuge of the steam-vessels is steadily becoming greater, and a 
time can be foreseen when it will equal or surpass that of the sailing vessels.t 


Fig. 22i.-SCOKSO\\A\": RET!:R'\i' OF THE FumlXO FLEET. 
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The British marine is f
r too large to find empl9yment in the commerce of tho 
t"nitcd .Kingdom, vast though that commerce be. It puts in an appearance in 


" X umber and tonnage of vessels belonging to the United Kingùom:- 
Year. Sailing VesseIs. Ton.. S:eam-ve..els. 
1
6.:> 26,069 4,936, i76 2,ï 18 
IS70 23,189 4,5i7,8.:>5 3,178 
13;5 2\291 4,:W6,897 4,liO 
18;9 20..:>38 4,068,; -12 6,027 


Ton.. 
8 !3,.533 
1,112,93-1 
1,:;45,579 
2,511,233 


t Tonnage of sailing vessels built and registereù in 18il-ï5, 62!J,003; of steam-vessels, 1,-131,343; 
the same fur 1876-ï9, 649,628 and !J:!!J,6U;> tons. 
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nearly every port of the world, and successfully competes with foreigners in their 
own waters.'" '\Vhen the Suez Canal, which now joins the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea, was first projected, it was feared by some that it would unduly profit 
Greek, Frp,ncb, and Italian ship-owners; but 1'1. de Lesseps was right wben be 
predicted tbat England, of all maritime nations, would derive tbe greatest advan- 
tages from it. The commercial interests of England in India and the East exceed 


Fig. 228.-\VRECK CHART. 
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tbose of all otber nations, and the capital required for the construction of steamers 
adapted for navigating this canal was readily forthcoming. t 
English mariners have not only taken possessiun of the fishing banks around 
the Dritish Islands, but also frequent the waters of Newfoundland, Iceland, 


* J\lore than two-thirds of the forl.i
n anù colonial trade of tile l7nited Kin;;ùom is carried on in 
British bottoms. 
t Bagehot, "Lorn hard Street." 
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Baffin's Bay, and Spitzberg-en. There are several ports, such as Stornoway in 
the Outer Hebrides, which ha,.e becnme trysting-places of hundreds of fishing-- 
hoats, which sometimes !'ail in company, like flocks of gulls taking to flight. 
The British fisheries employ about 2G,OOO boats, manned by GO,OOO men, and 
their pr?duce yields a considerable surplus for exportation to tbe continent.'" 


Fig. 229.-CAXATB AXD XAVlGAIILE Rl',ER
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The English marine is still furtber reinforced by a flotilla of 3,400 pleasure yacht
, 
varying in size from a few to i.jO tons, some amongst them being writable 
floating palaces. 
Dritish ship-owners are not only called upon to make good the losses resulting 


· Annual \aIue of herrings and other fsh, the proùuce of Dritish fisheries, exported 18i.5-i9, 
n,291,4iO. 
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from vessels becoming unserviceahle on account of theIr age, but also those they 
sustain through shipwreck.- Disasters of this kind occur most frequently in the 
vicinity of the great shipping ports, along the dangerous cast coast, and amidst 
the rocks of the Orkneys and Shetland Islands. As far as they can be provided 
against Ly lighthouses, light-ships, sea-marks, and lifeboats, no pains h:J.ve been 
spared, for there is not another CO,lst in the world which is equally well p'rovided 
with all that can mitigate the dangers inseparable from the navigation of the sea. 
Some measure of the inland trade of the British Islands is afforded by a 
consideration of the state and extent of means of communic:ttion, and the incessant 
movement of gooùs and passengers along the high-roads, canals, and railways. The 
inl:md trade has grown quite as rapidly as the commerce with foreign countries. 
In 1 'jG3 it was only once a month that a coach started from London for 
Edinburgh, "'pending between twelve and sixteen days on the journey. As 
recently as lììU a daily courier, travelling at the leisurely rate of 4: miles an 
hour, sufficed for carrying tLemail between Ireland, Liverpool, )hnehester, and 
thirty-two other towns. t In 1 ï
4: mail-coaches were first substituted for mounted 
postmen of this description. In 1 ì':;5 there Was not in Engldnd a single 
navigable canal, and transport by land had to be effected along a limited number 
of badly kept turnpike roads.::: There existed, it is true, an old canal, the 
Ft)ssdyke, excavated by the Romans, and made navigable again in lG'ìO, and the 
navigation of several rivers had been improved, but the Bridgwater Canal, 
commenced in 17':;9, is j ust]y looked upon as the precursor of the existing system 
of canals. Towards the close of last century the construction of canals was taken 
in hand with vigour, and between lï9ü and 1810-that is, whilst tbe bloody wars 
with France made so heavy a call upon the national resources-no less than 
.:f:!8,OOO,OUO were expended upon the impro\'C'ment of inland navig-J,tion.
 
-\ll 
the more impOl'tant basins are now joined to each other 1 y means of canals. 
Barges can piSS from the Thames into the Severn; they can climb the ",lopes of 
the Pennine range by means of locks, and proceed from the Surthel'll Atlantic 
through tbe C,tledonian ('anal into the Xorth Sea. Ireland, too, has been provided 
with a system of canals which connects the f;hannon and Barrow "ilh Dublin, aud 
Lough Erne with Belfast. It is generally supposed tbat the introduction of 
railways has largely rpduced the traffic over canals, and in some instanccs this is no 
doubt the case. Railways have found it to their interest to buy up canal cumpanies, 
in order to u\'uid the neces
ity of competing with them; but they are by no means 
inclined to allow their investments to remain unprofitable, and they di,ert to them 
a portion of the traffic, which would otherwi
e block their road". It may tlafd)' be 
assumed that the traffic over the cmw]s is now increasing instead of diminishing II 


. Betwcpn January 1st. iR73, and ?>Iay 16th, 1880, 1,96; British vcssels of a burden of 729.194 
tons, anù 10,827 lives, wcre lost at sea, being dIl Imnual average of 266 vessels, 
8.-H)7 tons, aI:ù 1,-166 
lives. 
t \Villiam 'regp:, .. Posts and Telegraphs." 
t Ch. Dupin, .. Force commerciale de la Grande-Bretagne. 

 Sutcliffe, .. Treatise on Canals and Ueservoirs." 
\I Total length of canals, 2,931 miles; traffic (in F.ng-land and Wales only), 25,110,orO tons in 18fìA, 
30,000,000 tons in Ui,9; grUBS revenue yielded (L'nitcd Kit gdurIlj, n,00i,413 in 1875, ;(2,993,3;3 in 1!ìi8. 
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England may justly feel proud of ha\ing been the first to C1pen a raih\ay for 
passenger traffic, which took place in 18:2,";. Xo other country of Europe has since 
then expended so large a capital upon the dcvelopment of its railway sptem, 
and nowhere else are locomotivcs called upon to carry an equal amount of 
mercbandise or a larger numher of travellers. On an average every inhabitant 


Fig 230.-llAILWA'I. 
IAI'. 
Scale t : ï ,500,000. 
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of the t!nited Kingdom travels twenty times in each year by rail, whilst every 
Frenchman ouly does 80 three times. The milways of the Briti:;h hlands 
belong to nilwty-two di1';tinct companies, but the bulk of them are nevertheless 
u\\ ned by a few powerful ones, such as the Great "-estern, the K orth- 'Y estern, 
the :llidland, the Great Eastern, the South- "-estern, the Great Xorthern, the 
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Korth Briti..h, and the Caledonian, which have bought up many of the smaller 
concerns and increased their revenues, though not always with a due consideration 
for the interests of the pnblic. On an a\ erage the net revenue of the railway 
companies amounts to about one-half of the gross receipts. Engli:;h railway 
engineers have not been called upon to surn;ount elevated mountain ranges, but 
they have thrown bold viaducts across river estuaries and arms of the sea, and 
constructed tunnels beneath houses and rIvers. The co
t of carrying some of the 
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lines through populous towns has in many instances been prodigious. '[he number 
of railway accidents is unfortunately very considerable, a circumstance due in a 
large mea..ure to the frequency of the trains and the speed at which they 
tra vel. · 


. Railwav statistics for 1879 :-Length of lines, 17,696 miles; capital (ineIuding loans), 1:717,003,469; 
f<I'OBS reecipts: !61,776,703; working expenses, !
2,0!5,273; net earnings, 4'14 per cent.; passengers 
c<>nveyed, 680_000,000. nonm
 stock :-13.174 mgines, 39,877 coaches, 381,146 "a

ons. Accidents:- 
1,074 pcr
ons I..iIled, .3,827 pClsons injurpd (including railway employés), lõ! collisions. 
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If further evidence were wanted to prove the commercial IIscendancy of 
England, it would be furnished by its postal and telegraph busineßs. The tele- 
graph lillI's of the British Islands are of less length than those of se\"eral other 
countries, but the number of messagl's forwarded along them is gre:.ter than 
dsewbere, and an average Englishman writes three letters to everyone penned 
by another European.- Submarine cables connect the British Islands with each 
other and with all countries of the world. The principal points of departure 
of tbese cable!'! are Penzance, near the Land's End, anù Valencia, at the south- 
western extremity of Ireland. 


SOCI \L COXDITION. 


THERE are not wanting propbets of ill omen who point to the decrease of English 
exports as a proof of decay; but for tbe present, at all events, England is the 
richest country in the world. 111'. Giffen, t who bases his computations upon 
the income-tax returns, asserts that Engli:sh capital bas increased annually since 
1865 at the rate of ÆI80,000,UOO, and tbat the national wealth is consequently 
growing \ery rapidly. This we'-lltb, howe\-er, is very unequally distributed, for 
England is at one and the same time a country of immense fortunes and 
of the e
treIlle of poverty. }lore than a million persons, able-bodied men, 
women, and children, are "bolly vI' partially dependent upon tbe parochial 
authorities for their support. The duty of maintaining its own poor wus 
cast upon each parish tbroughout tbe country l 1 Y tbe well-known statute of 
Elizabeth (!(jOl), frequently amended since, but nevertheless the basis of tbe 
e
isting system. About lR:
O the pres
ure from an indiscriminate giving of alms 
bad become almost unbearable, and tbere were pari"hes \\ Lich broke down under 
the burden. The height of the poor rates sometimes compelled landlords to give 
up their rents, and fdrmers their tenancies, from sbeer inability to pay them. 
In the village of Ch0lesbury, in I
uckingbamsLire, only 3.') persons out of 
a total population of 13f1 soub iOupported themsehes. In tbe parish of Sunder- 
land, wbich at that time had 17,000 inhahitants, no less than 14,000 persons 
were in receipt of relief from the poor rates.::: Tbis was tbe alarming state of 
things when, to inquire into tbe working of the Poor Laws, a ro
"al commission was 
appointed, wbose labours resulted in tbe .Poor-Law Act of I
34. Tbis Act revived 
tbe workhouse test and tbe whole"ome restrictions upon voluntary pauperism, 
whicb bad been remo\"ed from a feeling of mistaken bumanity. England is 
divided, for Poor-Law purpo"es, into a number of "Unions," consi"ting on an 
average of twcnty-five parishes or townsbips each. Eacb of tbese unions bas 
its Board of Guardians, elected by tbe ratepayer.. In Irebnd the Poor I.a\V 
is administered in pretty much the same manner as in England, but in Scotland 
l)oor-Law unions are unknown. The relief is there granted by the parochial 


· In 11';,9-80 there" cre delivpr,'d by post 1,128.000.000 letters (33 per head of the population), 
3-1.;,000,000 book packeh and ne\\sl'apers, ..nd 1I5,000,uOO post cards: 23,385,tl6 1111>' IgLS "ere 
furwartled by telegraph. 
t "Uecent Accumulations of ('"apital in Eng!and." 
: Pret) man, .. Dispauperi"atiun." 
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authorities, and these are almost e'(clusively under the influence of the Church 
and the landed proprietors. 
The growing wealth of England as a wbole has not by any means enriched 
t'l1e landed proprietors and merchants only, for tbe middle and e"en the lower 
classes bave largely shared in it. Tbere can be no doubt tbat tbe number of 
paupers bas greatly diminished. Since 1849, notwithstanding the very considerable 
increase of the popula.tion and the fluctuations unavoidable in a country mainly 
dependent upon commerce and manufactures, the number of paupers exhibits a 
" 
,'ery satisfactory decrea..e,. and this decrease becomes still more striking if we 
take into account only the able-bodied adults.t It will tbus be seen that at least 
a portion of tbe wealth which annually flows into the Bt'itish I:-Iands, instead of 
swelling- tbe fortunes of great mercbant princes, finds its way into the pockets of 
the nee(]y; im]eed, we need only enter the bouses of the working classes in order 
to obtain an idea of the general ease enjoyed by tbe mass of the people. The 
furniture is substantial, tbe floor carpeted, and the cbimney mantelpiece not 
devoid of "ornaments." Tbe Engli:;h artis;m in the enjoyment of regular w3ges 
i!l, in fact, much better lodged tban the majority of French peasants and small 
tradesmen. The savings of the English working classes are enormous. They 
do not a11 find their way into the s:tvings banks,::: but are largely invested in 
the fum]s of friendly and other co-operative associations of every description. 
Friendly Societies, or, as they are called in an Act of Parliament passed in 
liD3 for thcir regulation," Societies of Good Fellowship," have existed in the 
British I:-Iands from very remote times. The most powerful amongst tbese 
associations, wbose principal ohj
ct it is to pro,'ide against sickness and death, are 
the )Ianchcster LJlity of Olld Fellows and the Ancient Ordu of Foresters, 
whose" lodges," or "courts," arc to be found in every town and in many villages 
of the Lnited Kingdom. Tbey muster about a million members, and ha,'e saved 
up a capital of nearly seven millions sterlin
. Of Co-operative, Industrial, 
and Provident Socict'es there are about 1,.')00, witb 300,000 members, ond 
annual sales to tbe extent of ÆI5,onn,ono sterling. Tbe foremost phce 
amongst this class of societies is due to tbe Equitable Pioneers of Ro{'hda]e, 


* :K umbcr of paupers relieved from the rates on January I &t in England and Ireland, and on )Iay 14th 
in Scotland:- 


En!'hnd and I'e-centA!!", of 
WaleH. ScotlAnd J....land. Total. I'opul tion. 
1849 934,419 1:12,357 620,ï47 1,637,,)23 6'1 
1
53 798.8:.!2 75,437 141.R22 1,016,081 3'7 
18.18 908,186 79,199 60,.)8'2 1,037,967 3,6 
186.J 1,142,624 7H,711 66,228 1,28;,.169 4.1 
1871 1,08 I ,9
6 113,,'; 6 74,692 1,280,094 4'1 
18i7 i:?R,3;J0 96,404 78,õ:!8 803,282 2'-1 
1880 83i ,940 98,0110 100,856 1,036,796 3,0 


+ Able-bodi!,r] adults relieved on January 1st of C8l'h year in England and "TJiles :-1849, 201,G4
 
110163, 253,499; 1877, only 92,806; 16bO, in consequence of a succession of years of depression, 126,228. 


t Sa, ings banks at thc close of 1879:- 


Old 8avings Banke. 
I'ost-Office Sa, inge Banks 


DepoHitorH. 
1,606, i 14 
3,;147,828 


Capital. 
1:43, i97 ,805 
32,102,134 
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1\ ho cannot claim to have originated co-operation, but who have given a wonder- 
ful impulse to the movement. Yery important, likewise, are the Building 
Societies, which expend annually ahout Æ2,OOO,OOO upon the purcbase of land 
and houses. As to the Trade L nions, wbose principal object it is to regulate, 
and, if possible, to raise the wages of tbe industrial classes, tbeir number is very 
considerable. )Ir. Rowell estimates it at 3,000, with 1,2':>0,000 members, and an 
annual income of nearly two millions sterling. (Ine of tbe most numerous 
amongst this clm;:s of societies is tbat of tbe agricultural labourers, which at one 
time numbered 90,000 members, but bas recently greatly fallen off: one of the 
most powerful is tbat of the mechanical engineers.'" 
Crime has diminisbed at sucb a rate and with such steadineRs as to make it 
certain that there can be no question of a fluctuation merely due to temporary 
causes. t "'
 e cannot doubt after this that, owing to tbe progress of education and 
other causes, manners in England bave become milder. Altbough assaults and 
murders are still more numerous than in France, tbey decrease from year to year. 
As to the minor offences, it is difficult to institute a comparison bctwecn tbe two 
countries, and if tbey are more numerous in France, tbis may lIe due to the 
greater severity of Freneh magistrates. All Ireland swells tbe criminal statistics 
to a less extent than tbe metropolis, in which about one-third of the crimes 
placed on record are committed. Drunkenness is one of tbe most widely spread 
vices in England,::: and a foreigner walking through tbe towns is, abo,oe all, struck 
by the large number of drunken women he meets with in the str
ets. Insanity, 
resulting from an abuse of strong drink, is becoming very frequent. Yet it is 
from drink and its abuse that the Evglish Government deri"es a considerable 
proportion of its revenue; and the Established Church, too, tukes its sbare, for it 
is the proprietor of several bundred mucb-frequented public-bouses. 
It cannot yet be asserted that all the children of tbe rnited Kingdom are 
in tbe receipt of even an elementary edU(:ation, nor could tbe schools accommo- 
date them if their p lrents desired to send them there. Great progress has 
nen'rthelf'ss been made in public education within the last few years. r p 


. Friendly BOcieties, &c., 88 far 88 returns have been received (ISj8):- 


Eng-Iand and ". ales 
::-;eotland . 
Ire1and . 
British Isles 
t 1\ umbu of criminal offenders com-icted:- 


1>nmber. 
12,:100 
b.';O 
331 
13,lIH 


Melñber8_ 
4,6!J2.1 ;õ 
b69,2;;; 
42,.>51 
1),3u
,OUI 


TptaJ A..et8. 
.t:1:l,I!Ii,bU9 
66; ,366 
1.j1,
2! 
12,967,;!J9 


Enghn<1. and Per lIIil'e of 
\\ ules_ Scotland. Ireland. Total. I'opuh tlUn. 
lR!9 21.001 3.ti! :11202 4õ,4;7 l.t 
1853 20..56 2,821 KiU 32,291 J-l 
]1.58 13.246 2,8';0 3.350 19.4-16 0 7 
1863 15.i99 2,438 3,285 21,52:! 0'7 
18;1 11 946 2,18-1 2.257 16,38i 0'5 
18;7 11,912 2009 2300 16,2.H 0'5 
18;9 .1 12,.';25 2,090 2,207 IIJ,8:!2 0'1) 


: Dawson Burns estimates the beer, wine, and spirits consumed in 18i3 at 152.478,920 g-allons, 
being equal to 7,2fiO,000 gallons of pure alcoho1. The enormous sUDlof .t1:!6,000,000.or.l:3 16s_ a hl'ad, 
W88 expended, Ii
cording to him, upon drink. 
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to 1818, ill which year Parliament for the first time concerned itself with 
the suhject, the establishment of scbools was left to private illitiati ve. In 
1
:J3 an annual grant of J::
O,OOO was voted, and increased in IB39 to 
J::3U,UOU, its dispensation being intrusted to a Committee of tbe Privy Council, 
who appointed inspectors to report on the scbools desirous of participating in 
Government aid. These and other mea
ures, more especially the establishment of 
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trallung colleges for teachers, had powerfully promoted public education; but 
they had sbown, tOQ, that voluntary efforts were not sufficient to meet the 
wants of all children of school age. Hence the Act of 18iO, which provided for 
tbe establisbment of board schools in all those districts in which the school 
accommodation was insufficient, and adopted compulsion as a means of filling 
the schools. A similar Act for Scotland was passed two years afterwards. As 
to Ireland, it bad already been provided with a system of C( national schools." 
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The system of higher education as now existent is by no me.1ns the outcome of 
a plan laid down in advance. It is due to the initiative taken by religious bodies, 
educational societies, and private individuals, and Parliament is slow to interfere 
with schools not founded or sub,"entioned by the State. At the present time 
about 20,000 primary schools in England and Scotland, affording accommo- 
dation to one-seventh of the population, are in receipt of Government aid, and are 
regularly inl'pected. The number of persons unable to write is annually 
decreasing as the younger generation grows up. Illiterates are most numerous 
in "estern Ireland, in "t\? ales, in the Scotch Highlands-that is, in those districts 
where many of the inbabitants still speak Celtic-and in certain manufacturing 
districts of England and Scotland. 
The number of children who attend superior schools in England is less 
than in France. The :English public schools und colleges, which give an edu- 
cation analogous to that of the French" Lycécs," are attended by only 
O,OOO 
pupils, whilst the corresponding French schools count 157,000 pupils. Schools of 
this kind are considered higher than the grammar schools, and are looked upon as 
being intended only for the rich or titled, whilst in France they are thrown open 
to all tbe children of the middle classes, and help to recruit them.- 
The State seldom interferes directly with higher education. It does not con- 
cern itself with the superintendence of the educational establishments intended for 
the upper classes, but leaves the supreme control of each of them to its own special 
governing body. The members of the governing body are variously appointed, 
e.g. the rniversity of Uxford may Bend two representati,'es, or the Lord Chan- 
cellor one, and so on. To some of the great endowed schools tbe State has 
granted cbarters of incorporation: in several of them the process of eliminating 
ancient abuses has been singularly slow. The use of the term "public school" is 
nearly as inaccurate as it is frequent, but, to speak exactly, it means a school 
possessing a charter of incorporation, and in which the ad\-antages of the endow- 
ment belong equally to all her :Majesty's subjrcts. At 'Vincbester, the oldest 
of the puMic schools, there are" Foundation Scholars" and" Exhibitioners," who 
are maintained wholly or in part at the expense of tbe institution, and, far 
outnumbering tbem, " Commoners," whose parents pay for their boar<Í and instruc- 
tion. The annual cost of keeping a hoy at one of these "chools averages '{l
o. 
At Eton and Harrow it is considerably more, but these two in particular arc 
frequmted by the sons of wealthy Englishmen unxious to become acquainted and 
associate with men of birth. In ull the great schools, as indeed at both the great 
uni versiti.es, the spirit of athleticism rules supreme. "Tbile, on the one hand, the 
statesmen of England, many of its bishops. judges, and leading scholars trace tbe 
beginnings of their successes to the manly breadth of tone of a public school; on the 
other, specimens of bigoted ignorance and despotic stupidity are but too frequent. 

\t the two great 1T niversities of Oxford and Cambridge the ecclesiastical element, 
until the middle of this century, largely predominated. Cambridge bad originally 
a great name for tbe study of mathematics only; Oxfold for that of tbe Greek 


· lIfHtlhew Am, !tI, Furtnigldly Rn'iew, Xow'mber, 1878. 
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and Latin classics. 'Ve say originally, for, in accordance with the requirements of 
the present day, there are already to be found in both flourishing schools of law, 
history, science, medicine: theology has, of course, always been prominent. 
There no longer exi",t religious tests, and amongst the" fellows" of colleges there 
are now even men who are the declared enemies of the Church as by law 
established. A large proportion of the students, especially of the less wealthy, 
take holy orders on leaving the university; but even this number does not 
suffice for the vastly increased needs of the Church, and the bishops loudly cry 
out for more university men as candidates for ordination. Formerly Oxford was 
the great stronghold of the Tories, Cambridge that of the -Whigs; but now 
the latter holds moderate views, whilst Oxford represents the extremes of both 
p'trties in the State-those of the most rigid Conservatives no less than those of 
the most extreme social reformers.- 
The monopoly formerly enjoyed by the ancient se
ts of learning was 
destroyed by the foundation of the University of London, which was empowered 
to grant degrees to all, without distinction of rank, sect, party, creed, or place of 
education. The" colleges" from which the majority of the London gradu
tes 
are drawn are scattered all over the country. The schools at which a profes- 
sional training m-IY be obtained are very numerous, and constantly increasing. 
:Medical schools exist in connection with most of the large hospitals; the 
" benchers " of tb.e four Inns of Court have taken steps to prO\'ide facilities for 
,.;tudying law; a Royal School of :Mines is doing excdler.t service in training 
geological surveyors and mining engineers; Dnd there are, of course, the usual 
schools for the professional education of militury amI naml officers. nut 
there is no great technical high school, such as the J
cole Poly technique of 
Paris, and it is quite evident that English civil enginC'ers of the old school 
prder a practical training to a course of theoretical knowledge imparted at 
engineering colleges. Something in the way of elementary technical education is, 
however, effected in the Science and Art Schools, which depend upon the South 
Kensington )Iuseum, and which are attended l)y !)O,O()O pupils, and great hopes 
!Ire entertained of a technical university recently prrjected by the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 
As to the teaching to be obtained through r.ewspapers, book
, t and public 
lectures after the school and university days are over, it is exercising a gro\\ing 
influence upon the life of the nation Other countries may have established 
newspapers before England did so, but thp I'trength of the press as a political power 
was first felt here during the revolution which led to the downfall of (,harles I. 
Public meeting.., which have become so great a feature of political and social life, 
were first held in 17GD, in accord,mce with the formalities still observed at the 
present day. 


. Universities of England :-O''\Íord, Camtllidg-e, London, IJurhHITI, 1IJanchester (Victoria rniversit
.). 
01 Scotland :-Glasgow, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, A Lerù< en. Of Ireland :-Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Royal Irish University. 
t l\umber of 'books put.li.hed :-18i5, 4,55t , 18iG, 4,885; lRi7, .5,09.5; 18i8, 5,310':; 1879,5,834. The 
number of newspapers is ..'bout 1,900. 
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 ' TIE United Kingdom, in many ref'pects, is still goverued by feudal 
. , ,
: :_ 
 I institutions. 'Vherever we look, whether to the tenure of the 
5: _:1 .':-, land or the administration of local affairs, we still find traces of an 
- - order of things verv different from what has been established by 
"-' . . 
the English colonists who have made themselvcs a new home in 
Au:>tralia or :Xew Zealand. The three kingdoms are each governed separately, 
and in many instances their lawg not only differ, but are contrudictory of one 
another. The administrative divisions of each kingdom, t.he counties or Ehires, 
differ considerably in size, and the old county boundaries coiu('ide in but few 
instances with those of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and :Marriages. 
The old "hundreds" into which the counties are divided possess hardly more 
than an historical interest at the present day. "Then these divisions were first 
constituted ten free familits occupied 100 hides of land, or a "tything," and 
ten of these tythings were formed into a hundred. But so great have been the 
changes in the population since these early times, that whereas there are some 
hundreds the population of which has hardly increased, there are others which 
count their inhabitants by many thousands. In several counties the hundreds 
are kno\\ n as wapentakes, wards, latbs, or liberties. These, however, are 
not the only administrJ.tive divisions, for there is hardly a department of 
government which has not subdivided the 'Guited Kingdom to suit its own 
purposes, and the confusion which arises from Òis indiscriminate parcelling 
out of the land is sometimes very great, and ought certainly to have been 
a voided." 
A ,-ery prominent position 
mongst the local divisions of the kingdom must be 
accorded to the municipal boroughs, originally no douht of Roman foundation, 
but subsequently remodelled in accordance with the spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, 


. The 52 countie- of En
land are separated, for parliamenbry purpose
, into 95 divisions, IS5 
boroughs, 13 districts of boroughs, aliI! 58 cont.-iblltory boroughs; for sessi,,"al !'U poses tI'ey include ;00 
petty sessional dhisions and 9i boroughs, having commissiollB of the peal'e. There ..re 818 hundreds, or 
anl1log o uB divisions, and 621 lieutenancy subdivisions. The police know only 4':;5 police di,tricls of 
<oounti. B, and 167 borougbs and towns, having their O\\n polic". There are also 40t high",,>" di>tridB 
7:!1 loc..l board dis:ricts, 14,916 chi! par:shes, &c. 
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and furnished with charters by the Norman kings. Some of these ancient 
municipal towns have dwindled into mere viUages, a few have even ultogether 
disappeared, but several of them have grown into laI;ge and important cities. 
Other populous towns, whose rise only dates from the modern development 
of industry, have likewise claimed incorporation, and charters have been 
granted them by Parliament. There existtd at the time of the 18ïl census 
2:.?4 of these municipal boroughs, all of them, with tbe exception of the City of 
London and a few small decayed places of little note, go,'erned by the :Muni- 
cipal Corporation Reform Act of 1832. Each corporatiun consists of a mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors, the two latter being elected by the burgesses, the 
mayor by the aldermen and council- 
Fig. 233.- Y uRKSHIRE AND Rt:TLANlJBHIl<E CONTRABTED. lors. The mayor and ex-mayor of 
Scale 1 : 3,000,000. 
all loroughs are justices of the 
peace, and in many of the more 
important amongst them stipendiary 
magistrates ha,'e been appointed. 
The corporation generally attends 
to police, paving, lighting, drainage, 
and local improvements, and in a 
few instances supplies gas and water. 
Almod equally extensi,"e is the 
power of self-governïuent of the 575 
towns or districts which have elected 
to be regulated by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 18'>8, and each of which 
has its local board. The county 
uutborities, on tbe other hand, are 
appointed by the Crown. The Lord- 
Lieutenant, in furmer times, had 
command of tbe military forces 
of the county, but his duties now 
are hardly more thun honorary. 
He still recommends persons for 
commissions in the militia, or for appointment as deputy-lieutenants and county 
magistrates. These last, united in courts of quarter or general sessions, 
are the real governors of the counties, for they regulate the expenditure and 
impose the rates for its defrayal. The sher;ff, who returns the juries, executes 
the judgments of the courts, and is in his county the principal conservator of the 
pe,iCe, is annually appointed by the Crown. Each civil parish has its overseers of 
the poor, who look to the assessment and collection of the poor, county, police, 
and other rates. Poor-Law e nions consist of several civil parishes united for the 
purpose of administering relief to the poor. Each of these unions has a board of 
guardians, p
rtly elected by the ratepayers and owners of property, and partly 
consisting of resident county mngistrates and other c;r-otfìcio members. All these 
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persons engaged in the local government of the country render their sernces 
gratuitously. 
Political rppresentatlon in the United Kingdom, in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the :Middle Ages, is not an inherent right, but a privilege dependent 
upon being properly qualified. Changes in the old electoral laws have no doubt 
brought tbe English practice more in consonance with modern ideas; but this 
renders exi"ting inequalities all the more striking. By the last Reform Bill, 
passed in 18Gi, the electordl franchise in English counties iil enjoyed 
by all freeholders, by copyholùers and tenants for lifc whose estate has a 
clear annual value of f5, and by occupiers of lands or tenements of the ratable 
value of .t:12 and upwards. In boroughs the franchise is attached to the occupa- 
tion of a dwelling-house seplrately rated to the poor rates, or of a lodging of tbe 
annual v
lue of Æ12. In Scotch borougbs all householders paying rates have 
the franchise, whilst in Irish boroughs a house rental of .f--1 or an unfurnished 
lodging worth 
 10 a year confers this privilege. 1'he universities are likewise 
entitled to send their represent,ltives into Parliament.. It is quite clear that 
the conditions attached to the franchise exclude from its exercise not only 
many of the artis::ms who live in towns, but also the entire body of agricul- 
tural and other labourers. )IQre than two-thirds of tbe adult male population 
are shut out from every exercise of political rights, and in Ireland, wbere poverty 
is great, only one man out of eight enjoys the privileges of an eledor. The 
county members represent, in fact, the landed proprietors and the farmers; the 
borough members the middle classe;;. Women, though allowed to vote for school 
boards and in parochial matters, wben properly qualified, have not bitherto been 
granted the political franchise. t 
Owing to changes in the population, the existing distribution of seats amongst 
the constituencies does not represent their numerical proportions. Se\-eral large 
towns are not represented at all, whilst some small places of no importance 
whatever, by virtue of ancient charters or acts of royal fa\our, considered to 
confer historic rights, still return one or two members to Parliament. .As 
an inst.mce we may mention Croydon, with over 100,000 inhabitants, which 
is not represented at all, whilst )Iarlborough, with less than 700 voters, returns 
one member. To every memher of Parliament there are tbeoretically about 
50,000 inhabitants; but there is hardly a large town in the United Kingdom 
where this proportion is adhered to. London, for in
tance, with its immense 
population, would be entitled to nearly 100 representati\es, but is compelled 
to rest content with 
2, besides which, tbe various quarters of the metropolis 
are ,-ery unequally favoured, the "City" enjoying a decided preponderance over 
the other boroughs. 


· Composition of the House of Commons:- 
England 8nd Wales. Scotland. :rr.hnd. TotaL 
Borough members 2!13 26 37 :S5ß 
County members. 18i 32 64 283 
L'niversitr members õ 2 2 9 
t In 18i7 tbe number of electors was 2,911,339, vi:!'. l,i;1.521 in boroughs, l,l1õ,100 in ccunties, 
and 26,i18 in universities. 
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The origin of the House of Commons is loilt in the darkness of the :Middle 
Ages, but it is almost universally admitted that the third estate was summoned 
to the councils of the nation for the first time in 1:?6!. Simon de ;\Iontfort in 
, 
his struggle with Henry IlL, felt constrained to seek allies amongst the towns, 
whose representatives were subsequently invited to take their seats by the side of 
the P eers and great eccle:siastics in Parliament The Commons have not lost O'round 
. ð 
since that period, and at the present time they virtually hold the reins of govern- 
ment, not directly, but through a council of ministers. The IIouse does not, 
indeed, dictate the names of the ministers to the sovereign; but inasmuch as the 
existence of a Cabinet is dependent on the possession of a majority in the 
House of Commons, the wishes of the latter have to be considered in the 
appointments made by the Crown. Parliament is summoned by the sovereign, 
and may be prorogued or dissolved by him. It meets annually, and although its 
normal duration is fixed at seven years. it has not once happened, since tLe union 
with Ireland, that the House 01 Commons has difd a natural death. 
The House of Lords consists of peers who occupy their seats by here- 
ditary right, by creation of the sovereign, hy virtue of office-as in the case 
of the English bishops-or as elected representatives of the peerage of Scotland 
and Ireland. The House of Peers takes precedence of the Honse of Commons, and 
the royal "speech" or message is read within it, the peers being seated, whilst the 
Commons, headed by their Speaker, attend below the bar. For many years 
the peers looked upon the House of Commons as a sort of dependency to their own 
House, in which they found place for tbeir younger sons, relatives, and dependants; 
but the Lower House, having acquired the exclusive right of voting the supplies, 
is now at least equal to it in importunce. 
The executive power is nominally vested in the Crown, but practically 
exercised by a Cabinet, or committee of ministers, appointed Ly the sovereign. 
The" leader:' or recognised chief of tbe most powerful party in the House of 
Commons, is, as a rule, summoned to fill the office of First Lord of the Treasury, or 
Prime :Minister, and he selects his colleagues amongst those members of the two 
Houses who are friendly to his "iews. Every Cabinet, in addition to the First 
Lord, includes the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, the Chan- 
cellor of the Excheqner, and the Secretaries of State. As a rule, however, several 
other ministerial functionaries have seat.s in the Cahinet, those mo!>t frequently 
admitted being the Chief Commissioner of ,V orks and Duildinw:, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Postmaster-General, the Chief Recretary for Ireland, and the 
President of the Local Government Board. Numerically this Cabinet is stronger 
than that of any other state whose constitution is modelled upon that of England; 
but the traditions of an ancient kingdom and the needs of a widespread colonial 
empire amply account for this. The Privy Conncil consists of a large body of men 
of high birth and eminence, sworn to " truly and impartially ad vise" the sovereign; 
hut the functions formerly exercised by it have devolved upon the Cabinet or the 
Judicial Committee, and it is now very rarely that the Council is assembled to 
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deliberate on puLlic aff,lirs, and on these occasions only those councillors attend 
who are specially summoned. Although England has not inaptly been described 
as an oligarchic republic, the sovereign is supposed to wield not ouly the executive 
powers, but also a portion of the legislative ones, for no Act of Parliament can 
become law without his signature. Dut the royal signature is rarely refused, 
awl if the influence exerciscd by royalty is very great in England, this is chiefly 
due to the deference exhibited by the leaders of the Houses of Parliament, and the 
feeling of respect and loyalty which penetrates all cla"ses of the people. The 
succession to the crown is settled on the heirs of Princess Sophia of Hanover, 
being Protestants. The Queen, by \ irtue of a recent Act of Parliament, bears 
also the title of Empress of India. She enjoys a civil list of .f38.j,OOO, and, in 
addition, the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, amounting to about 24.j,00U 
annually. The Prince of "
ales is p:tid an annuity of 2-:1:0,000, and the revenues 
of tbe Duchy of Cornwall (266,000). The other annuities payable to the members 
of the royal family amount to 2121,000, making a total civil list of 2ü56,OûO- 
a small sum, when compared with what is paid to the reigning families of some 
other countries. 


The law throughout the British Empire is administered in the name of the Queen 
Empress. The inferior criminal jurisdiction in the counties is exercised by Justices 
of the Pe.iCe, appointed by the Crown on presentation by the Lord-Lieutenant. 
These unp,tid magistrates hold petty sessions for the summary disposal of minor 
offences, and courts of quarter sessions for the trial of more serious crimes and 
misdemeanours. In boroughs these duties are generally discharged by stipendiary 
magistrates and recorders, also appointed by the Crown. )[jnor civil cases ale 
disposed of in county courts, but all more serious law business, whether of a civil 
or criminal nature, is referred to one of the divisions of the High Court of 
Justice in London, whose ju-Iges annually go on circuit and hold assizes in the 
principal towns of the kingdom. There is a Court of Appeal, presided o'Çer by 
the Lord High Chancellor, and the House of Lords is the final Court of Appeal. 
The procedure of English crimin1.1 courts is scrupulously careful to surround 
the accused with every safeguard to insure a fair trial. He need reply to no 
questions which may incriminate him, and it is for his accusers to produce evidence 
establishing his guilt. The verdict of the jury-an institution which has "pread 
from England into nearly every country of the world-must be unanimous. 


The Lord IIigh Chancellor, in addition to his other titles, bears that of "Keeper 
of her 
bjesty's Conscience," and the sovereign, since Henry VII!., has called him- 
self Defender of the Faith. These titles point to the existence of a State Church, 
and in reality half a century has scarcely elapsed since e'Çery Government official was 
required to be a member of the Church as by law established, and no marriage was 
valid except it had been celebrated by a minister of this Established Church. In 
Ireland the Anglican Church was disestahli"hed in 1871, and its ministers awl 
members now occupy legally the same footing as do the members of other 
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churches, including that of Rome. But in England the Prote"taut Episcopal 
Church is still the Established Church, and many of its clergy are paid by 
tithes. The bishops of the Church of England enjoy an average income of 
Æ.3,200 apiece, and the cathedral establishments possess a numerous stafl' of 
archdeacons, deans, canons, and other dignitaries, who are likewise in receipt 
of considerable 8ularies derived from ancient foundations. The average anllual 
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value of a "living" is about Æ300, in addition to which the incumbent is 
usually placed in possession of a parsonage. Besides the rigbts of presentation 
pertaining to the Queen, the Lord Chancellor, the bishops, and the various public 
bodies, there are thousands of livings in the gift of privat9 individuals.* 
· Of 13.076 livings. of an annual value of 1:-1,li6.317. 8,151 (Æ2,535.i60) aTe in the gift of pri,'ate 
persons; 3,472 (1:1,109,171) in the gift of the hi_hops; i74 (1:318,500) in the gift of universities and 
schools; 679 (1:212,886) in the gift (If .he Lord Chanct:lI"r, &c. 
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Out of thir-ty-one bishops connected with English sees onl)' twenty-foul" 
have a seat in the House of Lords, though all alike are" Lords" by courtesy. 
X or are the scven bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the two 
archbishops Dnd ten bishops of the Church of Ireland, admitted to the ITouse 
of Lords. There are also sixty-two colonial and eleven missionary bishops 
in connection with Ôe Church of England. 
In Scotland the Esta blished Church is l'resbJ.terian in principle, and is governed 
by Kirk Session8, Pre:,.byteries, 
Synods, and the General .-bseml.ly, 
which consists of both derical and 
lay deputies from each of the prcs- 
èyteries, and represent,atives from 
the uni \ el'sities and royal burghs. 
This Church, since 184:3, has ceased 
to be the Church of the majority, 
for in that year the enforcement of 
an obnoxious patronage act, since 
repealed, led to the fonnation cf 
5' 
a Free Church, whose adherents 
are nearly as numerùus as those of 
the mother Church. 


Foremost amongst Dissenting 
bodies are the \Y esleyan 
Iethodists, 
the Independents or Congregation- 
alists, the Baptists. and (in "r ales) 
the Cal vinistic Methodists_ X ot 
very numerous, but influential 
through wealth, education, and 
cohesion, are tbe Quakers. 
It is only durin!!, the bst fifty 50 
years that full polit:cal rig-hts have 
been granted to Roman Catholics 
anrl J cws-to the fi/rmer in 18:32, 
to the latter in 18.jS. The Jews 
are nearly all to be found in the large towns, four-fifths of them living III 
}.ondon.'" The numher of Roman Catholics has very much increased in the 
course of the centur)T. t In the reIgn of Queen Elizabeth they are said to have 
constituted one-third of the tot.11 population, but in 10!)!) tbey had dwindlld 
down to an insignificant fraction. These were the times of penal cnactments, 
and altbough after lï87 the laws were not very rigorously enforced, and an 
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Fig. 23.5.-DI'TIIIBl TlOS OF THE RO\lAS CATHOLlC8. 
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1Iß1ber of Jews in Great Britain (18i;;, 51,2.50, of whom 38,880 li\e in Lunùon. Jews in Ireland 
(1871),2,)8. 
t Roman Calbnlil'8 in England, 1699, 2;,696; 1;67, 6i.916; 1845,284.300; 1851, ;58800; 1861, 
92;,500; 1880. 1,120,000. 
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Act ameliorating the position of the Roman Catholics had even been p:1ssed, their 
numbers did not increase, and remained almost stationary till about the middle 
of the present century, when the great influx of Irish immigrants caused it to spring 
up by a sudden bound. The Irish immigration altogether swamped the older 
English Roman Catholics, who had survived the period of prosecution, and our 
map (p. 4tH) shows ,-ery distinctly that they are most numerous in those counties in 
which the Irish element is mOßt strongly represented. The" Ritualistic" movement 
in the Anglican Church may have brought u few converTs to the Church of Rome, but 
a somewhat careful inquiry into the religious statistics ùÍ Great Britain enables us 
to st'lte with confidence that the increase in the number of Roman Catholics is 
more than accounted for by Irish immigration, that there have been none of 
those wholesale conversions of Protestants which are occasionally talked about, and 
that since the decrease of Irish immigration there has likewise been a decrease 
in the proport'on of Roman C..ltholics. At all events, they increase no 
longer. 
Religious zeal is very great amongst Englishmen, and still greater amongst 
Scotchmen. This religious fenour of the British Islanders manifests itself 
in the enormous sums which are annually collected hy voluntary agencies 
for building and endowing churche8 and chapels, printing BiLles and tracts, 
and sending missionaries into every quarter of the world. Ethnically this 
zeal for religious propaganda, exhibited at all times, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon. Julius Cæsar stated, and modern researches have confirmed his 
opinion,. that it was from Great Britain the Druid missionaries ßpreßd dl 
over Gaul with the intent of converting the nfltives. Subsequently, when the 
ancient gorls had been overthrown by f'hristianity, it was again by British 
missionaries that the new faith was carried into the woods cf Germanin, and 
the sacred oaks hewn down. Nearly all the numerous Protestant sects which 
have sprung into existence since the Reformation are plants of British growth, 
dif'seminated from England and Scotland into other parts of the Chrintian world. 
Nor is there any country at the present day which supports a greater number 
of missionaries in heathen lands, or expends larger sums upon religious 
ohjects. t 


England, whose tra\"ellers, mIssIOnaries, and merchants have invaded eVf'ry 
quarter of the globe, has become the great colonial power of the world, holding 
sway over one-fifth of the total population of the globe, and equal in extent to all the 


· D'Arbois de Jubainville; Ernest Desjardin's II DescrirJtion òe]a Gaule Romaine," ii. 
t Population of the Briti.h Islanòs Rccording to rpligious belief (a"l cstimate for 1880):- 


Proteø+ant Episcopal other Roman 
(
hurchf 8. ProWBt,IllUl. Cat!IOI;C9. JeWB. 
EnJ!lHnd and \Yales 19,314,000 5,000,000 1,l::?O,OOO 4ß,COO 
Scotland 8 n ,500 3,225,000 3,jO,OOO 6,400 
Ire]and 6ßO 000 690,000 4.111.000 300 
Total . 20,0.54,5'10 8,81,';,000 5,58-1,000 51,iOO 
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colonies and foreign pos'i
ssions of the other Europl::Jan states combined.- TIut 
notwithstanding the vast extent of her c(llonial empire, Great Britain is content. 
with a standing army numerically far inferior to the forces maintained by any of 
the other great powers. The conscription of continental Europe is unknown, and 
the forces of the United Kingdom are without exception dependent upon voluntary 
enlistment for their recruits. These latter usually join betwecn the ages of 
seventeen and twenty, and they enlist for a short term of three years' serviée, after 
which they enter the army reserve. In this they remain for nine years, drawing 
a sIllall monthly allowance, 011 condition of their rejoining their regiments when 
called upùn. Service in the army can scarcely be said to be popular in England, 
and the number of deserters is very large, amounting on an average to 31 p( r 
cent. of the recruits enlisted. 
The regular forces, numbering close upon 200,000 men, are primarily intended 
for service in the colonies, I ndia, and abroad. In case of need they can be reinforced 
by the 
Iilitia, the Yeomanry, and the Y olllnteers, and although military martinets 
may occasionally sneer at these latter, they will no doubt prove useful auxiliaries 
in case of peril, more e!'pecially in the defence of the national territory. t 
Kone of the inland towns of the British Islands are fortified, for though 
the mediæval walls and castles of some amongst them are objects of interest to 
archæologists and ad
irers of the picturesque, they possess little military value. 
Suggestions have been made for constructing a series of entrenchments on the 
heights which screen London on the south, and opposite to one of the breaches in 
which, at Aldershot, a military camp of exercise has been established, but nothing 
further has been done in the matter. Along the coast, however, fortifications of a 
very formidable character are numerous, and not a bay or estuary turned towards 
the continent has been left without its artificial defences. Ðut it is to her 
Ilavy that England looks as her main defence against foreign aggression. and no 


· European colonies (according to Behm and Wugocr):- 
Area. 
Sq. :Mile.. 
8 844,1\12 
763,365 
237,600 
1 ;0,070 
705.980 
75, 130 
6.340 000 


Population, 
2õ4,!!92,100 
27.106,000 
6,44 u ,600 
8.714,000 
3,6-14,000 
130,600 
14,171.000 
315,206,300 


British Colonies 
Dutch 
French 
Spanish " 
Porluguese " 
Dani8h ., 
Russia in Asia 


Total 


16.636,637 


-- 


For a detail
d statcmer:t on the British Colonies Bee Appendix, pp. 502, 50a. 
t Effective strength ofthe militarr forces of England, January 1st, 1880:- 


r At Hnme . 
Regula.r Forces} [n Colonies _ 
{ In India. . 
list C.ass 
Anny Reserve ' t .. d 
..II " 
1If ilitia . 
Yeomanry 
Volunteers 
Total 


91.421 
32,ï44 
67.639 
16.65} 
22,021 
1I34R4 
10,1;08 
206.265 
560,73:1 
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pains are spared to keep at the head of all maritime powers. The English fleet 
of ironclads, headed by the Injlaible, a vessel of 11,406 tons displacement, with 
engines of 8,000 horse-power, plated armour between 16 and 24 inches in thickness, 
and four 81-ton guns, is superior in strength to the combined ironclad fleets of 
any two of the other powers, and looking to the resources which England 
commands w
th respect to everything relating to the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of modern men-of-war, it will be easy for her to maintain her 
pre-eminence.. The navy is manned by 45,800 sailors and 13,000 marmes, m 
addition to whom there exists a navul reserve of 20,000 men. 
But however formidaòle the military and naval forces may appear, Great 
Britain is still more powerful from a financial point of view, and in this respect 
occupies quite a privileged position amongst the states of Europe. The nationul 
debt is no doubt greater than that of any other country, with the exception of th,\1 
of France; but since the termination of the great wars at the beginning of the 
century it has been reduced to the extent of .f:ïO,ooO,OOO, and looking to the large 
increase in the productive forces of the nation, its burden is felt much less now 
than was the case half a century ago. This decrease of the debt is all the more 
remarkable as :E20,000,000 were expended to release the slaves in the 13ritish 
colonies, and ÆlO,OOO,OOO for the relief of the Irish famine in 1
4j. The annual 


· The British Kavy October, lRFO (including ,'esscls under construction) :- 
I RO"CLADS. 
Number. 
II 
I:! 
26 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 


Turret shil>s, 13t dass 
.. others. 
Broadsiùe ves8f>ls . 
J!arbette 8lip (Colltllowootl) 
Torpedo ram (Polgphemlls) 
(orvette8 . 
Gunboats. . 
:Floating balterÍps . . 
Condemned ironclads employed t 
in harbour 8ervice . I 
Tutal 


SCREW !';TF.A}IEU-. 
Num},er 
15 
15 
4-! 
30 
4!) 
8'
 
3 
2 
:! 


!'hip8 
Fl ig-atps 
('on "tt('s . 
!'luops . 
nun ,'essels 
(
nnhuat8 
f'team cruÍsPTR 
f;tl'cl dispat<-h boat8 
Torpedo vc"sl,ls 
f;urVf'} ing vessf'ls . 
Troop and sturp ve8scls . 
Harbour service (tug8, &e.) 
Total 


2 
17 
13 
2i 4 


PADDLE &rEAMER8. 
Kumher, 
-1 
5 
5 
4 
13 
22 
53 


Dispatch boat8. 
Yacht8 
Sloops _ . _ 
('oastguard cruisers . 
Other vessel8. . . 
Tugs, &e. in harbour service 
Total 


= 


2,0117 I 
= 


Guns, l 
3!)!) 
:16.
 
5!):.! 
16
 
Ii!) 
210 
30 
20 
fi 
7 
3
 I 


Guno_ 
I! 
6 
25 
4 
27 


Gun.. 
4
 
4i) 
406 
10 


Tons. 
85.3-12 
52,01.
 
203,217 
9.150 
2,6-10 
12, R34 
3,795 
3.6
8 


Horoe-power. 
61,:i:!0 
34,927 
142,37[, 
i,ouO 
5,500 
11,80
 
2.213 


13 
69 


19 
12 
16 
1!Jl 


33,153 


6-1,5-11 


iH 


437.222 


29R,2!11 


SAILI"G VE
SEL8. 


Drill. traininQ'.:mrl Q'llnnpr\.ships 

tationary, receiving, and depôt 
Rrigs. .. 
Sloops 
F:chooners . 
CoaGt!!llard rrniscr!! . 
Harbour ser"ice 


Number. 
lR 
H 
Õ 
2 
6 
2
 
119 
1M 


Total 


--- 


SL'M'IARY. 


Armour-clads . 
!'r'rrw Bteamer
 
PadfUc stpampr!! 
Saili II ':' "<,ssels . 
Tutal 


Numher. 
6!) 
2H 
,,3 
184 
/jRO 


iôiõiiõ 


(;9 I 


AmI in arldition '1 numerous torpf'rlo flotilla. The 
mU8t powerful ships of the BrÍti
h nav)' are the 
II
/Ir'xihle, Drradlln/Ight, Tirl"l/statioti. Tllltlldel"er, 
,'Iajr.tir, CohJss//s, }.ept//ne, Collingwood, Aga,nemllo ll . 
and AJ((.I:. 


GUll8, 
2-18 
i6 
42 
12 
6 
22 


40r. 


Gnnfl. 
745 
2,007 
69 
406 
3.227 
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cbarge for interest and management of tbe debt has been reduce] Æ-!,OOO,OOO 
since 181 ï -partly, of course, by pa
'ing ofl" the princip..ll, but more by the 
reduction of the interzst.. 'Ihis decrease in the charges of the debt, added to 
the greater productiveness of taxes and duties resulting from increased prosperity 
of the people, has enabled the Government to reduce taxation, and to introduce 


Fig 236.-BHEACHES IN THE KURTH DO'\\XB AND THE CA1IP OF ALDERSHOT. 
Beale 1 : 160,000. 
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financial reforms. To what extent this has been effected may be judged from the 
fact that while, in 18131, imperial taxation, direct and indirect, amounted to 45s. a 
head of the population, in 1879-80 it only reached 3h, 
'Yhilst the national taxation has thus undergone a considerable reduction, 
the local taxation has risen during the same period from about 1:18,000,000 to 
.f:3ï,000,OOO, or from l:
s. to 228. per bead. 
or must we lose sight of tbe 
fact that the imperial budget is closely connected with that of India, wbilb 
almost regularly results in a deficit. It having been found impossible to raise 
a revenue in India sufficient to dl fray tbe expenses of government, England 
is perpetually being called upon to pledge ber creòit to meet the d efìcien C)'. 
The Cbancellor of the Exchequer is tberefore bound to husband bis rEsources 
with the greatest care, in order tbat he IDlY be prepared to meet the dangers 


· The Kational Debt:- 


I ii5 (commpncement of American war) 
I i93 (commencement of the French "ars) . 
181 i (consolidationofEnglisb andlnsh Exchequers) 
1818.. . 
1853 (n('fore Crimean w
r) 
11'.')6 (termin.,tiun uf Crilllt'Hn w Ir) 
18
0 . 


Principal. funded 
and unfunded. 
!:l28.:>83.G3;J 
239.350 U8 
840.8.50,491 
i9:!.306,H2 
77 J ,335,801 
S3:J,8:ii,.';15 
i7 4,014,23.) 


Annual Cha
 Debt, after deduct- 
for Interest and ing Balances in 
:Management. J::xchequer. 
./:4.471,571 
9,208.495 
3:!,038,291 
29.461.528 
27,804.1'41 
2R,I!1J,9ï7 
2:\, 11 
,SI0 


!7C6,S50,.5il 
82S,:!55,894 
i;O,i70,
07 
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which lurk in the future. His resources are no more inexhaustible than are 
those of any other state. 
It would be buld to hazard a prediction as regards England's position as a 
great power in the immediate future. Her interests are more complex, and through 
her numerous colonies she is brought into direct contact with a greater variety of 
nations, than can be said of any other state in the world, ancient or modern. Not 
an event or commercial crisis can take place in any part of the world without 
England being affected by it. No other state organism is equ,Llly sensitive to 
outside impressions, and the fate of Great Britain depends more or le
s upon the 
destinies of all those nations with which it entertains commercial relations. 
Several amongst the British col0uies, such as Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia, are financially independent, and give weight to the material and moral 
influence of the empire of which they are members. Colonies such as these are an 
accession of strength, and can never become a source of danger. But this is not 
the case as respects Iudia, where a handful of Englishmen have succeeded in 
imposing a government upon millions of natives. English forts and settlements 
dot the southern shores of all Asia, and English politics are thus interwoven with 
those of .Arahs, Persians, Burmans, 
Ialays, and Chinese. And as India affords no 
n
tural base of operations, it is absolutely necessary to keep open by sea and land 
all those routes which connect it with the great natural focus of British power. 
No other nation disputes the free use of the ocean highway around South .Africa, 
whilst the route through the :\Iediterranean, the Suez Canal, and the Red Rea is 
sufficiently protected by the fortifications of Gibraltar, :Malta, and Aden. In 
taking possession of Cyprus and assuming a kind of protectorate over Asia :\Iinor, 
England keeps her eyes upon those routes which will one day join Constantinople 
to the Gulf of Persia. But farther north therf' are other roads, which join the 
Black Sea and tbe Caspian to the passes leading through the Hindu-Kush, and 
by means of these, it is feared, it will be possible to threaten and intercept the 
routes leading to India. Russilt, a great military power, naturally seeks to secure 
an outlet towJ.rds the south, and looks to the acquisitiun of ports in the Archipelago 
Imd on the Gulf of Persia. England's task has been to put up a barrier against 
Russian encroachments. \Vill she be sufficiently strong to keep Russia to the north 
of the huge mountains which stretch from the Balkans to the Himalayas? Upon 
this depends her future, not indeed as a nation, but as the preponderating power 
of the Mediterranean and of continental Åsia. England boasts that for several 
generJ.tions past the revolutions which have convulsed other countries have stopped 
short of the narrow strait which separates her from the continent. \Yhilst the 
nations of continental Europe and of America have been violently shaken by civil 
wars and revolutions, England has experienced only gen lIe waves of transmission. 
But the future is pregnant with great events, and England, like every other nation, 
will be called upon to pby her part in this new drama of the world's history. 
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I.-AREA AXD POPUI
ATIOX. 
AU towns oJ! 1,500 inhabitants are included in tbis uble. Town. lyinlr wilhin two counties are given undEr tbe count) In 
which most 01 the inhabitants l-eøide. 


EXGLAXD. 


BUCKI'i"GHAX 


I A I Popuhtion. I 
Counties. rea. ____ 
Sq :M,les. Ib7!. I 1881. I 
BEDFORD -:
----: I 462 -111 6,257 '14
 'iÏ3 Luton, 23,960; Bedfurd. 19,533; Leighton Buzzard, 
4,696; lJllnstJ.ble, 4,627; Bi

lesv.ade, 4,2H. 
ßERKS. 752 196,475 218,363 Reading,42,054;\\ïndsor, 12,273; 1'ewbur
o,10,144; 
lIIaidenhf'ad, 8.220; Abingdon, 5.684; \\'anla
e, 
3,295; \\'amngford, 2,oU3; \\'..king-ham, 2,868; 
Farringdon, 2,738; Hungerford, 2,309. 
176,323 Ayle.bury, 28,907; Chipping Wycnmbe, 10,618; 
I Grellt 
larIow, 6,778; Slough, 4,509; Buckingham, 
3585; 1'e\\port Pugndl, 3,655; ELan, 2,806; 
Olney, 2,5-H. 
185,594 I Cltmh.idge, 
5.363: !Fisbeach, 9.249; EI)', 8,166; 
!l.larch, 5,8;:>4; "hlttlesea, 4,297. 
644,037 Slockporl, 59,553; B rkenhead, 84,006; )Iapclf's- 
tipld, 37,514; Chester, 36,794; 
lal)Obri<ige. 22,785; 
1Ilikintielti, 14,085: Crpwp, 24,385; \Vulla_cy 
(
ew Brighton, &c.), 14,819; Hyde, 28,630; 
Runcorn, 12,443; Congleton, 1I,1I6; Altrincham, 
8,478; lJrbinglol/, 6,940 (VIZ. Lower Bebington, 
3,768; Higher Hebin
ton, 3,172 ; 
al1t\\ich, 
6,673; Sale, 6,573: Sandhach, 5,259; Lymm, 
4,541; \\'itton-cum-Twambro..k (ne'ir 1\orth\\ il'h), 
4,229; Bollington, 3,668; KnUlsfor,l, 3,597; 
liredbury, 3,õ96; :\Ii,ldle\\ich, 3,08õ; \"eston IInd 
Pa.kgate, 2,838; T.,rp()Jle
, 2,6õ2. 
330,686 Truro, 10,619: Rcdrutb, 10,685; Pcnz:mc p , 12,409; 
Calli borne, 7,757; St. hes, 6,445; Falmouth, 
5,973; Lihkea.d, 4,536: Bo.lmin, 5,061 ; I'hill..,.k, 
4,16õ; S1. Austen, 3,803: Hplston, 3,432; I'enr
-n, 
3,466; Lannceston, 3,21i; Luùgn!.lI, 2,960; 
1I1..ùron, 2,92i. 
250.647 Carll,le, 3õ,8S4: \YhitehavPI1, 19,295; Penritb, 
I 8,317; \\'urkill!("ton, 7,979; 111 ary port, 7,443; 

Iealon 
I..or,_ 5,52?_: Cocker

uth" 7, 188 ; !f


e 
Cultram, 4,08/; \\ Igton, 3,4:'<>; KlS\\ICk, 2, / // ; 
Brampt"IO, 2,617. 
451,914 .Ðer h y.81,168; WIISSOI', 19,574; Cheslerfìeld,12,221; 
Ilkest"n, 9,662; B.-Iper, 8.õ27; RIpley, 5,639; 
Hmnor, 4,888; Cla)Tros., 4,802; lIhtlock, 3,834; 
Buxton, 3,7Iï; AI fret...., 3,680; \\'ÜkS\\Olth,' 
3,338; Melbourne, 2,502. 


Towns (1881). 


733 


175,879 


CAYBRIDGB 


820 


186,906 


CHESrER . 


1,064 


661,201 


COIINWALL . 


1,356 I 


362,343 


CUYBERLA" D 


1,516 


220253 


DERBY 


988 


379 394 
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Towns (1881). 


Counties. 


DE\-ON 


DORSET . 


DLRHAX 


ESSEX. 


GLOI:CE.TER. 


IlEREroRD 


II ERTFORD 


IIt;STISGDON 


KEST. 


LASCA
HIRE . 


Area. 
Sq. Miles. 


2,586 


603 5V5 


1,012 


1,5V5 


1,258 


1871. 1881. 


601,374 


9S0 


195,537 


685,089 


466,436 


634,640 


833 


125,370 


630 


192,226 


359 


63,708 


1,5iO 


8!8,299 


188i 


2,819,495 


191,028 


867,258 


576,43! 


5i2,433 


121,062 
203 039 


59,4V1 


9ii,706 


3,!M,H I 


Pl
'mon'h, 7:I,i9!; Devonport, 48,939; Exeter, 
37,665; Torquay, 21.657; B"rllst . pie, 12,282 i 
Tiverton, 1O,!62; Tuvistock, 6,8i9; Bidelord, 
6,512; Teig-nmouth, 6,751; 'Vuolt,orongh, 6,082 ; 
E...mouth, 5,614; Da.'tmouth, 5,725; Lower Brix. 
barn, 4,941; I,f.acombp, 4,721; St. Mar,\" Chnrch, 
4,!72; 1<\ortham, 4,336; Crediton, 4,222; O,tel'Y 
St. 1\Iar
', 4,110; Tomps, 4,089; Sonth 1H..lton, 
3,3!0; Dawlish, 3,622; Paig-nt..n, 3,590; '1'01'- 
rington, 3,H5: Honitoll, 3,358; S,dmoutb, 3,360; 
Topsham,2,514. 
'YeYlllouth with lIIelr-ombe Rp!is, 13,715; Po ,Ip, 
12,310; Portland Island, 9,907; Rl
olpurt, 6,795; 
I torch ester, 7,567; Sherborne, 5,5!5: B alldfurd 
Forum, 3,373; Lyme Regis. 2,OH; 'Yar.,ham, 
6,360; Shaftesbury, 2,312. 
Sunderland, 116,512; Gateshead, 6.; 803; South 
Shield., 56,875; Stock'on, 41,015; D..rlin
ton, 
35,10!; 'Yest Ha.tlppooI, 21,110; JHITO\\, 25,469; 
Durham, H,932; lIartlep<Jol, 12,361: Bi
hop 
Anekland, 8,736: Dawolon (Seah..m Harbouo), 
7,132; Felling, 6,244; Consett, 5,961; Suuthwick, 
5,937; Houghlon-Ie-Spring", 5,2ï6; Tow Law, 
4,968; Spcnny 1\1001', 4,627; Bc..fi,.J,J,;<lP, 4.!32; 
B"rnard Ca.,Ie, 4.306; Lead!.::ate, 3,6i7; R)'lion, 
3,251; m ",don-on-Tyne, 2,969. 
'YpMt Ham, 62,919; C..lclws'er, 28,374; Chelmsf..rd, 
9,318; n"ml-....d, 6,33'; Harwich, 7,R12; Halstead, 
6,783; Barking, 5,766; Saffmn 'Vulden, 6,060; 
lIr..ldon, 5,!68; 'Val'ham Holy Cr..ss, 5,197; 
"Tansk.<l, 5,119; Brain'ree, 4,790; Brentwood, 
3,737: "ïtham, 3,3!] ; Coggeshall, 2,916; &Juth- 
end, 2,50R, 
Bristol, 206,874; CI,eltcul1alll, 43,9-2; Glouc"ster, 
36,521; C.ickhòe, 51,951; :-;trond, 40,587; 
Tewkesbnry, 5.100; Bi.ley, 4,985; Ci.-encester, 
8,!31; TctLur)", 3,319; "Te8thnrJ-nn-
e<-ern, 
2,!95; DU1'sley, 2,n3; Wotton-under-Edge, 
2,3U. 
Hereford, 19821: IÆominsÌf'r, 6,OH; Ross. 3,586; 
L
d'.UlY, 2,91>7; Kingtnn. 2,126. 
St. Albans, 10931; Hitchill, 7,6:10; Chc,hunt, 
7,518; Wlltfurd, 7,461; Hertford, 7,747: Bishop 
Stortlold, 6,2.jO; Hemel Hempstead, 5.996; 'V are, 
4,917; Berl,halll.ted, 4,083 ; Trillg, 4,0!5; Bamct, 
3,720. 
Huntingdon, 4,228; GodmaJ1chester, 2,188; 
t. 
hI's, 3,002; St. Nen!"s, 3,200; R-tmsey,2.378. 
L .ndon, part of, 218,179 ; Cb'Ltham. 46,788; Roches- 
tðT, 21,;
07; Dover, 30, '!70; lIiaidstone, 29,623; 
1il1lbridgfJ Wells, 22,873 (\iz. Tunbl
dge \Vells, 
19 no; Snuthhorou:!h. 3,!63); Graveselld, 23,302; 
Canterhury, 21,70!; Ra1"\sg,,-tc, '4.640; 
heer- 
neB
, 13,956; Folkestonc, 18.
186; 1Ilarlo!ate, 16,030; 
IJe<>l, 8,500; Br..mley, 106H: 8ittitlgbollrlle, 
9,611; lviz, 
ittinghonrne, 6,148; )[iltnn, 3,463) ; 
A-hford, 8,458; D.,rtforù, 8,2D8; Tunbriùge, 
8,20!1; Favelsh"m. 8,616; "'hÍlstAhle, 5.481; 
Sevenoaks, 4,118; Tcn1crden, 3,6:!0; Hythe, 
4,173; \Vr..th"m, 3,201; Sandwich, 2,8!6. 
Lil'npool. 552.508; JI(/tlchester, 341,414; Salford, 
176,235; Rnsholme, 7,430; Gorton, 21,616; 
Levensbolme,2,742; Open,haw, 11.108; !I["ss 
l'i,Je, 5,311; Bradfnr,I, 7,168; 1<\cwloll Hpath, 
18.103; Crumpsltl, 5.3!2; Bool]e-C'um-Linlt.,r p , 
27.a7!; Olùhltm, 111.343; Preston, 96,537; 
Bolton, 105,414; lIIa(.kbnrn, 10!,OU: Ho<:b- 
dale, 68,866: St. Hden's, 57,403; Burnley, 
58,751; \\ïgon, !8,191; Bury, 52,213; ÁSMOII- 
t1ndcr-Lyne, 37,0!O; 'Varrington, 41,4;)2; Ac- 
crington, 31,!35; SOl/tl/port, 32,206; Over 
Darwen, 29,7H; Heywood, 22,979; Jo"arJ/U'orth 
19,380 (viz. Farn\\orth, 13,';';0; Kcalsley, 5,830); 



Counties. 


LEICESTER 


LIXCOLX . 


MIDDLESEX 


MOXMOI:TH 


NORFOLK. 


NORTHAMPTOS 


NORTHU'IIBER- 
LA:o.D 


NOTTINGHAM 


OXi'ORD 


I Aren, 
I Sq. :Miles. 


,-- 
I 
I 
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AREA AND I'OPULATIOX (col/til/I/ct!). 


Population. 


ISõ1. 1881. 


Towns (1881). 


800 2139,311 


2,7132 4313,599 


283 2,539,7135 


5713 195,448 


2,119 438,13513 


2,0113 


882 


.1 
I 


738 


128-E 


9R4 2,43,891 


3813,13 tl3 


319,758 


177,975 


Eccles, Barton, ""inton, /ind Monton, 18.915; 
HHrrow-ID-Fuoness, 47,100; Lancaster, 20,6133; 
n.ICUn, 17,199; Cho.-l..y, 16.864; Middleton, 
14,587; 'Vidnes, 14,357; S"inton and Pendle- 
bur
, 14,052; rllee-in-IIIHkerfield, 11,989; Strpt- 
ford, 11,945; Hadcliffe, ll,4413; Hindlpy, 10,1327 ; 
Oswaldt"istle. 10.283; lIlo-sIcy, lO.õ78; WlJite- 
fidd, 9,Oõ4; Hall,,, ell, 8,706; N e" ton-in-lIlaker- 
fi..ld, 8,244; Clith.'ro, 10,176; Littlphorough, 
7.934; Garston, 7,840; IJaslinp;den, 7,1398; Ll. 
"el>oton, 7.607; Atherton, 7.531; Colne, 7.37õ; 
l'rest"i,.h, 13.820; IIroylsdpn, 6,7138; l'adiham, 
6675; lIedfor,l Leigh, 6,610; T
'ldt'"I..y wilh 
Shaekerlcy, 6,408; U.msJ..irk, 6,127; Bla("kI,ool, 
14,2:W; l'rcst("ot, 5,990; Failsworth, 5,(;8;;; 
'Yest Lei!:'h, 5,590; N..lson, 5,,580; 1\Iilmow, 
5,50õ; 1't'lIniugton, 5,423; CIaylon-le-iHoors, 
5,390; JI.'lIton, 5,117; l;rmt Uar" ood, 4,{)07; 
1\lu('h "'oolton, 4,643; Astley lIridge, 4,559; 
Church. 4,4;)0; Flpetwood, 4,4
8; R
mshottom, 
4,204; Leyland, 3,839; Ki,khum, 3,593; I yth
m, 
3,2.)7; lIrlf'rfidd, 3,115; Ful"ood, 3,079; Poul. 
tou,le-
allds, 3,00.'); L.es, 2,919. 
321,258 Leicester, 122,376; Loughhorough, 11,588; Ashbv- 
d,,-Ia-Zouch, 7,302; Hinckley, 6,902; lII..Jton 
lIIowbray, õ,OI1 ; 'Yhitwiek, 4,277; lIIarket Har- 
borough, 2.362; Castle Donington, 2,154. 
4139,919 Lincoln, 37,313; Great GrimsL
', 28,503; noston, 
14,941 ; Louth, 10,691; 
palding, 9,111 ; I-Otam- 
ford, 8,773; Gainsborough, 7,564; Holbeaeh, 
5,332; Gra1/tham, 16,886; ßorneastle, 4,865; 
Harton-upon-HumLer, 4,332; ('rowle, 3,813; New 
Hlpaford, 3,;;92; Bourne, 3,098; Alford, 2,881; 
Market Rasen, 2,815 ; Long Suttun, 2,7:!7; Crow- 
land, 2,4.')9. 
2,920,485 LondOD, part of, 2,211,671, of "horn 74,897 art' in tho 
City of london: the ,'ntire :\[l'Iropolis, 3,:!.
4,2eO; 
Tott.Pnham, 22,869; Enfield, le,0.')4; }:dmonton, 
13,860; Homsey, 11.746; llrcntford, ll,091; 
T"ickenham. 10,533; Ealing, 9,9;;9; Houn
low, 
2,294; Chis\\ick. 8,508; Acton, 8.306; South 
Hornsey, 7,ell; rxlJrldge, 7,497 ; Uanow-on-the_ 
Hill, 4,997; TeddindoD, 4,063; 
taines, 3,464; 
HamptoD "ïck, 2,:W7. 
211,2e7 Npwpol"t, 3:;,313; ALelsyeh'lD, 14,569; Tredpllar, 
12,389; 1l,..en,\VoD, 9,7:\6; :Monmouth, 6 III ; 
Poutypool, 4,834; Aberg/n'enny, 4,803; Chl'p- 
stow, 3,347, !'anteague, or Paut
g, 2,761; Upper 
Lla,nTeehva. 2,5õ2. 
444 749 Norwieh, 87,R42; <Treat Yarmouth, 46,159; :King's 
Lynn, 18,539; Thetford, 4,032; lJ,s
, 3,8:;1; 
S"afl11am. 3,700; Dereham, 3,687; "'ells-next- 
the-I"('a, 3 044; Korth \ralsham, 2,842; Do"n- 
ham :Marht, 2,752. 
272,;;35 Xorthampton, 51,881; Pcterborough, 21,228; 'Yd- 
lin
borough, 9,38:;; K.,ttering, 7,184; lIa"enlry, 
3,8.')9; Uundle, 2,829; To" cester, 2,413õ; lIrackley, 
2,1;;4. 


434,086 


Nt'wCRstle-upon-T) De, 145.359 ; Tynemouth, 44,118; 
lIt'dlingtonshire, 13.494; lie. \\it:k,npOII.l\, e..rl, 
13,99!!; "'alker. 8.8118; ('o"pen, 6.464 ; Ah",ick 
and Canongatc, 6,218; )lorp
th, 4.55/3; l1exlwn, 
5_331; "allsend, 4,169; Cramlington, 4,167; 
"ïllingtun Quay, 4,096; 
outh Blyth, 2,m8. 
Xot'i1lglwm, 186,õ7õ; Basford, 13,038; 1\l'wark, 
14,018; Mansfield, 11,824; Worksop, 10,409; 
Slltron-in-Ashfield, i,1)74; Lenton. 6.315; .\rnold, 
4,634; Ilueknal Torkard, 4,237; 1!:ast Httford, 
9,748. 
Oxford, 35,264: Rmlmry, 3,600; JIenle
', 4,523; 
I (,h
lring",
orton. 4,
67
;. 
\i
'
-
er, 3;:Jl
.; Witney, 
2,9.ü, "oodstock, .,0,)3, Ihame, _,8_3. 


391,815 


179,5;;9 
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Couuties. 


ItUTLA'i;D . 
SIlROP
Hll<E . 


SOMERSBT 


SOUTHAMPTON 
(HAMPSHIRE) 


STAl'FORD 


SCFFQLK . 


SL'B.REY 


SrssEX 


,y AR'" ICK 


W ESTMORELAXD 
\YILTSHll<B 


WORCESTBR . 


I AI<>a. 
Sq, Aliles. 


148 
1,2\11 


1,6tO 


1,613 


1,IH 


1,4!14 


1,4-13 


7113 
1''''1 


APrE
DIX. 


Population. 


AREA AND PoprLATION (conti1IUed). 


Towns (1881). 


1871. 18:!1. 


2:!,073 
248, III 


463,483 


544,684 


858,326 


:U8,869 


755 


1,091,635 


4li,456 


885 


631.189 1 
65,010 
257,177 I 


738 


338,837 


21.434 
248,014 


469,109 


593,470 


981,013 


356,893 


1,436,899 


490,505 


737,339 


64.191 
258,96.
 


380,283 


Oakham, 2.911; rppingham.2,464. 
Shrewsbury, 26,478; Coalbro"kdale, lronbrid!!e, 
l\I..deley. B,oseley (included in 
Iuch \Venlock 
Borough); Oswestry, 7,847; "'ellington, 5,926; 
lJridg'enorth, 5,885 ; Ludlow. 5,035; 
I,lrket Drav- 
ton, 4,039; \\'hitehureh, 3,696; Kewport, 3,202; 
Shiffnal, 2,190; 
lueh Wenloek, 18,442. 
TIath, 51814; T.1Ulllon, 16.614 ; Bridgwater,12.007; 
'Y Eston - snper - Mare, 10,470: Frome, 9,377; 
Yeovil. 8.479; W..llingtoD, 5.119: 'Veils, 4.634 ; 
Shepton-Mallet, 4,363; Clm'edon, 4.039; J\Iidsoll1er 
Korton. 4,010; Glastonbur}', 3,719; Crewkerne, 
3,557; Ilminster, 2,431. 


Portsmouth, 127,989; SOllthampton. 60.051 ; Shirley, 
5,339; Ald..rshot, 21,682; Winl.hester, 17.780; 
Hyde, 11.461; l'íewpOl-t, 9.357; Guspurt, 7,366; 
Fal"Pham, 7.023; Hournemuuth, 5,906; W"st 
Cowe-, 5.730; Basingstoke,6 681; Andover, 5.633; 
\"entnùr, 4.841; L} min!\ton. 2.410; Homsey, 4,204; 
Alton, 4,092; Havlint, 2,634; Sail down, 2,320; 
Chliskhurch, 28,535; PetersfieI.l, 6,546. 
\V olverhampton, 75,766; "'alsdll, 58.795; 'Vest 
BrolllWich, 47,918; Hanley, 48,361; Tipton, 
29,445; lJurslern, 26,522; \Yedncsbury, 12,443; 
Bil
ton, 24,188; Howley Regis, 23,534; Sedgl,y, 
37355; (viz. I.ov,er Sedgley, 22,900; Fppcr 
Sedgley, 14,455); Burton-upon-Trent, 39.288; 
Lo..ytun, 18,6:W; Smethv. ick, 17,158; l'í ewcastle- 
under-Lyme, 17.508; Willenhall, 13.902; Stoke- 
Upo"-TI'ent, 19.261; Stliffurd, 19,977; Uarlaston, 
14,416; Tunstall, 13540; Leek. 11,331; RJÏm'ley 
Hill. 11,(146; Fenton, 10,299; Lichtield, 8,349; 
QURrry Bank, 6,332; Heathtown, 5,:!68; Har- 
horne, 5,105; Tamv."orlh, 4,891; Kid
grovc. 
4,16:!; Stone, 3,732; 'Y c,l"estield, 3,730; Small- 
thorne, 3,609; lJttoxeter, 3,604; Itugcley, 3,375 ; 
Cheadle, 2,920. 
Ipswieh, 50,546; Lowestoft, 15,246; Bury St. 
Edmunds, 16,111; 
udbury, 6,584; Becl'lcs, 
5,7:!1; l'íewmarket, 4,534; \\'oodLridg-e, 4,403; 
Howmarket, 4,097 ; E}'e, 6,293; Hadleigh, 3,575 ; 
BUll gay, 3,503. 
London, part of, 749,522; Croydon, 55.652; Reigate, 
18,662; Kingston-on-Thames, 20,648; Hichmond, 
15,113; GuildfOld, 10,858; \\'imbkdon, 9,0117; Sur- 
biton, 7,642; Epsom, 6,276; Durking, 5,418; Farn- 
ham, 4,461 ; l'h"rts
v, 3,146; Godalmillg, 2,505. 
ßI'ighlon, 107,546; Hastin.<1s, 42,258; Eahtbollrne, 
10,361: Horsham, 9,552; Chichester, 11,114; 
"'orthing,7,415; I ewes, 11,199: Hye, 4,224; l'íew 

horeh.lIl1, 42,5.59; B.,ttlf', 3,495; Littlchampto II , 
3,:!i2; Arundel, 2,748; Bugnur, 2,811; Ucktield, 
2,214; l\Iidhurst, 7,221. 
Birmingham, 4110,7í4; CO\'l'ntry, 42,111; Learning-- 
ton, 22,979; \\'arwiek, 11,800; HlI
hy, 8,385; 
Nuneat"n, 7,399; ";tr.,tf,,,d - on - Avon, 8,0;;4: 
Atherst"nf', 3,667; Bedworth, 3,405; Kenilworth, 
3,335; Chihers Coton, 2,6;)8. 
Kendal, 13,6"6; Appleby, 1,989. 
Salisbllry, 14,792; 'I'mv. bridgc, 11,508; S,,'inrTon, 
11,720 (viz. l'íew Town, 7,6211; Old luv,n, 4,092) ; 
Devizes, 6,64.5; '''est bur}, 6,014; 'Yarminster, 
5,786; llradfurd-oll-Avon, 4,871; Chippenham, 
1,352; Marlborough, 3,343; C..Jne, 2,474; 
l\I..lmesbmy, 6,1181; \\ïUon, 8,1102. 
Dudle
'. 46,252; Worcester, 33,956; Kidùprminster, 
24,270; Uldbur\', 16,410; HHlsall (suburb of 
l!illllingham), 13:615; :stum-bridge, 9,376; Broms- 

r"\'I', 6,967; R'dd;teh, 6,135; Gleat l\llilvern, 
5,693; E\e.ham, 5,112; Droitwi,.h, 3,761 ; Stour- 
port (L'1\'
r 
\Illtoll\, 3,081; Bewdley, 3,088; 
HaleSvwen, 2,9114; Per8h"re, 2,1126. 



Area. I Population. 
Conntieø. 
 
Sq. Miles. [ 1871. It:!81. 
YOIlKSHutE{East 
Hiding) . 1,1 i3 268,466 315,460 
YOHKSHIRE 
(Korth Riding) 2,128 293,2i8 346,260 
I 
}: OIlXSHIRE(Westl 
Hiding & City) 2,766 1,8i4,611 2,224,8-14 
I 
I 


A'GLESEY 302 51,040 
BRECKXOCK 719 5\1,901 
CARIHG .x 693 i3,HI 
CARMAHTHEN 94i I15,i 10 
CARXARVON 5ii 106,121 
D
NBIGH . 662 105,102 
FLINT. 264 i6,312 
GLA 'WHOAS . 810 39i ,859 


APPEXDIX. 


4!H 


AREA ASD POP1:LATIO'l (
ontimU'å). 


Towns (1881). 


Kingiton-upon-Hull, 154,240: Deve, ley, II,425; 
I 
ri.llingt"n, 6,203; G.r eat DJiffield, 5,06i ; Cot- 
tingham, 4,010; Pocklwgtun, 2,622. 
l\liddlp.b n rolll<h, 55,93t: SCllrl.ornugh, 30,504; 
Whitby, 14,621 ; S..u.h Stoekton, 6, i6t; Uuis- 
b..rough, õ,20!; Jt.ltOll, 8,i54; H.. hmol,d, 4,502. 
Orme
by, 4,080; Pit:kering, 3,689; X"rmanby, 
3,556; Thirsk, 6,3H; XorlhailertuII, 5,445; 
Hinderwell, 2,5i9; Skelton-in Cleveland, 2,561. 


Lecds, 309, II9; Sheffield, 284,508; Brlldfnrd, 183.032; 
HuddeI'lificld, 81,841; Halifax, i3,630; York, 
49,530; 'Vakefipld, 30,854; H..thprhRm, 34, i82 ; 
Dewshur)", 2<),637; Bumsle)", 2:J,i90; Batle)", 
27,505; Keighley, 19.7i5; D..llcllster, 21,13!1; 

orth Bierle,', 14,433; Todmord,,", 11.998: 
Shipley, II, i5i; 1olmle)", 9,60i; O.selt-\\ith- 
Gav.thorpe, 9,190; Billgley, 9,062: Heckmond- 
v.ike, 8,300; (;"ole, 7.680: Ovelldpn, i,3il: 
Sowerb
' BlÌdl!'p, 7,041 : Uawmarsh, 6,8(;9; HHrro- 
gate, 6,843: Ripon, 7,3
0; Cle' kheaton, 6,583: 
Eiland, 6,432 ; Blighouse, 6,370; C8.stlefmd,6,268; 
Idle, 6,253; Selby, 6,193; Sowerb
', 6,079; Bu- 
Ftall, 6,044: Skipt"n, 6,042: G..II.ar, 6,033; 
Queen.1my, 6,012; Raslriek, 5,896: OtI..y, 5,!!55; 
'VilldhiIl, 5,i83; U..kworth, 5,683; Thornlon, 
5.6it; Ecrle,hill, 5,622; POlltefract, 8,798; 
Thornhill, 5,285; Yelld..n, 5,246; KIIRlesbOlough, 
6,000; Dart"n, 5,197 ; Lillthwaite, 5,047; \Vumb- 
w.I1, 5,009: Jliether ::;"othill, 4,927: Honl"y, 
4,906: Baildon, 4,i84; '\"oold..Je, 4,4.j-t: Drigh- 
lington, 4,338: A-Iexhor""gh, 4,316: :Melthlim, 
4,229; Gr.etIllnd, 4,1l4; C'liyton, 4,Oi4; LOIIJ.(- 
wood, 4,055; Kliotlillgle)',4,039; Hurl.ur.." 3,9i7; 
H.bd"n Bridl!'e, 3,894; Fa.sle,', 3,829; Tung 
Street, 3,740; N orthowmm, 3,725; U PI'er 
uot- 
hill, 3,46\1; lIenhùlme GHte, 3,469; KirkburlOn, 
3,442; Qui<-klllpre, 3,358; "'hit" ood, 3,342; 
'V,tIle)", 3.341: So
land, 3,264; CHh'erley, 3,195; 
GlIi.elüy, 3,185; "',Jsden, 3,127: Shel', 3,091; 
:-'omhuwralll, 3,091 ; JIIidgle)", 3,065: Lllddendon 
FOOl, 2,968; Skelm'lDlhorpe, 2,953; RHvpnsthorpe, 
2,910 ; AllerlOn, 2,906: Hliworth, 2,884; Birl;en- 
shaw, 2,833; Siaith\\aite, 2,í!!l; Jlod"orlb, 
2,747; Silsden, 2,iI4; Kllkhellton, 2,646: Thurl- 
stuue, 2,6,'9: Thorne, 2,618; llkley, 2,511 ; T"d- 
caster, 2,443. 


\\" ALES. 


Holyhead, 5,916; Amlwch, 2,968: BellumRri., 2,239. 
Br<eknoek, 6,24i: Byrnmawr, 5,739; H..y, I,ííi.' 
Aber) stwith, i,O!!!!; Cardigan, 3,669. 
Llanell)", 14,9i3; Cunnulth"n, 10,514; Llandovery, 
2,035. 
119,349 Carllarvon, 10,258 ; Bangor, 7,i22 : Bethesda, 6,29i : 
I YnpC)'l.haiarn (Tremadoc Rn.1 l'urlmftdo"), 4,36i ; 
l'wilheli, 3,242; LIalidudno, 2,762; Com,ay, 
3,254. 
111,i-t0 RuallOn, 15,150; "'rpxham, 10,9';"8: Dtnbi
h, 6,535; 
I Ruthin, 3,033: LlRng-ollen, 2, í98 
80,587 Flint, 5,096; Rh
'I, 4229; lII"ld, 3,9i8; lIolp,'clI, 
3.540; f'r. Asaph, 1,900. 
511,4:!3 Swan.e.., 65,597; l\Ielthyr Tydvil, 91,3i3; Cardiff, 
l 82,761; AI,erd..n>, 36, II2; Ahe"" Oil, 4,859: 
Jlil'ftth, 10.409; Roath, 7,991: l\lollnlain A.h, 
7.457; Callt .n, 7.061: Cwmdu 5,836; 
ri,tou 
Felry, 4,803; Br,dgend, 3,539; Llal1tn
alllt, 
2,039. 


51,416 
57.746 
iO,2iO 
121,846 
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APPENDIX. 


Counties. 


AUEA A'lD POPULATIOS (continued). 


Towns (1881). 


1h:RIOSETH . 
11m'TGo\IEl<Y 


PEMBROKE 


RADNOR . . 
Total (England 
and \Vale.) . 


AIIERIIEES 


ARGYLL 
Ayu 


II
NFF . 
BEI<WICK . 
HUTE 
CAITHNESS 
CLACK\1
S'AS 
Dt;HBAUTOS . 


DU\1FRIE
 
EDlNIIURGH 


ELGIN. 
FIFB 


FORFAR 


H,
DlHNGTOS 
I:\. VEl(. \1}'S"i 
KISCARIIlSE . 
KI"BOSS . 
KlltKCUDBRIGHT 


LAS ARK 


LISLITHGOW. 


N AIRS. 
OHKNEY 
1'I!EBI.ES 
l'EltTH 


UESFREW 


Ho's A"D ("RO- 
MARTY _ 
R'IXHURGH 
SF.LKIIIK _ 

HETLA"D 


Population. I 
Area. ___ 
Sq Miles. 1811. 1881. 
----- 
602 46,598 52.038 
758 67,62
 65,il8 


432 


615 


91,!)9
 


91,82,1 


23,528 


58,225 ,22,723,266 25,974,439 


1,972 


3,335 
1,149 


1,10:1 
367 
4Sf! 
513 


280 
4,32
 
38" 
78 
951 


200 
3!/0 
356 
2,601 
25. 


3,247 
670 
260 
550 


25,430 


2-14,603 


75.679 
200_809 


617 
461 
225 
700 
50 
270 


62,023 
36,486 
16,977 
39,9!12 
23,H7 
58,857 


74.80g 
32:!,:3ì9 


43.612 
10ò,735 


890 


237,567 


37,771 
87,531 
31.630 
7,198 
41,859 


889 


765339 


127 


40,695 


10,225 
31,274 
12,330 
127,768 


216,947 


80,955 
53,974 
14.005 
31,G08 


267,990 


76 468 
217,519 


62.736 
35,3:12 
17,';57 
38,865 
25,680 
75,333 


76,140 
389.164 
43,7R8 
171,931 


266,360 


38 502 
90,454 
34,464 
6,697 
42,127 


904,412 


43,510 


10.455 
320H 
13,R22 
129,007 
263,3i4 


78,547 
53,442 
2.5,564 
29,705 


l'ow)'n, 3,307; Dulgdly, 2,357. 
"'elshpuol, 7,107; 
ewtown and Llanllwehaiarn, 
4.87-1; Llanidloes, 3,421; 1Iachynlleth, 2,042. 
Pembroke, 14,156; Haverfordwest, 6,398; '1'enby, 
4,75U; lIIilford, 3,252. 
Xew HAdnor, 6,705, Presteigne, 1,910. 


SCUTLA
D. 


Aberdeen, 105,190; Peterhead, 10,9,;3; Fraserburgh, 
6,583; lmerurie, 3,048; lIuntlef, 3,519; N,w 
Pitsligo. 2,05G; '1'mriff, 2,
04. 
Caml'belto\\n, 7,693; Dunoon, 4,692; OOOn, 4,046. 
Kilmarnuck, 25,844; A)'r, 20,987; Ardrussan, 4,036; 
Beitb, 4,037; Catrine, 2,638; Cumnock; 3,345; 
I)alty, 5,010; Galston, 4,085; t
irvan, 4,505; 
J!urlford, 4385; In-ine, 8,517; Kill.irnie, 3,405; 
l\il" inning, 3,469; Largs, 3,079; l'olaybole, 4,474 ; 

e" milns, 2,860; Salteoats, 5,096; Stevenston, 
3,556; Stewarton, 3,130; 1'roon, 2,383. 
Banff, 7,871; Bm.kie, 4,176; K>>ith, 4,3;'9. 
Eyemouth, 2,825; Dunse, 2,4;,7. 
Uothesay, 8,.529. 
""ick, 8,053; Thurso, 4,0.)5. 
Alloa, 10,600; 'l'illicoultrv, 3,732; Dollar, 2,014. 
Dumbarton, 14,172; Kilkintillock, 7,4,;6; H
lt'ns- 
burg-h, 7,693; Alexandria, 6,17,,; Henton, 4,319; 
Honhill, 2,940. 
numfries, 12,629; Langholm, 4,209; Annan, 3.366. 
Edinburgh, 235,!)02; Leith, 5!),485; 
lu.selburgh, 
7,880; Dalkeith, 6,931 ; l'ortobello, 10,673. 
Elgin, 7,533; Forres, 4,0;;0; Lossiemouth, 3,497. 
Kirkealdy, 23,315; Dur.fermlin p , 17,OS4; 
t An- 
dn'ws, 6,4;)8; Ansttuthcr, 4,702; Burntisland, 
4.271 ; Cupar. 5,010: D
 sarI, 2,659; Ferryport- 
on-Craig, :.',630; Leslie, 3,768; Leven, 2,501; 

ewblJrgh, 2,í77. 
Dundf'e, 140.230; Arbroath, 21,785; Breehin, 9,031; 
1I1Oughty Ff'lr)', 7,923; Calnllustie, 3,221 ; Furfar, 
1
,81 7; Kirriemu;r, 4 390; 1\Iontrose, 14,9!J4. 
Dunbar, 3,661; lIaddington, 4,043; Tranent, 2,235. 
J n\'(orne8s, 17,385. 
Stonehaven, 4,9':;7. 
hinross. 1,960. 
Clistle Douglas, 2,565; Dalbeatlie, 3,865; :Kirkeud- 
brig},t, 2,571. 
G]a
go", 617,161; Airdrie, 16,335; Coatbridge, 
17,500; 1\1 otherwell, 12,904; Bailliestfln, 2,927: 
('arluke, 3,867; Hamilton, 18,517: Lanarl" 4,910: 
L'1rJ..hall, 6,503; 
e"mains, 2,68
; RlJthlglen, 
11,265; Stollf'house, 2,615; t:;tratha\'en, 3,812; 
'folleros8, 3,533; "ïshIlW, 13,112. 
l101rowstnnnucss, 5,284; I inlithgow, 3,913: TIath- 
p-at\', 4,HH7, Almadale, 2,642; Crofthead, 3,000. 

ai1n, 4,156. 
1i:irkwall,3,947. 
l'eehl
8, 3,495. 
l'erth, 28,980; lliairgo,,,ie, 4,537; AIJth, 2,377; 
Auehterarder, 2,666; Crit,ff, 4,469. 
Greenock, 66,704; l'aislf'Y, ;)5,631\; Barbead, 7,495; 
(;ouroek, 3,336; Jobnstone, 9,267; I\ilbarel,an, 
2,;;4h; l'oll()(okshaws, 9,363; }'ort Glasgow, 
13,294; Renfrew, 4,8;)5. 


f':tornowav, 2.693; Dingwall, 1,932. 
Ha"iek, i 1,336; Kelso, 4,687; Jedburgh, 3,402. 
nala
hiels, 9,040; Selkirk, 6,090. 
Lerwick, 4,0-l.j. 



APl'E
DIX. 


4!J3 


AHEA A"D I'oPt-'LATIO
 (cotltifltw1). 


Area, Popuhtion 
Countie.. - - 
E'q, 
lile. 1871. 1881. 
STiItLIXO . 467 98,218 112,H3 
R"THERT.A'ID 2,126 24,317 23,370 
\VIGTO\OI 512 I 38,b30 38,()1l 
- - 
Total (Scotland) 30.831) 3,360.018 3 735.;;;3 


LElNSTER. 
C"ltLOW 
DI:BLIX 


KILU"RE . 
KILkE:o.NY 
Klso's 
LO'O}'ORD 
LOI:TH 
'[EATH 

\:EES'S 


". FST\IEATH . 
\VE'(FOlW 


"'ICKLOW 
Total 


780 
7,1)19 


,,'[LYSTER. 
('I "Its. 
COIlK 


1,294 
2,890 


KERItY 
L'M
UlCK 


1.8fi3 
1,06,1 


TIPPERARY 


1,6;)9 


\" ATERFOItD . 


346 
35,1 


51,6;;0 
40;;,262 


46,.
68 
418910 


7580,1 
99.531 
72,8;;2 
61.1109 
77,G8,1 
87,,169 
73,124 


71.79B 
123,8;)4 
70,386 
1.278.989 


141457 
495,607 


20\.039 
180,632 
199,612 


112,768 


Total 



8
 . 1.393,485 1,331,115 


C()XXA ['GIlT. 
G"LWAY 


2,,1,18 


L'fITRI"- 
)IA \ 0 . 


613 
2,131 
9fiO 
721 
6863 


Rosr-m!\IOX 
SLiGO . 
Total 


65,1 
797 
.......) 
/1- 
421 
318 
90,1 
66,1 


83,6],1 
109,379 
75,!lUO 
6t,501 
84,u21 
9.1,;;,.8 
79,7il 


709 
!.'OL 


78,432 
132,666 


78,697 
1.339,4;;1 


147,864 
ól 7 ,076 


196.586 
191,936 
216,713 


72J 


123,310 


2l8,45B 


9fi.5R:! 
2,16,030 
14 0 ,670 1 
115, t93 
846,213 1- 


242.r.05 


90.372 
245,212 


132,490 
II I.fi78 
821,6oj7 


Towns (1881). 


I Stirling, 16,012; Alva, 4,961 : Bannockburn.2 549; 
Bridge of Allan, 3,UUfi; Dcnny, 4.080: Fa1Ìârk, 
15,599; G,ang-f'mouth, 4,560; KilsJth, 5,405: 
Lennoxtown, 3,:U9. 
l
olspie, 956. 
Nev.ton Stewart, 2,6,15; Stranraer, 6,415; "'igtov.n, 
1,725. 


IRELAXD. 


Carlow, 7,18!}; Bag-nalstown, 2,141; TuHow, 2.0;;0. 
Duhlin, 249,602 (Parliamentary Borough, 271,150) ; 
Balbrigl!:an, 2,413: mad. rock, 89\12; (;lontarf, 
4,:HO; Dalkey, 3,23,1; Kew Kilmainham, 5,391 ; 
Hathmines and Rathgar, 24,ð70; Skerries, 2,227 ; 
l'em],roke, 2:1,222. 
.\.thy, 4,181 ; Kewbridge, 3,372; Xaas, 3,808. 
Kilkenny, 12,299; Callan, 1,310. 
Tullamore, 5,098; P"rsonstown, 4,9.55. 
Longfonl, 4,380. 
Drogheda, 12,297; Dundalk, 11,913; Ardee, 2,622. 
Ke1l8, 2822; Trim 2,010. 
J.lountmelhck, 3,126; MarJborough, 2,872; Port- 
arlington, 2,3.'>7. 
Mullingar, 4,ï87. 
\Vexfor\l, ]2,163; Sew Ross, 6,670; rnniscorth
-. 
5.666 ; Gorpy, 2,45u. 
Arklow, 4,ï77; \Ylcklow, 3,391; Bray, 6,535. 


Ennis, 6,307; Kilrnsh, 3,805. 
Cork, 80,12-l; (PHrliamentary Borough, 103,650); 
Queensto\\n, 9,755; Fermoy, 6,4.
4; Kin
ale, 
5,386; Hanùon, 3,997; Youghal, 5,396; Mallow, 
4,439 ; Middleton. 3,358 ; Clonakilt
, 3,6ï6 ; ::ikib. 
bereen, 3,631; 
laeroom, 
,099; l\lit("he1stown, 
2,4ti7 ; Char1eville, 2,266 ; nantr,\", 2,632; Pa.sage 
"'est, 2,4,10; Dunmanway, 2,049, 
Tralee, 9,910; Killarney, 6,6;;1; Listowel, 2,965. 
LilllCri,'k, :18,562; (parliamentary Borough, ,18,b70); 
Rathk.ale, 2,549; Kcwca
tle, 2,186. 
Carrjck"'D.
uir, 6,583; Clonmel, 9325: Kena
h, 
5,422; Tipperary, 7,274; Thurles, 4,1;50; Ca
hel, 
3,961; Tl'mplemore, 2,8uO; Caher, 2,469; Hos. 
erea, 2.801. 
"'aterfmd, 22,4;;7 (I'ar1iamentary Borough, 28,8(0); 
lIungan'an, 6,3u6; l'ramore, 2,036; LisllIOr\', 
1,860. 


Galway, 15,4ïI (Parliamentary Borough, ]9,180); 
BalliuaslOf', 4,772; I oUA'hrca, 3,159; Tuam, 3,567. 
Carrick-on-I'hannon, 1,420. 
Ballina, 5, ï60; CastleLar, 3,855; ". t"stport, 4,469: 
Rallinrobe, 4,772. 
Athlone, 6.755; Boyle, 2,994; Roscommon, 2,1l ï. 
Sligo, 10,808. 
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ArI'E
DIX. 


AHEA AND POPULATIO" (continueá). 


Countieø. 


Area. 
Sq Miles. 


Population. 


Towns (1881). 


["MiTEr... 
1\. 'IlTRIM 


1,193 


420,170 


1871. lARt. 


421,943 


AHMAGH 
CAVA:\' 
1>o'llEGAL 
1>0\\:01 . 


513 
746 
1,870 
954 


179,260 
140,735 
218,334 
277,294 


Belfa8t, 208,122 ; ßallymena, 8,883; Lisburn, 10,755; 
Carriekferg-us, 10,009; Lame, 4,716; Legoneil, 
3,497; B.Lilymoney, 3,049: Antrim, 1,647. 
Lurgan, 10,135; Armal;"h, 10,070, Portadown, 7,850. 
C.wan, 3,u5O; BelturLet, 1,807. 
Ballyshannon, 2,840; Letterkenny, 2,158. 
Xe"ry, 14,808; Ne\\townards 8,676; B.mbridge, 
5,609; Douaghadef', 2,370; Downpatrick, 3,419; 
JIolywood, 3,293; G.lford, 1,324; Bangor, 3,006; 
Dromore, 2,491. 
F.nniskillen, 5,712. 
LnndondeITY, 29,162; Coleraine, 5,899; Newtown, 
Limavady, 2,954. 
l\Ionag-han 3,369; Clones, 2,216; Carrickmacro88, 
2.002; Castleblayney, 1,810. 
Strabane, 4,196; Omagh, -1,126 j Dungannoll, 4,084; 
Cookstown, 3,870. 


163,177 
129,476 
206,035 
2,2.107 


FERMA'IlAGH . 714 92,794 84,879 
LONUfJ:oIDEHI\Y 818 173,906 164,991 
)IO:o.AGHAS 500 114,969 102.748 
'1'\ RO:olE 1,260 215,766 197,719 
Total 8,568 1 8
3.228 1.7-13,075 


IRELAXU . 32,531 5,412,377 5,17-1,836 
UXITEDKIXG- 1 
D(m 121,592 31,484,661 35,241.482 
ISLE OF :\IAs I 227 54,042 53,558 Douglas, 13,972 ; Ramsey, 3,934 j Peel, 3,513 ; 
Castlet,)wn, 2,320. 
('UA,"SEL ISLASUS 76 90,596 87,702 St. Helier, 16,715; St. Peter Port, 16,166. 


n.-AGRICULTURAL HTATISTI(;1::ì OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Description. 


The Totals include the Isle of Mlln and the Channel Islands. 


Corn Crops . 


( England 
'"
 ales . 
j Scotland 
\ Ireland . 
Total . 


Wheat. 


{ En gland 
Wale
 . 
Scotland 
Ireland. 
Total 


0"t8 


{ Eng-land 
'Valt'8 . 
Scotland 
Ireland . 
Total . 


Urf'en Crops (induding 
l'otatot'8) 


{ England 
, Wal
8 . 
ì Scotland 
\ Ireland . 
Total 


l'olatoe8 


{ England 
'Vales . 
Scotland 
Ireland . 
Total 


- - 
1876. 1878. 1880. I 1 
- - - --- 
Acres. Acres. Acres. A 
7,528,543 7,274,811 6,993,699 6,6 
512,178 491 8u8 4,8,116 4 
1,41(',929 1,400,967 1,403,8
7 1,3 
1,911),8u8 1,831,;;21 I,7u6,424 1,5 
11,399,030 11,030,280 10,672 u86 10.1 


3,128,547 
Ill,797 
102 137 
Iá8,99.j 
3,514.088 


-- - - 
3,041,241 2,745,733 
lUl,8}:! 89, ;29 
75,363 73,97u 
154,U41 148,635 
- 
3,381,731 3,065,8!'5 


1;H-1. 


cres, 
45,139 
63,651 
7.';,940 
99,629 
13,264 


2,530,711 
7ï,611 
66,716 
69,099 
2,75(',588 


- --- 
1,421,951 1,430, 
237.170 234 
1,004,888 1,033, 
1,501,867 1,412, 
4,176,li7 1 4,124, 


3;6 I,5?O,12.'; 
986 239 õ26 
545 1,IIa7,254 
!!46 1,381,943 
238 4,191,716 


2,818,473 
131.08;; 
684.549 
1,370,15.) 
----,5,057,1129 
I 320,477 
4-1.5115 
1,';i,671 
9uO,587 
1,431,R79 


2,1)80,983 
122.708 
687.319 
1,317,8u3 
4,R
2, '193 


2,959,13i 
12u.0;3 
(;97.446 
1,247-,- 3õ9 
4,i46,293 


301,852 324.931 
40,811) 38,940 
165,i63 187,Olil 
846,712 82u,728 
- --- 
1,369.092 1,380,578 


1,620,254 
2-19,
04 
1,045,89.) 
-.!,_ 3 4 7,395 
4,276,h66 


2,687,504 
12.'í,a82 
674,817 
I,22I,4 1
 
4,733,860 


360,025 
41,17u 
I63,R47 
798',942 
1.3i3,83,'; 
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AGlUCULTCRAL STATISTICS OF THB BRITISH ISLBs (continued). 
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Deøcript.ion. 187;;. ]8.8. 1&."0. 1 S!;4. 
Acres. Acreø Acres. Acres. 
{ Eng-land 2,608,106 2, ;85,09; 2,6-16,2-11 2,5H,805 
('lover, Sainfoin, and Wale
 . 360,;;96 356,486 332,3,)3 310.1;;7 
liras"es undl"r rolation :"01'01 land 1,385,369 1,-131,52-1 1, -15.';, i -1.'; 1,5:W,4U 
IrelHnd . 1,!IH,6i6 1.942,,16 
9Q!J,907 1,96
, 730 
Total . 6,337,953 6,557,i48 f\,3!\9.225 6,392,402 
---- 
Permanent Pa,ture, or t En
land 10,536,283 11,009,580 11,1,61,856 12,197,566 
lim.s not broken up Wales . 1,6t:i6,313 1,;48.201 1,80;),750 1,886,235 
in rot..tion . 
coLl"nd 1,110,U25 1,153,515 1,159,3.;3 1,2U7,Ol9 
Ireland . _1O,40!l,3L
 10,116,191 10,261.266_ 103-16,308 
Total. I 23, ; ;2, 602 24,056,840 2-1,il ;,092 25,667,206 
Flax. { Great Britain .\ 6.,51 I i,261 I 8,98:) \ 2.247 
Ireland. . . 
01,17
 111,817 15i ,53-1 89,197 
Total. . 10;.999 119.u8.) 166,521 I 91,444 


Hops t ClIlti\"ated only in 69.172 71,789 
England. . I 
Dare Fallow or un- 
 Gr
lIt Britain . 55; .9i9 632,423 
clopped Arable Laud J l.elaod. . 10,864 16,943 
Total . I 5 ;O,U05 650,210 


66,705 
812,566 
15.31;6 
828. ïi8 
1 i9,.596 1 
41,,490 
lU1;;i 
1,435,434 
162,135 
811.;03 
330,OUO 


Orchards . . } 
)Iarket Gardens. . . (Great Britain only 
X ursery Grounds . . , 
\V oods and Plantation. England 
\ Gorse L,,"ds and i \Vales . 
Harden Shrubberies SeotIalld 
exeepted) . . Ireland . 
Tutal. 


151,,58-1 165.4' 5 1 
3 X ,957 37,2;3 
12,0-12 12,251 I 
: 2:187,Oí8 2,18;,0;8 1 
' 318 1'65 328 687 
--- -- 
2,505,743 2,515, i65 


2. HO,OOO 


2,790.UOO 


Cult;,'ated Area (Crops. t E
lgland 
II F I d " ales . 
,are a. ow, an Scotland 
brass) . . . . . Ireland. 
Total. 


U.596,266 I 
2,;6;,516 
-1,738,127 
15,35;,856 
47,586,700 I 


. 2,1.112,30') 24,ni,815 
, 2,696,143 2,; 46,511 
4,60,,898 4,690,206 
-.!. 5, ,53 ,OO
 _15,--33;,0,1>1 
4;,313, ;89 4í,318,245 


LIVE STOCK. 


Horses (ke p t for a gr i- l G t B . t . 
rea 11 aln . 
cultural ,purposes, or Ireland. . 
for breedlll g) . _ . 
Total . 


Number. Number. I Number. 
1,3n.290 1,412,402 1,-121,180 
469 996 50-1,;50 499,2
4 
I 
, 1",19,68; 1.927 066 1.929.680 
I 
9il,
00 972,000 980,000 
4,218,4íO 4,034,553 4.158,046 
6.';1,2;4 6,8,189 65-1.714 
1,143.080 1,09;),387 1.099.286 
4.115.:!81-! 3,98.i.120 3.921,02
, 
--- -- 
10,162,;b7 9,;61.6:', 9.8,1,153 I 
19,1146:14 If; 4,14,004 16'828' 646 1 
2,\151810 2,9 L;;,806 2,718,316 
7.100.!!9! i,036396 7,072,088 
4,25 t 02i 4.09;),134 3,561.361 
- 
33.-t!JI,94S 32,571,9:!2 30,2:39,..20 ' 
I 1,11;5,3;)7 2,1:2-1,í22 1,69i,9H 
2U3,348 218,337 I 182,U03 
VH,213 140,189 120,92:) I 
1.252.056 1,269.399 8-19.046 
- 
3,4!Jii.16, 3,768.019 2,86;;,48:J 


Hnrsrs, others 
mated) 


( esti- 


l Total. 
I England 
"'alps . 
( Scotlalld 
Jrellwd . 
Total . 


Cattle . 


/Sheep. 


{ England 
\Vales . 

cotl
nd 
IrelliDd . 
Total . 


Pigs (..xclusi\"e of those (E?gland 
l."l,t in towns alld by , 
V ales . 
c ttagera) ( :Scotland 
u . . . . I.-eland. 
Total . 


69,258 
ï49,699 
23.560 


!H2,õli 


194,723 
52,975 
12,502 
1,466,U38 
162,786 
829,471:3 
332.000 


24,8U.-190 
2,809,5.j8 
4,Kll.813 
15.242,83; 
4 i ,8-1u,977 


Number. 
f.90,!90 
480,846 
1 4il.336 


423,887 
4,451,658 
68U,!\,9 
1, I 36,6114 
4.112.
67 
10.4 '!2, i62 


lR,!26,06! 
2 656.
 97 
6,9S3.293 
3.
43.572 
19.3,6. i87 


2,2Oi ,H4 
217,387 
159,.)60 
1,306.195 
3,906,205 
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API' ENVIX. 


I1I.-Il\IPORTS OF l\lERCHANDISE IXTO THE UXITED J{IXGDOJI 
CLASSIFIED. 


FOOD :- 
Corn and Flour 
RICe 
Potatoes . . 
Cattle and Cah'es 
Hheep and Lambs 
Beef. . . 
Meat, salted or fresh 
" presen'ed. 
Pork. 
Eaeon and Hams. 
:Butter. 
Chee
e 
Lard . 
Fish 
Eg
s. . 

ugar and l\Iolasses 
!,;l'iCèS. . 
Currants and Raisins 
Olanges and Lemons 
O\i,'e Oil 
Oil-seed Cake . 
Seed, Clover and G,ass 
Yeast, dried 


DRINKS AND STlMUI.ANTS'- 
Tea 
Coffee . 
Coroa . 
'Vine. 
HlliIits (proof) 
II ops . 
Tohacco 


RAW MATERIALS (principally used in 
factures) :- 


('otton, row. 
Flax and Hemp 
Jute 
Silk, raw IInd thrown . 
" knubs, husks, IInd waSle 
'Vool.. . 
(Joat's Ht1ir or \V'no) . 
H des, tanned and untanned 
Skins.. . . 
Indi!\"o and other principal dying 
..nd tannin/{ stults . 
Rags and other paper-milking 
materi..ls . 
Seeds, Flax and Linseed 
Rape 
" Cutton 
Oil, Fish 
" Pdlm 
" Seed 
Petroleum . 
(\,outch"uc . 
Gutta-percha 
Tallow and :::.tearine 
Guano 
Copper, Ore IInd Uegulus 
S,lver Ore . 
P)'riles 01 Iron or Copper 
Saltpetre and ('u hic 
 i tre 
lhugs, un enumerated . 
Wood IInd Ti",b"r 


" " 


" 


Quantities. Ynlue in 1;. 
1879. 1883. 1879. 1883. 
- - 
136,743,743 150,763,140 61,261,437 67,622,:J67 
6,857,330 7,747,725 3,480,351 3.175,416 
9,357,179 5,H9,509 2,696,885 1,5%,26U 
2-tï.768 474,750 4,639,431 9,332,242 
944,888 1,116,115 2,252,824 2,518,382 
812,237 289,214 1,937,428 633,456 
153284 804,79-1 44U,726 2,260,941 
567,877 610,4 0 1,690,099 1,753,842 
441.209 376,899 691,362 761,1\71 
4,917,631 3,695,99:! 8, 880, 
23 10,036,326 
2,045,3(19 2,3H,473 10,379,451 11,773,933 
1, ;89, 721 1,799,704 3,
24,017 4,890,400 
840,819 853,541 1,420,881 2,247,016 
1,160,140 1, 29.'j, 75-1 1,652,957 2,307,966 
766,70; ,R40 950,000,000 2,29.;,720 2,732,055 
21,514,436 20,77U,II31 22,:!44,.'j5.3 20,831,042 
36,873,77.) 5.3,720,481 927,81\9 1,536,7U2 
1,734,1150 1,614,893 2,481,056 2,480,996 
3,43;),059 4,477,Ot3 1,317,961 1,704,826 
26,198 31,053 1, 179,' 21 1, 1!18,935 
217,184 10,524 1,631,277 366,489 
344 795 24 I\. 5:n 755,333 1,839,;;10 
194,726 260,904 508,158 730.
23 
184,076,472 222,262,431 11,262,593 11,542,931 
1,609,386 1,40.;'134 7,089,100 4,936,465 
26,15\7k8 995.934 1,089,417 82,563 
15,162,857 15,559,795 5,365,250 5,4.31,9.;3 
13,546,877 9,836,937 3,0110,737 1,914,.;68 
262.76.; 129.!105 1,217,938 1,089,246 
42,452,778 59,596,373 1,968,6'>2 2,860,827 
13,119,272 15,485,121 36, 180, 5t8 45,042,296 
2,943,728 2,999,035 5,312,597 5,267,';89 
4,7.;9,363 7,:m5,028 3,2.}j,497 4,ii28,429 
4,00:!,163 3,471,026 3,504,380 2,879,0-14 
:i8,268 62,1164 479,399 899,783 
417,110,1199 494,428,1'02 23,564,1164 24, 865,6:i8 
10,0ï:!,700 1:1,634,822 743,615 1,051,981 
1,326,168 1,196,84'1 5,126,257 3.802,862 
20,491,288 14,532,179 2, 834, 7!J5 2,8(;5,134 
2,101,778 1,861,079 3,48i,887 4,082,569 
207,706 317,092 1,560,;;20 2,345,6"4 
1,6.;1,083 2,32:!,:i97 4,09ii,132 4,786,903 
361.474 767,127 761,670 1,652,714 
179,166 US 5:n 1,449,.
41 1, 8:J9, o'j 10 
10,196 17.1.;6 589,:!O4 604,746 
881,329 749,422 1,344,7R8 315,559 
].
, R6.
 1 11 ,524 50
,97.j 1,366,489 
43,280, '191 70,526.996 1,38'1,534 2,170,2!18 
150 601 2'19,101 1,62/j,2!10 3,6';2,817 
51,416 63, ROO 419,417 476.81'1 
1,174,90i 1,0:J8,2i7 2,106,927 2,101,617 
77,01ii 74,2:!1 704,448 724,608 
133.976 16:1,781 2,260,1':i4 2,936, 'lOR 
- - 724.515 1,0:10,542 
4'H,392 60 I 2S8 1,050,54.; 1,3.;6,UR3 
1,417,;;22 2,337,472 1,070,8m 1,45(;,793 
- - 691,140 1,123,R74 
4,7:!5,289 6,609,942 } 10,7;;0,502 17,742,660 
45,154 112,944 


cwt.. 


" 
No. 


" 
cwts. 


" 
" 


" 
No. 
cwts. 
Ibs. 
cwls. 
bAh!.. 
tllns 
tons 
cwts. 


" 


Ibs. 
cwts. 
Ibs. 
galls. 


CWIS. 
Ibs. 


manu- 


cwls. 


" 


lb
. 
cwls. 
Ibs 


., 
cwls. 
No. 


cwts. 


tons 
qrs. 


" 
tons 
tUIIS 
cwts. 
tuns 
gall s. 
CWIS. 


" 


" 
tons 


" 
cwb!. 


10llds 
tOilS 
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I'IIPORTS OF )hItCHAXDtSE ISTO THE USITE!) KIXGDO
I CLASSIFIED (continued). 


Quantitie8. 


VRlue in E. 


1879. 


1879. 


1883. 


1888. 


1\1 \"t"FACTCItF
:- 

ilk mHnufactlues 
". oollen " 
" Yarns . 
Cotton m'mnfllctnrl's 
Iron an,1 Steel in bars . 
" wrou"ht or mnnnfartur, d 
Copper, unwrought or part 
" rought 
Tin. . . 
J,pad, pig and sheet 
Zinc 
Gla"S . 
Paper, writing or printing 
LeRther Gloves . 
Artificilil Flowers 
Cloch 
'Vat chI's 
Chpmical 
products 
Total 


12,841,918 II,5.j4,462 
5,637,675 6,251,281 
IO,909,3i2 15,533,441 I,4UI,I21 2,on4,231 
2,286,599 2,340,064 
95.5-19 122,895 878,357 1,236,735 
2,2,16,387 3,880,076 1,721,701 2,870,813 
99-1,9fO 38,097 2,92-1,719 2"U3,796 
33;;,266 521,0-18 I, U3, !'65 2,442,959 
102,OS9 102,mm 1,531,038 1,30.5,388 
987,4H.j 309,425 910,055 408,206 
I,Uï,Ii21 1,377,932 I,5i-t, 179 1,60;;,892 
238,088 1,160,10-1 H;;,2ïI 1,245,861 
12,7.32,91;-1 1,666,298 1,286,030 1,939,-11\7 
47I,U5 452,824 
829,916 720,321 543,4-1 I 468,6f>4 
419,368 458,581' 511,188 
8S9,S38 1,549,929 
---1- --- 
,;I/ì2,\l91,875 !!/ì.8!H,;;79 
I IO,975,66
 I II,689,318 
24,155,538 17,223,802 


Ibs. 


10ns 
cwts. 


tons 
cwts. 
tons 
cwt.. 


. " 
dozcn pairs, 


No. 


and 


manufacturps 


Tn addition, )[erchandi.e for transhipment . 1 
Bullion imported - 


IY.-ExrORTS OF BRITISII rnODTTCE CLA
SIFIED. 
I Quantities. VRlue in E. 


1879, 


1
:1'7
 
I 30,4U4 
1,155,787 
! 1,00-1,313 
I 
I 
I 


1879. 


1b8.
. 


FO<lD:- 
Corn and Flour 
Butter . 
Fi,h of all so,-ts 
Hug-.r, refined 

alt 
Provisions, not other\\ ise de- 
scribed 


762, I 2& 
36,677 


cwts. 


700,49;; 
23;;,500 
1,417,2;;6 
971,080 
551,949 


8
,07-1 
212,2U 
1,88:!,Om; 
1,236,682 
6-15,009 


896,243 
959,644 


cwts. 
toilS 


921,985 


588,134 


DR1"1>." AX!) RT1'11t'LA
TS:- 
Be"r and All' 
Spirits, HI itish 
RAV. MATERIAL":- 
Coals, Cinder, Fuel 
"'001 
Oil, Seed 


bITls. 
galls. 


412,392 
1,692, -19;j 


456,109 
2,732,8;;6 
22,775,f>3-1 I 
19,443,100 
20,15-1,700 I 
26-1,772 000 
4,538,888,500 
33,488,500 
255, [105, 7UO 
38,855,000 
389,512,100 


1,75:;,331 
4;j2,412 


1,820,2:;9 
809,644 


16,442,296 
15,703,900 
12,60;),8UO 
23:),635,500 I 
3,72-1,648,800. 
33,378,.500 
2;;I,25-1,7UO.1 
31,00U,90n 
324,36'>,200.1 
I 


tons 
Ihs. 
galls. 


7,206,799 
U-1I,:!78 
1,38!!,630 


IO,6-15,!}J fI 
I, 02U, 9!J9 
1,863,520 



[AXt"FACTURES :- 
Cotton, yarn . 
" manufactures 
Wool and \V UI sted. YArn 
" "manufactures 
Linen and Jute, 
p.rn 
tt "JnannfactuIT's 
Silk, thrown, twist, anù }aln 
" manufactures 
Haberd,lshen' and 
[iI1jnery . 
Ap"arel and R10ps. 
Hats of aU sorts 
Leathpr, and manufactures 01 
Bags, empty . 
Iron anù Stepl 
TeleJ:(raph Wire 
1\1 achinery 
Hardware and Cutlery 
Copper and c.'pper "are 
Lead 


Ihs. 
vd.. 
"lbs. 
vds. 
'lbs. 
yds. 


12,106,961 
61,86ï,092 
3,714,230 
15,861,166 
],27 h ,079 
7,436,280 
6!J-1,735 
],697,209 
3,486,920 
3, 2U8, 941 
897,6.j7 
3,566,054 
l,4:S7,815 
19,417,363 
2,;;00,637 
7'279' 205 1 
3,028,271 
cwts. 973,52-1 1,055,018 3,082,4ï9 
tons 36, ïï 6 I 39,31;J 566,966 
. Piece goodB only. The value includes goods of every description. 


13,509,i32 
55,534,566 
3,266,488 
18,315,5;J7 
I,326,7S7 
7,9-11,159 
70.;,8:!5 
1,2;;4,(;0:3 
3,879,768 
3,633,804 
1,137,085 
4,031,931 
1,137, u82 
28,590,216 
I, 23ï ,1-123 
13,433,081 
3,756,449 
3,5;6,-173 
553, 14-t 


yds. 


4,72-1,010 


7,687,992 


doz. 


ïï9,493 


1,057,826 


doz. 
tons 


5.039,415 
2,883,48-1 


4,40S,287 
4,043,;s08 
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APPENDIX. 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCB CLASSIFIED (continued). 


In adJition, Fureign Merchandise tran- 
shipped . 
Bullion exported . 


I Quantitie.. Value in f.. 
I - 
1879. 1883. 1b79, 1883. 
- - - 
124,4 í4 107,437 418,:'53 52-1,049 
- - 1,79",956 2,333,1li7 
- . - 793,033 I,U81,37-1 
377,687 597,923 915,9:!.
 1,284,
62 
- - 66;'},!!95 8S:!,793 
95,439 123,025 956,616 I, 17 4,9:!9 
6,337,611 6, 9-tï ,000 2,OIO,O:!7 2,1:!4,962 
- - 1,030,914 1,277,913 
- - 2,037, H8 1,369,778 
- - 191,531,758 :!3\.1, 799,4 i3 
- - I 10,975,669 ll,689,318 
- - 28,584,912 16,414,211 


'rin .. CWlS. 
Earthen find China wale 
Glas8. . . 
Paper, writing and printing. cwts. 

tationery . . 
Books, printed cwts. 
Alkali. . 
Painters' Colours 
Chemical products 
Tutal 


Y.-IMPORTS A
D EXPORTS ACCORDI
G TO COU
TRIES. 


1879. 1883. 1879. 188J. 
Foreign Counhies and 1879. 1883. F.xports of Exports of Fxports of Export. of 
lJritish, Ðlitish, 
B.iti:sh POSBe88iuns. Import.. Imports. Foreign, and Forfc'ign, and Bri i.h Pro- B,itish Pro- 
Colonial Colnniul duce only. duce only. 
Proùuce. Proùuce. 
- -- - - - 
f. f. f. 1; 1; 1; 
Europe. 
Helig..land . . . - - 66 4 60 - 
Channel Islands (Briti hI . 737,793 39,211 813,166 76-1,394 598,835 562,868 
Gibraltar (British) . 3.
, 969 151,578 739,66.3 80u,799 677,6R7 724,625 
IIIaita (British) . IR4,891 241,509 95-t,OM 1,159,264 768,5.j8 98S,0:!8 
]{ussia 15,876,586 20,976,182 10,607,08:3 7,629,883 7,644,629 5,036,614 
HWHden and Korway 8,392,723 !G,113,391 3,928,682 5,416,972 2,486,256 3, b68, 822 
Denmark anJ Iceland 4,675,090 2,9\.18,072 1,984,767 2,59. ,807 1,647,!)67 2,265,!159 
tíennany 21,604,890 27,907,626 29,623,776 31,781,370 18,591,545 18,78; ,635 
Holland - 21,959,384 25,1l5,;,}86 1;'},4;,}2,752 15,872,330 9,353,151 9,506,146 
Belgium 10,725,739 16,178,345 11,887,442 14,7.35,012 5,106,479 8,327,941 
Fnl.llce 38,459,096 38,636,022 26, 5.
8, 333 29,409,335 14,988,857 17,567,512 
Portugal 3,02;'},2:!8 3,463,50U 2,4:!7,118 2,374,590 1,899,039 1,962,184 
Azores and Madeha 215,332 150,069 137,793 182,529 111,318 134,81;5 
Spain 8,398,776 1l,623,6J3 3,758,717 4,876,243 2,940, 188 3, . fi5, 034 
llaly. 3,:!33,594 3,392,H6 6,039,778 8,194,823 4,98:J,676 7,121,948 
AUHtria 1,685,602 2,337,896 1,047,045 1,545,260 799,0
5 !J67,529 
Greece 1,1\61,19 ; 1,90;'},63;,} 1,081,437 I,H2,454 944,336 1,288,8;6 
Turkey in Europe 1171,313 1,899,262 4,521,406 3,924,045 4,157,925 3,419,4:12 
Rumania. 1,373,002 3,.
]6,442 1,097.432 1,402,441 997,071J 1,342,619 
-- 
Tot"l, Europe . 143,416,204 I 76,616,43;,} 122,661,512 134,129,5;;5 7I;,b
6,669 I 87,658,787 
.Am rica. 
British NOlth AlIlelica 10,445,694 12.283,727 6, II 8,862 10,109,596 5,445,130 9,155,927 
Unlled Slatcs 91,8l8,295 99,238,960 25,518,789 36,732,.3U6 20,321,990 27,3i2,968 
British West Indies a",d 
Hondur"8 . . . 7,302,921 5,141,782 3,101,161 3, 9;,}7, 4 19 2,810,326 3,576,114 
Forpign 'Y".t Indips . 3, I;,}O, ï8
 1,287,6;'}7 3,232,892 3, 9.;li, 904 2,517,509 3,000,741J 
Mexi,'o and Centrul America 1,968,6 0 9 1,846,169 1,513,886 2,4811,602 1,415,751 2,3!!1,;,}12 
H,,,zil . . . 4,749,816 6, 131J,;,}21 5,91J6,008 7,015,333 6,68;'},054 6,64R,470 
Falkland Islands (British) 63,420 79,772 !G,631 28,536 12,0:35 21,9 4 
Uth"r part8 of America 10,36'1,965 1l,817.669 7,191,162 II,56:!,793 6,721.21J5 Il,O;3,659 
Tutal, America 129,862,592 137,834,257 52.679,:!91 75,843,689 44,929,080 63,243,534 
Africa. 
E
o'pt 8,Si}O,052 10,008,659 2,2 8,105 3,;,}01,492 2,H3,681 3,367,300 
Barbarv. . 1,017,349 1,727,4:U 60:3,303 8iJ5, 2
2 528,002 iHO,77ó 
Canary' Islands. 310,6"3 1;,}6, 026 229,932 204,716 173,545 194,423 
B,'iti8h 'Ye8t Coast . 51'8, ï60 729,615 846,3;,}5 926,014 74t,160 85;;,4IJ f ; 
Fureign .. 1,4ï3,;,}16 147,744 1,056,864 1,!1Ol,597 836.424 391 ,;80 
\ 'ape of Good Hope (B. itish) 4,610,379 6,895,9119 6,369,876 5,000,251 5,8;,3,037 4,5;;6: 7A I 
l'thllritius (British) 641,836 414,953 366,541 58",5;;1J 341,2;,}7 506,42;\ 
AJI othpr parts of Africa 175,1.2 I RO.OIIO 628.291 350,1J;'}1I ;,}98,733 278,IJ;J2 
- ,-- - 
Total, Arliea 17.737.7"- 19,335,421 I 12, 3n9, 267 I:J,422,343 I 1I,218.1J:39 10.931,303 



Fore;""" Countri... and 
British PObbe
iun=J. 


Asia. 
Tnrkey in A
i<l. 

rltish Imiia. . . 

tnitsSettIements Brilidh' 
Ceylon (B1Ìtish) , 
Dutch Ea-t Indies 
Spanish Ea.>t Indies 
ChiM . 
Hong Kong (British) 
JapHn 
All other part. of Asi.. 
Total, Asia 


Australia (British) 
hlands of Ihe PHcific 

orth Whale Fisheries 


British pnB8l'ssions 
Foreign Counlried 
Gr,md Total 


APPE
DIX. 


I"PORTs AND EXPORTS ACCORIII'G TO Cm;"TRIES (rontit,ued). 


1879. 1883_ I 
Export. of Export. of 1879. 
B, iti.h, II,-ih.h, Export. of 
Foreign. and FOTei
. and Bri,;.h Pro- 
E E COIOdl:

.PT o- I Col



. Pro- I dU""Eonly. 
2,:>M, U8 3.566,037 3,184,188 3,4t.J,!)60 3.050,315 
24,698,213 38.882829 22,714,682 33.38278G 21,3;4,404 
2,56:>,3GI I 4.643,016 2.182.637 2,793,106 2029,018 
3,568965 2.172,736 827,119 759,079 780,918 
1,78 U40 4,091,013 1,657,45 I 2,:W4870 1,643,-tl6 
1,480,821 1,670.076 612,883 1,248,613 ó99,024 
11,049,300 10,137,739 5.UO,Oit 4,5
8,202 4,649,978 
1,327.0:;5 / 1,lil,986 3,128,227 3047,470 I 2,9-17,984 
450,945 663,092 2,997,522 2,601,272 2,638,002 

4\ 1,803 _573.885 5
7 ,619 326,765 53 ;',837 
49.776.781 67,572,409 ! 
,402 ;'4,4 7S, 12:! 40,248,896 
1 21,942,319 .25,936,201 117,959,705 26,839,490 16,270.736 
166'738 1 121,6:39 171,087 149'708 1 167,388 
89,4!H 111,949 - 79 l.jO 
78,942,638 - 66,508,973 61,002,111 
284,1149,237 I It12,2í-t.391 1130.529,647 
. 1 362,991,875 , -IOI,3 88
52.) :2-t8,7S3,364 277,873,710 191,;}31,758 
I I I 


If!79. 
Imporl.. 


1883. 
J mports. 
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1883. 
Exports of 
British Pro- 
d uce only. 


E 
3,270,293 
31,874,084 
2,624.001 
725,047 
2,276,088 
1,216,904 
4,224.854 
2,891,477 
2,276.573 
318,972 
51,698.293 


24,216,4;J2 
141,3<7 


:!13,531,921 
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APPENDIX. 


YII.-RTATISTICAL nEW OF THE BRITISH E
IPIRE. 


I Area. rop. 1881. ImpOl tø, Export.. IWvenue. I Debt. 
- 
'Sq. Mile.. I: I: I: I: 
Europe. 
U nitpd Kingdom 121,592 35,241,000 387.147,400 277,368,300 .81,265.000 774,044,0(10 
Isle of Man 227 53,OUO - - 52 400 149,(Ì00 
Channel IMlands ï3 87,000 813200 737 800 100,000 250,000 
Heligol.llld O.t 2,000 - 15,249,440 98uO 3,500 
l\L.lta 143 150,000 15,935.900 - 189.500 312,880 
Gibraltar . 2 1-!. 8,000 739.700 36,000 43.200 I - 
Tutal, Europe 122,037 35.551,000 401.636.200 293,391,540 81.6[,9,900 I 774.757,380 
Asia. 
Cyprus 3.708 185,000 100 000 55,00(1 152.000 - 
Briti.h India 908,971 199,452,000 44,857,650 64,919,100 66,749,000 146,68t,000 
Feudatory Stat
B 6.55,000 57,430.000 - - - - 
Ceylon 24,702 2,630,noo 4.980 920 4 438,140 1,642,610 662,600 
Straits Settlements 1,445 600,000 13,4:.!O,500 12,739,100 366,500 10:>,000 

 icobar Islands 715 5.000 - - - - 
Andaman . 2,550 13,500 - - - - 
Laccadive Islands 744 6,800 - - - - 
A,lpu 8 30,000 - - - - 
Pelim 6 10 - - - - 
Kamaran (Red Sea) 61 500 - - - - 
Kuria l\luria Is allds . 21 -- - - - - 
LalJUan :iO 5,000 157,520 156,WO 7,500 - 

orth-eastern Borneo 19,00U 250,000 - - - - 
Keeling- Island. 8 400 - - - - 
Hung Kong 32 270 000 - - 185.000 - 
Total, Asia - 
11,617.013 t60,878,210 63..5l6 5 0 82.307.740 69,10t,610 147,412,600 
Africa. I 
G,mbia 21 15,000 16:>,000 204 300 25.700 - 
SierriL Leone 468 60,000 350,000 3;;0,000 160000 I - 
Oold Coast and Lagos 17,000 5
0, 000 877,800 970,790 156,OOu I 300 
Ht. Helena . . 47 6 2
0 87,700 40,000 14,100 12,250 
.'\scension . 34 300 - - - - 
TJ istan da Cunha 4.'1 80 - - - - 
Cape Coluny !lnd D
pend- 
encies . 
 5 . 323 000 6 6400 


Ddmara and Great 
ama- 
qUiL L'llld 
NatiLl . . . . 
1I[.uJlitius anti dependencies 
New Amsterdam 
I:5L. Paul _ 

oko:ra. . 
Musha (G. of Tajura) 
Total, Africa 


Altstralia. 
Queen .lalHI 
r<:ew South 'Vales 
Vict(\ria . 
S..uth Australia 
\\. est A Ilstr..li.. . 
Tasmania . 
]I," ew Zealand . 
Norfolk Island . 
Chatham Island 
Auckland Islands 
J.ord Howe's Island 
Fiji Islands . 
RotuOlah, &c.. . 
::;olltb-east New Guinea 
Total, Australia. 


241,300 


1,2...0,000 


6,a88, /30 


32,840 


2, 


,98 , 


20a,000 137,000 
18,7.;0 411i 000 1,712600 694,200 369.400 632 600 
1,090 377,000 219,350 3,777,400 789,600 700,1,ou 
26 
3 
1,380 4,100 
0'4 
480.16t 2 845, no 12,018.180 9 !j69.5:!O 4.906,900 7,338,000 
669,520 214,000 I 3,436,100 I 3,190,420 1,!í59,100 8,935,350 
325.0 0 75t,OOO 14,768 900 11,995.900 4,983,8;50 II,688,! 20 
88,198 86t,OOO 16,161,900 14.925,700 4,504,000 1 i ,O
2, I 00 
91)3,690 280 000 5.719,600 6,35,).000 1,593,000 5,3t9,6ùO 
I,O,S,OOO 30 000 379,100 428,500 163,340 184,560 
26,
15 116000 I 1,:W4,HOO 1,315 700 381,900 1.747,400 
10.;,342 644,000 I 8,755,600 6,015,500 4,167,900 22.608,310 
17 500 
628 200 I 
197 - I 
3 40 
8,03t 124 000 136,600 146,8.)0 61,000 85,000 
1'0 3 000 - 
I 50,000 2. 92", .74015/) (j; 600 - 
;J,J51.9U 44 343 570 I 17,413,090 67,600,440 
I 



APPEXDIX. 


:;0:3 


STATI<TICAL VIEW OP THE BRITISH E\lPIRE (co+Itinued). 


America. 
Dominion of Canada 
Xcwfoundland 
Bermuda . 
Honduras . 
\\" e
t Indies 
British Guiana 
Falkland I8lands 
::5uuthern Georgia) 
Total, Am(:rica 


I Sq. Miles_ 
3,470,000 
40,200 
41 
7,560 
13,320 
85,-125 


Importø. I Exports. 
I; 1-1;- 
-1.325.00011i,07ii,900 14,89-1,000 
161.-100 1 1'-130.980 1,173.1001 
a,ooo 2-13,700 65.-160 I 
27,000 191,490 131,000 
1,320,000 5,6:'!5,620 6.382'9811 1 
252.000 2,150,710 2,507,600 
I 

!i0
 1.500 36.790 61,1 00 11.600 
3,623,0-18 6,1011.900 26.i5ii.l!10 24,205.240 6.89-1.4,,0 36,i26,960 
18,997,1861:!0
,:!01.570\57,60S, 7-10 1-15:!,SI7,R20 1 179 .976.960 '1,033.835,380 
I I I 


I; 


I; 


Area. 


Pop. lStil. 


Revenue. 


Debt. 


4.78ii,000 
212,300 
26,900 
40.400 
1,40!J,OüO 
409,260 


34,991,500 
280 300 
I:ÚOO 
6,000 
1,134,000 
303,660 


(with 


Grand Total 


The statements in th's table are taken from the latest available returns, :md in many inBtaUl'es 
they are merely approximate. 
Bullion is included in nearly aU iostanee., and so is the value of merchandise sent in transit. This 
:!.Ccounts for the high figures given for )lalta. 
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DEX. 


A bberlev H ills. lOt 
Abbevleix.416 
Abbf'
 Mills, IiI 
A1Jf'rneron, 66 
AbernfoD, 7! 
A bprdare, i2 
.-\ b..rdeen, 36i, 36
 
Aberduur. 331 
A". rdovev, 6t 
Aberg,.ve
n
'. i3 
.-\ bf'rg" illi. 69 
Abf'rmaw, 64 
AbPrnethv. 362 
A herporth, 66 
Abprsn-han. i3 
Abf'n=stwith. 66 
Abingdon, 15i 
.\ecrington. 2;6 
A..hiIlIsland 3113 
Aehonrav. 427 
A..too, 165 
Adare, 429 
.A ils.. Craig'. 309 
Airdrie, 316 
Aire HiveI'. 22.5 
Akeman 8trf'et 1;'6 
Alcestf'r, 107, 156 
Aldboro"l!h. 21t, 2.5:1 
AIde Hi,er, 212 
Aldpburgh, 214 
Alder. Ben. 33i 
Aldershot, 140 
Alexandra Palace, 16,5, 192 
AlPxandria, 321 
Alford. 2;12. 36i 
Alfreton 24t 
AI1.tn River. 364 
Allpn, Hog of. 414, 416 
Allen, HilI of, 416 
Allen. Luugh, 391 
Allpndale, 296 
Allihies. 4:10 
Almond. Glen, 363 
Almond lIi"er, 3:!.5 
Alness.3H 
Alnwiek. 296 
AlIo.., 33G 
AlIunh", 28i 
Alresf';rd 137 
Alsh. Lo.,h. 31i, 3i3 
Alston, 21>9, 296 
Altun, HO 


Altrineham. or Alh'ingbam, 26.5 
Alum Bav, HI 
Ah'a, 330 
AI} tb. 363 
Ambleside, 2R5 
Amesbury, 135 
Amersbam, 16! 
Amlwch, 62 
Anehulme niver, 229 
Andover, 137 
Anglesey. 52, 53. 6'
 
Anglesey (Hants), 139 
Anglia, Ea
t, 212 
An
uB, 364 
.-\nker RiH'r, lOR 
Annalee River. 4:!-1 
Annamoe, 416 
Annan, 313 
.\nnandale, 313 
Anstruthcr, 3:1 I 
Anton River. 13i 
Antoninus, ,,-..II of, 305, 329 
Antrim. 420. 422 
Antrim. I'lateau of. 383 
Appleby, 2S.5 
Appleerus
. 3i3 
Amn Island, -102, 424 
Arasaig.3i2 
ArÞroath, 366 
.\1-buthnot,36i 
Arda!!h,415 
Ardara, 42t 
Ardee. 4 H 
Ardfert, -1:10 
Ard!!;ower, 3i7 
Ardnamurehan, 3;i 
Ardrish..ig, 3ii 
Ardrossan, 315 
Arg
 II District. 3ii 
.\rg-yl1shire 3ii 
Arig"Ila River, 42.; 
Arkaig, Loch, 3i2 
Arklow,416 
Annad..le, 328 
Annagh. 423 
Arnuld. 2-15 
Arran Island. 30S, 315 
Arro('h8r,3tl 
Arrow RiH'r. lOi 
Art"eh. I 'ubh. 3.;2 
Arun [{i,'er. H:! 
Arundel, H:! 


1
9-.. 


As('ot, 161 
A.htourne, 2H 
Ashburton. 90 
Ashbv-de-Ia-Zoucb. 24.5 
Ashdò"n, 157 
Ashford, 206 
Ashtun-in-)Iakerficld. 2i.5 
A
hton-undf'r-Lyme, 269 
Askeaton. 429 
Askrigg, 25:1 
Astle,', 2iO 
Atherstone. 10
 
Atherton. 2ill 
.\thlone, 41.; 
Athul, 363 
Ath",416 
Attow, Ben. 336, 3i2 
Auhurn, 41.; 
Auchterardn, 364 
A U!'htennucbty, J31 
Aughnadoy, 423 
Avoca Ui"er, ;S!J3, 116 
Av u ch,3it 
A \"On Rinr. 89, 9i, 106, 122, 135 
13i 
.hon Ri-er (Lan,uk), 316 
.\\-oomouth, 115 
\ \\ e, 10('11. 33.;, 3ii 
.-\xlnidg-e, I:W 
.\xf' Eùge, :l:JR 
Axe mH'r, 119 
Axeholme, 229, 2313 
Axel. 229 
Axminstf'r, 9. 
Axmouth, !H 
Aylesbury, 162 
A
'le
bur)'. Yale of, 161 
Aylsham.2lS 
A
-r, 3U 
H..bhaeombe, i9 
Bneup, 2iO 
Hadenoch, 3i'
 
H..dnagown For!'st, 3i3 
Bag-nalsto" n, 41 i 
B..kewell, 243 
Bala. 64 
Balbrig-glln.4It 
Balc1utha, 320 
Baldock, 16t 
Bal1aehuli
h. 3ii 
R.:later, 3(;9 
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l\allina. 427, 429 
]Iallinahinch, 426 
lIallinakill, 416 
H'Llliuaskelligs Bay, 3!H 
Hallinasloe, 417 
Hallingarry, 42M 
llallinrobe, 427 
11al1oeh, 321 
llallyhay.413 
]Iallybunion Cliffs, 394 
]lallvcastle, 4:!l 
Hallveonllell. 424 
]
all}'mahon, 415 
Ha!lymena, 421 
Hall}'money, 422 
Balhmote, 427 
llall
'sadare, 427 
)l,LiI,'shannon. 424 
Ih!l,-tore, 416 
Jl.Lhñerino, 331 
1\almoral. 336, 36\1 
JI.lquhidder, 364 
Balsall, 10" 
Haltimore, 431 
Baltinglas. 416 
Hampton-in-th!' Bush, 156 
Hanagher, 415 
Bana\ie, 373 
Banbridgf',4:W 
Banbury, 156 
Bandon, 432 
Bangor, 61 
Bangor (Do\\n). 420 
Bangor (hyeoed), 60 
llann Hiver, 390, 420, 422 
Ranff. 371 
Rannoe, burn, 3 !9 
Hannow Bay, 417 
]
antry, 431 
Bantn Hav. 3R'l 
Bardon HiÌI. 244 
Barking, 2 ,9 
Barmouth. 6t 
Harnard ('astle, 2R9 
llarnet. Chipping or High, 163 
H"rnslev. 2;;9 
Barnstaple, 9t 
Harra. US, 361 
Harra Head, 347 
Harrhf'ad, 319 
Harrow. 245 
Barrow River. 390, 417 
Jlarrow-in-Furlle..s, 27B 
Harton. 269 
Harton-upon-llumbl'r, 232 
Hasford, 215 
Basin
stoke, 140 
Hasingwerk .\bbc.y. 59 
llass Hock, 309, 325 
Hassenth"aite \Vatpr, 2M!' 
Bath,l]9 
Bathgate, 328 
Batley, 25!! 
Rittle, 144 
B.Lttoek, 1IJ ount, 364 
Jieachy Head 128, 141 
Bmconsfi..ld, 161 
lleaminster, 131 
Be'llIl" 373 
Ikau";'
ris, 62 
Rcbington, 2Gt 
llpeeles. 151,21.5 
Bp<lfonl. 224 
Bedford (Lane.). 2;0 
B.,àford Levl'l. 22
 
Hedminster, 116 
Bedworth, 108 
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Bef'ston Rock, 262 
Heith, 315 
Bclfast, 420 
He!fast Lough, 418, 420 
Helleek, 424 
Bellingham. 296 
Hell Hock Lighthouse, 366 
Be llshill, 316 
I\clmullet, 427 
Belper, 242 
]
elturbet, 424 
Bclvoir, Vale of, 246 
llenbeeula, 348 
Benfieldside, 293 
Benmore, 384 
Berke]ey, 1 ]2, 114 
ll,'rkhamstcd, 163 
B.'rk.hire. 1.';7 
Bernera, 348 
llcrvie, 367 
Ber" iek-on, Tweed, 298 
Bcrwiekshire, 313 
llethesda, 62 
B"thnal Green, 180 
B!'verley, 253 
B.'wdley, 104 
Bhein l\Ihor (Le'\\ il!), 348 
Hieester, 156 
Hidl.ford, 9,5 
Hi

ar, 315, 322 
Biggar, l'lain of, 30.!) 
nig-gleswade 225 
Hillerieay, 210 
Billingham, 290 
Hilston, 242 
Hilston (l.iverpool), 264 
Jlinehester, 291 
llingham, 216 
Hinghamstown, 427 
llin4"ley, 2:,6 
Birkdale, 275 
Birkenhead '>63 
Binningha
,,-109 
Birnam \\'ood, 363 
Birr River, 415 
Hirshll,2.,8 
Bishop AUl'klan<l. 291 
Hishop's Castle, 103 
I3ishop 
tnrtfor'l. 163 
J ishop \\' earmouth, 293 
Bisley, 114 
Bitte
n, 137 
lliaek (',.untr\', 105, 2H 
lIlal'k hie, 373, 37.5 
Blaek 1\1ount Lins, 49 
Blacklmrn, 2-6 
l3!aekdown II ills, 119 
Blaekhcath, 2113 
Blackpool, 277 
Hlaekroek,414 
llIackrock (Cork), 433 
lIlaeksod BIlY, 427 
Hlaek.tairs 1\1 ountain. 3R3 
Blaek"atl'r HiVl'r (E
s(',,'. 210 
l3laek"ater Uivf'r (Ireland), 382, 
390, 414, 423, 433 
Rlaf'na v on,73 
Blair-Athol, 363 
IIlair Drummond, Bog of, 30:; 
Hlair
o" rie, 363 
IIIandford Forum, 132 
Blarnev, 433 
masket Islands, 429 
Blavdon, 2!J3 
Hlf'åsdale Moors, 266 
Blenheim Park, l.j6 
Blennen-ilIe, 430 


Blyth. 296 
Bodmin,87 
Hogie River, 368 
Bognor, 142 
Bogs of Ireland, 389 
Bollington, 165 
Bolton-Ie-:\Ioors, 270 
Bonar, 375 
Bonehureh, 14 I 
Bonhill, 311 
Bonmahon, 434 
Bunnet Hiver, 42.5 
BooUe-cum-Linaere, 2ï.:; 
Rorder raids, 2h:l 
Boroughbridge, 253 
Borris-in-Ussory,416 
Borro" .Iale, 2H!! 
Horrowstounness. 328 
Boston, 129 
Hotallaek, 81, 112, !!5 
BothwcllBridge, 316 
Bourne, 230 
Bournemouth, 137 
Bovey Tracey. 91 
Bowden Downs, 265 
Bowness, 2!!5 
Box Hill, 199 
Boyle, 425 
Hoyne River, 390, 4U 
Brackley, 218 
Hradford (Lane.). 269 
Bradfurd (Yorks), 257 
Bradfurd-on-A von, 136 
Bradwell, 210 
lJraemar, 367 
Braintree, 210 
Hrambcr, 142 
Brampton, 2!!6 
Brnneepeth, 191 
B, ay, 160 
Bra\'. 416 
Bre
hin, 366 
Breeknoek. i3, i4 
Brccknoek Beacuns, 49 
Breeon, i 4 
Bredhury, 265 
ll. en dOli Hills, 119 
Brent River, 164 
Brentford. 165 
Brentwood. 209 
Bressa\' I:'ound, 354 
Bre\'dòn \Yater, 212 
Bri.Jge of Allan, 329 
Bridge of Earn, 353 
Uridgend, ;2 
Bridg('llnrth, 10:\ 
Hridlinb'"Ìon, 25:.\ 
Bridport, 131 
Uridg" ater, 120 
Brierfield. 276 
Brierley Hill, 24 2 
Brig-g, 232 
Brighouse, 2.';7 
IJrig-htling. 144 
Hrightlingsea, 211 
Bri!!;htun, 14 2 
Rrill, 162 
Rristol, 115 
Bristol Channel, 98 
Brit Rher, 131 
Hritford, 134 
Briton Ferry, i2 
Rrixham, 90 
Hroadlands, 137 
Rroadstairs, 206 
Hromlc.y, 203 
Hromsgrove, 104 



Bromvard. 118 
J
roorñ. Loch, 342, 3;3 
Broomid"w, 319 
Brara, 375 
Broselev, 103 
Hrosna'River, 415 
Hrough-under-Stainmore, 286 
Broughs, 355 
Broughton, 2i8 
Brought.'" Ferry. 366 
Brown \Yillv, ï7 
Hroxbourne;163 
Brue Len'l, II!! 
Bnnmawr,74 
B,;ehan, 368. 3il 
Buchan Kes
, 3:!6 
Huekha\'"en,3n 
Buckie, 37 I 
Buckingh.tm, 162 
Bucking-ham Palace, 181 
Buekinghambhire, 161 
Buekstone, II ì 
Bude Ha\en, 8; 
Builth, 74 
Hunerana, 424 
Bung-av, 215 
Hurford, ..j6 
Hurghead, 3i I 
Burnham, 210 
Hurnlev, 2i6 
Hurntisland, 331 
Burton-upon-Trent, 240 

ury (Lane.), 2iO 
Bury f:it. Edmunds, 21.j 
Husby. 319 
Bushèv I'ark, 161 
Bushmills, 421 
Bute, 309, 311) 
Uute, Kyles of, 309 
Bultevant, 433 
Uuxton, 244 


CoLder Idris, 48 
t 'aerleon. 54. i3 
Caerphill 
, ì 2 
C..erwys, 59 
Caherei\een, 430 
Cahir, 434 
Cairngorm 1Iountaills, 33.j, 3i 1 
t airn Gower, 363 
Caithncss, 336. 3i6 
Calder, Mid and West, 328 
C"Ider River, 255, "/.5; 
ClLlderbank, 316 
Caldron Linn, 330 
Cal<lron f'nout, 289 
CaHan, 417 
CaHander, 364 
("aHernish. grey stones of, 356 
('alne, 135 
('am River, 2'!5 
('amborne, 8i 
Cambrian 110untains, 10 
Cambridge, 225 
Camlmslang-.311) 
Cambusnethan, 316 
('amelfurd,8i 
('ampbeHtuwn (1nverne<s). 3i3 
Campbelto"n (-\rg-yH), 3ii 
c.mlpsic FpHs, 3L9 
Canisbav, 376 
Canm, 359 
Cannock ('h
se, 240 
Canterbury, 206 
Cantire. 
ce Killt!lre. 
Canton, i2 
Cappoquin, 434 
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Caradop Hills, 101 
C,rberrv Hill, 3:!7 
Cardiff,oi:! 
Car\ligan, 66 
Cardross, 321 
CarisblOoke, 141 
CaIlingford, 414 
Carlinl-!ford Lough, 411, 418 
Carlingford :\lountains, 383 
Carlisle, 286 
Carlow, 417 
("arIuke, 316 
Carmarthen, 54, 69 
Carnarvon, 61, 6"/. 
Carndonag-h,424 
Carnousti
, 366 
CarrantuohiH, 3S2 
I Carrick, 314 
Carrie!.. Castle, 417 
C"rriek HiHs. 3('2 
C.U rick I{oads, 85 
C,rripkfprgus, 4"/.1 
Carric!..macross. 423 
Carriek.on-Shannon, 425 
Carriek-on-f:iuir, 434 
Carron, loch, 3;3 
C"rron Hi\'er, 305, 329, 366 
Cart River, 319 
Cartmel. 2;8 
('ashel, 434 
Cassiobun, 163 
Castle Api-c, 219 
Castle Ashbv, 228 
Castlcbar, 427 
Castlc Barton, 228 
Castle BitT, 415 
Castlcblavnev. 423 
Castle Cåmpi>eH, 3030 
Ca
tlecomer, 41i 
Ca
tleconnell, 392, 429 
Castle-Dunington, 245 
Castle Douglas, 313 
Castleford, 257 
Castle Gordon, 3il 
Castleton, 244 
Castleton-in-Braemar, 3iO 
Castleto"n, 301, 37i 
C..stletown-Bpreha\ en, 431 
Castor, 22>! 
Catmose, Yale of, 2
8 
Catrine, 315 
CMan.424 
Cawdor Castle, 3il 
Cawood, 2;;5 
Celhridge, 416 
(,ha font f't, Giles. 162 
Chapel AHerton, 257 
Chard, 121 
Charlestown, 115 
Charle\ille. t33 
Charlton, 2U3 
C'harmouth, 13\ 
(,harnwood Forest, 2H 
('hatham. 204 
Cheadle, 241 
Cheddar, 120 
Chelmsford, 210 
Chcltenham. 113 
Chepstow, 73 
Chernside, 324 
Chertsev, I ß4. 202 
CherweÏl Hh-cr, 153 
Chesham, 162 
Chcshire, 262 
Clll'shunt. 163 
ChpsilBar.k, 123, 131 
('he
ter, 26:.! 
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Chesterfield, 244 
Chester-Ie-::-;treet, 292 
Chevenin!.;", 204: 
Cheviot HiHs, 10,302 
Chiehl'stf'r, 142 
Chilt('rn Hills, 12, Hi, 161 
Chippenham,135 
Chipping Campden, 117 
Chipping Sorton, 156 
Chipping Ongar. 209 
Chipping \YyPombe, 161 
Chislchurst, 203 
Chiswick, 165 
Chorley, 2i6 
Christchureh, 13i 
Church, 2;6 
Churchill, 156 
Church Sh'etton, 103 
Churnet Hiver. 241 
Ci renccstpr. II 7 
Cbbur\" Hill, 142 
('Iack
anuan, 330 
Claekmannanshire, 329 
Claeton, 211 
Cladda
h, t'l6 
Clare, 42i 
Clare (Suffolk), 214 
CIsvcross, 2-14 
Cia) ton.le-
Ioors, 2;6 
Clear Island, 431 
Cleaton IIl0or, 287 
Cleckheaton. :Iii!! 
Clee HiHs, 96, 101 
Cleethorpe, 232 
Clceve Hill, 9i 
Clent Hills, 104 
(''1eobury-
Iortimcr, 103 
Clerken v. cH, 180 
Clesham (Harris), 3t8 
Clpuch, Hell. 329 
Clevedon, 120 
Cle\ eland Hills, 235, 250 
Clew Bay. 42i 
Cle\",218 
('Je
.ton-next-the-Ses, 218 
Clidden. !GO, 161 
Clifden, 426 
Clifton, 1\ 6 
Clifton lI[oor, 286 
Clitheroe, 276 
Clogher, 423 
Clonaki1ty, 432 
Clonard, 4 H 
Clundalkin.414 
Clor,es, 423 
Clonfcl t, 427 
ClonJn,Lcnoise, 41'; 
Clunmcl, 434 
Clontarf, 414 
Clovne, 433 
Clu"ll, 104 
Clun Furest. 101 
Clw\-d River, 31.j 
(,I" 
'd, YaHey of, 60, 61 
CI}'dach, i4 
Coalbrookdale. 103 
Coalport, 103 
Coatbridge. 316 
Cobham. 200 
Cockenzie, 325 
Cockermouth. 289 
COg"!re-haH, 210 
C'oircbhreacain, 3.j3 
Colchester, 210 
Coldstrmm, 32t 
Cole, 352 
Colcfurd, Iii 
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Coler,tine, 421, 423 
ColI, 3i7 
Collie, 276 
Colney Hatch, 165 
Collon, 41-1 
Colonsay, 377 
Colyton, 9,1 
Colzean, 314 
Comber, 420 
( omeragh, 382 
Comrie, :\64 
Cong, 388 
Congleton, 2ß5 
Congletun l
dge, 262 
Coniston, 278 
Cunistun Old 
Ian, 266 
Connaug'ht, ,12,1 
Cunnel :S,mnd, 340 
('onnemara, 383, 425 
Consett, 1!i3 
('on way, 61 
('ookham, 160 
Cuokstown, 423 
Cuotehill, 4:!4 
I"oq ùet Ui\"er, 296 
('orfe Ot._tle, 132 
('ork, 432 
I'urk County, 430 
Cork, Co,'e of, 433 
('orkaquinny, 429 
Cornish Heig'ht>!, 77 
Cornish Peninsula, 75 
Cornwall. 8,1 
Cornwall, Cape, 77 
Corutin, 427 
lorrib, Loug-h, 388. ,125 
C..>rr}'arrick Pass, 37:l 
Corryvrckan, 363 
Corsham, 136 
('orstorphine, 325 
Cortown, 417 
('orwen, 6,1 I' 
CotBwold II ills, l"l, 97, II:?, 135 J I 
146 
Cotting-ham, 253 
Coventrv, 108 
Cowal. 377 
Cowbriùge, 72 
COWl'S, 141 
Cowppn, 296 
Cmigleith, 325 
Crallllington, 296 
Cr,lImog"s. or Cmnogues, 29, 402 
I'ra'-en, 246, 2.53 
('rpùiton, 94 
l'reeto\\ n, 313 
Creudù vn, 61 
(
rewp, "165 
Crewkprne, 121 
I'rieeidh, 62 
('rick lade, 136 
I'ripft', 36,1 
('rift'el, 313 
('roag-halln. 383 
('mag-h Patrick, 427 
('rofthead 3el8 
I'roghan Hill, 415 
('rolllart,., :174 
('rmuart) shire, 373 
('roilier, 218 
('roolll, 429 
Cms}n', Ureat, 275 
('ros" 'Fell, 2 4, 279 
Cmssnp",s Poipt, 171 
("rowlanù, 229 
Crowle, 236 
Croyùon, 201 
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Cruaehan, Ben, 335 
C'ystal Palace, 192 
Cuchullins, 347 
Cuektield, 145 
Cuddesdon, 156 
Culham College, 1.')7 
Cullen, 371 
Cll11ercoats, 296 
Culloden 111001', 373 
Culross, 364 
('umberland, 28" 
Cumberland, Lakes of, 281 
Cumbrae, Ureat and Little. 315 
Cumbrian Mount .ins, 10, 279 
Cumnock, 315 
Cunningham, 314 
Cupar-Angus :i63 
Cupar (}'ifc), 331 
Cllrr:me, Lough, 394 
Cusheamearragh, ,1 27 
Cushenùun, 421 
Cushenùun Bay, 38J 
Cwmdu, 72 
Cyfarthfa, 72 
Dalbeattie, 313 
Dalgetty, 331 
Dalkeith, 327 
Dalkev, 414 
Dalmèllington, 314 
Dalriads, 309 
DaIry, 315 
Dalton, 278 
D.,lwhinni, 373 
Dan, Luugh, 416 
Dane's Dvke, 23,1 
Danes in 'Irpland, 397 
!lanes in Hcotland, 310 
Darent River, 202, 203 
Dargle River, 416 
Darlaston, 242 
lIarling-ton, 2
9 
Dart {{iver, 76 
Dartford, 203 
Dartmoor, 11. 76, 77 
lIartmouth, 89 
Darvel, :n.) 
Harwen, Lower, 2;6 
Hal''' en, Over, 276 
Daventry, 228 
Dawley Magna, 103 
lIawlish, 91 
De"l, 207 
Dean, Forest of, 9i, 112 
I )eanstoll, :!6-1 
Dearham, 2!!7 
1I,'arig, Uen, 373 
lI..ben lti,'er, 212, 21-1 
D
e HiveI' (Scotland), 313, 333, 
367 
Dee HiveI' ('Vales), 59 
DI'
l Basin. 42\1 
Delabole, R7 
lien hig-h. 61 
Ucnbighshire,60 
I jenny, 32!1 
Dent, 25õ 
Denton, 270 
))I'ptfurd, 202 
nerhy, 2
2 
Derby, 'V pst, 2j!í 
l)pr,'ham, East, 21R 
1I('rg, Lough, 39 I, ,1:!õ 
1I('rry, 422 
I1er"ent River, 23!i, 2-12, 289, 293 
D..rtwent\\ater, 288 
Devenish Island, 424 


Devil's-bit 
Iount".ïn, :>82 
Dpvizcs, 13.) 
Devun HiveI', 330 
Deyonpurt, 87 
Devonshire, 87 
Dew!!bury, 258 
Diùsbury, 269 
Dingle. 430 
Dingle llay, 382 
l)ingwall, 374 
lIinorwic. 6:l 
Diresdh 1\101', 373 
Diss. 218 
Dochart, loch, 363 
Dodman Heaù, 8.) 
HoggeI' Blink, 3 
Dolgdly,61 
Dollar, 330 
Don Hi\'er(Aberdeen), 367 
Don River (York
), U9, :.!59 
Donaghadee, 420 
Doncaster, 249 
Donegal, 42! 
D..negal, Highlands of, 383 
Doneraile, 433 
Donnybrook. 413 
Doon, 'Vater of, 3l! 
I 'oonas, Falls of, ,129 
Dorchester, 132, lõó 
Dorking, 2UO 
Dornoch, :\75 
Dornoch Firth, 33,1 
J)orsetshir
, 131 
Douglas (Isle uf ;\Ian), 301 
Doune. 364 
Duve River, 238 
Dovedale, U 1 
Dover, 2u7 
Dover, Strait of, ij 
1I0veran HivE-I', 333, 368 
Do\"ereour1, 211 
Dowlais. ï2 
Down Coun1\', 418 
Downham 
iarket, 219 
1 )ownpatriek, 419 
Downs, r<:urth and South, 12, 128, 
Hl,147 
Downs Hoadstead, 1.j3, 207 
Drl'sden, 240 
Dl'itfield, Great, 253 
Drogheda,4H 
Droitwich, 104 
Dromore, 420 
Dropmore, 161 
Droylsd"n, 270 
Drumouchter Pa
s, 363, 3i3 
Duhlin, 411 
!luùley, 105, 242 
Duft'town, 371 
lIukinfield,26ij 
Dumbarton, 310 
Dumfries, 3 I 3 
lIun-a-mase, 416 
Dunbar, 32,) 
lJunbl.lne, 364 
Duneannon,417 
Duncansby Head, 336 
])unù,olk, 41! 
Dunùee, 31j4 
DunÙTum lIay, 419 
Ihmfanaghy, 424 
Dunfermline, 3:H 
lIung,mnon, 423 
Dungan'an, 43,1 
Dungeness, 13U 
Dunbrin'n, 423 
Dunglass Pdnt, 305, 320 
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Dunglow, 42-1 
Dunham Massey, 265 
Ihmkeld,36;1 
Dunkerry Beacon, 119 
Dunmanway, 43:l 
Dunmore, 4;14 
Hllnmow, Great, 210 
Dunoon, 3ii 
Dunnutar f'astle, 367 
IJunMe, 32-1 
]lunsinane. :163 
1>unshaughlin, 415 
Ilunstable, 2:l.:; 
Ilunstallborough, 297 
Dunster, 1:l1 
Dunwich, :lH 
Durdham Du" ns, 116 
l l urham, 291 
Durham Coal-field, 282 
lJurhamshire, 2
!J 
Burrow, 416 
]lursl,'v, 11-1 
Hutch 'Hi \'Pr, 2:16 
Hvmchureh, :l0
 
D)'sart, :131 


Esk, Vlen (Forfar), 364 
Esk Hiver, ::I:l5, ;:,27 
Eskdale, 31 3 
Essex, 209 
Esthwaite 'Yater, 278 
Etive, Loch, 340, 3i7 
Eton, 160 
Etruria, 239 
EttrickdalH, 322 
Ettrick Pen. 3U 
Ev.nlude Hiver, 153 
Evesham, 105 
I':we, Loch, 339, 3i3 
Ewell. 200 
Exc Hivcr, i.3, i6 
Exeter, 93 
Exmour, i5, 119 
Exmouth, 92 
Eyemouth, 31-1 
Fair Tlmd, 38-1 
Fair It;land, 3-15 
Fal Hiver, 77 
Falki, k. 319 
Falkland, 332 
Falmouth, 85, 86 
Fane Hiler, 4:!-i 
Fareham, i39 
Faring-don, 157 
}'arnham, ;100 
Faro Islands, 297 
FarnwOIth,270 
l.'astnet Hock, 431 
Faversham, 205 
Feale Hiver, 4;;0 
Felling, 293, 2!i-1 
F,.nians, 397 
}'enny-"tmtford, 162 
Fens, 220 
Fenton, 240 
Fergus River. 427 
Fennanagh County, 42-1 
Fennoy, 433 
l<'c'rrindonald. 3i-1 
Ff'rrypurt-on-Cmig, 332 
Festiniùg, 64 
Fethard, 41i, 43-1 
FIfe 
ess, 331 
Fifeshirc, 331 
Filey, :l51 
Finrlhorn, :Ii I 
Findhorn River, 333, 371 
}'indon, 367 
Finl;al"s Cave, 351 
Finl;'las, 414 
Finn Uiver, 42-1 
Firbolgs. 396 
Fishguard, 68 
Flamboroug-h Head, 235 
Flanders 1\[oss, 329 
Flannan Islands, 3-18 
FI.ltlwlm, 98 
Flaxlev,1I7 
Fleet., Lor'h, 310 
Fleetwood, 277 

'lemings in HcotIan<l, 310 
Flint, 59 
Flintshirc, 51' 
Flodrlen Field, 298 
Fochahers, 371 
Fnlpshill, 10 R 
Folkestone, 208 
Fordingbridgc, 137 
Fordoun, 367 
Foreland. South. 207 
Forest, Kpw, 136 
Forest Hidgf', 141 


Eagl,'sham, 319 
Ell ing, 165 
I. "muut Hiver. 286 
E"rlsferrv, 3:51 
Earlstùn.' 3U 
Earn, Bridge of, 363 
};,istbolll ne, 14 3 
Eaton Hall, :l63 
Eedes, 269 
Eeclcs-by-the.Sca, 1M 
Edd,achillis.375 
E Jdvstone, 89 
Eden Hiver, "lR6 
hden I{iver (Fife), 331 
Fdenderry, 415 
Edg<'umbe, Mount. 87 
Edge Hills. 153, l.j6 
Erlgewortru.tu\\n, -115 
Edinburgh. 32.j 
Edmunton, 165 
Egh,un, 20:l 
Eg-remont. 2Ri 
Ei
g Island, ;{50, 3.i9 
Eigg, Seuir of, 350 
}
il, Loch. 333 
Elland,257 
Elgin, 371 
Ellesmere, )f'3 
Ellesmere Port, 263 
Elphin, 4'.!5 
Eistow, 22:; 
Elswick. 29.) 
Ely, 223, 2'.!ï 
Emyvale, 4'.!3 
Enfield, 16.i 
Ennell, J ough, 415 
Ennis, 427 
Enniscurthy, 417 
Enniskillen. 42-1 
Epping Forest, 209 
Epsom, 200 
Epworth, 232 
Epynt Hills, 49 
Erith, 203 
Erne, Lough. 4
-1 
Erne Rin.r. 390 
ErrigaI, l\[ount, 383 
Erris He
d. 427 
,Erroeht, Loch, 337, 363 
Errol, 362 
En'ash Uiver, 244 
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Forfar, 36t, 366 
Furmatin, 368 
Fornlby Head, 275 
Forres, 371 
Forth Barony, 397 
Furth, Firth'of. 32-1 
Furth Uiver, 306, 3:l9 
Fortrose, :li-1 
Foul Island, or Foula, 345 
1'0ul
hi..Js, 32:l 
Fuwe)',8.. 
}o'oyers Falls, 3il 
Foyle, Longh. 423, 4:!4 
}'uylf' Uiver, 390, -113 
Fovnes. 419 
Frãscrburgh, 3il 
Freevatpr, 3i3 
Fresh\\ater Gale, 1-11 
Frodingham 229 
Frogmurf' Huuse, 161 
Frume, 1:l0 
Fl"Ome HÏver, 115, 118, 131 
Fulham. 165 
}'ulwuod, 2i7 
Fllrnc8s, 26;J, 27ï 
Fylde, 26(j 
}o'yne, Loch, 354, 371 
r.aels, 358 
(.ainsborollgh, 232 
(.airioch, 3b7 
(.ala Hi vcr, 322, 3'l5 
lialasillels, 3:l:l 
(,alloway, 306 
Galston.315 
Galty Mountains, 434 
Galtymore, 382 
Galway, 425 
Gareloch, 3:l1, 3i3 
(-;areton Hill, 325 
Garlieston, 315 
Uarmouth,371 
H.lrnoek River, 314, 315 
Garrodl, Glen, 363 
Garry, Glen, 363. 371 
Garstang. :l77 
Garston, :l71 
Gartsherrie, :n6 
Gatehousl' of Fleet, 313 
Gatl'shead, 293, :l9-l 
German ül'pan, 3, 4 
Giants' Causeway, 38-1, 421 
Gifford, 325 
Gilford, 420 
Gilsland Spa, 286 
Gipping Hiver, 214 
Gil\"an, 314 
Uirvan ". ater, 314 
Ulamorg.Ltlshire,69 
Wanford Brigg, 232 
HhiSgow, 316 
Was Mid, 305 
li lasllt'vin, 414 
Glasslough, 413 
Ulast!mbury, 120 
GIl-narm, 421 
Hlencoe, Pass of, 377 
Ulenelg, 3U 
Weng'" iff, 31'2 
Glenlul'e, 314 
Ulenmorr', 333, 3il 
Clemoy, Par.illel Hoads of, 339 
<.lin, 4:l9 
lilossop, 214 
fHoueestl'r, 112 
UIOucestfrshire, III 
Glyde Uiver, 42-1 
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Goat Fell, 3011 
(;odalming, 200 
Godmanchester, 225 
Holcar, 258 
Golspie.375 
Ooodwin Sands, 152 
nuole, 219 
(hlrdale Scars, 255 
Gorp,., 417 
(
orhambury, 163 
(;ort, 427 
Horton, 269 
(
usport, 139, 140 
(:ourock. 319 
Govan, 319 
Oowan, :109 
(;ower, Carse of. 362 
(;ower, Peninsula of, 51, 5-1, 70 
(;owna, Lough, -H5, 42-1 
UraeehiIl, 42:2 
(;raham's Dvke. :129 
(;rain, Isl., òf, 
02, 205 
(;rdmpians. 9, 33.3 
(;ramml, ,115 
(han
:wmouth, 329, 338 
(:rantham, 230 
(;rdnton (E.Jinburgh), 327 
(:rasmere, 28.; 
(;raveænd, 201 
Oreencastle, -123. 42-1 
(:rpenhaigh Castle, 2i7 
Greenhill, 105 
(;reenhithe, 203 
Orcenla\\, 3U 
Hreenoek.319 
(;rcen\\ i(.h, 202, 203 
(;retna Breen, 313 
Oretna Hall, 2RR 
(;rianan, 401, -123 
(;l1msb\", (:I'1....t, 2:J2 
(;rinst";ul, Fast, 145 
Huildford,200 
Guisbo!'ough,250 
Uwennap, 81 


Haddington 325 
Haddingtonshire, 325 
Haddon Hall, 2-13 
Hadleigh, 214 
}J..,lrian' 8 \V all, 283 
Hales Owen, 10.; 
Halifa". 257 
Halkirk, 377 
ff.\lliwell, 2iO 
Halstead, 211 
HaltwhiHtle, 296 
Ham. 'Yest, 209 
Hambleton Hills, 250 
J1amdm, or Hamhill Quarrio!, 121 
Hamilton. 316 
Hamoaze, R7, fl9 
Hampden House, 162 
lIampbhirf', 1:
6 
Hampstead, 16:; 
Hampstead Heath, 164 
Hampton, 161 
Hampton Court, 164 
Handsworth, 110 
H:mlev, 'Un 
I1anwèll, 16.5 
H..rborne. 2-12 
lIarleeh, 64 
1I,.rlow, 209 
II arris, 3-18 
lIarro
ate, 2.;5 
I1arr..w-on-the-HiJI, 155 
Hart Fell, 315, :;22 
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Hartland Point, i7 
HartJepool, 2!J0 
HartJe\", 296 
Harwi
h, 211 
Harwood, Great, 276 
Hltslemere, 200 
H ,slingden, 270 
Hastings, D.; 
Hatfield, 163 
Hathersage, 2-14 
H avant. 1-10 
Haverfordwest, /'8 
Haverhill,214 
Ha w ardcn,59 
lIawe-, 2.53 
lIawiek, 322, 323 
Hawkshead, 278 
Haworth, 2:;6 
Hav.thornden, 328 
Hav, Ï-l 
Hu).field, 2-14 
Havho],'.29-1 
Hayle, 87 
Hayling, 140 
Heanor, 2-1-1 
Heathtov. n, 2-12 
Hebrides, 3-16 
Hl,ekmondwike.258 
Helensburgh, :J21 
Helmsdale, 37.; 
Helmsley, 2';0 
Helston, 85 
Helvellyn, 284 
IIpmel-Hempstead. 163 
Henl
v-iD-Arden, 10i 
Henley-on-Thames, 157 
H erpf ord. 118 
"erf'fordshire, 117 
H('rne Bay, 20ti 
H prtford, lli3 
Hprtfordshire, 162 
lIexhan'. 296 
Hev\\oud.270 
Higham Ferrel's, 228 
Highhridge, 120 
High Force, 289 
Hig-hgate, 165 
Highlandpr8, 359 
High Wilhays, 76 
High \Vyeombe, 161 
Hillsborough,420 
11 ilsea Lines, 139 
H inekl('y, 2-l5 
Hindlev. 276 
Hipswell, 253 
Hirst, 348 
Hirt, 3-18 
Hitr-hin, 161 
Hodde&lon. 163 
nolbt'adl, 229 
Ho]dl'rness, 236, 2-16 
Holkf'r Hall, 2iS 
Holkham Hall, 218 
Holland, 220, 229 
Holland, Kew, 232 
H"lme ('ultram, 286 
Holmsdale, 204 
Holvhmù. 6:! 
Holv Island, 297 
Holy Loch,3-12 
Holyrood,326 
Jlol\"tuwn, 316 
HolyweJI (Flint), 59 
HlIlywood, 4211 
Humilùon Hill, 297 
Honiton, 9-1 
Horbury, 116 


Horncastle, 229 
Hurnsea, 253 
Homsey, 165 
Horsham, 1"'5 
Huspital, -129 
Houg-hton-le-Rpring, 292 
Houllolow, 165 
Ho\\den Pans, 29-1 
II owe of Fife, 3:n 
Howth, 412, 41-1 
lloy, <'44 
Hucknal Torkard, 211) 
lIuddersfield, 257 
HughendeIl, 161 
Hull. 252 
Humber, 233 
Humbletoll Hill, 297 
Hungerford, 157 
Hunstanton Uiff, 11 
H ulltingdon, 225 
HuntIy, 3iO 
llurlet, 319 
HurIford, 315 
Hurst, 270 
Hyde, 265 
H) the, 20S 


Iekworth, 21,5 
Idle Rivcr, 245 
JIehester, 121 
lIford, 209 
] Ifraeombe, 95 
IIkeston, 24-1 
IIl<lev, 2:;õ 
IImiñster, 121 
Iisley, 157 
Inee-in- ,\1 akerfield, 2i6 
Inchgarvie, 328 
Ingle\\ood Forest, 28ô 
Inishkea, 402 
]nishowen. 42-1 
lnish TOl'lagh, 402 
]m'prleith"n, 322 
Inny HiveI', -1\5, 423 
]nverarv, 377 
]nverg
rdon, 37-1 
Im'erkeithing. 331 
Invl'rness, 3;3 
Invemess-shire, 3il 
Inverurie, 3; 0 
lona, 357 
Ipswich,214 
lreland's Eye, 391 
Irish ::':ea, 6 
Ironbridg-e, 103 
] rthing lti v..r, 286 
Irvine, 315 
Inino HiveI'. 31-1 
T sis Ui vel', 136, 1-16 
Isla. Gll'n, 36-1 
lslay, 363, 3i7 
Isle HiveI', 121 
]s
eworth, 16-1 
Jtehin River, I:J7 
hel HiveI', 121 


.Tar ('onnaught, 425 
Jarruw, 29:\ 
.lmntown. 373 
J..d Hiwr, 323 
Jellburgh, 323 
J..hnHhaven, :!67 
Johnstone, 319 
Johnsto\\n.417 
.1o\"ee's Country, 383, 402, 425 
.J ur.., 353, 3ïì 



Kaims. 337 
Kamesburgh, 315 
Kanturk, 433 
Katrine, Loch, 306, 364 
Kl'adue, 42ii 
K",.d\-, 423 
Kf'a
le". 2iO 
Keeper 'Hill, :182 
Kpighley, 255 
K..ith, 371 
Keld, :!53 
Kells, 4 15 
Kells \Kilkenn)). 417 
Kelso, 323 
Kelvedon. 210 
Kphin "'ater, 329 
Kendal, 28.) 
Kenilworth, 106 
Kenmare, 430 
K nmare Hi
er. 3R2. 430 
Kennet Hi,'er. 13.5, 136, 157 
Kensington, :::>outh, 189 
Kl'nt. :.!02 
Kl'nt HiveI', ::!85 
Kentmere, 285 
Kpnt"s Hole, 91 
Kprry County, 429 
Kl'rry :\Iuuntains, 381 
Kersey, 214 
Ke_teven, 229 
Keston, 203 
]
etterin!!", 228 
Kes"ick
 2RS 
Kew, 16.5, 202 
Kew' Gardens, 191 
1
l'vnshaOl, 120 
Ki.iderminstcr, 104 
Kidsgruve, UO 
Kid" elly, 69 
Kilbarchan, 319 
Kilbe/!g'ill,41.) 
Kilhimie, 315 
Kilcullen, 416 
Kildarp, 416 
KlIfcnora, 427 
Killinane, 429 
Kilkee, 427 
Kilkenm, 417 
KiUala, 427 
KiUalue, 428 
Killarne\', 4:jO 
KiUarney, Lakes of, 381,429 
Killi,'crankie Pass, 363 
Killine\', 414 
KiUybégs. 421 
KilmainhaOl, 
ew, 413 
Kilmallock, 429 
Kilmarnol"k,315 
Kilmore, 4t4 
Kilrea, 423 
Kilru.h, 427 
K\ls\ th, 329 
Kil
inning. 315 
Kimbultun, 225 
KimnH'ridgp, 132 
Kinalady, Bug of, 389 
Kincardine, ;J6ì 
KincHròine .1'er h), 361 
Kineardineshire, ;S66 
Kinghurn, 3,;1 
King's County, 415 
Kin
's Lynn. 219 
King's Iiiver, 417 
Kingstun Lacy, 132 
Kinl\"
ton-on-Thames, 202 
King'ton.upon-Hull. 252 
Kingsto"n, 412, 414 
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Kington, 118 
Kingussie, 3i3 
Kinlochewe, 339 
Kinnaird, 329 
Kinross, 331 
Kinross-shire, 330 
Kinsale, 432 
Kinture, 37ù 
Kintyre, 342, 377 
Kimara, 427 
Kippen, 329 
Kil1. Allo\\ay, 314 
Kirk Braddan, 301 
Kirkby Lonsdale, 28.) 
Kirkby Stephen, 286 
Kirkcal<ly, 331 
Kirkcudbright, 313 
Kirkham, :.!77 
Kirkhill, 3i3 
KirkintiIlo(,h, 321 
Kirkpatrick-Durham, 313 
Kirkstall Abbey, 2.JJ 
Kirkwall, 377 
Kirriemuir, 366 
KIibn'eh, Bm, 375 
Knapdale, 377 
Knaresburongh, 254 
Knighton, 74 
Knightsto" n, 430 
Knol"kmahon, 434 
KnoekOlealdo\\n Mountains, 382, 
433 
Knoidart, 372 
Knoll', :W-l 
Knotting-ley, 2;;7 
Kno\\slev, 27:- 
Kn utsford, :.!6,j 
Kyle, 314 


Lagan River, 421 
Lagore, Lake of, 29 
LaI.'ham, 164 
I ambuum, 1.)7 
L.mbay Island, 394 
Lamlash, 315 
Lamlash Ea,', 309 
I.ammermuir Hills, 302, 325 
Lampeter, 67 
Lanark, 31.5 
r aneaster, 277 
Lancashire, 26;; 
Lanchestcr, 291 
Landguard Fort, 211 
Landure, 72 
Landport, 139 
Land's End, 77 
Langholm, 313 
Lang-port, It I 
Lclurbein, 372 
r argo, 331 
r args, 315 
I arlhall, 3 W 
LaIne, 421 
LaASwade. 328 
r auder Ri'er, 323 
Laughame, 69 
LUlllceston, 87 
1 auren('pkirk, 367 
LaweI"S, Ben, 33;;, 363 
Lea HiveI', 163 
J ea.Jg-ate, 293 
I, adhiIls, 31,) 
Leamington, !C6 
Leatherhead, 200 
Lechlade, 117 
Ledhurv, 119 
, Lcdi, B'en, 3M 
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Lee, 203 
Lee River, 390, 430 
LeedM, 2.)6 
Leek, 2-11 
Leg-onipl, 421 
Lpicester, 2-1-1 
Leigh, 270 
Leighlin, Old, 417 
LeighlinLridge, 417 
Leighton Buzzard, 22õ 
I einster, -111 
Lein8ter, Muunt, 383 
Leith, 3:!7 
Leith Hill, 199 
Leith, \\' atcr of, 32.) 
I eithen Water, 322 
Leitrim, 4!5 
l..ene, Lough, 388 
Lennox Hills, 329 
Lennodown, 329 
Lenton, 245 
Leominster, 118 
Ler\\ick,377 
Leslie, 331 
L.,ttcrkenny,424 
I even, 3;H 
Leven, Loch, 331, 335 
I even River, 306. 320 
Leven "'ater (Henfrew), 319 
Ll" pnsholme, 21'9 
Le, in, Loeh, 377 
I.ewl's, 142 
LewiM, 348, 356, 359, 361,374 
1.1''' iM, Butt of, 347 
1.1''' isham, 203 
Le) bourne, 2.53 
Leyland, 277 
I.i('hfield, 240 
I.ickey Hills, lOt 
Liddel HiveI', 322 
Liddisdale, 322 
Lilf,")' Hi,'er, 390,416 
Liffurd,424 
Limerick, 428 
Lincoln. 231 
Lincolnshire, 228 
Linù:!sfarne, 297 
Lindsey, 214, 229 
Linlithgow, 328 
I inlithgowshire, 328 
Linnhe, Loch. 312, 377 
Linthwaite, 2,,8 
Lisburn, 421 
Lisho,', -il.) 
Lisl-..cård, 87 
Lismore, 434 
T.isnaskea.42-1 
Listowel, -i29 
Litchurch, :H2 
LittIeborou
h, 2iO 
Littlehampton, l-l2 
Liverpuol.271 
Lizard Point, i7 
Llanhf'ris. 47 
LIandalf,72 
Uandilofa" r. 69 
Uandoven',1)9 
Llandrindc';d, 7-i 
Llandudno. 61 
Ll
nellv, 69 
Llanereh,-medtl,63 
Llanfa;r CaeI' Einion, 66 
Uanf) llin, 66 
Llangpfni, 63 
Llang-ollcn, I) 1 
I.IHnidlocM, 66 
Llann\ st, 61 
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Lloyd Hill, 41i1 
Lochaber,3i2 
Locher 1\Ioss, 313 
L,chgelly, 3:n 
Lochgilphead, 377 
Lochinver,3i5 
Lochmaben, 31 3 
Loehy, Locb, 3i2 
Lockerbie, ;H3 
Loù<1on ]{iver, ]59 
Lo<1orc Falls, 21;S 
Logierait, 363 
LOlllonù, Ben, 306, 335, 364 
Lomon<1 Hills, 330 
Lomond, Loch, 17, 306, 320, 338 
London, 16.5-199 
Lon<1onderry, 422 
London Docks, 19.} 
Long Ashton, 120 
Longdonvale, 2li5 
Longford, 415 
Long Jsland, :H8 
Long, Locb, 3:W 
Long Mount'lin, 49 
Long 1Ilynd, 96, 10] 
Lougships Light, 76 
Longstonc Rock, 297 
L..ng Sutton, :l29 
Longton, 240 
Looe, Ea,t and 'Vest, 86 
Lome, 377 
Lome, Firth of, 335 
Los:;ie River, 3i I 
Lossiemoutb, 3il 
Lostwithiel, 1;6 
Lothian, 324 
Lothian, East and 
Iiù, 325 
Lothian, 'Vest, 321! 
Lothing, Lake, 212, 214 
Loughborough, 245 
Loughrca, 427 
Louth, 414 
Louth (Lincoln), 232 
LOllther Hills, 302, 313, 31.j 
Lowestoft, 2.4 
Lowtherstown, 424 
Lucan, 414 
Ludgvan, 85 
Ludlow, 103 
Lugar, 31.5 
Lugnaquilla, 383, 416 
Lugwardine, 111! 
Lui, Ben, 363 
Lundv Island. i9 
Lune'Hiver, 2,i, 28.5 
Lllrg.m, 423 
J.usk, 41-1 
Luss, 321 
Luten, 22.) 
Lutterworth, 24;) 
Luvdan, Loch, 363 
I,ybstcr, 3i6 
Lvùd, 20ti 
L,'dnev, 117 
l,yme j{pgis, 12
, 131 
Lymington, 13i 
Lymm, 26.} 
Lynùhurst, 137 
Lvnmouth, 95 
L,'n ""ater, 331 
L)'piatt l'.u'k, 114 
L} th.Lm, 2i7 

laeclpsfieM, 265 
lIIacclesficl<1 FOI"f'st, 262 
lIIacdhui, 13l'n, 33.5 
1I1acgillicud<1y Hecks, 382, 429 


. 
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}lachynlIeth, 66 

lacroom, 433 
lIJadcley, 103 
111 won, 85 
1Ilagheraboy, Platean of, 386 
1Ilagherafelt, 423 
Maidenhead, 160 
1Ilaidstone, 204 
111 aigue Hi ver, 429 
}Iain River, 422 
1Ilainlan<1 (Orkneys), 344 
lIJailllan<1 (Shctlani:l), 34.5 
111 alahiùe, -114 
Malùon, 210 
1I1alJuLlIl Tal n, 2.j5 
Malin H..a,l, 424 
1Iiallow, 433 
lIIalmesbury, 135 
Multon. 2
9 
lIJ,.!vem, Great, 105 
Malvern Hills, !l6, 104 
1I1alvem Link, 105 
;\1 amlmry, 132 
111 am :Soul, ;, i2 
l\lan, Isle of, 2!!9 
Manchester, 2(ii 
Manningtree. 211 
}Jailor H'lmilton, 425 
1\1 ansfielù, 246 
1Ilar, 3(;7 
1Ilarazion, 85 
1Ilarch, 227 
l\[an'e, Loch, 339, 3,3 
lIIargatü, 206 
Mark, Glen, 364 
Market Bosworth, 245 
1II arkct Deeping, 229 
lIIarket lIr.n ton, IlI3 
1I1arket HariJOrough 215 
11' arkpt '" eighton, 252 
1I1arkinch, 3:H 
1I1'lrlborough. 136 
lIIarlborough Downs, 11, 132, 136 
1Ilarlow, (irp;ot. 161 
Marston lIloor, 249 
lIhryborough,41,; 
Maryhill,319 
Mar}'kirk, 367 
lIlar}'lebone. 181 
lIIaryport, 28; 
Mask, Lough, 3S8, 425 
Matlock,2tt 
1Ilauchline. 315 
lIIaybole 314 
lIIaynooth, 416 
lII,LYO Count}', 42i 
1IIe'tlfourvoullie, 3i2 
1II !'arns, 366 
Meashow. tumlllus of, 356 
lII<'1\th, 4l-l 
111 edina, 141 
lII('ùway Ui"er, \.50, 
'02 
lII('cting of the '" aters, 383, 416 
lIl..lcom be R..g-is, 131 
JI["ldmm, Uld, :1,0 
1II,.lkHham, 136 
lIl"llery, !II ount, 43 i 
l\leltham. 2 8 
:\l<.lton Mowbray. 245 

[PIlai Bridges, 53 
l\J..n<1ip Hills 91!, 11D 
lIlentcìth. 361 
l\Ierio!lt,thshirc, 64 
1I1t'rrir'k, M"ullt 303, 3U 
:\le1Be l{iv('r. 3t3 
:\I"rse\' River, 267 
l\lcrth
'r Ty<1\'il, ï2 


1Ilethven, 363 
1Ilevagissey, 85 
1Ilexborollgh 260 
1Iliddlebam, 253 
:àliddlesborough, 249 
l\Iiddlesex, 164 
1Ili<1dlcton. 2ïO 
Miù<11eton-in-Teasdale, 2
9 
Miùùlewieh, 264 
Midhurst, 145 
111 idleton, 433 
M idsomer :K orton, 120 
M ilesians. 3!J6 
Milford Ha,-en. 67 
lIIilford, 1<.'pw, 6:1 
111 illom, 2!:!!:! 
Millport, 315 
Millbtreet, 433 
l\1 ilnathort, 331 
Milngavie. 329 
1\1 ilton, 205 
111 inch. 347 
Minchinhamptoll, 114 
111 inehead. l:ll 
Mileham, 201 
1\Iiteheldean. Iii 
Mitehclsto" n, 433 
Mizcn Head. 431 
l\loatc-a-t-.ren()gue, 415 
!\Ioel Tryfaen, .
o 
1I10ffat.313 
!IIoidart, 3j 2 
1\Ioira,421 
!\lold,59 
1\Iole J{iver, 2.10 
Molescy, 200, 202 
:\Ioltoll South, 95 
l\lonadhliadh 1\1ountains, 371 
1Il0naghan, 423 
111 onastcre\-an. 416 
;llonkstowlI, 433 
1I10nkton-near- Yarrow, 293 
l\lonkwearmouth, 293 
Monmouth, 7'2, i3 
1I10ntgomery,65 
111 ontrosc, 366 
Moorfoot Hills, 302, 32.5 
1I100rs (York), 2t6, 249 
"loran, Loch, 3;2 
1II0ray,3il 
Moray Firth, 336 
;II ore, Ben, 335 
More, Hen (.\ss}'ntì, 373, 375 
More, Fen (lIlull), 351 
!\lore, Ben (l'erth). 363 
!llore, lien (l'ist), 348 
:llorecambe, 277 
1I10recambe Bay, 267, 2;7, 286 
:\IOristoll, Glen, 3i I 
1II0rley, 258 
111 orpet)" 296 
!IIorven. 342, 3;7 
1ITorwelham Quay, 89 
Mossley, 2,0 
l\lost\'n. 59 
1II0tl;erwell. 316 
111 ottmm, 265 
lIIountain Ash, i2 
!llount Harr\', H3 
:llountmellick, 416 
1II0untrath, 416 
:llount's Bav, is 
1IIollnle 1I10
mtains, 383, 418, 419 
!IIonsa, Brough of, 3';5 
l\[ onspho!<', 83 
:\Ioville, 423, 424 
1I1..w Copt, 231! 



)Iuch '\Yeulock, 103 
'Illieh Dhui, Ben, 335 
)Iuilrca, 3K3 
)Iuirkirk, 315 
Mull. 351, 3i7 
)Iull, Sound of, 342 
)lullet Peninsula, -127 
lIIullingar. U.3 

lunster, 427 
l'tlusselburgh.327 
)luswcli Hill, 165, 192 


Kaas, 416 
:s ailsea. 120 
="airn,3il 
:Sairn River 333,3il 
:s ,Lirnshirc, 3i 1 
:\ ,mtlle, 62 

antwich, !Ii! 

.\\"an, U4 
:Seagh, Lough, Ii, 381, 390, 418, 
4:!lJ 

..ath, 72 
;\eedles, 125, 141 

 eilston, 3 19 

elson, 2i6 

en Hiver, 223,227 
N enagh, 4:H 
Nephm l\l'g, 383 

..phin, Mount, 383 
"etlS (Lewis), 357 

ess, Loch, 33:
, 371 
Nether Hoyland, 25
 
Neville's l:ross, 291 

 evin, 62 

evis, ßen, 335 
X c\\ark-upùn-1'rent, 2H 
X c\\ battlc Abber, 328 

 ewbridge, 416 
1\ e\\ briùge (Pontypridd), 72 

I'wburgh (Al,crùeen), 3iO 

ewburgh (FifoJ), 332 

ewburv, 15S 

ewcasÌle (Down), 419 
Newcastle (Limerick), 429 
;\ ewcastle-on-1'yne. 194. 19.; 

"wcastle-unùcr-L) mc, 140 
N ewent. Il 7 
:Scw Forest, l
i 
New G"lloway, 313 
New Grang... 414 
Newh,\\'en (.bdinhurgh), 
2i 
Newhaven (Russex), 143 
New Lmark, 315 

ewlaIHl, II i 
]'Çe\\markt-t. 215, 22i 
Npwmilns, 31;) 
N ewnham, Il7 
]'Çewport (Fife), 3:12 
]'Çl'wport (Isle of Wight), 1 It 
N('wport (;\[onmouth), 7ð 
]'Çewport l'agnel, 162 
Newport (p..mbroke), 6
 
Newport (Salop), 103 
Kpw l-
uay, 6ü, 1;7 

ew River, 16:; 
New R\JSs, Hi 
NewT\', 419 
Newtòn Abbot, 91 
Kewton (AberJeen), 3.j6 
Newton He,th. 2ü!J 

ewton-in-
[akerfield, 2i 5 

ewtonmùre, 3i3 
J\ewtownanls. 419 
::\ewtown Barry, 417 
K,.\\town nutler, 424 
Nc\\to\\n Lilllava'ly, 423 
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e\\t"wn plontgomery), 66 
]'Çl'wttlWIl Stewart, it3 
K iùd l{i, er, 2.:;4 
;\ iùderdale, 1.j4 
Kithsdale, 313 
Nore Hiver (lr-eland), 390, 415-417 
Norfolk,216 
Normanby, 250 

 orthallerton, 250 
Northam, 95 
Northampton, 22i, 228 
North Berwit:k, 325 

 orthflept 203 
N orthleach. Il7 

orthmen in Scotland, 35i 
North Sed., 3, 4 
North I"hielùs, 293,291 
Northumberland,293 
Xorthumbrian8, 28-1. 
Korth "'aI-ham, :!IS 
Nnrthwich,2ü4 
IS" orton, 260 
Norwich, 216 
Norwood, 20 I 
N ûttingham, 2-15 
N uneaton, 10S 
Nuneham Courtney, 156 


Oakham. 228 
Oakiug"h'lm. 1.
9 
(Iakley, 331 
Oban, 3ii 
neh II Hills. 329, 331, 362 
Oek River, 1:;7 
Olf"a's Dyke, 103 
llghams, 400 
Oieh, LOt'h, 3il 
Olrlhurv,105 
Olùhani.. 2iG 
Olù 1\lan of Hor, 3H 
Olm'\,162 
I)ma;"h 4'13 
lIpel;;h
 w
 269 
Orford, 214 
Orkneys, 3!3, 361, 3ïi 
Ormcsby, 2.:;0 
Urme's Head, 61 
Urmskirk, 2i6 
Orwell River, 212, 21-1 
Oswalùtwistle, 2i6 
( swestry, 103 
otter, 255 
Otterburn, 296 
Utterv St. 
larv, 9! 
Oughter, Lou"h. 
24 
Onghterard, 426 
Ounùle, 22H 
Ouse River, Hì2, 22
, 22,1. 233, 234 
(Iwenmore Ri\'er, 3\10, 424, 42i 
Oxford, 15:1 
O)stermouth, i2 


Padiham, 2-6 
Padstow, 83, 8i 
r'aignton, 9u 
Paisley, 319 
Palatines in Ireland, 398 
Panshanger, 163 
I 'a'r, 
5 
Parkgate, 26! 
l'al"Sonstown, H,j 
l'artick,319 
l'assage 4:14 
Passagl' "'est, 433 
Patelcy Bridge, 2.;4 
J'.Ürillgton. 2.i3 
Peak of Derbyshire, 233 
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Pease. or Peaths Briùge, 324 
l'eebles, 32:! 
}'eel, 301 
Pcgwell Bay, 206 
l"'llIbrcy, 6!J 
Pembroke, 61, 68 
l'enarth, 72 
l'endleburv, 269 
Pendle mil. 2i6 
Penistone, 259 
Pennine Chain, 10, 234, 2i9 
l'ennvcuick, 32S 
I'cnrllYn Port 61 
Penrith, '28ü ' 
l'enrvn, 85 
l'enshurst, 204 
Pentland Firth, 343 
Pentland lIills, 304, 32.j 
l'enzanee, !H 
Pershorc, 105 
l'erth, 362, 363 
Peterborough, 228 
l'etcrhead, 3 i I 
l'ctcrsficld, 140 
Petherton, Routh, 121 
l'ctworth, H5 
l'evensey, 143 
l'evensey Le,'el, 141 
l'e\\scy. Vale of, lU 
l'hilipstown, 415 
l'hillaek, 87 
Pickering, 249 
Pickering, Vale of, 2!6 
l'iots, 3U9, 3<"'5 
l'illesdon Pen, 131 
l
tsligo, :Kew, 3íl 
Pitte.. weem, 331 
Plaistow, 209 
l'lumstead Marshl's, 203 
P1YIllouth, 87 
Plymouth Hound, 14 
Plympton, R9 
Plynlimmon, 49 
l'ocklington, 252 
l'olùen Hills, Il9 
l'ollocksha ws, 319 
Pomona, 34! 
l'ontcfract, 2.)7 
l'ontypool, n 
Poole, 132 
l'uolc Harbour, 131 
Poor Man's Dyke, 128 
Porchester, 139 
l'orlock, 121 
l'ort"ùo\\n, 423 
l'ortarlington, 416 
l'oItaferry, 419 
Purt Bannatyne, 315 
Port Carlisle, :186 
l'ort Clarence, :!90 
l'ort Glasgow, 3l!J 
Portheawl, i2 
Porthcurno, h5 
Portisheaù. 120 
l'u,tland Breakwater, 121 
l'ortland, Isle of, 122, 1
1 
Portla w, 434 
Portmadoc, 62 
Porto bello, 327 
Portora Sehool, 424 
Port I 'atrie k, 3lt 
Portree. 3j;J 
l'ortrush, 421, 423 
Portsea, 139, 140 
l'ortskcrnl, 37.j 
Port8kewet. 100 
Porbmuuth, 12i, 139 
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Portsoy, 371 
Portstewart, 4
3 
Portumna, 427 
Pottpries, 2:19 
I'oulton-Ie-'sands, 2i7 
PreBf'ot,275 
PresÍRigne, Ï-i 
Preston, 276 
Preston pans, 325 
Prestwich. 269 
Prince's Jlisborollgh, 162 
Prince Tuwn, 7i, 89 
Purbeck Cliffs, 12.3 
Purbeek, Isle of, 132 
J'urf\pet, 210 
I'utney, 202 
Pwllhcli, 62 


Quantock Hills, 119 
(luarr\' llank. 2-12 
(lueens}.erry HilI, 315 
<-
ueenshorough, 2115 
(lueen's County, 41.3 
C-!neen
ferry, :Ú8 
<-!neensferry, North, 331 
Qupensto" n, 433 
(luiming, 3-l7 
<!uornùon, 2t5 


Hadpliffe. 2iO 
Haùnor,74 
R.ldnor, New, 7-t 
Hadstoek. 120 
lhglan, 73 
Ra,"say, 301 
H
msbottom, 2iO 
Hamsev, 225 
Hamsg.'lte, 206 
Rannoch, Loch, 363 
Raphre, stones of 401 
H.,thùrum.416 
Hath:;!:ar. 413 
Rathkcalp, 429 
Hathlin I81and, 385 
Hathmelton, 424 
Rathmines, 41 3 
Hathmnllen, 424 
Hilvenglass, 288 
Heaoing, I,j8 
Hcenh-crs, 1-'>1 
Heùcar, 2,j2 
Hedùitch, 103 
HeùhilI, 200 
Reùruth, 1!7 
R"c, Lough, 38\ 391 
Hceth, 2.;3 
Hcigate, 200 
Henfrew, 319 
Henton, 321 
H..tfonI, 2-t6 
Hhf'a. Kyle, 3U 
Hhinns of Galloway, 306, 31-t 
Hhuùùlan, 59 
Hhvl, 59 
llil;ble Hiver 2,35, 2i6 
]{,nehestpr. 2i6 
Wbston, 2.;5 
Hichborough, 206 
I:i..kmansworth, 163 
Hiehmonù (!-;nrrf'Y), 202 
Itichmonrl ()" orks), 2.';3 
HinA''' ooù, 137 
Wpley, 244, 254 
Hipon, 2;'3 
Hi\'ington Pike, 2i5 
Roath, 72 
HochJale, 2iO 
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Roehester. 20t 
Hockall, -t3t 
Hocness bill, 315 
Bomford, 209 
Romney 
Iarch, 130, 202 
Homney, New, 208 
HOlIIsey, 137 
Honaldsha, 3-t3 
Roodee (Chester), 26:J 
Roseommon, 425 
HOSCTI'Il. 434 
l{osehall, 316 
l{osphearty, 3il 
Hoscneath, 321 
Hosherville, 204 
Hoslin, ;;28 
Hoss C,'untv, 373 
J{'JSS (Hereford), lIS 
Hosscarbery. 432 
Hossendale Forpst, 270 
l{osst!'evor. 419 
Hothbury, 29(; 
Rotherham, 260 
Iloth.,s. 3il 
Rothes"y, 315 
Houm]hav, 257 
Hounù Tòwers, 401 
Howley Regis. 242 
Hoxburgh, 322, 323 
Ruitbon, 60 
[lugeley, 240 
Hum, 3.;9, 361. 377 
Rnmhling Briùge, 330 
Huneorn, 2(;{, 2i 1 
Runnymead, 161 
Hush,414 
Rusholmp, 269 
l{utherglen, 316 
Huthin, 61 
Rutland Island, 421 
Rutlandshirl', 228 
HvùaL 21!5 
R\.le, I-tl 
It).e, !-t5 
Ryton, Z93 
!'t. A})b's Head, 324 
St. Alhans, Iü2 
St. Anùrews, 331 
St. Asaph, 60 

t, Austell 85 
St. BpI's, 2R8 
St. Bemarù, Mount, 215 
:-;t, mazey. 86 
St. Briavp]
, 117 

t. JJI idp's Hay. ;} I 
St, ('athe,ine's DII" n, 126 
St. Clears. 69 

t. ('r<>8s. 137 
:-;t. Jlaviù's, 68 
:O:t. Helm'a, 2i5 
"t. I ves (ComwaU), H7 
:';1. hes (lIunt8), 22,j 

t. ]\:ilda, 341!, 354 

t. l\Iargaret's Ra)', 20i 
st. 1Ir.lrgare
's II<>{I(', 3;7 
St. lIIary Church, 91 
:O:t. )[.lry's Cray, 20:1 
:-;t. IIlawes, 85 
"t. MicIlacl's Muunt, iI!, 8.3 

t. K ('ot' s, 225 
St. Nini,m's. 329 
Rt. J'aul's Cathedral, lB.) 

a1combe Hlgis, 89 

ale, 265 

aIford, 267 
Salisbury, 133 



alisbur
' Plain, II, 124, 132 
Salop, 10 I 
:-'aItaire, 256 
Saltash, 89 
Saltlmm-by-the-Sea, 252 
::-;aIteoats, 315 
HaItficet, 232 
I:'amson, 79 
Sanùbal'h, 26.3 
Sandford, H4 
Sandgate, 208 
RandhuI"Rt, !-tI, 159 
S,mùley Mere, 236 
Sanùowll, I-tl 
Sandringham, 219 
Sanù \\ ich, 206 
Sarum, Old. 133 
Savernakc Forest, 136 
Saundelsfo o t,68 
::-;carborou!:(h, 251 
Scarhra. 353 
SeilIy Islanùs, 7i, 79 
&one, 36:3 
H,'otf'h Lowlanders, 309 
!-;euir-na-GilIean, 3!7 
::-;l'aford, 14 3 
Sl'aforth, 2i5 
Seaham, 29 I 
Sealand, 58 

eaton Carew, 290 
Seùburgh, 25.; 
Sedgemoor, 121 
Seùgley, 212 
Seenù, 13.'; 
Segllill, 296 
Selhv, 249 
Selkirk, 322 

elscy Bill, 13 
Settle, 2.,5 
Heven Hnntprs, 3-18 
Sev p noaks,10-t 
S..vern Hiver, 96 
f'haftesbury, 132 
Shakspere's Cliff, 130 
};hane's Castle, 422 
::-;hannon Harbour, tI5 

hannon [liver, 390 
Shap, 286 
Shap Fell, 10, 284 

harpnl"'s Docks, 100 
Sheep Haven. 42-1 
Shc('rness, 20;; 
::-;Iwffielù, 2.,9 
f'hf'ppf'rton, W4 

Ilf'pp('y, Isle of, 202, 20b 
::-;hepton-:\Iallet, 120 
f'herborne, 132 
Sherwooù FOI"est., 24,; 
f'hetlanù Isks, 345, 354, 357, 3i7 
I'hiel, Loeh, 3i2 
f'hifnal, L03 

hillelagh, 416 
I::ihin, Loch, 33-t, 3i5 
Shiplp}', 2;;(; 
f'hirlp", 139 
Shol'Io
Iryn('ss, 210 
ShOllll.r's Hill, 202 
f'horch,lm. New, l-t2, 
Shame/iffe, 208 
Shotley Bridge, 293 
!-;br<'wshury, 101 
f'hropshirl', 101 
f'idlaw lIilIs, 362, 361 
Si.lmouth. 9-t 
Silnury Hill, 136 
Silch"ster, I 41 
I:;ilkstone, 2.,9 




ilvermine }
ountalDs, 382 
:-;ittingbolll nt', 105 
::'<kelton-in-Clcwland. 250 
:-;kerries, 414 
:-;kerry' ore, 352 

kibbereen, 431 
:-;kiddaw, 2SS 
::>hipton, 25.} 
::'<kye, Isle of, 3H 
:--lane, 415 
:-;laney Ri, er, 39U, 417 
:-;Ieaford. 23U 
:-;kat 80und, 342 

lcugach, 3i:3 
:-;Iieve .-\ughty, 382, 4::5 
Slie,e Heagh, 4:13 
:--lieve Beruagh, 382 
:-;Iicve Bloom, 31'2, 41;) 
:-;lie\'e C.lllan, 402 
:-;lim'e 1I0n.lrd, 383 
:-;Iieve l-'elim, 382 
:-;Iieve Partry, 3
3 
:-;ligo,4:l7 
:-;Iough, IG2 

mallthome, 2tO 

methwit.k, 110, 242 
:-;nae FeU, 
o 1 
:-;neinton, 245 
:-;nowdon, II, 47, t8 

odor, 3ul 

oho. 110 
Sole 13ay, 214 
/';olent, 127 
80lwav :\loss. 313 
:Somersl't House, 186 
:-;omf'rsetshire, 119 

urrel, :\Iuuut, 2-1.j 

oulhampton. 138 
::-:'outhampton "-at"r, 127 

outhend, 210 
:-;outhport, 275 
:-;outhsea, 139 
:South ::>hields, 293 
South wol<l. 211 
/';owerby, 2.}i 

palding. 229 

pean, Glen, 372 
f-'pelsbur
', It6 
:-;penny :Muor, 291 

l'errin :\Iountains, 
83 
Sl'ey UiH'r, 333, 3iI 
Spitalfields, 180 
:--pithead, 13, 1:lÏ, 139 
:-Õpittal, 29R 

pllrn Head, 236 
:-;tack Hor,ks (South \Vales), 13 
f-'t.tffa, 351 

tafford, UO 

talfor.lshire, 231{ 
Stain,'s, lù 1 
:-;talyhridge, 2GJ 
:-;tamford, ':!:19 
HÌ1lmford Bridge, 21!! 
f-'tandard Hill, 24;) 
Htanhope, 291 

tanlev, 36:! 
Start Point, 7G 
Steppholm, 91{ 
:-tennis, 1.O\,h. 340 

tl'nni8, standing 8tlJnl'S of, 3;JS 
:-'tpvpnston, 31;) 
f-'tpwarton, 31;) 
:-;tpwar'sto" n, 423 
:-;tf'yning. 142 
:-;tilton. 22:) 

ti p"r Stones, 101 
Stirling, :!29 
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tockhridge, 131 

tockport, 265 
::;toekton-on-Tees, 289 
:Stoke, 240 
:-;tokc roges, 162 
:-õtoke Prior, 10-1 
:-;tokes Bay, 130 
:-;toke-npon-Tn'nt, 230 
:-;toneha ..en, 36ti 
::;tonLbcnge, 135 
::'<tor:ehou8e (Devon), Ri 

ton. house (Lanark), ;!l6 
:-;tonyhurst, 276 
:-;tony-Stratford, 162 
8tornoway, 374 
Stour River, 131, 202, 2U6, :H4 
Stourbridge, lOt 

tourport, 1 U4 
:-;towmarket, 214 
:-;tow-on-the- Wold, 117 
:Strabane, 4:.!
 
:-;trangford, 419 
:-;tranorlar, 414 
:-;tranrdcr, 314 
:-;tratford (r
sex), 209 
:-tratford-on-.\voll, 106 

tmtha\"oll, 316 

trathhogie, 368 
I';tmthclyde, 30;). 320 
:-;trathdearn, 3iI 
Strathglas9, 3i2 
Strath Ire, 364 
Strathmore, 33
 
Strathpeffer, 374 
I';trathspey, 371. 3i2 

tretford, 269 
Strichen, 371 
:-;troma, 343 
f.:tromneS-
, 3i7 

trood, 204 
::'<troud, 114 
:-;turlle\", 107 

udbu
)', 214 

uffolk, 21-1 
:--uir Hiver, 390, 434 
:-;ummerseat, 2iO 

ur.art, Loeh, 3ii 

unhury, 164 
Sunderland, 293 
I'unningwt'll, 157 
:Surrey, 199 

US8PX, 14 1 
Hutherland, 375 
:;utton Coldficld. 111 

ntton-in-Ashficld, :146 

waffham, 2lfl 

"ainshost, 375 

"'mage, 132 

wanseolllhe, 201 
SW
tnsea, 70 
:-;"illy, Lough. 424 
Swindon, Old and New, 136 

willton, 
6H 
S"orus,4H 


1'adcaster, 249, 2J5 
Tain, 374 
T.tDlar Hiver, 76, ii, 8ì 
Tame Hiver, 231>, 240 
Tam"orth, :140 
Tara, Hill of, 4)'} 
Tarbat Xl'RS, 37:l 
Tarhert, 3i7, 429 
Tarbert, tHen, :Iii 
Tarbert, Loch, 342 
1'..rholton, 31 Õ 
TarIJorley, 263 
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Tarring, H2 
'1\, ttershall, 229 
Taunton, 121 
Taunton, Vale of, 11, 119 
Tavistoek, 89 
Tay 13ridge, 3{j-1 
Teddinbrton, IL4 
Tcigumouth, 91 
Tt'n.plcmore, 434 
I Tenbur\" IlJõ 
Tmhv,68 
Tenteruen, 208 
Termonfct'kin, 414 
Tctbury, 114 
Te, iotd.tle, :123 
Tc"hsbury, 112 
Thame,15ti 
Thames Ha\ "n, 210 
Thames ni\"er, ltb 
Th.met, Isl" of, 152, 2U6 
Thaxted, 210 
Thetford, 21.} 
Thirlemere, 2G9 
'I hirsk, 250 
Thomastown, 41 i 
Thorne, 2-1!! 
Thornhill, 258 
Thornlicbank,319 
Throston, 290 
Thule, 346 
Thurles, 434 
Thurlbtonc, 2J9 
Thur.;o, 3 , 6 
Tilhury, 204, 210 
Tilgate F,'rest, 129 
Tillit'oultry, 
30 
TIlt, Glen, 363 
Tinahdy,416 
Tintagd, 87 
Tipppral)', 431 
Tipperary, men of -102 
Tipton, 242 
Tiree, :152, 3j7 
Ti\'erton,94 
'1'obermory, 377 
'I"odmorden,2iJ7 
TolkrosB, 316 
Tongue, 3i 5 
'J ooting, 201 
Topbham, 92 
Torl'hi..hpn, 328 
Torquay, 90 
Torridon, Loch, 373 
Torrington, t 5 
Tory Island, 402 
Totnes, DO 
Tottcnham, IG5 
Towcester, 228 
To"er of London, 182- 
Towlaw, 291 
To" ton, 219 
Tow) n, 64- 
Toxteth,275 
Tralee, 430 
Tr..morc, 43-1 
'1'1 ancnt, 3:15 
Tr.llIlIlere, 263 
Tretlt.gar, ;3 
Tregaron, 67 
Tn'madoc, 62 
Trent Hi\"er, 232, 233, 
38, 2-15 
Tre Taliesin, 54 
I Trim, 414 
Tring, 163 
'1'roon, 315 
'I'rossach8, 3
4 
Trobtan :\Ioulltain, 383 
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Trowbridge, 136 
Truro, 85 
Tuam, 427 
Tuatha,de-dananns, 396 
Tuirs!ichan, 3;)6 
Tullamore, 4].'í 
Tullow.4]7 
Tunbridge "-ells, 204 
Tunstall, 240 
Turrilf, 370 
Tuskar Rock, 3!H 
Tweed niver, 3'!l 
Tweedmouth, 29M 
'l'werton, 120 
Twiekenham, 164 
'l'y]desley, 2;0 
Tvndrum, 363 
T)'nemouth, 294 
Tynwa]d, 301 
Tyrone Connty, 423 
raish, Ben, 3;3 
I' ekficld, 145 
lTist, :H8, 3;;7 
t'llapool, :l.3 
rlleswatpr, 2
,1 
lTlst.Pr, 398, 4; 8 
Flverston. 2i7 
rnderc]iff (Isle of Wight), 126 
r ppingham, 228 
r('ton on-Hen'rn. 105 
l1re Hiver, 234, 253 
11 rlingford, 4 17 
Fl1}uhart, Gkn, 3il 
l'ttoxeter, 24\ 
l'xbridgc, 16.} 
\. alentia Island, -130 
V ('ntnur, ] 41 
\' "me Hill, I:?-! 
Verniew, "li5 
Virginia "'ateI', 161 
\'"dich, Ben, 320 
Vyrn"
, 27.) 
"'IlkefieI<l, 2;)8 
"-"Ies, 46 
Walker, 294 
"'Illlasev, 26:l 
Wallingford, 1;;7 
'" allsend, 2M, 29-1 
'" alney Island, 2,8 
W"lsall, 2-12 
\\' alsoken, 227 
"'altham Abb,-y, to\! 
\\' altham Cross 163, 209 
\\'althamstow, 209 
"'alton, 164, 202 
"'alion-on,the-Hill. 2i.; 
"'alton-on-th(,-XIlze, 211 
"'auùsworth.201 
"'anlockhpad, 313 
"'anstead, 2U9 
"'antag-.., 157 
W,mIllill, 3-14 
"-are, 1(;3 
\\'an-ham, 132 
\\' ark" orth 296 
\\'arminste;, 13.; 
\\'arrenpoint, 419 
'" ..rrington, 270 
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\Varwick, 1O.,}, 106 
\Vash, the, 221 
\Vastwater, 28M 
\\' atchet, I 21 
"'aterbeach, 221, 227 
\\' aterford. 433 
\\. aterloo, 2;5 
Watfurd. 163 
\V"tt's Dyke, 103 
\Vavertree, '2..'} 
W(,Illd, 11, 122 
\Veardale, 291 
\\. rormouth, 293 
"'caver Hill, 231' 
Wudnesbury, 242 
\V ednesficld, 242 
WeIland River, 223, 227, 229 
Wellingborough, 228 
Wellington (
alop), 103 
'Vellingtun (SumCl"8('t), 121 
Wells, 120 
W elle-next-th..-
Pa, 218 
'Velsh Hills, 10 
\V clshpool, 6;) 
\Vemys, 331 
\\'endovel', 162 
\\' enlock Edge, 101 
\\'ensley Dlile, 2.;'2 
\\'est Brolllwich, 2-12 
'" estbury, 136 
\\'estbury-on-"('\-ern, II. 
\\'estbury-on Trpn, 116 
\\' esterham. 204 
"'..stmeath. 415 
Weslminster Abbey, 183 
\\. estmorelllnd. 28 t 
\Veston-super-:\lare, 98, 120 
\Vcstport,427 
\\'estwarù Ho! 95 
Wetherby,2.,}5 
W pxforù, 4 I 7 
W cyhridge, 202 
\\"eyhill, 137 
\\'pymouth. 131 
Whalley. 276 
WharIe J{iver, t3t, 255 
Wheal Cock, 81 
\Vheal Uwles. R5 
\\'hernside, 23-1 
Whitby, 2.,}0 
White-hureh, 103 
Whitefi..ld, 2711 
\\l1iteha\'Cn, 2R2. 2Ri 
"'hite Horse Val(', 135, 15. 
\\'hithorn, 314 
Whitstable, 206 
\Yhittll'sea, 227 
Whittl('sea 
[..rl', 221 
Whit"i"k, 24.j 
\\'",k, 3j6 
\\ïcklow, 416 
Wiekluw Mountains, 382 
"ïdnl's, 2.1 
WiWm, 2i6 
Wig'ht, Ish' of, 12.,} 
\Yi
ton, 2R9 
\\Ïhrtown, 314 
\\ïll('nhall, 242 
"'il1in6--ton Quay, 2!)-1 
Wilton, 13-1 
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I \\'iltshirl',!a2 
\VimLledon, 201 
\Vimhorne, 132 
\Vinchclsea, 1-11, H.} 
\\'inch(.ster, 137 
\\ïllchcombe, 117 
Windermere, 28-1, 285 
Winùsur. 1(;0 
Winksworth. 2.... 
\\'insluw, 162 
'Vinster, 2H 
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